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is . Readers ſhould be informed of 


* 
by 
. 


"ORE thegencral De/ign, and what 
WY Tn they are to apes and learn 
from them. e Life and Reign of Queen 


Elizabeth is attended. with fuch various 
Incidents and Turns of Fortune, that no- 
thing need be ſaid in Vindication of com- 
municating ibis Hiſtory io the Publick ; 
and we have. taken. this :eaſy Method of 
"publiſhing it, that it may ſuit the Circum- 
' Purchaj ais Neben en 
N Tas Kade will in this Hiſtory be in- 
formed af the, Reaſons which induc d Hen- 


Lunces of all boris of People to become 


ry ſbe Eighth, Father of Queen Elizabeth, 
t be divorc'd from Queen Catherine, his 


firſt Wife ; with the Proceedings between 
the Pope and King Henry concerning the 
Bill of Divorcement, and bis ſecond Mar- 
riage with Anne Bullen, Mother to Queen 
Elizabeth. In this Part of the Hiſtory 
ae Pal! find ſeveral remarkable Tranſac- 
tions, relating to Cardinal Wolſey, a 
Man ſo remarkable for bis exalted Station, 


16” 


: 
: 
8 


from being the Son of a Butcher, that muſt 


afford us a clear Proſpet# of the Uncer- 
tainty of Riches, when we conſider ibe 
Riſe and Fall of human Greatneſs, by the 
Example of that dignify*d Prelate. . 

The Exceſſes to which King Henry the 
Eighth carried his Paſſions, and the Me- 


thods be took to accompliſh. bis Defiens of . 


marrying Anne Bullen, will fully appear 
in the firſt Part of this 2. But 
ben we confider the ſhort Space of Time 


between the Marriage and Death of the 
before-mentioned Lady, we may make very 
Kſeful Obſervations on the Tempers of 


Mankind, eſpecially that Part who are 
Poſſeſs'd with; Power, be Reader will 


ſee the Glory of the unbappy Mother of 
een Elizabeth at once eclips'd by ber 


Huſband's Fealouſy, for which nothing 


but ber Death could ſatisfy King Henry's . * "" 


cruel Temper.” 


The Misfortunes and Troubles of Queens | 
Elizabeth, from the Death of her Mather © - © 
to ber Acceſſion to the Throne, will be fully -- 
related, which muſt afford our Reader a2 
true Proſpett of the different Diſpenjations 


| 7 error of her Enemies, 


i "OF: an FEY e See 
of Sorrow are allotted for Prople, even in 
the bi iz heſt Stations of Life. But wo un 
ts be aſcended the Engliſh Throne,” ban 


© we find ber the greateſt Princeſs the World 


ever produced; fir in Queen Elizabeth 


. 8 Tos 1 rr The E. REEA CE, — n 


was center d both the Politician and the - th 


Hero. She choſe ber Council with the ut- 
moſt Fudement, and when her Kingdoms 


were invaded with. all the Power of Spain, in Relation to Mary 
we ſhall ſee ber at the Head of ber Army, 


and. by her Preſence and Speeches encou- 


| rage ber Soldiers he Deal wilb furl w 
e 


ewhol 


prizing Brave 
rmada;z 


of © t##Invincibh 


s be 8 


niards were pleaſed to tile te Fleet with 


which they intended to invage England, 
will be fully related. And bert our Rea- 
ders will be moſt agreeably | entertained 
with the brave Fe is of the'Englith 
Fleet, and with what 501. and 7 the 


miſerable Remains of — In 


returi'd, to their Coun 2 55 
Mus was our ; x "Gate Elizabeth, 
by the Favour of Providence, become the 


the 2 
of her Neighbours, and, almoſt, the A. 
doration . of ber Subjefis : Thus lived fhe 


feared and beloved; and, when ſhe was 


Il of Nears and Glory, gent funk into 
5 Arms of Death; to the 


Friend, and a watchful Guardian': 
Their Happineſs and their Intereſts E. 


| made. her own whit ſhe liv'd; ber 


be fully Heſeriiy, by which <eall fe 


Ko Miftreſy's . 
Thus 


inexprefſuble 
iin of all ber Subjefts : For, in 
ber, they loſt a tender Mother, a 


— Moat and Efteem. 
The Tranſa#ions, of Queen Elizabeth, 
een 0 Scots, | 

with the Death of that unhappy Princeſs, 
will be impartially communicated 
which our Readers wi 
Ia Web rages] 

Ihe 1 

*s 'y of 
The many Plets and Rebelli ons gh cb 
wert rais'd a. Deen Eli 3-4 


& ſein” the Jos Ne hd 
rage of Sonar Willey — 
i bt. treateh Hers the orld ever | 
produc : 

Nor Ball be e over 1 1 
Hiſtory of the famous Earl of Effex,- bat 
preat Favourite of Queen Elizabeth,” bo, 
by the Intrignts of C ourt, loſt both” bis 
* and bis Life. 

a ſhort Shetch f 


baving given a 
this Hiftory, we ſhall proceed" to the Fus, 
is 4 ſhall be related with" the utmoſt 


a faith- . 


Ve Tmpartiality : And we may 
He "ſay, that à more" uſe 2 
era Pr was never Jer pub 
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| == HIS Great:;Orinteſs Summe, atiche:i after: the”, returned, in 
1 | whoſe Life: and: Glori- nd, anch was admitted among the. 
4 ous Reign wie arg now. ':Maidsof Honeur, now tw 
orhmunicating to the tüm Yeats, of Age, poſſeſs d with all 
Publick, !;was born at the Qualifications neceſſary N er- * 
= —_— ee . ing a young Lady agretable. & bad 
T.1553:She, was Daug l all die lebe the Frenchg( tem 
be MIII. and the Lady per'd withi the: Englifp Gravity; whichs 
Anne Bullin, Daughter to Yama Bullen, made her Coaverſation very delightful 7: 
1 d. Eari of Wlhire-and Ormond by and imptoxing- Her » Behaviour was 2 
| het rid King, Be Lady Anne Bullen mocdeſti withaut Affrctation, iber 7 | 
{| — e * r othy off 3 
0 ung, and to mofa ng King Heng % now in tha | 
| land,” Wife to wir XIII andi ten n. thirty eighth, Teatr, of; hig. Age dg 
Clanadia of Britagne;| Wiſe to Francis l. grew deſptrately in e therLadys |, 
After the Deceaſe of Claudi be at. is \Buljens: and ſought all Ways to- 
tamded on>iAfargartt. of- * Nhÿhr make, bexepaKriply! ̃/ith His Deſttesz Dug; | 
greatly favaured-the ProwfantReligign: all: in- her Medety and; Cha ſtir, ; 
eee ſprung an in Fravetd dogs rege un hefe N 
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£ 
: entire Aſcendency over King Henry, 


_ | pleat Inſtrument in procuring his Royal 


| Fl Eaibraces, tho aer ſollicited 
by o great a King. 
- , Heury, notwithſtandi be with - 


this Rep ulſe from the La 


was eee to en er IT; ſome 


Means or other. . riow- been 
married to Catherine: of Spain ſeventeen. 
Years; She was a moſt grave and fe- 


ligious Woman, which did not 
_ well ſuit Henry VIIPs Temper; 
beſides, he had no Male Iſſue by her, 
nor ever expected any, which very 


much diſturbed him ; a notwithſtand- 


only one Child living, and that was a 
Daughter, named Mam, ' afterwards 
Deen of England, and generally 
known by the N ame of Bloody Queen 
Mary, on account of the vaſt Numbers 


who ſuffer'd in her ſhort _ for "we 


ſake of Religion. 4 
The Divorce of” King H VIB. 5 
from Queen Catberine, and his Mar- 
riage afterwards with Anne Bullen, Mo- 
ther to Queen' Elizabeth, is ſo: material 
a Part of this Hiſtory, chat we ſhall 

ive the Reader the moſt authentick 

counts mae that whole Af. 

Cardinal Wolſey;. who. was how in the 
Hou of all his Glory, and had the 


was, thro' a private Grudge, the com- 


Maſter*s Deſires. The eur Charles 


V. who was Nephew to Ca. 


therine, had deny'd | Wolſey the Arch- 
biſhoprick of 7. % which the ambi- 
tious Temper of that Cardinal could no 


ways forgive; and ſtill farther, Charles 

- had oppoted him in his 1 om of 
gaining cke Popedem. Wolſey 
Puch bent upon Revenge, tac ava 


Leg of Queen ELLLABBTH 


7 Anne Bullen, 


.- lawful 
very \therine of Spain; That he had married 


favourable Opportunity offer'd him, 
which he took care to. purſue to the ut- 
moſt of his Power, He therefore per- 
ſuaded King Henry that he had Adel 
gainſt the — of God and Man, and 
ſed him to declare himſelf in the 
following Manner, concerning the Un- 
Ainet of his. Marriage with Ca- 


bis Brother's Widow, and found it fer- 


bidden by the Law of Moſes; and nel. 


withſtanding be had tbe Pope 's Diſpenſu- 
tion, yet be was perfectly convinced, that 


ing ſhe had ſeveral times miſcarried, b Pope could not diſpenſe with the Lows 
| {twice of Male Children) yet ſhe had 


of God. | 
Soon after this the Archbiſhop pre- 
ſented to the King a Writing, under 
the Hands and Seaßs of all the Biſhops, 
wherein they condemned his Marriage, 
as contrary to common Decency, and 
the Law of God. Only ow Biſhop 
of Rpchefter, refuſing to ſet his Hand, it 
{aid the Archbiſ another 
wie his Name unknown ky Bit 
the Biſhops were not the only Perſons 
af this Opinion. Since Luther's Works 
begun to appear, many People in Eng- 
land were put out of their 2 high 
Conceit of the Papal Power. As there- 
N the Validity of the King's Mar- 


Di tion, it was publickly diſputed 
whether the Di ation could autho- 
rize 4 Marriage ſo notoriouſly re 
bed pt of God: Nay, 5 
who were otherwiſe ſtrongly attach'd to 
the Court of Rume, could not reliſm the 
Doctrine of the Pope? $] diſpenſin, with 
the Divine Laws: All theſe Things 
conſpired either to breed or confirm the 
King's Scruples. 

But it was not only Scruples of Con- 
ſcience that Henry alledged to j 


his Deſign. He prevended, chatcho' ho 


was wholly founded on Fulius II's | 


- r mms ior mg moor ug 
r ** 


fle Life and Rega of Queen EIA 


ut- to overcome his Scruples, the Good of Danger of the Kingdom's being one 
er- his People required the Prevention of Day expoſed to a Civil War, if the 
ed an Inconvenience which was eaſily to be King remained till Death in his preſenc 
nd foreſeen. He had but one Daughter, State, and he ſaw no other Way to 
he and very likely ſhoutd have no more come out of it, than by annullipg his 
ſa Children, if his Marriage was not an- Mairage. It is true, he foreſaw great 
8 nulled. If therefore, after his Deceaſe Oppoſition from the Emperor, the 
ied the Validity of his Marriage with Cathe- Qupen's Nephew, who was then very 
br - xine ſhould come to be queſtioned, he powerful. But on the other hand, as 
91. foreſaw England would again be in- that Monarch had himſelf ſhewn on 
ſa- volved, on account of the Succeſſion, this Occaſion Scruples, which hinder'd 
bat in Troubles from whence ſhe was but him from eſpouſing Mary, Henry hoped 
"* juſt freed. * Mary his Daughter, the he would not obſtinately maintain what 
5 King of Scatland his Nephew, and the he had himſelf queſtioned. Beſides, 
re- Queen Dowager of France, could equal- the Juncture ſeemed very favourable for 
Jer ly pretend to the Crown, upon very this Purpoſe. The Pope, who was 
ps, plauſible Reaſons. Mary could alledge Priſoner in the Caſtle of St. Angelo, 
ge, the Pope's Diſpenſation againſt ſuch as ſeemed to have no other Reſource to be 
nd ſhould charge her with her being born reſtored to his former State, than the 
op of an unlawful Marriage, The King Aſſiſtance of France and England, and 
it of Scotland, who was next Heir after Henry did not queſtion that Francis, 
Kr her, could maintain, the Diſpenſation who ſtood in need of him, would pro- 
t Vas not valid. The Queen Dowager, mote his Proceedings to the utmoſt of 
ns the King's Siſter, could alledge, that his Power. As to the reſt, he never 
cks the firſt was legitimate, and the ſe- doubted the Pope's Authority, reckon- 
- cond a Foreigner. Theſe ſeveral Claims ing that Clement VII. could revoke a 
gh might eaſily kindle a Civil War in Diſpenſation granted by Fulius II. Nay, 
re- England, where it was but too viſible Cardinal Wolſey warranted the Succeſs 
FI that each would find Adherents; not to of the Affair; whether he had already 
Ps (| mention the Foreign Succours' they gained the Pope, or imagined that 
ed might be ſupported with. Henry therefore Clement in his preſent” Circumſtances 
10- imagined there was but one Way to could deny the King nothing; ſo it 
8 prevent this Danger, namely, by an- was reſolved, the Suit ſhould be moved 
ny nulling his Marriage, and taking ano- in the Court of Rome to cauſe the Mar- 
iro ther Wife, by whom, with God's riage to be annulled. . 
the Ble he might have Sons. He to The beſt Reaſon that could be al- 
ich whom the Secrets of all Hearts are open, ledged, was, That Julius Difpenſation 
8 can only know for certain, whether was contrary io the Divine Law, and 
he | this Thought was inſtilled into him by that alone aug ht to bave been ſufficient. 
MET the Danger he foreſaw, by his Aver- But it would have been imprudent to 
Ns ſion to the Queen, or by his Love for begin with diſputing the Prerogative of 
ify, | une Bullen. But however this may be, the Roman Pontiffs, when:'a - Favour | 
he independently of the Motives aſcribed was to be Aked of the Court of Nome. 
vas | p75 07 * N Recourſe b 
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was regardleſs of his Salvation, or able 
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to him, it is certain, there was great 


—_— 


another Expedient, which was to find 
Nullities in Julius's Bull, and ſhow it 
was procured by falſe Surmiſes, and un- 
true Suggeſtions, which rendered the 
Bull revocable, even according to the 
Rules of the Court of the Rota. And 
this was not very difficult. The Bull 


was grounded upou Henry's and Cathe- 


rine's Requeſt, ſetting forth that their 
Marriage was neceſſary to preſerve Peace 
between Englandand Spain. And here 


were found two Reaſons for revoking 


the Bull. The firſt, that Heury being 
then but twelve Years old, could not 
be deemed to have any Political Views, 
whence it was inferred, that the Re- 
queſt was not his'own. The ſecond, 
that the ſuggeſtion was falſe, ſince as 
Matters:then .'ſtood between Spain and 
England, the Marriage was not at all 
neceſſary for the Preſervation of Peace 


1 between the two Crowns, and conſe- 
. A quently Julius II. had been ſurpri- 
i jg © od NOR OTING | 


£ © > 


Another Nullity was found, as the 


/ Bull having no other Foundation than 


the Maintenance of Peace and Union 


between Henry VII. and the King and 
Queen of Spain, this Reaſon ceasꝰ' d 
'when the Marriage was conſummated, 
ſince Henry VII. and Iſabella were now 
dead. In fine, it was alledged, that 
VIII. having proteſted againſt 
arriage before Conſummation, 
thereby renounced the Liberty granted 


Hen 
his 


him by the Bull, and therefore another 


Bull was neceſſary to render the Mar- 
' riage valid. But all theſe Reaſons were 


| produced only to afford the Pope a Pre- 
' rence” to revoke Fulius's Diſpenſation. 


For, if the Contrariety of the Diſpen- 
ſation to the Divine Law, was not the 
real Foundation tor ſuing for the Di- 


= se. 
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Recdurſe therefore was to be had to vorce, nothing would have been more” 


eaſy for the Pope, than to quiet the 
King's Conſcience; by confirming hat- 
ever had been done, by a new Bull. 
Mean while, as the Pope's Com- 
pliance was not doubted in his pteſent 
Circum ſtances, the King ſent Doctor 
Knight, Secretary of State, to Rome, 
to deſire him to ſigh four. Inſtruments 
drawn in England. The firſt a Com- 
miſſion to Cardinal Wolſey, to 1 and 
decide the Affair with ſome Engliſb 
Biſhops. The ſecond was a Bull De- 
cretal, declaring the King's Marriage 


with Catberme void, becauſe Arthur's 
vith the fame Princeſs was coummated. 


By the third, the Pope granted the 
King a Diſpenſation to marry another 
Wife. By the fourth he promiſed never 
to repeal any of the three foregoing Acts. 
uigbi departed from England in 
July, 1527, about the Time the Cardinal 


began his Journey to confèer with the 


King of France. But as the Pope was 
Priſoner, and guarded by à Jpeniſb 
Captain, it was impoſſible for Knight” 


to have an Audience. He found means 


however to convey to him a Memo-' 
rial, containing the Sum of his Com- 
miſſion, to which the Pope returned a 
favourable” Anſwer. He made believe 
he would grant whatever the King de- 
fired, tho* the Emperor had already 
required him, by the General of the 
Franciſcans, not to do any thing in tliat 
Affair, without commudicating it to. 
his Miniſters.” By the Way, this ſhewszl 
Henty had reſolved long before to ſue 
for his Divorce, ſince the Em peror had 
time to hear of it, and ſend to the Pope. 
As it was not practicable for Ruigbi to 
treat wich the Pope in Perſon, the 
Matter was carried no färther at that 
Time. At length, the News ef the 
Pope's 


contrioing to | 
to facrifice him if he found it for his 
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a going to be /releas'd reaching 


England, Cardinal Folfey writ to Sir 
Gregory Cafſali, tlie King's ordinary 
ar ay at ow — _ him to 
Join Knight, and preſs the Pope to grant 
| — King's. Requeſt. This Letter | 

ſtrong Terms, and 
Knight and Caſſali fancied they hac 


worded in | very 
ſhew'd the Cardinal's Delire that the Di- 
vorce ſhould be effected. It was dated 
the 5th of December 152%. the Cardinal 
not yet knowing that the Pope had 
made his Eſcape the gth of the ſame 
Month. 1447 5 90 | 
Clement VII. being retired to Orvieto, 
Knight went and talked with him about 
the Affair. The Pope own'd he had re- 
ceiv'd his Memorial, and promis'd a- 
in to do all that lay in his Power for 
the King's Satisfaction, but prayed him 
not to be too haſty. His Circumſtances 
then were ſuch, that he did not yet 
know, whether he ſhould want the King 
of England, or whether the Emperor 


would agree with him. Wherefore he 


deſired to gain Time, in order to pro- 
ceed as ſhould beſt ſuit with his Intereſt, 


But for that Reaſon, and becauſe the. 


King's Orders were urgent and poſitive, 


Knight would not delay his Negociation. 


He earneſtly preſſed the Pope, who 
promigd at laſt to ſign the Acts, on 
Condition no Uſe ſhould be made of 
them, till the Germans and Spaniards 
were departed out of Italy. Knight 
willingly accepted of the Condition, 
imagining, when the Inſtruments ready 

ed were in the King's Hands, he 
would ufe them when he pleagd. But 
the Pope was not eaſily to be deceiv'd. 
Whilſt he fei to have no other View 
than to fatisfy the King, he was only 
gain Time, being ready 


PV He ug'& therefore all his 


\ 
. "4 * 


to talk with the Cardinal Sanctorum 
was - Quatuor. | 


the Affair, by Means 
unſuſpected by the King. To this end, 


he told Knight, that before the Inſtru- 


ments were executed, he ſhould be glad 


The- Pope having cus engaged, 


no 


more to do, than to prepoſſeſs in the 


King's Favour the Cardinal, whom the 


Pope intended to conſult. They were 
at no great Pains to ſucceed, ſince, be- 


ſides ten thouſand Ducats which they 


had in Hand to reward ſuch as ſhould 
do them Service, they were en 'd 
to make what farther Promiſes they 
ſhould think fit, in the King's Name. 
The Cardinal examining the Inſtruments 
ſent. from England, found very great ' 
Faults, particularly in the Legate's Com- 
"miſſion, and took upon him to draw 
one more ps Which done, Knight 


and Caſſali waited on the Pope, and 


preſſed him to ſign. - He did not ab- 
ſolutely refuſe, but ſaid, The Emperor 
having required him not to act in that 
Buſinefs without i ing it to him, it 
was neceſſary to find ſome Expedient to 
excuſe ſo haſty a Proceeding : Fhat 
therefore it would be proper to cauſe 
Lautrec to march towards Orviete, and 
preſs him in his Maſter's Name to give 
the King .of England Satisfaction. 


Lautrec being then at Bologna, to get 


him to march to Orvieto, there would 
have been Occaſion for Orders from the 
Court. of France, which would have 
taken up much Time, Wherefore 
Henry's Agents rejected the Expe- 
dient, their Aim being to finiſh 
the Affair before the Emperor had 
Notice thereof. At laſt the Pope, 


finding himſelf extremely preſſed, de- 


9 to them the Commiſſion for 


* 
\ 
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Cardinal Wolſey, with the Bull of Diſ- 
penſation for the King, and promis'd 
to ſend: into England the Bull Decretal 
to null the Marriage. 

Henry deemed the Affair ended, when 
he heard the Pope had left it to Cardi- 


nal Folſey*s Deciſion. But when, after 


much Difficulty, he had obtained this 
Commiſſion for the Cardinal, with a 
Bull Decretal, declaring the Marriage 
void, and a Diſpenſation to marry 


again, he found however there was yet 


nothing done. The Commiſſion was 
dated from: St. Angelo, whilſt the Pope 
was a Priſoner, which rendered it entire- 
ly null, and conſequently there was a 
neceſſity of renewing it. The Deeretal 
had no Clauſe to hinder the Pope from 
revoking it if he pleasd. In fine, the 
P ſpenſation was only conditional, in 
caſe the King's Marriage with Catherine 
ſhould be declared void. Beſides, there 
were. certain Reſtrictions inſerted, leav- 
ing the Pope at Liberty to repeal it. 


For Inftance, he granted the Diſpenſa- 


tion, as. far as mght be without offend- 
ing God, | notwithſtanding any Prohibi- 
tions of the Divine Law, or other Con- 
Pitutions'\and Ordinances whatever to the 
contrary, as far as the Autherity Apaſto- 
tical reached. , Henry was not a little 
concerned to ſee that he could not uſe 


theſe Bulls, without being liable to be 


moleſted. Nevertheleſs, in the Belief, 
that all this was owing to Inadvertency, 
he ordered Sir George Caſſali, his Am- 
baſſador at Rome, to, demand Bulls leſs 
liable to / Diſpute. _ Caſſali ſpoke of it 
frequently to the Pope, but could ob- 
tain no poſitive Anſwer, Only the Pope 
finding himſelf preſſed, told him as a 
Secret, that he advis'd the King to pro- 
ceed, and get his Marriage annulled, 
hy virtue of the Commiſſion given the 


Loegate, but with as little Noiſe as poſ- 


ſible, and marry the Woman deſired. 
He grounded this Advice upon its being 
much eaſier to confirm a Thing when 


done, than to permit him to do it. He 


charged Caſſali, however, not to let the 
King know this Suggeſtion came from 
him. Henry looked upon this Advice 
as a Snare laid for him by the Pope. 
He conſidered, it was not poſſible to 
have ſuch a Cauſe tried without Noiſe, 
ſince it was neceſſary the Queen ſhould 
be heard, otherwiſe the Sentence would 
be evidently void. In the next place, 
had he done what he was advis'd to, he 
would have been entirely at the Pope's 
Mercy, who, according to the Opinion 
of the Canoniſts, might have refus'd:to 
confirm the Legate's Sentence, as well 
as the conſequent. Marriage, So, the 
Affair being taken into Conſideration; -. 
it was thought more proper to apply 
directly to the Pope Radar rl het 

Purſuant to this Reſolution, the King 
ſent Stephen Gardinen, Cardinal 'Wolſty's 
Secretary, and Edward Fox, to manage 
the Affair. Their Inſtructions were to 
demand for the Cardinal a new Com- 
miſſion, appointing him Judge of the 
Cauſe, with Powers to null the King's 
Marriage, if he thought proper, and 


yet to declare his Daughter: legitimate; 


to preſs the Pope to give him a Promiſe 
under his Hand, not to revoke the 
Legate's Commiſſion; to demand a 
Bull. Decretal to null the King's Mar- 
riage, and a Diſpenſation to eſpouſe 
another Wife without any Reſtriction. 
In ſhort, the Envoys had Orders to 
acquaint the Pope, that the Divorce. was 
not adviſed by. the Cardinal, and to diſ- 


play the extraordinary Merit of, the 


Lady the King intended to eſpbuſe. 
This was Anne Bullen, as may enſily be 
: gveſſed, 


of Affairs was ſomething changed. 


The Life. a 


cealed his Love for her. 

It was very proper to tell the Pope 
that the Cardinal was not Author of the 
Counſel which had induced the King 
to ſue for a Divorce, ſince he or 

uired for Judge. And yet the. 
— by Gardiner and Fox, clearly How 
he was iofighely deſirous the thing 


ſhould ſucceed., - Finally, it appears 
that the King was ſtill willi to have 
ſome Fance enſion for the.Queen, and 
the Emperor her Newphew, Tince he 


required that the Legate ſhould have tha 


Powers to declare Mary 9 ” 
When Gardiner and Fox came to 
Orvieto, Lautrec . was. e to 
Naples. But his Progreſs was yet 

conſiderable, that it was difficult to 
judge of the Succeſs of his Undertaking, 
eſpecially as the Inperialiſis were no 
departed from Rome in order to oppaſe 
his Paſſage. Nay, it was likely, there 
would be a Battle, | and as the. Event 
was doubtful, the Pope took... care not 
to incur the Emperor's Reſentment, in 
caſe his Arms. were victorious, So, to 
gain time, he ſent the King a Letter in 
Cypher, as if. he meant to acquaint him 
with a Secret, and yet it was not 

ſihle to diſcover his Intention. 2 5 
Letter not being very, welcome, the 
Envoys had Orders to inſiſt upon, their 
-Demands. - But, at that. time the Face 


tree. had nom made Conqueſſ in the 
Kingdom, of. Naples, and the Prince of 
Orange, unable to op. his March,, Was 


retired to the Metropolis, which pro- | 


bably was going ta be inveſted... It 


would - therefare, have been yery) 
prodn to diſoblige Henry, w en.. 


ing of France his Ally deep hc 


Noint of becoming N poWert 
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and Reign. N Queen Ela ABE TR. 
gueſſed, 3 Laß. 80 
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Clement bein tly em- 
barraſſed in ſo nice a — bad N 
courſe to his uſual Artifices, to try to 
gain, He feigned to deſire no- 
thing 1 W ardently, as to ſatisfy Henry, 
though he was. reſolved in his own 
to do nothing effectual in his Fa- 
your. His Aim was to become Maſter 
of the Affair of the Divorce, and pro- 
long it till the Events of the War ſhould 
ae him to content either the 


or or the Ki a 
"Ke he Intereſt of his, Houſe. ed 
he ſhould, manage the Emperor, 
3 it. was this means that he 
hoped to reſtore t we Medici's, to Florence. ; 


That of bis See was no less f important. 


Henry demanded: that he ſpould fewo 
a, Diſpenſation granted by a Pope. 118 


1 upon the Suppoſition that 
(ps Fe ope had 724 ae th to gran, 1 
that is, properly ng, that 
ſhould. declare the Bae Fontift h 
hitherto aſſumed a Prer Ive whic 
belonged, not: to t em. 6 very 
difficult. Step to be "taken, - at a. Time 
when, great part of Germany had 88 75 
Lad the Pope's Dominion, and nothing 


ery where 710 but N Sen ts 

lurmuys: againſt. the: _EXOT itant 
5 they had Ps She Clements: 
real Deſign.was.to amuſe 0 King with 
Hopes he would conſent. t to his Divorce, 


till it was in his Power to oppoſe it with 
fety.... e TE LPR to look 


for. Ren fteries i the Pope's' Con- 
pf l 0h appear in the 


. «gy being in this Diſpoſ 
valed nos & i ret to grant 


1 he or 8 Of | 
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the King to deſire the Po 


V 
Engiiſh Prelate be ſhould think fit to 


chuſe, and gave him as ample Powers 


as the King defired. But beſides the 
abovementioned Inconveniencies in the 
Decretal and Piſpenſation, the King's 
Council found two in Cardinal * 
new Commiſſion. The firſt was, That 
there was no Clauſe to hinder the Pope 


from revoking it. The ſecond, That to 
appoint for fole Judge of the Cauſt a Car- 


dinal devoted to the King, and actual 


bis Prime Miniſter, would be a manife 


Nullity. Thefe Conſiderations obliged 
that he would 
join another Legate with Cardinal Wolſey, 


. * 


and poſitively promiſe not to revoke the 


Commiſſion; |, As, when this was de- 


manded, Lautrec was 'now before 
Naples, and it was not doubted, he 
would become, Maſter of the City, as 
well as of the reſt of the Kingdom, the 
Pope granted whatever was deſired. He 
appointed therefore, by a Bull dated at 

rue the bth of June, Thomas Wolſey 
Cardinal of York, and Lorenzo Cam- 
Pegio Cardinal Biſhop of Saliſbury for 
his Legates 4 latere, giving them the 
fame Powers he had granted to Wol/zy 
alſo, appointing them his Vicegerents 
in the Affair of the Divorce, and com- 
mitting to them his whole Authority, 
He likewiſe gave the 13th of Fuly, the 


Promiſe under his Hand deſired by the 


King. In a Word, he delivered to 


Campegio a Decretal, nulling the Ih Thirdly te” tiproily yoined him 
TI 5 he ce 


Marriage, | expreſſed in the very Terin: 
which had been as it were dictated to 
him. It ſeemed Henn could deſire no- 
thing more. But all the Artifices of 
the Court of Rome were not yet known 
in England, The Pope only intend 
to gain time, 11 ont co der s HNVE 
the Naplet Expedition. To that Ent? 
he always placed ſome Interval between 
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bis Favours to the King. Wolſey was 


* 


made ſole Judge in the Affair of the 
Divorce, the 13th of April; Campegio 
was in a Conſiſtory, declared his Aff - 


ciate, about the End of the ſame Month; 


but the Bull was not drawn till the 6th 
of June. His Promiſe not to revoke 
the Commiſſion was not ſigned before 


the 23d of Fuly, In all Appearance, 


the Decretal was not drawn till Auguf?, 
nor did Campegis begin his Journey till 
after Laulret's Death, or perhaps after 
raiſing the Siege of Naples; that is, 
when the Pope was no longer in Dread 
of France, and it was more neceſſary 
than ever to manage the Emperor. So, 
ie may almoſt be affirmed, that when 
N departed from Rome, the Pope 
was refolved not to grant the Divorce. 
It was however requiſite, he ſhould ſtill 


ſeem willing to ſatisfy Henry, in order 
not to be delivered to the Emperor's - 


Mercy, with whom he was determined 
to agree, and nothing was more ca- 
pable to procure him advantagious Terms, 
than his ſeeming Union with France 
and England. This was moſt certainly 
the Secret of the Pope's Policy, and the 
real Motive of all his Artifices in this 


Affair. In Purſuance therefore of the 


Refolution he had taken, he gave the 
following Inſtructions to his Legate. 
Firſt, to prolong the Affair as much as 
poſſible. Secondly, not to give Sen- 
tence upon the Divorce before the Re- 
ption of his Commands in writing. 


not to ſhew the Bull to any Perſon but 


the King and Cardinal Wolſey, nor to 


part with it out of his Hands without 


his Order, upon any Pretence what- 


ever 


Cunpexio departing with theſe In- 


ſtructions, arrived not in England till 
October, ſix or ſeven Months after he 
was 


as ain a@ woos os 


at Name Peg: . heat Obſtacle. 
58 the, pretend ded. Di 
Le. Glas 115 was not ſurp 


manifeſtly 
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— the road, the 
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WS layon tor  Hepry's) 
= erine. t there was this A 


5 1 5 ibs Bull and the Brief, 
2 Pape in, Bol fad, ee 


785 perhaps, conſummated 
9 5 050 'ord; perhaps was. o 
in m.. thence, 
rized, ſince 
he.look'd; upon Catherine's firſt Mar. 
riage as conſummated. , But this Brief, of 
which they only gave an Gude 
Copyz N . Origin} to 
the King's Miniſters,, was, probably, 
propos'd olely; to cauſe Time to be loſt 
2 286 Riu - For, there were two 
Reaſons, among many others, which 
prov'd; it to be a Forgery. 
The firſt was, That this Brief granted 
at Catherine's, Requeſt, Fla that 
Princeſs's Marriage with. Arthur to have 
been conſummated, and yet ſhe had ſworn 
the contrary. And upon that her Agents 
7 grounded the Validity of Fulius's 
ſpenlation. The ſecond Reaſon was 
more ſtrong, namely, That the 


ng was dated the 26th of December 


1503. Now as in the Date of the Brief, 
the Court of Rome begins the Year the 
25th of December, being Chriſtmas- day,. 
this Date anſwered to = 26th of De- 
cember 1502, of the common Tear, 
that is, ten Months before Hane II. 
was Pope. 

Campegio —. arrived in 1 England, 


began his hip with gravely ex- 
horting the King to live in good under- 
ſtanding with the Queen, and deſiſt 


—_ a turther Proſecution of this Mat- 
This was taken very ill from a 
4 5 FE 


| England, the Pope was taking Menſures 
to 


Legate who, was.thought to he. ſentointo 
Englang. to judge the in. on 
of the King. Alter thats; 
quice. contrary to the Queen, Ag 
ing to P4 uade her, that, En 
iage comply with the King's F. And 
even 3 it, A dee e 
oppoſe. it. But whether n \'was. 
told beforehand what ſhe; to Ay or 
n ee ſpoke het .own Thou ſhe 
anſwer'd,.; Ihe was the King's Wife, and: 
would be ſo, till parted from him by 
the Pope's Sentence. Campegia not be- 
ing able to prevail with the King or 
Queen, affirmed, he could not proceed 
without freſh: Orders, as if his whole, 
Commiſſion ys only to make theſe Ex- 
hortations. But it was ſix Months be · 
fore his Inſtructions arrived. Mean 
while, he kept the King in hopes of 
obtaining his Deſires, and even inſinuat- 
ed, that he was himſelf ſatisfied of the 
Juſtice, of his Cauſe, To amuſe him 
the better, he ſhow'd him the Bull he 
had brought with him, and gave the 
Cardinal his Collegue a Sight of it alſo. 
But when he was preſſed to ſhow it to 
ſome Lords of the Council, he replied, 
he had very poſitive Orders N et no 
Perſon ſee it but the King and Walſey,, 
Henry ſurprized and angry at ſuch a pro- 
ke wank, complained of it to the Pope, 
who, inſtead of blaming his Legate, 
anſwered, He had done very well. to 
follow his Orders : That the; Decretal, 
was granted on Condition it was ſhown: 
to none but the King and Cardinal Mol. 


— 


, and on purpoſe to prevent Wolſey's 


ruin, which otherwiſe, he was told, 
would be infallible: That in, fine, the 
Bull was not to be publiſh'd, unleſs the 


Legates PE Sentence for the King: hk 


| Whilſt Compegio amuſed Henry in 
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e conclude. his' Treaty, wich the Em. 
peror, atid ſeeking Pretences to leave 

| e Kin, 6 of France and Eng land whom 

le dic kdügzer u feardd,”' fine the” Naples 


" miſcartied? e com- 
Ache tue MG archs Pad 


= phe th 
appointed” bim, in not cauſing Ra- 


_ and” Cervis' to be reſtored to him 
to their Promiſe ; thereby in- 
he, 


that it. was not to be th 
ſkrange, Wo made 225 


nic haſte to ſatisfy Hen 
ethat Prince had neglected to TS Him 
Juſtice. by. the Venetians. He would 
fain have had it believed, that the Affair 
oft the [Divorce was retarded ſolely on 


— He ecounf, and Was 'Yeſirous to have 
ces in His Power, before 


he Ted: Wich the Emperor. But, 


what Caution ſoever he uſud, his 
Negotiation in Spain could not be fo 
private, but Francis and Henry had 
Mane Intelfgence of it. They com- 
ned, to him by their Ambaſſadors, 
&'conftantly denied he intended to 
from his Neutrality. Mean 
while, under Colour of removing theſe 


grouhdleſs Suſpicions, he difpatched in- 


into England one Campana, to give the 
King. tf ralr Aſſurances of his good In- 
tentiond, but withal, ſent by him ex: 
preſs Orders to Cardinel rg 6! to 
burn the Bull Decretal, and de 


tences to retard the Proceedings. 


At laſt, Henry tired to ſee To many 
cauſeleſy 5 


affected Delays, and perceiving they 


carne from the Pope, ſent, about the 
End of the Year, Sir Francis Brian 
and Peter Vannes to Rome, to diſcover 
They had likewiſe ſeveral. 


the Cauſe. 
other Commiſſions. Firſt, to fearch 


| 


r the 
Sentence of the Divorce as long as poſ- 
ſtble. Campegio immediately n 
the firſt of theſe Orders, and as for the 
ſecond, never ceaſed” finding freſh Pre- N 


the Pope Records for the pretended: 
Brief of uu IT; Secondly, to pro- 


= 15 themſelves; ſeveral Expe- 


ts,” Tpetdily to endithe' Aﬀair of the | 


and to ſt, under fei ned 
ws por. inen 5 Rome, ther 
they were practicable. Thirdly, in 
- ker faw the Pope over-awed' by 
che Emperor's Threat , they had el 
to öffer him a Gpard of” two. thoufandt 


Men! Laſtly, if this had: To Effect, 


they were to balance the 'Emperor's 
Menaces with others from the King. 
a found the * ok in a real or 

nded Fright, Emperor's b. 
flet's Threats to have him depoſed fot 4 
Baſtard *His' Anſwer thete dre to che 
Offer of the two thouſand. Men bn. A 
Guard, was, that it would not be ca 
ble of ſecuring him, but rather ren 
him more ſuſpected. He took care not 
to put himſelf in the. King's Power, 
when he was thinking Week entirely | 
with him. The two Envoys ſeeing 5 
Pope leaned to the Emperor's Side, 
plainly told him at laft, That if be con- 
tinued to deny the. King their Maſter 
Satisfation, be might ge aſſured England 
would be loft to him: That'the EE: gli 
were already but too much. tiſpoſed a 
withdraw their Obedience from the Holy 
See, and upon the leaft Encouragement 
from the King, would 8 publith what 
they yet 1 4 concealed in their Hearts: - 


That * img. _ Foun and ibe 
g of France, e powerful and very 
| 5 5 united, . L 7 ere fore the Pegs 


a6 þ run 4 2 Hazard, ; + if be ſhould -* 

- theſe two Monarchs bis. 
Enemies : That though the Naples Expe-- 
dition bad miſcarried, be could not he ſure. 
it would be the ſame with thoſe that: 


ſhould be hereafter undertaten; ney, it 


tas eaſy to ſee, by the dangerous State | 
of-- 
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told the King, nothing was to 


1 — — time : That if 
enfion for the Emperor, he 


dealt ſo 4200 the King 225 England, 
a te refuſe” 2 what even Equity 52 


Fees ant Emperors Affairs, ' what might 


the Law of God: required, be muſt lite. 


wiſe expect no Favour or Regard, when 
Aﬀairs-fpould: be altered: That be ought 
to conßſder, the King off England, had en. 
in tbi: Var 1% free bim 
e and and if, inftead of making 2 
grateful Return, be ſhould. join with bis 
Enemy, all: Chriſtians. wal: abbor bis 
Ingratitude. All this was not capable 
to. divert the Pope from his Deſign, and 
> ant ee {til} be thought unreſolv*d; 

replied with a Sign, That he was 
between the Hammer and the Anvil, 
and, which way ſoever he turned, ſaw 
nothing before him but Dangers; and 


therefore he plac'd all his Hopes in the 


Protection of God, who would: not for- 
ſake his Church: That as to the-reft; 
he had done for the King of England 
more than could be reaſonably. expected, 
in committing the trial of his Cauſe to 
two Legates, who were both devored 


to him: That not content with this, he 


{till preſſed him to. do more; and to 


— the cuſtomary Rules of the 


Churches on the like Oceaſions, and 


publickly ſacrifice to him, the Emperor, 


the Archduke his Brother, Queen Ca- 
therine, the Honour, Dignity and In- 


tereſt" of the Holy See: That this was 
ſhould 


aſleing too much, and the King 
at leaſt ſuffer the Affair toi be decided 


by the Legates, appointed for that pur- 


poſe: That it was not his Fault if Mat- 
ters were 'delay%d; and in caſe. it was 
owing to Campegis's ligence;-' he 
* his Gde. This 
plain Indication of the 


* Hd: W the Face 


had acted contrary: 
Anſwer was a 
Pope's Thoughts. . Accordingly, the 


out of er- 


be expected from the Pope, and — 
the only way was to cauſe the 

to give a ſpeedy Sentence. The Truth - 
is, the Pope was now reſolv'd to agree 
with the Emperor; and if he ſnewid 
any farther Regard for Henry, it was only - 
to avoid an 


Fear the Em 


cluding; 
The 
were commiſſionèd ty 
1. Whether, if the © 
ligion, the King; ſhould” have 

to marry.again,?/' 2; Or, if the King 
ſhould vow Religion as well as the 
Queen, whether the Pope would diſ- 


propoſe, were, 


penſe with his Vow, and allow him to 
Queen was 


take another Wife whilſt the 
alive? 3. Or whether the Pope would 
grant him a Diſpenſation to have two 


Wives? But it does not appear how 


theſe Points were decided. As for the 


Brief produc'd by the Imperial Miniſters, 
there rer the leaſt Trace of 


any ſuch: - 
thin 


3 him, for | 
from tage of ie in de Treary they were con 
. > 
een vowed Re- 


. whic 
Certificates. | 
whole'Year 1528; at the Cloſe whereof ' 
found himfelf no more advanc- : 


ong the Pope's Records, 
7 Engliſb 


In this manner 


the King 


of 
a 1 


e l 
the : 


ed than at the Beginning, except that 


he had ſtill ſhone: Hope from C 
who all a 


in his Inter 
Faucis, in ne 


in with the Emperor, 
loſt all. ge of ſucceedi g 


70, » 


ded to be entirely 
lx may be affirmed, that 
to aſſiſt Lautrec, 

was the Cauſe of the Turn which the 

Affair of the! Divorce took, ſince he 
F gave Occaſion to che Pope to 
by which means 


in 


his Purſuit, Mean while, a violent 
Diſtemper, whieh ſeiz d the Pope, had 


* os 


—— 8 33 


46 
_ of Affairs. Cardinal Wolſey having no- 


rice of the. Pope's dangerous Illneſs, had 
ſent an Expreſs to Gardiner, to conjure 
him to neglect nothing that he thought 
le: of procuring: him the Papacy. 
Henry himſelf had writ to ſeveral Cardi- 
nals in his behalf, and the King of 
France, who was not yet ſecure of a 
Peace, had given him all thoſe of his 
Faction. It is pretended, : Wolfey would 
have been ſure of more than a third; of 
the Votes, in caſe the Pope had died. 
Indeed that was not ſufficient to make 
him Pope; but it was enough to hinder 
any other from being ſo. This Affair 
was even carried ſo far, that, the King 
had ordered his Ambaſſadors at Rome, 
that if, notwithſtanding the Cardinals 
of Wolſiy's Faction, another Perſon 
ſbould he deſigned, they ſhould fo 
manage, that theſe Cardinals ſhould 
-proteſt againſt the Proceedings in the 
<Conclave, and then, withdrawing to 
ſome ſecure Place, ſhould themſelves 
come to a new Election. I do not know, 
whether it would have been eaſy for the 
Ambaſſadors to obtain ſo abſolute a Re- 
ſignation to the King's Pleaſure, How- 
ever, it is not ſtrange that Henry ſhould 
be ſo very deſirous of procuring the 
Papacy for his Miniſter and Favourite. 
But it is ſurprizing, chat a Prince who 
was called Protector of the Church, and 
Defender of the Faith, ſhould not ſcruple 
purpoſely to endeavour to form aSchiſm 
in the Church, to gratify his Paſſion. 
As for Cardinal Wolſey, nothing in his 
Conduct ought to be thought ſtrange; 
ſince it is certain, he was ready to ſacri- 
fice every thing to his Ambition. The 
Pope's Recovery put an end to all theſe 
, Which however could not be ſo 

rivate but they came to his Knowledge. 
his made him conſider Wolſey as a 
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dangerous Rival, and capable of ſup- 
anting him if an Opportunity offered, 
uſing for Pretence the Defect in his 
aA een 0, Und 
When Clement VII. was fully re- 
covered, the Proceedings for the 
Divorce continued upon the ſame 
Foot as before. The Pope gave 
Hopes, the Affairs ſhould be de- 
cided in Exgland for the King, by 
Sentence of the Legates, which he 
would himſelf confirm to make it more 
authentick. His Aim was to gain 
Time, and prevent the Appearance of 
any Miſunderſtanding between him and 
the Court of England, before he had 
concluded his Treaty with the Emperor, 
becauſe it was a means to obtain bettet 
Terms. To this End, and to hinder 
Henry from being impatient, he had 
put into Gardiner's Hands a Brief, pro. 
miſing not to revoke the Powers given 
the Legates. Bit, beſides that the 
Brief was expreſſed in ambiguous Terms, 
he knew Sentence would not be paſſed 
without his poſitive Orders. This 
Management which the Pope continued 
with many Artifices, afforded the King 
ſome Hopes of gaining him to his In- 
tereſt. To ſucceed the better, he pre- 
vail'd with the King of France to ſend 
to the Pope the Biſhop of Bayonne, 
with Orders earneſtly to ſolicit the De- 
ciſion of the Affair. He could have 
wiſh'd that the Pope of his on acrord 


vVvould have granted a Bull to annul his 
Marriage, and diſpenſe with his taking 


another Wife, or at leaſt, have given 


the Legates ſuch a Commiſſion, as it 


ſhould not be in their Choice to judge 
otherwiſe than in his Favour. The 
Pope, pleas'd at his being ſo intent up- 
on his own Projects, ſtill fed him with 
Hopes of Succeſs. But withal, he ex- 

preſs'd 


to help him to bear the 


preſs d great Fear of what the Emperor 
might do againſt him, and uſed that 
Pretence to delay the Favour he.ſeem'd 
to intend to grant. Ia every thing elſe 
he was always ready to content the King, 
The Biſhoprick of Wincheſter being 
vacant by the Death of Richard Fox, 
and Henry deſiring him to beſtow it on 
Welſey, the Bulls for that purpoſe were 
immediately 1 It is true 
they were rated at fiſteen thouſand 
| s. But Yol/ey would give but fix 
thouſand, alledging, he did not want 
them, ſince the King had already grant- 
ed him the Temporalities of the Bi- 
ſhoprick. This ſhews in what Spirit he 


thus heaped upon him the Church - Pre- 


ferments. But herein is nothing ſurpriz- 
ing, ſince the Pope himſelf made no 
ſcruple to own in his Bull, that he con- 
ferr'd this Biſhoprick on the Cardinal, 
Expence to 
which he was obliged by his Rank. 
Whilſt theſe things paſs'd, the Em- 
peror haſten'd, as much as poſſible, the 
Concluſion of his Treaty with the Pope, 
being reſolv'd to grant whatever he re- 
quir'd, rather than give him occaſion 
to join with his Enemies. Before the 
Pope was aſſured of this Agreement, 
Policy requir'd he ſnould keep the Em- 
peror in fear that che Affair of the Di- 
vorce would be determin'd to the King 
of England's Satisfaction. Conſequent- 
ly, it was his Intereſt that the Affair 
ſhould remain undecided, to let the 
Emperor ſee, it depended on the Suc- 
ceſs of the Negociation at Barcelona. 
But when he had brought him to his 
own Terms, he began inſenſibly to ſeek 
Pretences to break his Engagements 
with Henry. So, the Reſtitution of 
Ravenna and Cervia was again moved, 
the Pope feigning to believe, that if 
5 | 


5 WW. pu | 4 | \ * Were” | 
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Henry had deſir'd it, he ſhould have 
had theſe two Cities before now, and 
from thence took occaſion' to be diſ- 
pleas d. On the other Hand, the Em- 
peror knowing the Pope's Intention, 
proteſted, in * Catherine's Name, 
againſt whatever ſhould be done in Eng · 

land in the Affair of the Divorce, de- 
claring, that ſhe excepted againſt the 

two . as one was notoriouſl 

devoted to the King, and the other Bi- 
ſhop of Saliſbury. The King's Mini- 
ſters uſed their utmoſt Endeavours to 
perſuade the Pope to reject the Proteſta- 
tion. But he replied, He could not, 
without ſhewing himſelf too partial to 
the King, ſince a. Proteſtation was no 
Prejudice to the Cauſe itſelf, That it. 
would be a very ſtrange Thing to refuſe 
a Queen the right of proteſting, which 
the meaneſt Perſon *could claim. All 
this, added to many other Circum- 
ſtances, and to certain Advices that the 
Pope was treating with the Emperor, 
took from the Engliſh Miniſters all 
Hopes of prevailing with him. Where- 
fore, they writ to the King that the 

were only amuſed, and if the ' Proceſs 
was not ſpeedily decided in England, 
there was Danger of its being brought 
to Rome, Whereupon, the King re- 
ſolved to proceed before the Legates, 

and not ſuffer himſelf to be any longer 
amuſed by deceitful Promiſes. Mean 
while, when the Inſtrument whereby 
the Pope had promiſed not to revoke 
the Legates Commiſſion, came to be 


examined, it was found to be worded 


in general or ambiguous Terms, which 
left him at liberty to do what he pleas'd. 
So, to know whether he had acted with 
ſincerity, when he ſigned that Inſtru- 
ment, Gardiner was ordered to repre- 
ſent to him, that the Paper on which ir 

Wet | was 
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was written being wet by the Careleſſ- 


neſs of the Courier, and the Words al- 


moſt quite defaced, the King deſired he 
would ſign another. But Clement found 
ſome Artifice to be excus'd.  Where- 
fore the King, being ſatisfy'd there was 
nothing to be expected from the Court 
of Rome, where the Emperor's. Intereſt 
was too great, recall'd Gardiner and 
Brian, ſent Bennet to Rome, only to 
hinder, as much as lay in his Power, 
the Avocation of his Cauſe, Ben- 
net carried a Letter from the two Le- 
gates, directed to the Pope and Car- 
dinals, wherein they ſaid, That the 
principal Point in the Cauſe-they were 
to judge, conſiſted in knowing whether 
Julius II, could grant a Diſpenſation, 
or exceeded his Power: That ſince the 
ſole Point was to decide concerning the 
authority of the Head of the Church, 
they conceiv'd it to be beyond their 
Commiſſion, and therefore . were of 
Opinion, the Pope would do well to 
avocate the Cauſe: That they doubted 
not, the King would conſent to it, pro- 
vided he had ſome Aſſurance it ſhould 
be decided in his Favour. It is hard to 
conceive, what could induce Cardinal 
HYolſey to ſign ſuch a Letter, ſo direct- 
ly contrary to the King's Intereſt, For, 
though the Legates ſeom'd to ſuppoſe 
his Conſent, it was evident the reaſon 
of the Avocation ſubſiſted, whether 
the King conſented or not. Con- 
ſequently they afforded the Pope a 
plauſible Pretence to avocate the Cauſe, 
which the King dreaded of all things. 
Was Wolſey deceived by Campegio, or 
- did he ſacrifice his Maſter's Intereſt ? it 
is difficult to believe either; and yet 
Hiſtorians affirm, that one of the 


principal Cauſes of his Diſgrace was a 


Letter he had wrote to the Pope, which 


came to the King's Knowledge by Ben- 
nel's means, and it might very well be 
this. Indeed, he was inexcufable if he 
ſigned it without the King's Approba- 
tion ; and on the other hand, it cannot 
be conceived that the King ſhould be ſo 
blind as not to ſee the Conſequence of 
C 
Though Campegio came to England 
in OFober laſt Year, it was now the 
end of May, and nothing done towards 
the Trial of the Cauſe which brought 
him thither, The King, having tuf- 
fered himſelf to be amuſed by the Pope, 
whoſe intereſt it was to gain Time, had 
been ever in hopes of obtaining a Bulk 
to null the Marriage, without being 
obliged to go through the ufual For ms 
of a Proceſs. But at length, his Agents 
convincing him that his Expectations 
were in vais, he reſolved to proceed 
before the Legates. To this end, on 
the 31ſt of May 1529, he granted them 
a Licence to execute the Pope's Com- 
miſſion. They met the ſame Day, and 
appointed Aſſiſtants to examine the Pa- 
pers and Evidences. From the very firſt 
Seſſion, it appeared that Campegio in- 
tended to prolong the Proceſs, ſince af- 
ter the Commiſſion was read, he order. 
ed the King and "Queen to be cited'to 
appear the 18th of June. This wWäs 
too long a Term, if there had been any 
Deſign to diſpatch the Affair, eſpecially 
as the Parties were in London itſelf, or 
in one of their Palaces near the City. 
Tho' Wolſey was the ſenior Cardinal, he 
let Campegio preſide, to ſlew he in- 
tended to act impartially. So, from 
the firſt Day to the laſt, Campegio did 
all, without Wolſey's ever appearing to 
oppoſe the affected Delays of his Col- 
legue between the Seſſions. FP. 

In the ſecond Seſſion, the Queen's 


Proctors 


while, the 
the 25th of June; but inſtead} of aps 
pearing,' ſhe'ſent in her Appeal to the 


Proctors excepted againſt*the! two Le- 
gates. But the Exception not being 
deemed valid, ſne had a further Day 
given her, to the 21ſt, On that Day, 
the King and Queen appeared in Perſon. 
But the Qgeen, without ſaying any 
thing to the Legates, went and knee led 


down before the King, and made a very 
moving Speech, concluding wich im- 


ploring his Juſtice and Pity; after 


which, ſhe wiehdrew, and would never | 
more appear, nor ſuffered any one to 


defend her Cauſe. As ſoon: as ſhetwas 
retired, the King declared he was very 


well pleaſed with the Queen, and in 


ſuing to be divorced from her, acted 
ſolely from a Motive of Religion and 
Conſcience. Adding, that his Scruples 
concerning his Marriage ſprung from 
thoſe of the Biſnop of Tarbe, and were 
confirmed by the Opinion of all' the 
Biſhops of England. The Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury confirmed what the King 
faid , concerning the Biſnhops. But 
Fiſher, Biſhop -of Rocbeſter denied he 
ever ſet his Hand to the Writing which 
was preſented to the King. Mean 
Queen was cited again for 


Pope in Form, from whatever had been 
or. ſhould be done hereaſter. Never- 
theleſs, ſhe was declared contumacious. 
The ſame Day, the Proceſs was reduced 
to twelve Articles, upon which Witneſſes 
were to be examined. The principal 
Article was, Prince Artbur's Conſum- 
mation of his Marriage with Catherine, 
which the Queen had denied with an 
Oath, and which notwithſtanding was 
proved by the Teſtimony of ſeveral 
Perſons, as far as a Thing of that Na- 
ture can be. Theſe Proots conſiſted in 
the Age, Health, and vigorous Con- 


one thought all would be ended this! 
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ſtitution of the Prinee; and in his, Diſ- 
courſes next Morning after the Nuptials; 

ſo that Aribur or Catherine muſt not 
have ſpoken the Truth, the one out of 
Vanity, or the other cut ef Intereſt. 
The Queen, hg waslcited the 25th 
of Zune, not appearing tha Day, ſhe 
had farther time given her to the 28th, 
and was ſummon'd again to appear by 


the Biſhop of Bath and Melle, tho? in 


vain. On the 28th, ſome Depoſitions 
were read, after which the Seſſion was 
adjourned to the gth of Ju 2529, 
when by reaſon of certain Holidays 


kept at Rome, the Seſſion was deferred 


till the 12th. The Court met again on 
the 12th,.the:14th,” the 17th, the 21ſt, 
and the 23d. Asthere was nothing more 
to do but to pronounce Sentence, ever 
Seſſion; bur People were ſtrangely ſur- 
prized, when Cardinal Campegio was 
heard to adjourn the Court to the firſt of. 
Oftober. He alledged for reaſon, that 
it vas the time of the great Vocation 
at Rome, and he was indiſpenſably 
obliged to comply with that Cuſtom. 
Ius did that Legate, who was in 
the Pope's Secrets, amuſe the King, in 
the ſame manner as the Pope had amuſed 
him at Rome near two Tears, ever ſince 


the Affair began. Henry was as much 


inraged as ſurprized at the Proceedings 
of the Legates, but diſſembled both His 
Surprize and Reſentment. Shortly after, 


he plainly perceived, to what, theſe. at- 


fected Delays tended, when, he came to 
know, that notwithſtanding his Eu- 
ment, the Pope had avocated the 
Cauſe. The Bull of Avocation being 
arrived, he would por. ſuffer, it to be 
notified to him, bet intimated to the 
Legates, that he) was content they 
ſhould obey the Pope's Orders. It was 
| not 
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not without Reaſon that he would not 


have the Bull notify'd to him. He was 


cited therein to appear at Rome within 
forty Days, which he could not have 
done without acting contrary, to the 
Laws of the Land, which prohibited 


to obey ſuch Citations, and carry 


Cauſes to a foreign Court. Upon this 
Foundation it was, that he had always 


inſiſted, that the Proceſs ſhould be de- 
termined in the Kingdom. Befides chat, 
Cenſures were denounced againſt him in 
the Bull, as againſt a private Perſon, 


if he obeyed not the Citation. Some 


time aſter, the Pope made him a ſort of 
Reparation, in revoking theſe Cenſures 
by a Brief, where he proteſted they 
were inſerted eontrary to his Intention. 
But as to the Citation it ſelf, he pro- 
longed the Day to Chriſtmas. - 

The Figure Cardinal :Wol/ey made 


during the pretended Judgment of the 


Proceſs was very extraordinary, Of 
all Mankind he was the proudeſt and 
moſt haughty ; he was ſenior Cardinal 
to his Collegue, and yet gave place to 
him in every Thing, and ſuffered him 
to act as he pleaſed, without ever op- 


da his Opinion. If the Affair had 


ucceeded according to the King's Deſire, 
his Conduct would doubtleſs have been 
praiſed. But as every thing turned a- 
gainſt the King, it was not poſſible for 
the Cardinal to avoid the Suſpicion of 
betraying his Maſter's Intereſts, or at 
leaſt of ſerving him very ill. Henry 
himfelf thought ſo, though he did not 
preſently ſhew it. On the other hand, 


Anne Bullen, who had ever believed 


the Cardinal in her Intereſt, was ex- 
tremely ſurprized when ſhe was inform- 
ed of what had paſſed. The King had 


removed her from Court whilſt the Le- 


gates were employed in the Judgment 


of the Proceſs, but ſhe was ſent for the 
Moment the Bull of Avocation was. ar- 
rived. Tis pretended, ſhe did not a 
little contribute to confirm the King's 
Suſpicions of the Cardinal. She was 


perſuaded, if Molſey had pleaſed, the 


Affair would have taken another Turn; 
but that he had altered his Reſolution. 
Whether her Opinion was well ground- 


ed, or the Vexation to ſee herielf ſill 


ſo remote ſrom her Hopes, exaſperated 
her againſt the Cardinal, ſhe looked 
upon him as an Enemy deſerving her 


whole Vengeance, and neglected no- 


thing that could help to ruin him. In 
this ſhe was aſſiſted by many People of 


the higheſt Rank, who had been af- 


fronted by the inſolent Behaviour of 
Cardinal Volſx. q: 

' Henry was very much concerned to 
ſee himſelf on a ſudden ſo remote from 
his Aim. The Pope had joined in 
League with the Emperor, and Queen 
Catherine remained obſtinate not to ac- 
cept any Expedient that might debar 
her from being his Wife. On the o- 
ther hand, Henry's Love for Anne Bul- 
len, which he had pleaſed himſelf with 
the Hopes of gratifying by a lawful Mar- 
riage, helped not a little to increaſe his 
Concern. He knew not which Way to 


get rid of the Queen, who by her Ob- 


ſtinacy had very much leſſened that 
Eſteem and Affection he had always 
had for her. With a Mind full of 
Trouble he reſolved to take a Journey 
into ſeveral parts of England, by that 
Means, if poſſible, to divert his Melan- 
choly. | | 1 (+ 
During his Journey, he lodged one 
Night at Waltham, where Edward Fox 
and Secretary Gardiner happen'd to lie 
at a Gentleman's Houſe, who had two 
Sons committed to Thomas Cranmer's 
Care, 


r 


Care. Trummer was a Doctor in Di- 
vinity, who, being Profeſſor at Cam- 
bridge, had loſt his Place upon being 
married. He had travelled into Ger- 
many, where he had read Luther's 
Works, and embraced his Doctrine, 
but with more Moderation than was 
uſually ſeen in the firſt Diſciples of der 
Reformer. Whilſt they were at Supper, 
Cranmer being at Table with Fox and 
Gardinen, the Converſation ran upon 
the Affair of the Divorce, and as the Ma- 


ſter of the Houſe had informed the two 


Courtiers of Cranmer's Merit and Capa- 
city, they deſired him to give his Opi- 
nion upon that Subject. Cranmer at firſt 
modeſtly declined it, but they preſſed 
him ſo much that he could not excuſe 
himſelf. So, after ſtating the Queſtion, 
he ſaid, he ſaw no better way to extri- 
cate the King out of his Difficulties, 
than to procure, in writing, the Opi- 
nions of all the Univerſities in Europe, 
and of the moſt eminent Divines and 
Civilians. That one of theſe two things 
would follow, either the Univerſities 
and the Learned wou d judge Julius the 
Second's Diſpenſation ſufficient, or deem 
it invalid. That in the firſt Caſe, the 
King's Conſcience would have Reaſon 
to be eaſy, and in the ſecond, the Pope 
would never venture. to paſs Sentence 
con to the Opinion of all the 
Learned and able Men in Chriſtendom. 
Fox and. Gardiner reliſhing this Advice, 
imparted it to the King, who im- 


mediately taking the Author's Meaning, 


cried out, in a Tranſport of Joy, | That 
be had got the right Sow by the Ear; an 


Expreſſion, which in its Coarſeneſs part 


ſh: wed how much the King was pleaſed 


with the Expedient. At the ſame time 


he ſent; for Cranmer, who explaining 
Dy large what he had but juſt hint- 
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ed at Table, ſo une his Eſteem, that 
from that Moment he was ordered to 
follow the Court. This is the ſame 
Doctor who: will quickly be ſeen to 
make a conſiderable F igure in England, 
and lay the firſt analen of the Re+ 
formation. i do J 

The King being remnnad from his 
oockrels „Cardinal Campegio, whoſe 
Commiſſion was revoked, took his 
Audience of Leave, as having no far- 
ther Buſineſs in England. ies had fo 
much Command of himſelf as to — 
no Notice of his proceed 
looked pleaſantly upon him. n juſt 
as the Cardinal was going to imbark, 
the Cuſtom-Houſe Officers ſearched all 


his Baggage, under Colour of looking 


for contraband Goods. Probably, the 
King hoped to find the Decretal Bull, 
which he had ſeen in his. Hands, not 
rt. it was burnt, Campegio loud- 
e age of this Inſult, and writ 
to demand Satisfaction, as 

for an 


nt done to the ge of 
the Holy See. Henry coldly anſwered, 


that his Officers had done their Duty, 
executing Orders long ſince eſtabliſhed 
with Regard to Perſons-going out of the 
Kingdom: That he was ſurprized he 
ſhould talk of his being Legate when 
recalled, and much more that being Bi- 
ſhop of Saliſbury,” he ſhould be ſo igno- 
rant of the Laws of the Land, as to 


dare to aſſume that Title widhour his 
Licence, 
Anſwer, that the King intended not to 


Campegio perceiving by this 


give him Satisfaction, thought him- 
elf very happy in being ſuffered to de- 


The Cardinal had good Reaſon. to 


wiſh himſelf out of the Kingdom. With 
what Moderation ſoever the King be- 
ns him, he could not be ignorant 


how * 
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hot angry he was, after ſeeing, ſome 
Days before his Departure, the Courſe 


that was'taken with his 1 Cardi- 


nal Wolſey. The gth of Ofober, the 
Attorney General had preferr*d a Bill of 
Indictment againſt Wolſty, as guilty of 


breaking the Statute of Præmmire. 
The 1 wh of. the ſatne Month the King 


ſent and demanded' the Great Seal, 
though it was given him for Life. For 
which Reaſon, the Cardinal made ſome 
Scruple to deliver it, but he obeyed a 
fecond Command, and in a few Hays 
the King gave the Great Seal to Sir 
Thomas More, a Perſon univerſally 
eſteemed for his great Integrity. The 
Cardinal had no ſooner delivered the 
Great Seal, but the Attorney General 
preferred other Articles of Impeach- 
ment againſt him. The King having 
given him Leave to appoint Attornies 
to anſwer for him, he choſe two who 
appeared for him, and proteſted in his 
Name, that he did not know the ob- 


taining of the Bulls whereof he was ac 


cuſed, was contrary to the Laws of the 
Land, and prejudicial to the Preroga- 
tive Royal. As for the Particulars 
"wherewith he was charged, they ſaid, 
he confeſſed them, them, and caſt him- 
Telf entirely upon the King's Mercy. 
He was accuſed twice, as I ſaid, name- 
ly, on the gth and 17th of Ocfober, 
and both times found guilty, and de- 
clared to be out of the Protection of the 
Laws. Probably, he was indicted firſt, 
for obtaining ſeveral Bulls without the 


King's expreſs Licence, and the ſecond: 


time for exerciſing in Exgland the Office 


of Legate a Latere, without the King's 


Letters Patents to that end, contrary to 
the Intent of the Law. | | 

As ſoen az the Cardinal was out- 
lawed;” the King commanded him to 


leave: ork Place, and retire to a Conns 
try Houſe belonging to him as Biſhop of 
Wincheſter. Then he ordered an In- 
ventory of all his Goods to be taken, 


Which contained immenſe Riches, ac- 


red by many Acts of Injuſtice. Tia 

id, that of fine Holland alone there 
was found in his Houſe a thouſand 
Pieces. One may judge of the reſt hy 
this Pattern. Some time after he cauſed 
a very humble Petition to be preſented 
to the King, praying a Protection for 
his Perſon, without which, he ſaid, he 
was expoſed to the Inſults of the mean 
eſt Enemy that would abuſe him. The 
King granted it November the 117th, 
with a Power to anſwer for himſelf in 
all Actions that ſhould be entered a- 
gainſt him for the future. Moreover, 
he left him the Archbiſhoprick of vrt, 
and the See of Wincheſter. It is dif- 
ficult to account for the King's Behaviour 
with reſpect to tha Cardinal, ſince, at 
the very time he ſeemed moſt incenſedia- 
gainſt him, he ſent him a certain Ririg, 
which was a Token betwixt them of the 
Continuance of his Affection. The 
Cardinal, who was then on tlie Road to 
his Country Houſe near Mincbęſter, was 
ſo tranſported with Joy at the fight of 
the Ring, that he alighted from his 
Horſe, and fell upon his Knees in the 
Dirt to receive it. But his Hopes were 
not long-liv'd. 'His Enemies, who had 
the King's Ear, took ſo much Pains to 
exaſperate him againſt him that at laſt 
his Affair was brought before the Parlia- 


ment. | 


{ b 40 3:4 | g 
Lord Herbert has inſerted in his Hi- 
ſtory the forty four Articles of Im- 
peachment preſented to the King agairift 
the Cardinal by the Houſe of Lords, 
which differ much from thoſe preferred 


by Hales the Attorney Genetal, either 
' in 
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in the Star- Chamber or elſewhere. 
Hales had accuſed him of breaking the 
Statute of Præmunire, and exerciſing the 
Office of a Legate @ Latere, without 
the King's Licence, Therein, he pro- 
ceeded according to the Tenor of the 


Statute of Præmunire, which ran, that 


no. Perſon ſhould' be exempt from the 
Penalty, but thoſe to whom the King 
ſhould be pleaſed to grant his Letters 
Patents. Now, as the Cardinal had not 
taken Care to have a Licence in form, 
he was. liable to the Penalty, accordi 

to the Rigour of the Law. But in t 
Articles of the Houſe of Lords there 
was no ſuch thing. And indeed, it 
woüld have been quite contrary to Nee 
ty to accuſe the E: rdinal of; Exerc) ng 
the Authority of , Le ate. without. the 
King's Permiſſion, ſince. the King was 
known to conſent to it, though not in 
the manner, preſcribed by the Law. 
The Attorney General did well to 12 
the- Letter of the Law, pürſuant to th 
Duty of his, Office, But it would have 
been wrong, in the Houſe of Peers to 
take Advantage of the Want cf a For- 
mality to deſtroy. one of their Body. 
So, the Articles exhibited by the Lords, 


ran upon ge which had no Relation 


to the Statute, of. Premunire, The Car- 
dinal was chiefly; accufed of abuſing his 
Legatine Power, . contrary to his Oath, 


when admitted to the Exerciſe of his 


Legateſhip ; Of unjuſt Proceedings as 


Chancellor: Of making himſelt, on 
ſeveral Occaſions, equal to, the King: 


Of mung out divers Orders of Mo- 
ment wit 


aſter. All. the. reſt of the Articles were 
of the fame Nature, .and ran upon the 
1} Uſe, he had made of his Power, as 


out the King's knowledge ; 
Of acting arbitrarily on many Occa- 
ſions, as he was rather Sovereign than Mi- 
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Legate, Chancellor, Prime Miniſter, . 
and Favourite. But I cannot paſs over 
in Silence a very extraordinary Arti- 
cle, namely, that the Cardinal knowing 
he had the Great Pox upon him, ha 
the Confidence dafly to approach the 
bi e frequently whiſpering in 
his 5 to infect im 
with his Breath. Theſe Articles being 
ſent down to the Commons, Thomas 
Cromwel Member of Parliament, and 
the Cardinal's Servant, fo undertook his 
Defence, as OG great "Honour, 
and was one of the principal Cauſes of 
his future Advancement. It is true, he 
PEO 0 to cons of the 
-rimes he was charged with, but only 
to ſhew He was not giithy- Gf Treafon, 
as the Houſe of Peers afferted, wherein 
he'ſucceeded'to/lhis Wiſh, 
Mean while, Henry, 


ant to 


Cranmer's Advice, had ſent able and 


learned Men into France, Haly, Ger- 


mony, Sivirzerland,” to confult che Uni- 


verlities concerning the Divorce.” 'We 


find in the Collatio of ht Pub An, 
the Opinions of the Univerſities of 


Angers, Paris, Bourges, Orleans, Thou- 
louſe, Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, all uni- 


form, declaring that Julius Ws Diſpen- 
ſatjon for Henry's Marriage with Cathe- 
Tine being contrary to the Divine'Liaw, * 
could not be deemed valid. It might 
be objected, chat the Determinatiotis of 
the French Univerſities were ſuſpiciouzů, 


by reaſon of the ſtrict Union at that 


time between Huncis and Heury. Bur 
the ſame thing cannot be ſaid ef thöſe 
of Padua and Ferrara, and ſtill leſs of 
that of Bolognn, a City belonging to the 
Pope. Dr. Burnet having large 
led this 


| ly hand- 
Subject, ' thoſe who have-a mind 


to examine the matter more fully, may 
conſult his Hiſtory of the Reformation. 
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Pope ſenſible of the 
England, if he contin 
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SIND omit 09:595ftcd') a1). 1 
It will ſuffice to obſerve here, that the 
| Queſtion was, Whether * Mar- 


riage with his Brother's Widow was 
contrary, to the Law of God; and upo 
that Suppoſition, whether the Pope ha 
Power to grant a, Diſpenſation. - Th 
above · named Univerſities: maintained, 


That ſuch a Marriage was contrary to 
the Law of God, with which the Pope 
had not Power to diſpenſe. Oxford and 
Cambridge being likewiſe conſulted, de- 


creed the ſame thing, though not with- 


out great Oppoſition from ſome of the 
Members. It ſeems at firſt ſomething 


ſtrange, that the two Engl; Univer- 
ſities ſhould be .more, ſcrupulous than 
the Foreign. But the Surprize ceaſes, 
when it is conſidered, that theſe Scruples 
aroſe, not from the Queſtion itſelf, but 
from the Conſequence, their Determina- 
tion might occaſion. Moſt of the Mem- 


bers of the Uuiverſities were furiouſly 
.averſe to Luther's Doctrine, which be- 
gan to. ſpread in England, and were 
afraid of countenancing it, by deciding 


againſt the Pope. Beſides, they ſaw 
that the King's Marriage with Anne 
Bullen would follow upon his Divorce 


- with Catherine, and this ſecond Mar- 


riage they would have gladly prevented, 


| becauſe Anne Bullen much inclined to 


the Reformation, and expreſs'd a ve 
icular Eſteem for Cranmer, whole 
eferment, for the ſame Reaſon, they 


dreaded. | OY | 
Henry having te Dy to make the 


er of loſing 
any longer 
to favour the Emperor, caus'd a Letter, 
worded in ſtrong Terms, to be ſent him 
by the great Men of the Kingdom, ac- 
cording to the Coupes > of their An- 
ceſtors in the Reign of Henry III. They 


plainly told him, That the King's Cauſe 


quir d. And thereſore, feari 
Pope would unexpectedly ſend into Eng 


being their own, if. he continued to deuy 
them what was abſolutely neceſſary for 
their Quiet, they were reſolved to apply 
the Remedy themſelves, which was vainly 


— 


expected from bim. 


he This was ſufficient to fatisfy him, 


that the patience of the Engl; was al- 
moſt worn out, and they would not ſuf- 
fer themſelves to be curbed, or even 
amuſed any longer by the Court of 
Rome. Indeed, the Letter had not the 
deſir'd Effect, but however it ſhew'd 
the Pope the Diſpoſition of the Englihh, 
and how neceſſary it was to uſe them 
gently, Wherefore he returned the 
great Men a very moderate Anſwer, 
vindicating his Condu to the King in- 


the beſt manner poſſible. * 


Mean while; he ſent for Sir Gregory 


Caſſali, the King's Ambaſſador in or- 


dinary, and hinted to him, that the 
Affair might be adjuſted by means of a 
Diſpenſation, for the King to have two 
Wives. This we learn from the Am- 
baſſador's Letter of the 18th of S i. 
ber, where, after acquitting the King 
with what the Pope ſaid, he added, 
that the Emperor's Miniſters were alſo 
defirous that the Affair ſhould be ended 


by this Expedient. But Henry was fo 
aware of all the Pope's Artifices, that 
he took no notice of this Overture, His 


Reſolution was, either to have a Bull to 


null the Marriage, or to procure him- 


ſelf, at any rate, the Satisfaction he re- 
that the 


land a Bull of Excommunication or In- 
terdict, he iſſued out a Proclamation, 
forbidding under ſevere Penalties, to 
receive any Bull from Rome, con 


to the Prerogatives of the Crown. H 


Deen was to bring the Affair before 
the Parliament and Clergy,” and after 
; gainin 


gaining theſe two Bodies to his Intereſt, 
to cauſe it to be detetminꝰd in Exgland, 
without regarding the Pope's Proceed - 


ings againſt him. The Difficulty was, 


to prepoſſeſs the People in his Favour. 
To this End, he order'd to be printed 


and publiſn'd an Abſtract of the Rea- - 


ſons for the Divorce, that theſe Reaſons 
being known to all the World, he 
might meet with leſs Oppoſition in the 
Parliament. This Abſtract contain'd 
two priqoipal Points. The firſt was, 


That the King's Marriage with 'Cathe- ; 


rine Was contrary to the Law of God. 
The Second, That Julius II. had not 
Power to grant a Diſpenſation for that 


Marriage, and conſequently the Diſ- 


penſation could not render it lawful. 


As this Affair was the Spring of the 


great Events which will hereafter occur, 
it will not be perhaps unacceptable to 
the Reader to ſce here the Subſtance of 
the Arguments alledg'd on both Sides. 


It was faid for che King, I. That 


the Levitical Law forbidding a Man to 


marry. his Brother's Wife, was a poſi- 
tive Precept, which bound not only 
thoſe to whom it was given, but oblig*d 
all Mankind without Exception. That 
this evidently appear'd, in its being 
found amang many others, which for- 
bid the Crimes wherewith the Cana- 
anites were polluted, Now the Canaanites 
could not be polluted with Crimes for- 


bidden by a poſitive Law given to ano- 


ther Nation. | 
II. Another Argument was taken 
from what John the Baptiſt ſaid to He- 


rod in the New Teſtament, It is not law- 
ful for thee to take thy Brother's Wife, 
becauſe St. Jobn could allude to the 


Laws of Moſes, and conſequently own- 


ed them to be Divine. 
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III. It was: ſhown from ſeveral Paſ- 
fages of Tertullian, and Writings of the 
Popes, that the Church always deem'd 
the Levitical Laws as Parts of the uni- 
verſal Law of Nature and all Mankin@. 
To which was added the Authority of 
divers Provincial Syn6ds, of the Con- 
Nantinapo litan General Council, of the 
Council of Conſtance in the Condemna- 

tion of Vicklif, of many Greek anct 
Latin Fathers, and of ſeveral Schoolmen. 

IV. It was prov'd by the Authority 

of the Popes and Councils, that a Mar- 

riage is compleated by the mutual Con- 

tract of the Parties, though it be never 

conſummated. For that reaſon it was 


* faid, Adonijab could not marry Abiſbag, 


who had been his Father David's Wife, 
though David never knew. her. That 
upon the ſame Account, -Foſeph could 
not put away Mary, without a Bill of 
Divorce; a clear Evidence that their 
Marriage was compleat, though not 


conſummated. Herce it was inferr'd, 


that though Prince Arthur had not con- 
ſummated his Marriage, it was not the 
leſs valid. But it was maintain'd, that 
it was as certain as a Thing of that 
Nature could be, that the Marriage 
was conſummated. It was prov'd firſt 
by violent Preſumptions. Secondly, 
becauſe after Arthur's Death, the Prin- 
ceſs his Widow was ſuppos'd to be with 
Child, and ſhe never ſaid any Thing to 
the contrary. It is true, it might be 
objected that Catherine had fince ſworn, 
ſhe was never known by that Prince. 
But it was replied, the Canon Law for- 
bids the taking of Oaths, when there 
are ſtrong Preſumptions to the contra« 
ry. Beſides, the Queen's Oath could 
not be reckon'd deciſive, fince it was 
deſtroy*d by the Brief produc'd by her 
own Advocates. | 
G V. Julius's 
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V. Julius Diſpenſation being the 
ſole Foundation on which the Validity 
of the King's Marriage was eſtabliſn' d, 
it was ſhown by a Croud of Witneſſes, 


both antient and modern, That the 


Pope has no Power to diſpenſe with the 


Laws-of God. Nay, it was affirm*d, 
That if he diſpensd with the Decrees of 


the Church, it was Uſurpation, and 
that ſeveral Biſhops in England itſelf, 
had reſiſted the Popes when they would 
have aſſum'd ſuch a Libertix. 

On the other Side, the Queen's Ad- 
vocates replied to theſe Reaſons : 

I. That the Prohibitions.in Leviticus 
were not Parts of the moral Law; ſince 
God himſelf had diſpenſed with-them, 
in commanding the Brother to- marry 
his Brother's Widow. But of what 
Nature ſoever the Law was, if it were 
diſpens'd with by Moſes ro the Fes, 
why might it not be as. well done by 
the Pope to the Chriftians ? : 
II. It was faid, the Law in Leviticus 
againſt marrying the Brother's Wife, 
muſt be underſtood of not taking her 
while the Brother was alive ; for after 
he was dead, by another Law, a Man 
was commanded by God himſelf to 
marry his Brother's Wife. 2 
III. The Crime St. Fobn Baptiſt re- 
proach'd Herod with, might be Adul- 
tery as well as Inceſt, ſince according 
to Foſephus and Euſebius, Herod's Bro- 
ther ' Philip was alive when St. Jobn 
ſpoke. 

IV. The Popes daily diſpenſed, con- 


trary to the Laws of God, with Vows 


and Oaths, without being cenſured. 
Beſides, it was maintained, the Pope 
was the only Judge, whether the Pro- 
hibition was moral or not. 

V. It was. alledged, the Pope had 
granted the Diſpenſation upon. a very 


weighty Confideratien, to keep Peace 
between the two Crowns of Spain an 
England. "ve 


VI. It was urged, that the Marriage 


had ſubſiſted i near twenty Years, an 

never been thought invalid. 1 
VII. Laſtly, it was affirmed, if there 

were any Nullities in the Bull of Diſ- 


penſation, the Pope was the only com- 


petent Judge of it. 


The King's Advocates replied to 
theſe Arguments, and were anſwered 
again by the Writers on the Queen's 
Side, both practiſing what is very com- 


mon on ſuch Occaſions, that is, they 


evaded the Force of the Reaſons of the 
oppoſite Party, by general Arguments, 
Whilſt theſe Things paſſed, Cardi- 
nal Wolſey remain'd at his Country 
Houſe, living betwixt Hope and Fear, 


without being able to form any Conjec- 


ture of Henry*s Behaviour towards him; 
Though all his Goods were ſeiz'd, and 
that ſeemed to denote he intended 
to ſnhew him no Favour, yet he ſaw 
from Time to Time ſome Rays of 
Goodneſs ſhine upon him, which made 
him hope that his Maſter,, who had 
loved him ſo well, would not be for 


ever inexorable. And indeed, the 


King granted him a general Pardon of 
all his Offences, of what Nature ſoever. 
Among all the Pardons in the Colle#jou 
of the Publick Ads, there are none fo 

|} and particular as this. Then the 
King came to an Agreement with the 
Cardinal,” by which he left him the 


Archbifhoprick of York, with all its 


Revenues and Dependencies, except 
York-Place. As to the See of Win- 


cheſter and Abby of St. Abans, the King 
reſerved. to, himſelf the Revenues, tho 
he left him the Titles. But the Cardi- 

nal 
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nal was bound; to reſign theſe two Bene- 
fices when required. In Conſideration 
whereof the King aſſigned him a thou- 
ſand Marks Sterling a Year out of the 
Biſhoprick of Vincbeſter, with a Pro- 
mile to grant him the like Penſion upon 
ſome other Benefice, in Caſe this was 
taken from him. Moreover, he gave 
him to the Value of ſix thouſand three 
hundred and ſeventy-four Pounds, in 
Money and Goods, part of thoſe be- 
longing to 'the Cardinal, which had 
been confiſcated. . All the reſt remain- 
ed to the King, with the Cardinal's 
Conſent, who owned it as a particular 
Favour that the King. was pleaſed to 
leave him any Thing. This was all he 
preſerved of the immenſe Riches acqui- 
red during his Credit. But what afflict- 
ed him moſt ſenſibly, was, that his two 
Colleges, founded with fo much Pains, 
and called by his own Name, to be an 
everlaſting Monument of his Glory, 
were likewiſe confiſcated. He wrote 
to the King upon that Subject, in a 
Manner that perfectly ſnhew'd his ex- 
treme Concern for that Loſs. 
Notwithſtanding all this, Wolſey had 
ſtill hopes, by ws e ſome Marks of 
Friendſhip given him by the Ki up- 
on ſome certain Occaſions. But his 
Hopes were ſoon fruſtrated; for his 
Enemies cauſed an Order to be ſent to 
him, to withdraw to his Dioceſe of 
York. Very probably Anne Bullen con- 
tributed moſt to his Diſgrace, ſince 
none but a Miſtreſs could poſſibly make 
Henry forget fo great a favourite, Soon 


after this, Wolſey was arreſted for High 


Treaſon. In his Journey to London he 
was taken extreme ill, which obliged 
him to ſtop at Leiceſter-Abbey, where 
he ended his Days. Before he expired, 
he ſaid to the King's Officer who ſtood 
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near his Bed, F I bad ſerved God as 
diligently as I have done the King, be 
would not have given me over in my grey 
Hairs, He added, ſpeaking to the 
ſame Officer, that if, as he thought him 
worthy, he ſhould ever be admitted to- 
the King's Council, he ſhould take care 
what he put in his Head, for he would 
never be able to put it out again, And 
indeed, he' defired the ſame Perſon to- 
tell the King, that he prayed him to 
call to remembrance what had paſſed 
betwixt them about the Divorce, and 
hoped, that when he ſhould be leſs pre- 
judic'd, he would do him more Juſtice. 
This ſhews that he looked upon that Af- 
fair as the ſole Cauſe of his Diſgrace. 
Thus died this famous Cardinal, the 
proudeſt and moſt haughty of Men, and 
the moſt ambitious and greedy of Eſtates - 
and Honours. Henry ſnew'd ſome Con- 
cern when he heard of his Death ; and- 
yet, ſince he had ordered him to be ar- 
reſted tor High Treaſon, very probably 
his Ruin was determined ; for Henry 
was of. a Temper to accompliſh what- 
ever he undertook, 

The Parliament meeting the 6th of 
January, the Chancellor opened the 
Seſſion with a Speech, declaring, that 
the King earneſtly wiſhed to annul his 
Marriage, not from diſhoneſt Motives, 
as ſome laboured to make his People 
believe, but for the Peace of his Con- 
ſcience; and the Welfare of the King- 


dom, being unwilling to leave the Suc- 


ceſſion of the Crown in danger of being 
diſputed, Then he cauſed a great num- 
ber of Books and Treatiſes written on 
that Subject, with Abſtracts of ſeveral... 
Authors both ancient and modern, to be 
brought, with the Determinations of the 
Univerſities of France, aby, and Eng- 
land, which were all left upon the 4 
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ble to be examined at Leiſure. The 
King's Deſign was alſo brought before 
the Convocation, who declared, they 
were ſatisfied the King's Marriage was 
contrary to the Law of God. The King 
required no more at this time. He 
had another important Aﬀair to debate 
with the Clergy, which was to be de- 
cided before this was farther examined. 
Very likely, the Convocation being 
informed oſ the King's Intent, the 
more readily gave their Opinion for 
him, as they perfectly knew how much 
they ſhould want his Favour in the Bu- 
ſineſs in hand, which was of the utmoſt 
Conſequence. : a 
Upon this the King required the 
Convocation of the Province of Canter- 
bury to give their Opinion upon theſe 
two Points. Firſt, whether Pope Ju- 
lius's Diſpenſation for the King's Mar- 
riage with Catherine was ſufficient, and 
able to render ſuch a Marriage valid ? 
Secondly, whether it was ſufficiently 
proved that Arthur had conſummated 
his Marriage with Catherine ? Where- 
upon, the Convocation declared on the 
5th of April, that the Pope had not 
Power to diſpenſe contrary to the Law 
of God, and that the Conſummation of 
Arthur*s Marriage was proved, as far as 
a thing of that Nature could be. The 
Convocation of 77rk made the like De- 
ciſion the 13th of May following. 
Whilſt the Clergy were employed in 
debating theſe Points, Henry writ to 
Francis, deſiring him to ſend a truſty Per- 
Jon, to whom 1 might diſcover ſome 


things which he would not make publick. . 


Whereupon Francis ſent William de 
Bellay Lord of Langeais, ordering him 
.to acquaint the King, that he had con- 
cluded a Marriage between his ſecond 
Son the Duke of Orleans, and Catherine 


de Medici, and that the Pope and him: 


ſelf were to meet at Marſeilles, to cele- 


brate the Nuptials: That in ſuch a 
Juncture he believed his Prefence would 
be very neceſſary to negociate his own 
Affalrs himſelf with the Pope; but in 
caſe he did not think proper to be at 
the Interveiw, he would do well to fend 
ſome Perſon on his part. Langeais be- 
ing come to Londen, the King told him, 
that Clement VII. having obſtinately 
refuſed to appoint him Judges in Eug- 
land, he had determined at length to 
proceed; and therefore had already e- 
ſpouſed Ann Bullen, with a Reſolution 
to have his Marriage nulled by the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. That how- 
ever, he would keep his ſecond Mar- 
riage ee till May, 1530. to ſee 
what the King of France could do with 
the I of Rome (for ſo he called the 
Pope.) But if he could obtain nothing, 
his Deſign was to withdraw | himſelf 
wholly from the papal Authority. He 
imagined then, the Pope and Francis 
would meet in May, but it was not till 
October. He told Langeais further, 
that he had compoſed a Treatiſe upon 
the Incroachments of the Biſhops of 
Rome, and the Prerogatives of ſovereign 
Princes; but would not publiſh it, till 
he ſaw no hopes of Reconciliation. 
Shortly after, the King's Marri 

with Anne Bullen was made publ ik, 
which certainly was very wrong, 'Since 
the King was reſolved to have his firft 
Marriage nulled by the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, he ſhould have ſtaid till 
the Sentence was pronounced. All 
that can be ſaid in Excuſe of this irre- 
gular Conduct, is, that the new Queen 


was four Months gone with Child, and 
her Breeding could hardly be concealed 
thitanding this, 

the 
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the King might have cauſed his firſt 


Marriage to be nulled a little ſooner, or 
the ſecond to be publrſhed a little later, 
ſince there was but a Month between the 
Publication and the Sentence. How- 
ever this be, Henry deſpairing to pre- 
vail with che Pope, and not much fear- 
ing him, thought to have no farther 
Regard either for him or the Publick, 
being almoſt aſſured of ſucceeding in 
whatever he uhdertook, | conſidering 
how the People ſtood affected. In 
ſnort, being fully determined to end 
the Affair, he ſo ordered, that the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury demanded 
his Leave to ſummon Queen Catherine. 
Before he cams to this Extremity, he 
tried more than once to perſuade the 
een to conſent to the Divorce. But 
all his Endeavours proving ineffectual, 
he granted the Archbiſhop the Leave 
he deſired, The Queen was therefore 
cited to appear'at Dunſtable! the 2oth of 
May; but as ſhe refuſed, the Arch- 
biſhop gave Sentence the 23d of the 
ſame Month, declaring Henry's Mar- 
riage with'Cazberine null, as being con- 
travyytoithe Law of God; On the 28th, 
at Lambeth, by another Sentence, he 
confirmed the King's Marriage with 
Anno Bullen, and on the firſt of June 
the new Queen was crown'd. | 
Thus ended this famous Proceſs, the 
Iſſue whereof afforded no leſs Matter 


for divers Reflections than 2 | 


Thoſe! who! were againſt Henry, too 

notice of his Error in eſpouſing a ſecond 
Wife, before his firſt Marriage was 
legally diſſolved. They ſaid moreover, 
that of all the Prelates in England, 
Cranmer was the laſt who ſhould have 
been choſen for Judge, ſince he had fo 
openly declared againſt the firſt Mar- 
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riage. That he had acted very partially, 
not only in his haſte to give Sentence, 
but alſo in his confirming Henry's ſe- 
cond Marriage, which had been con- 
fummated whilſt the firſt ſtill ſub- 
ſiſted. IO FO 

Thoſe who were for the King, af- 
firmed the Sentence was but a mere 
Formality, which rendered not the Mar- 
riage void, but only declared it fo. 
That it ſufficed, the Sentence was con- 
formable to the Determinations of the 
Engliſh Clergy, and all the Univerſities 
in Europe, and to the Sentiments of the 
Pope himſelf, who would have nulled 
the Marriage had he not been biaſſed by 
worldly Conſiderations. They juſt ified 
Cranmer, by alledging, that having 
changed his Character ſince his declaring 
for the Divorce, that Declaration ought 
not to hinder him from being Judge, 
no more than a Lawyer when he comes 
to ſit on the Bench is debarred the try- 
ing of Cauſes in which he formerly gave 
Counſel. That though there were ſome 
Default in the Form, it could not be 
denied, the Sentence was juſt in itſelf, 
which was ſufficient to quiet the King's 
Conſcience, who alone was concerned 
in the Affair. As for the new Queen, 
no Fault could be found with her Con- 
duct, ſince ſhe proved not with Child 
till after her Marriage, whether the 
King eſpouſed her in November laſt 
Vear, or in the January following. As 


for Queen Catherine, it could not be 


thought ſtrange that ſhe ſhould maintain 
the Validity of her ſecond Marriage. 
But it was juſtly wondered at, ſhe 
ſhould ſo obſtinately deny the Conſum- 
mation of the firſt, which was proved 
by all poſſible Evidence. But as moſt 
People were then biaſſed on the one 
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lide or other, we are not to judge of 
this Affair by what was publiſhed in 
thoſe Days, but by Reaſon and Equity. 
Let us therefore briefly conſider it in 
that view, independently of the Pre- 
judices cauſed hy the Conſequences. It 
will not perhaps be unacceptable to the 
Reader, to ſee here a ſhort Recapitula- 
tion of the Conduct of the ae ere 
in this Scene. 
It is almoſt. ;nipoiiale\ to ne 
poſitively, | whether Henry, when he 
under ook the Affair of the Divorce, 
was convinced that his Marriage was 
contrary to the Law of God, or at leaſt, 
really troubled in Conſcience upon that 
Account. 
Favour, is, that he himſelf affirmed as 
much; and none but the Searcher of all 
Hearts can know, whether he thought 
as le [Pace It cannot be denied, that 
Conſideration of ſuch a Mar- 
riage is of itſelf capable of breeding 
ſuch Scruples, eſpecially as the King's 


might be con rmed by the Archbiſhop 


of \Canterbury s, and the Biſhop: of 
Lincoln's his Confeſſor. But on the o- 
ther hand, it may be conjectured from 
ſeveral Circumſtances, that it was only 
a Pretence to put away Catherine, and 
marry Aune Bullen. In the firſt place, 
he had lived eighteen Years with the 
(Deen, without ſhowing any. ſcruple. 
In the ſecond place, if he was not in 
love with Anne Bullen, when his Scru- 
ples firſt ſeized him, it cannot be 
denied; he was very much ſo, when he 
moſt ardently preſſed the Affair of the 
Divorce. So, it may be conjectured, 
that his Love might make a Certainty 
of what before was a Doubt. In the 


third place, very probably it was Car- 


dinal Wolſey that inſpired the King with 
theſe Scruples, to be revenged of the 


All that can be ſaid in his 
joy, Who tried in vain to 


- 


Emperor and the Queen. This [bold 
and daring Miniſter imagined, either 
the Affair would eaſily ſurceed, con- 
ſidering his great Credit at the Court of 
Rome, or in caſe of Oppoſition, it 

would be no more difficult on! this; 
than on ſeveral other Occaſions, to 


cauſe the King to alter his Mind. But 


Henry's Love unexpected ly happening, 
Molſey found he hat taken wrong Meas 
ſures. Beſides, the Determ irations ot 
the Univerſities did not ja little contri 
bute to confirm the King. ür 
nion. 

The Bed af Divorce being made 
publick, Henry took; care to acquaint 
Cathenine with it, by the Lord Meonnt- 
uade her to 
ſubmit. She ſtill remained inflexible, af. 
frming-ſhe would be the King's Wife, 
till the Pope had nulled the — 


This Anſwer being brought to the Ki 
he ordered her 


do be Arles y 
A Dowager of; ales. 
The Divorce with Catherine | being 
compleated, Aune Bullen was Queen 
Conſort of England, and in the Height 


of all her Glory. But obſerve the Un- 


certainty of human Greatneſs, in about 
three Years, Henn grew jealous of the 
Woman he had taken ſo much pains to 
gain; and at the ſame time fell violent- 


ly in love with the Lady Jane Seymour, 


Maid of Honour to Anne Bullen, Who 


loſt Ground every Day in the King's 
F.ſteem. Now was: the time for the 
Enemies of this unfortunate Queen to 


play their Parts. They found ſhe no 


longer held in the King's Heart the 
Place ſhe had formerly enjoyed, and 


from thence took Courage to accuſe her 
of Unfaithfulneſs to his Bed. It is cer- 
tain, the King had loſt that Affection 
for the Queen, which made him ſur- 

mount 
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mount ſo many Obſtacles to poſſeſs hier; 
whether Enjoyment had quenched this 
firſt Flame, or the Queen's Indiſcre- 
tions give the King Cauſe to ſuſpect 
her, he ſo gave himſelf over to Jea- 
louſy, that! he could not overcome it. 
Beſides, the Queen had a great Friend- 
ſhip for the Lord Rochford, her Brother, 
but could not endure his Wife, Who 
was a Woman of an infamous Character. 
It was this Woman who whiſper'd in 
the King's Eur the firſt Report that the 
Queen was unfaithful, and had a crimi- 
nal Commerce' with her Brother, the 
Lord Noc)... 
The King, now prejudiced by his 
Paſſion for Fane Seymour, was overjoy?d 
to find the pretended Unfaithfulneb of 
the Queen, a Means to procure the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Perſon he loved. As ſoon 
as Ann Bullen's Enemies ſaw how the 
King ſtood affected towards her, they 
took Care to ruin her quite in his Fa- 


vour, by accuſing her of ſundry. In- 


trigues with her Domeſticks. They 
imaginꝰd ſhe had put the King upon all 


his Proceedings againſt the Pope, on 


Purpoſe to favour the new Religion. 
But though ſhe had not done this, it 
was ſufficient; to hate her that ſhe. had 
been the Cauſe, by inſpiting the King 
with Love, ſince that had occaſioned 
Catherine's. Divorce, and conſequently 


all the Innovations in Religion. Policy 


might likewiſe enter into their Project. 
They were ſenſible, ſo long as Ann li- 
ved ſhe would be an invincible Obſtacle 


to a Reconciliation with Rome; where- 


as, if ſhe were dead, they hoped all 
Difficulties would be eaſily removed. 
The Duke of Norfolk..inwardly burnt 
with a Deſire to ſee Religion again 


eſtabliſhed upon the ſame Foot it was 


before theſe Alterations, though, like 


a good Courtier,' he todk- Care not to 
diſcover it to his Maſter. Hig Quality. 
Zeal, and Credit, had made him, Had 
of the Party off the old Religion, and, 
as he had; the King's Ear he couldara- 
ſily do ill Offices to the cntrary Party. 
The King's Jealouſy of the Queen, was 
too fair an Occaſion ito; be; neglected, 
ſince he could at once ſerve his: Party, 
and make his Court to his Maſter. Sa, 
it is commonly, believed, this Lord 
contributed moſt towards the Queen's 
Rain, becauſe, among all her Enemies, 


he had moſt Acceſs to the King. But 


however, whether it was he or another, 
the King was inſpir'd with à Jealouſy 
which threw him into a Sort of Fury. 
This is not very ſtrange, conſidering 
his Temper, the moſt impetuous and 
molt; impatient that ever was. The 
Queen was accuſed of a criminal Com- 
merce, not only with the Lord Roch- 
ford her Brother, but alſo with. Henry 
Norris, Groom of the Stool; Francis 
Moaſton and William Brereton, of the 
King's Privy Chamber, and one Mark 
Smeton, a Muſician. It muſt be con- 


feſſed, the Queen had ſome; indiſcreet - 


Ways; which the King never minded, 


whilſt, he was not prejudiced, againft. - 


her, but which afterwards were too 
capable of confirming his Suſpicions. 
Beſides, as ſoon as he hearkened to 
what was faid againſt her, probably, 


her Enemies were very diligent. to give 


an ill-Turn to her moſt innocent Words 
or Actions. Without doubt Henry was 
ſome Time tormented with ' Jealouſy 
before he diſcovered it, but: at laſt it 
broke out at a ſolemn Juſts held a 
Greenwich, trom whence. he ſuddenly 
withdrew with Signs of great Anger, 
the Cauſe whereof could not be guefſed. 
It is likely, he had obſerved ſomething 

that 


— 
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chat had confirmed his Suſpicions, of 
which none but himſelf took Notice. 
He was no ſooner gone from the Juſts, 
bot he ordered the Lord Rochford, 
Norris," Weſton, Brereton, and Smeton 
to'be arreſted. At the ſame Time the 
Queen was confined to her Chamber, 
and the next Day convey'd to the 
Tower. Smeton, when he was examined, 
confeſſed he had known the Queen 
carnally three Times; but he never was 
confronted with her; nay, he was con- 
demned before ſhe was brought to her 
Ttyal, that he might not be a Witnefs. 
The reſt pleaded not guilty ; but how- 
ever were condemned and executed. 
Three Days after, the Queen and 
the Lord Rochford her Brother were 
tried by their Peers, the Duke of Nor- 


folk being Lord High Steward for that 


Occaſion. The Queen was accuſed of 
proſtituting herſelf to her Brother and 
tour other Men, and conſpiring the 
King's Death, But this laft Charge 
being without any Foundation, it was 
not thought proper to inſiſt upon it. 
The Queen and the Lord Rochford 
pleaded' Not Guilty, and yet were con- 
demned, without its being ever known 
upon what Evidence the Sentence was 
grounded. Judgment was given, that 
the Lord Rochford ſhould be beheaded 
and quartered. As for the Queen, ſhe 
was condemned either to be burnt or 
heheaded. enn 

She was beheaded on the 19th of 
"May, 1836. and ſuffered Death with 
gtest Confuncy, after a ſhort Speech, 
wherein ſhe neither confeſſed nor deni- 
ed the Crime for which ſhe was con- 
demned. She contented herſelf with 
8 her Obligations to the 
; King, and praying for him, and de- 
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the Prayers of the People for 
herſelf, It is generally believed, her 
Fear of drawing the King's Anger on 
her Daughter Rlizabetb, (prevented: her 
from inſiſting upon her own Innocence. 


As ſne knew the King's Temper per- 


fectly, and could not vindicate herſelf 
without charging him with Injuſtice, ſhe 


was afraid the Lady Elizabeth would 


become a Sacrifice to the King her Fa- 
ther*'s Reſentment. However, this was 
the tragical End of Anne Bullen, whom 
ſome have vehemently defamed, and 
whoſe Conduct others have as carefully 
juſtified, without any Poſſibility of yet 
knowing for certain whether the was 
innocent or guilty, © . 
However, Henry ſnew'd fo little Re- 


. 
- 


gard ro her Death, that the very next 


Day he married the Lady Fane Seymour, 
and by Authority of Parliament declar- 
ed the Marriage with Queen Anne as 
well as that with Queen Catberine, to 
be unlawful, and thereby their Duugh- 
ters Mary and Elizabeth illegitimate, 
and they were excluded from the Suc- 
ceſſion to the Crown, Queen Jane was 
delivered of Prince Edward, which 
gave Henry no little Joy, the Right of 
Succeſſion being now out of Diſpute ; 
but the Queen died about twelve Days 
after. Henry gave no Tokens of Sor- 
row at her Death, but preſently apply d 
himſelf to new Amours, both in France 
and - 7taly, in order do form an advan- 
tageous Alliance abroad. Nevertheleſs 
Commotions being raiſed in different 
Parts of the Kingdom by the Papiſts 
on Account of Religion, he with great 
Difficulty and Cunning quell'd them, 
putting Numbers to Death, ſome un- 
heard, ſome as Traitors, and others 
for their Adherence to the See of Rome, 


deſtroy- 


22 R 8 


ec 
al 
h 


( 


Anne of. Cleve, thereby 


— 


* 
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| deſtroying the greater, as he had before 


the lefſer Abbies, thereby enriching 
himſelf with vaſt Sums by their Plunder. 
The Proteſtants he alſo put to death as 
Hereticks for Non-conformity to'a Law 
called the Six Articles: Whereby he 
grew terrible at home, and eſteemed as 
a Tyrant abroad. However, after he 
had been rejected by Mary of Lorrain, 


the Duke of Guiſe's Daughter, and 


then by Chriſtian of Denmark, Niece 
to Charles V. he at length obtain'd 
rengthening 
the Proteſtant Intereſt in Germany, But 
as ſoon as he married her, he hated 
her; for ſhe not proving ſo agreeable as 
he imagined her to be by a Picture he 
had ſeen of her, put her away on Pre- 
tence that ſhe was formerly betrothed 
to the Duke of Lorain's Son, at the 
ſame time "charging her with Im- 
potency. This he did that he migat 
marry Catherine Howard, Niece to the 
Duke of Norfolk, whom the next Year 


after he beheaded for Incontinence be- 
fore Marriage. He then took to Wife 


Catberine Parr, whom he left a Widow 
the ſecond time. 


* 


Now finding his Body much weaken- 


5 1 


ed by the Intemperance of his Youth, 


and angry with the French King that 
he had underhand, aſſiſted the Scots a- 
mg the Engliſh, and favouring the 


mperor, who had quite forgot the Di- 


vorce of his Aunt Queen Carberine, he 


entered into a Confedexacy with Charles 
againſt the French. Whertupon 'the 


i Þ* 


Reſolution: to invade Frauce, and alſo 


propoſed to the Parliament, that. if his 
Son Prince Edward ſhould die without 
but in Fai ure of Iſue, 
it was to devolve upon the Lady Eliz9- ' 


Iſſue, then the Tay M1 
u 


to the Crown ; 


* 
5 


9 
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more to oblige the Emperor, he took a the ſame Tongue 


2 


beth: But if all theſe ſhould die with- 


out Iſſue, the Crown' was to ſucceed to 


thoſe whom he ſhould, by his laſt Will, 
or by Letters Patent aſſign the ſame: 
This Propoſal was readily aſſented to by 


the Parliament, and confirmed upon 


Pain of High Treaſon. Having in- 
vaded France, with great Expence of 
Money he took Bologne, he returned to 
England, finding the Nation exceeding- 


ly embroil'd by the daily ſpringing up 
D 


of new Opinions, and involvd in a 
War with Scotland. He was now ex- 
ceeding fat, and being ſeized with a 
virulent Inflammation in his Thigh, 
died in the Beginning of the Year 
1547, He was a Prince of invincible. 
Courage, poſſeſs'd of many Virtues, 
but which were obſcured by as many 
Vices. 2 775 

His Son Prince Edward, being ſcarce 


ten Years old, ſucceeded him, his Uncle 
Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerſet be- 
ing made Protector; under. whoſe Go- 
vernment a Victory was gain'd over the 


Scots, the Engliſh having demanded the 
Performance of. an Agreement of a 
Marriage between Mary Queen of Scots 
and King Edward, He likewiſe cauſed, 
that cruel Law of the Six Articles, and 
other Laws againſt the Proteſtants to be 
repealed, thoſe for aboliſhing the Pope's 
Authority he confirmed; the Ceremony 


of the Maſs abrogated ; Images are re- 
moved out of Churches; the Books of 
the old and new Teſtament are printed 
in Eugliſb; divine Serviee celebrated in 
„ and the Sacrament” ' 


adminiſtred in both Kinds. But ſacri- 
= er Avarice ravenouſly invaded 
C 


urch LIVE Colleges, Hoſpitals, . 
ic 


and Places dedicated to, the Poar, as 


ſuperſtitious ; 
Dil- 


* 


Ambition and Emulation 5 
among the Nobillty; Preſumption and 
1 | 


ä 
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Diſobedience among the common Peo- 
le were ſo inſolent, that England ſeem'd 
in a Kind of Phrenſy, whilſt it was 
ore 112 11880 with Rebellions, umults, 
85 debaſi the Coin, and all the 

Fri hat Uſually happen | under an In- 
fant 10 theſe were added, 
W received abroad, the Forts in 
Scotland and France were almoſt all loſt, 
and Bologne, which coſt ſo. dear, was 
betrayed to France for a Sum, of Money. an 
is Was an exceeding Diſhongur to the 
Engl 1/2 Nan, but being ſo diſturb'd 
Engg by Factions Was R Cable to de- 
Kad and when they applied for Suc- 
. cours to the Emperor, in whoſe Cauſe 
Henzy | had eg, it, he abſolutely re- 
fagd "1 it, even tho? he, was offered the 
Place, gratis. And, to increaſe the Miſ- 
fortunes of thoſe Times, the Protector 
himſelf, by, the Artifices of Dudley 
Duke of Northumberland, „ Was con- 
e of T ag, by a. Law newly 
„ ſt endeavouring. to kill any. 


ing's Counſellors, and behead- ; 

| of his Son, by Sow W, WAS, 

diveſted of his "Father's Honours and 
the greateſt Part of 


5 ; his Eſtate. Md 
ng thus. left deſtitute the 
(5 Boy Ky his own Kindred, was . 
poſed to the) ie of ambitious Pe ons, 
and taken way an untimely, Death 
(whether 1 any natural Diſc Es, 
or 4 1 on, 18 9 199755 leaving 
bi im an, incredible S, AMON 
12 Lople, to who he 7 very 7 1 
n #1, ing Ng gular, Vertpes ak Wee 


aa Confinks of Affiirs, Dll, 
by his Artifices, had diffolved, the bro- F 
therly Love between the Protector and 
Thomas Seymour his Brother, taking O- 
caſion Pop an Emulation, between, 


Wie Dowagere - L n 


* N the Dutcheſs of Somerſet,. 
rote 


r's Wife, to accuſe Thomas 
of High Treaſon, by intending to ſeize 
the King, and marrying the Lady Eli. 
zabelb, 53 King? s Siſter, Bat ſhe ve 
entirely Apen of the Affair, 
was very much beloved by her Brother 

Zdward, Tho uſed to call her his ſweet 
Siſter erance, She was likewiſe 
wn much, re ed by the Nobility 
common, ople; ſhe Was at that 
one Sink a. Woman of great 
uty, of a genteel and ' modeſt Be 
haviour, excellent. Wit, royal Mind, 
of a happy Memory, indefatigable in 
her Studies; for before ſhe was ſeven- 
teen Vears old, the. perfectly under 
ſtood Latin, French, and Tralian, and; 
was not unacquainted with the Greek. 
She likewiſe had an excellent Taſte for 
Muſick, both vocal and inſtrumental.” 
She took, great delight in peddling the 
7 E which ſhe perfe fetly x 
under | 275 Works of Livy, th; 
famous +l iſtorian,. were. as 155 
miliar to her as 'En ngliſh. "She was fo 
well acquainted with e Creek, a8 20, 
render Jocrates's Otations to Tatin.. 
But above all, ſhe took Batch z in | Fead 
the New 7. amen, tlie e 9 5 
the. found, there. being her Cl 
Guide through the whole 2 
of her Life. And in ſhort, ſhe was, 


RU 


for, 1 Vertues and Learning, He 
moſt accom 12 accompliſh 5 Fein 2 i% 5 . 
ben ſtudies were igterrupt⸗ 


ard: N Breath was ſcarce out. 
dy, when certain Meſſeng ers 


his 
from Dudley Nuke of Northumber ane. 
Ta 
955 575 


em ted the Crown for the 
'& my whom fe had! 


55 the Death of her Brother King 
W 
0 


i ix Som) ) perſuaded. her. to ah br 


—@ 
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title to the Crown for a Sum of Money 
and certain e aſſigned her. She 
modeſtly anſwered, that her eldeſt Siſter | 
the Lady Mary was firft to; be agreed 
ag forzlon as long as the 2 175 phos lived, ... 
r 67 part could challenge no 
right at all. Shortly after, the 
Jane Grey, Grand: us to the ſecond; 
Siſter. of 5 VIII. was pub 


152 rocla England; 
for Find ochjmed Sh An, Te 

Friends ae 7 Mary. 
and Elizabeth were 23 of Parlia-\ 


ment judged Sp which Act 
was e Y re wn 77 r 
ſtanding that the King t ather had 
oy aſt yore I AR de dead that they. 
vl be Sad al : 1 piles x hy 
— and that 
the ſaid Siſters could not. by -the Com. 
mon Law of England be Succefſors here 
ditarily to King England,.. 1 they 
2 1 whole he La Father 
Sa yes term 
it, Of 


5 e Je 1 an te Fi 
fied, t 1 es II. by his laſt i. 
and Teſtament, conveyed the Title of 
the Crown; to the N 9 Fo Greyz its 
was likewiſe. » how: dangerous ir 
e Mary or Elizabeth 

ould marry. with oreign Pr 

might re-eſtabliſh, the Pope's Authority 
in . adele become ſubject to a 
Letters Patents of King 
nee N. ee 10 the ame . 
pur poſe, and d by, many Noble-.. 
mens. Hope, f Wes: and 1 Gentle- g 


N Hir was over in leſs than 
three Week TT po Beard 
wette Queen all over England, and 
in her, W, ba. London, WI "> Erge, 
Army, way wet Ey the Lady Elizgheth. 
with five hundred Horſe ; . whoſe ied 


+ SY FS 


zesz Which. . 
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tune was equally at ſtake with that of 
the Lady Marys. 
In the firſt Prima which Q 
Mary held, whatever Acts had 
made for her Mother's Divorce, were 
repealed ; and her Marriage was deem'd ! 
; conſonant to the Laws of God, 8 
valid to all Intents and Furpoſes; for 
theſe Reaſons: That — had — 
contracted, celebrated, and conſum-- 
her mated by Procreation of Children, With 
Conſent of their Parents, by the Ad- 
vice of the moſt, judicious Counſellors, . 
both. in England and Spain, and with 
the mature Deliberation of the moſt 
learned Men in Cbriſtendom. The Ro- 
nid Religion was now again eſtabliſhed, 
but not. without great Uneaſineſs to the 
generality. of the People; who could 
not bear the Authority of the Biſhop of 
Rome. Neither could they agree, that 4 
Queen Mary ſhould loſe the Title of 
Supreme Head of the Cburch ef England, 
for the maintaining of which the 
Peo ple had ſworn to Henry VIII. his 
Heirs and Succeflors ; and many were 
poſſeſſed of good Eſtates out of the 
Church Lands. But Queen Mary was 
very, willing to reſigt the Title of 
Supreme, Head. of the Churabtitad ſider - 
ing that, her whole Title to the Crown 
was ſupported by the Power of Rome, 
which declar'd her Marriage valid, 
after her Father had, declar'd.;. how: 
illegitimate. - But however, theſe Pro- 
ceedings made great Confuſion in the 
Kingdom; for-- within ten Duys- after 
was contracted. between 
HE and Philip of Spain, Sir William 
at the Head of a great Number 
15 Kuutiſomen, appeared, in open Re- 
bellion ; $' alledging, that the Marriage 
was deſigned to * the Engliſomens 
Necks with- the Power of 4 to 
oblige. . 
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oblige them to acknowledge the Au- 

: thority of the Biſhop of Rome, and to 
murder the Lady Elizabeth. Some time 
 aſter;/ Cardinal Poole came into England, a 
who propoſed, That the Laws againſt 


Hereticks might be re-eſtabliſhed ; That 
all the Laws againſt the See of Rome, 


from the twentieth Year of Henry VIII. 
might be repealed, and that the whole 


Body of the Realm might be reconciled 

to the Church of Rome. After may 

Difficulties, Cardinal Poole at laſt gain'd - 
his End, but not without ſome Re- 


ſtrictions; for the Livings taken from 
Ab 


preſent Poſſeſſors. Hereupon, he im- 


mediately abſolved the Clergy and Peo- 


ple from the Sin of Schiſm. Pope 
Fulias III. upon this Occaſion, cele- 


brated Maſs himſelf at Rome; Proceſ- 
ſions were decreed, a Jubilee appointed, 


and plenary Indulgence granted to all 
who gave God Thanks for the Union 
of the Kingdom of Tugland. Ambaſ- 
ſadors were ſent to Rome, in the Name 
of the King, Queen, and the whole 
Realm, to give Thanks for the Pardon 
of the Schiſm, and to tender due Sub- 


+ miſſion and Obedience to the Pope and 


Apoſtolick See. Their Obedience was 
accepted in Form, the Pardon and Ab- 


ſolution given by Cardinal Poole ap- 


proved, and repeated. The was 


ſo overjoy'd, that he perpetually erect- 


ed Ireland into a Kingdom, and honour- 
ed it with a Regal Title, Dignity, and 
Preheminence. Tho' this was all Cere- 
mony; for the Eſtates of Ireland had 


by their own Authority fully conveyd 
| to: Henry VIII. that Kingdom, and che 
Queen herſelf enjoy d t. 

The Romiſh Religion now nd a! 


beys, Colleges, Biſhopricks, Sc. by 
King Fleury VIII. and Edivard VI. 
were. confirmed to the Queen and the 


be firmly eſtabliſb'd in England; yet 
the Clergy ſeeing the ſmall Hope of 
Iffue from the Queen, being now fe 54 
Years e dts ec, ers e 
afraid of the Lady Elizabeth; for they 
knew” her to be bred up in the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, and perceiv'd that all 
Mens Minds and Eyes were upon her, 
as towards a Riſing Sun. They there. 
fore conſulted from the Beginning of 
Maty's' Reign, that ſhe might no ways 
prejudice the reſtored Religion. Queen 
Mary and the graveſt of her Counſellors 

were utterly againſt 1 any 

thing Fin her Life, while others 

imagine deen was to be un · attempt. 
ed to ſecure their Religion. It happen. 

ed convenient ehough for thoſe Bigots, 
that Sir Thomas Wyat, Sir Peter Carew, 
Sir Fames Crofts, and others of the Pro- 

teſtant Religion had caufed Inſurreftions, 
and'ſecretly proppsd à Match between 
Elizabeth and the” Earl of Devonſhire. 
Hereupon, the, 'as privy to their De- 
ſigns, was ſeized, and committed to the 


9 


Tower; then ſome are examin'd, and 


others rack'd to extort Confeffions of 
her being acceſſary to the Rebellion. 
Crofts" publickly 88 2d 1 | 
and, ah, de "ally e be exec, 
profeſſed” the ſame: She [nevertheleſs 
was carried from Prifon to Priſon, hav- 
ing Keepers ſet over her, and us'd with 
Indecencies upbecomihg her Dignity, 
her Servants' being every now and then 
taken from her and confin'd. = eN0JW4q 
In the mean time the King of France 
ſent private Letters to her full of Aﬀur- 
ances of his Love and Friendſhip to her, 
inviting her into France, tho“ his Rea- 
ſons for ſuch Invitation, tis fußpos'd, 
was to make way for the Queen of Stofs, 
who was appointed to be his re an | 
in law, to poſſeſs herſelf of the _ 
8 
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of Eugland after the Death of Mary. already eſpouſed to the Dauphin of | 


% 
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; yet The King of Denmark, who not long France, be annexed” to that Crown, and 
e of before embraced the Proteſtant Re- nothing could be more dreadful to Spain 
forty. ligion, ſecretly offer'd her his Aſſiſtance, than ſuch an Augmentation of the Power | 
at? propoſing at the ſame time a Marriage of France. + SUI iT) 
they with his Son Frederick. The Papiſts no Wherefore, ' as they could not in i 
Pro- ſooner perceiv'd this, but form'd freſh Policy put her to "dunks they thought ö 
at all Deſigns againſt her Life, and endea- it adviſeable to remove her out of the | 
her, vour'd to condemn her for High Trea- Kingdom; in order to this they pro- | 
here ſon or Hereſy: And whilſt great Cruel- pos!d a Match between her and the Y 
g of ties were practiſing againſt the Pro- Duke of Savoy. Neither could the 
Ways teſtants of leſſer Note, John Story Spaniard reliſh this, who had before 43 
ueen Doctor of Law, and others of a cruel deſigned her for his Son Charles. And 1 
ellors Diſpoſigion, cry'd out, That the Root Sir Thomas Cornwallis, one of the | 
any (mean * Lady Elizabeth) muſt be Queen's Council, diſſuaded it, alledging 
others {truck off, not the Branches cut away. that the People. of England would be ; 
*Tapt-. Nevertheleſs, ſhe behav'd with extreme extremely diffatisfy'd to have the next | 
ppen- I Priidenet;. beating divine. Service: after / Heit ro the Crom removed aut of the | 
igors, I the Roman Religion, was often con- Nation. Let Queen Mary, who bore | 
9 5 3 a8 ng yas oblig*d_. tq_pro- an rer | to Queen Eliza ; 
pro- S heſſelf a Roman Catholick. Tu. ber „finding 5 A to a Marriage 
tions, Queen Mary did not think her ſincere, with” the Duke of Savoy, treated her | 
tween” remembring that ſhe herſelf for fear of, with great Contempt, affirming that 
hire. Death; had, by. Letters written with hee: Marp.iQueentſof i Scots Was the 
r De- on Hand to her Father, renounted fon arid unddubted Heir to the e of 
to the ever the Hiſhop of Remels Authority in Eigldud after her Dectaſe. Theſe Br. 
„ and England, and likewiſd acknowl » ceeding againſt Elizabeth were diverted 
ns. of her Father to be Supreme Head of the: by 4 War with France, which was un- 
ellion. I Church of England under Cbriſt, and dertaken, partly in favour of Philip her: 
cent; chat her Mother's Marriage wich King Huſband, and partly hacauſe the A tnah 
cuted, Henry het Father to have bten inceſtuus contraryito, theis: Alliante, had aſſiſted 
kiel and unjuſt: Neither could Cardinal the Rebellions of the Duke of Moribum - 
„ hav- Pool and the reſt of the Biſhops be per- berland and Sir Thomas Myat, and. the 
d with ſuaded of Elizabet#'s Sincerity, but er e e eee againſt 
gnity; wiſtr d her taken off for the Security of ber. Phat they had taken the Engliſh 
Attien the Romiſh Religion. Tet chis Advice Merchant Ships, furnifh'd:; Stafford With 
9109 14 was not at all agreeable to Philip or the Arms and Shipping ta ſeize upon Saar- 
France | Spaniards, who for political Reaſong borongh Caſtle, attenipted Calais, ſuf- 
Aſfur- more than any Affection they bore her, fered' the Egli Chin to be debaſed in 
to her, wers careful of her Life, They prudent- Francs, and invaded! the Netherlonasy 
is Rea- ly foreſaw, that the Lady Elizabeth be- which the Engliſb were baund by Caves: 
Sod, ing once made away with, the King+ t to .- Duving/the Heat of 
Sküre, dom of England; Tralaud, and. Scat. this Wär, and! while the! Scat, Whom, 


ee e e Queen af Scat the * engat H, made Enid 
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the Borders of England, Ca- was troubled with the ſame Reflections 
lais was loſt, together with the Caſtles on her Siſter Elizabetb's Account, that 
of Riſbank, Newnanbridge, Sandgate, had before diſturbed Edward on her's, 


* Hames, and the Town and Caſtle of namely, that after her Death, what ſhe 


Guiſnes. Mary, who well knew the; had with ſo much Pains eſtabliſh'd, 
Value of Calais after it was loſt, and would infallibly be overturned. She 
which had been poſſeſs'd by the Exgliſod had been ſome time afflicted with a 
five hundred Years, affected her ſo Fever and Dropſy, which carried her 
much, thatſheabandon'd herſelf entire - off the 17th of November, 1558, in the 
ly to Deſpair, and the Diſguſt of the 43d Year of her Age, after a Reign of 

her Huſband, of which ſhe was five Years four Months and eleven Days. 
but too ſenfible, ſtill increaſed her Cardinal Pool ſurvived her but ſixteen 


See 


Melancholy. The Bedy ſympathizd 
with the Mind, and ſhe felt herſelf con- 
ner, weaker. In e Conditne: ihe) 
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zads Anm qr 

57 iE bead bfg 
01 orefeen} ſtrtli the Lounſel- 
lors and Minifters with A 
ſtoniſnment. They were all of the pre- 


1% i\ JN 


oved\the Peyſecuqiqn: Which 
its lately: greaned unflet, 
— — all Men , 0tha:Pro- 
teſtants Mere goihppih their urn toi gow 


at le 


vefrn. Marys Death Masitherefote con- 


cealed for ſome Hours, toſgtve time to 
confult:whart was:to:be done: Nut as the 
Fur fiament was fitting, it N]. 
thewPowpr cOoο decide iq ting con- 
corning tho Suoceſſion, eſpec iallj a8 ic was 
dledrliy ſettled byriithe Will of Hnr. 
VL authorized by an Act of Parlia“ 

merit which had never been repealed. 
Their CLontulkatiom therefore ended only: 
N Me ſſage to inſbrim the:Partidmmenc 


ofch. Queen” « Death. This was alb 
ende 5 A 


me: — and Had ad viſed, co 


Hours. We ſhall now proceed to the 
Reign of that Wiſe and en 
| Princeſs E li Sarah. | 
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nl 36] Hotel ac cl. ues 
thats: could» be done” incl. dccatadt 
TheiNews was, firſt comimmuticattdi:to 
the Flouſe '6f Lords, 'whodntnedinely 
conſidered the Nights of the , Perfons 
who might pretend to the Crown] 1f 
this. Affair had been left to the Deciſion 
of'ithe: Civib or Coton Law there 
would have ben no fmall Diff 

ſo. much had Hen p xect it by mig 
Divorcts, add by contridictary Acts or 
Parliament. But th\Expiznd, the Patlia': 
— — King, Lords, 
and / Commons; lis the-{upretne Legifla- 
tort and, When Force doch nnot inter- 


poſe, che! Validic) of iu Lava are ug 


e Henry VIII. obtained tan 

impowening him to fertle-rhe Eine 

of Sueteſſſon as he ſhould th in proper 

Hr placed Eligabetb next to her Siſter 

Macy, caough both had\bech tteclaretl 

Baftardg Dis eee : 
O1 


S 


* 
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bath a Right, which the Parliament 
could not conteſt, ſince it was a Farlia- 
mentary Right, as founded in the Ad 
to impower Henry to ſettle the Succeſ. 
ſion. Beſides, every one knew the Diſ- 
ſolution, of that Prince's l with 
Anne Bullen, and the Act, which, 
Conſequence of the Divorce, Bert þ 
Elizabeth ee 0 was the pure 
Effect of ing's Caprice, and of 
the Ne rar than, Juſtice, of 
the Parliament, But tho? the Lords 
ſhould have thought to exclude Elixa: 
begb from the Succeſſion,, on What other 
Perſon could they have fred, without 
expoſing the Kingdom to great Danger? 
It 155 he proper, briefly, to explain this, 
a th NOS, very n, to the Sequel of 
; lil 
Nr 5 Death, hare Prin ſſes 
5 tend to the 1 — rac 


Elizabeth, Siſter; of the late Queen: ; - 


Queen of Scotland, (Grandaughter 
ref, eldeſſ Siſter of VIII. 
ent, Dyrchels, of Suffolk, 
—— of Mom, Iaunger Mer, Ar 
the {aid . Eliabeih fuppo 
upon the Will of the * 
th, at by Act of Par- 
3 
ei declared. a, Batat 
Ny bay nee That no Baſtard 
AY Fw Were che The of Eng- 
That the Laws of. the — 
a Baſtards no Share in the Inheritance 
of their Fathers, and conſequently the 
Succeſnion was deyolved to the Poſteticy 
| ee e Daughter of Henry 
It could be alledged for the 
Dutcheſs of. det that Elizabeth ber 
ing a Baſtard, and the Queen of Scot- 
4215 eceker, and not i exen placed 
in Nc geſſiou by th, Will is 
Hum It. — Crown . to fall 


falli 


"doubtleſs, 


WS 
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to the Poſteri of Mary, ſecond 
ade fol Houry VII. It is then 
neceſſary to examine here theſe ſeveral 
Pretenſions, becauſe, probably the Par- 
liament, which made 2 Deciſion, pro- 
conſe not ſo much upon the Laws, as 
Policy, and. the Intereſts of the 
om. The Queen of Scotland had 
married the Dau hin, Heir-apparent to 
the Crown of France. In wn Fry 9 
the Crown to her, England would have 
been in Danger of Subjection to, or 
Depepdency on France. This alone was 
ſufficient to exclude her. The Dutcheſs 
of Suffolk, could not have been placed 
on the Throne with any Colour of Ju- 
ſtice, ſince ſhe only derived her Right 
from the Will af Henry VIII, which 
was equally ; favourable to Elizabeth. 
Beſides, ſuch a Choice would have in- 
thrown the Kingdom into a 
Civil War. It was A Cn for theſe. 
Reaſons that the Houſe of Lords de- 
clared for Elizabeth. It ſeems, how- 
ever, 507 2 Difficulty, was to o- 
cur. England, and particularly the 
A Lords, made Profeſſion of the 
Romiſh Religion, ani] it was ſcarce to be 
queſtioned, that Elizkbeth was à Pro- 
teſtant in her Heart. But two things, 
A conſpi ped, to remove Br | 
Obſtac he firſt Was, that the Bi- 
Fa Rag The Bal Lords were per- 
9m that. Elizabeth, ſhould ſhe de- 
ſire it, would find it difficult to change 
the eſtabliſh'd Religion, They even be- 
lieved her of a Temper ſo complying, 
hat ſhe, would rather Sen to the 
Ras of the Romiſh 5 fle ſhe had 
done for ſome Years, rd the 
cauſing of Diſturbances, aich might 
be fatal to her. If Camden's Teſtimopn) 
is to be entirely ited, Elzabet 
made no ſcruple to eclare tel a 


. Catholick, 3 


40 
gabel during the Reign of her 
Siſter, = 

The ſecond Reaſon which, probably, 
revented the Lords from inſiſting on 
her Excluſion, was, that tho* they all 
profeſſed the Catholick Religion, they 
were not however all atholicks, 
Many, and perhaps the greateſt num- 
ber, had ls diſſembled their ſemi- 
ments ; Ana Mary's Reign, But be- 
ing freed from all Dan 15 her Death, 
they could ſpeak boldly, and oppoſe 
thoſe who pretended to exclude Eliza- 
beth on account of her Religion; this 


reaſon not being of more force againſt 


her, than it was againſt Mary, after 
Eaward's Death. 

However this be, the Houſe of Lords 
declaring for Elizabeth, the Commons 
were ſent for, and acquainted by the 
Chancellor with the 
and their Reſolution, which was readily 
and unanimouſly embraced. Ihe fame 
Day Elizabeth was proclaimed Queen at 
the uu Places, with the Acclamations 
of the People. 
ed God that he had at laſt delivered 
them from Perſecution, in placing on 
the Throne a Princeſs, who, very ike- 
ly, would be favourable to them. It is 
true, that among the Papiſts ſome look. 
ed on the Death of Mary, and the Ad. 
vancement of Elizabeth, as a mortal 
Wound to their Religion; but others 
were not ſorry to ſee a ſtop put to thoſe 
Barbarities, which diſhonoured it. As 
for thoſe who made not Religion the 
chief object of their Thoughts, they 
were eaſily comforted for the loſs of 
Queen, under whom England had not 
much flouriſhed, and 4 had loſt the 
only Place which commanded ' 

from France. They bel ved wo Pane 


Queen's Death, 


The Proteſtants thank 


reſpect Fro went — 8 „to 
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reaſon to expect better Things from the 
new Reign. 

Elizabeth being informed of the Re- 
ſolution of both Houſes in her Favour, 
left Haifield the 19th of November, and 
came to London with' a numerous train 
of Lords and Ladies, and an infinite 
crowd of People, teſtifying their Joy 
by the loudeft Acclamations. She was 
twenty five Years old, tolerably hand- 
— of an air preat, noble, majeſtick. 

the was ſtill more agreeable to the 
People, by a certain natural Affability, 
which commanded the Eſteem and Af. 
fection of all who approached her. As 
the had a large ſhare of Senſe and Judg- 
ment, ſhe knew perfectly how neceffar 
the Love of her People” was to her; 
ſince it was to be the ſtrongeſt fi 
of her Throne, as will 33 
pear. Wherefore, inſtead of Gog 
this Affability, in deing raiſed .from a 
Subject to a Queen, the {tudiouſly in. 
creaſed "I __ a degree, that ſore 
accu er of -playing che Comedi 
and over. acting 1 n. 225 

Her firſt Care, after receiving , thi 
Cormplitnents on her Aeon, to 
diſpatch Ambaſſadors to the 
Courts of Europe, to give 
the late Change in England. 
bam was Tent: to Philip, n 
eſteemed ber Friend, and who 


orice © — 
* 


moreover her Ally in the War againſt 


* the Treaty of Cambray not be- 
ing yer; concluded. Sir Thomas Chaloner 
ent to the Imperial Court. Eord 
Howard of Efl Fm pang oined in Com- 
miſſion i 'rleby, Biſho plof Eh. 
and Dr. Wotton, Pfersee 
negociating 4 Peace. Sir Henry Killi- 


of he Were 


A5 
Are 8 n 


Ir 


8 


— 
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fection. Karne, who was ſtill at Rome, 
where he hsd been Reſident ever ſince 
the Death of Edward VI, had Orders 
to notify to the Pope, Mary's Death, and 
Elizabeth's Acceſſion to the Crown. 
The haughty Pope told Karne, That 
England was held in Fee of the Apoſto- 
lick See, and Elizabeth could not ſuc- 
ceed, being/ illegitimate, That it was 
great boldneſs in her to aſſume the 
Crown, without his Conſent; for, which 
reaſon, ſhe deſerved. no Favour at his 
Hands; but if ſhe would renounce her 
Pretenſions, and refer herſelf wholly to 


him, he would .ſhew. a fartherly :Af- 


fection to her. The Kings of Sweden 
and Denmark. had the fame: Notifica- 
tions. 159 $9459 1 {> 1 931 

Iheſe Envoys being diſpatched, the 
Queen formed a Council, in which ſhe 
left thirteen of Mary's Counſellors, all 


zealous. Roman Catholicks, to whom 


ſhe added eight new ones, equally at- 
tached to the Proteſtant Religion. The 
Roman Catholick Counſellors, con- 
tinued in the new Council, were, Heath, 
Archbiſhop of Nor-, William Paulet, 
Marquis of Wincheſter, Lord High- 
Treaſurer, Henry Fitz Alan, Earl of 
Arundel, Francis Talhes, Earl of Shrew/- 
bury, Edward Stanly, Earl of Derby, 
William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 
Edward Fynes, Baron of Clinton, Lord 
High-Admiral, William Lord Howard 


of Effingham, - Lord: Chamberlain, Sir 


Thomas Cheney, Sir William Petre, Sir 
Jobn Maſon, Sir Richard Sackuil, Dr, 
Welton, Dean of Canterbury. Moſt of 
theſe had complied with all the Changes 
that had been made in Religion, back- 
ward and forward, ſince; the latter end 
of King Henry's Reign, and were fo 
dextrous as ir, that they were ſtill em- 
12 | | l 


* 


ployed in every new Revolution. To theſe 
were added, all Proteſtants, William 


Parr, E of Nortbampion, Francis 
Ruſſel, Earl of Bedford, Sir Thomas 


Parry, Sir Edward Rogers, Sir Anbr. 


Cave, Sir Francis Knolles, Sir William 
Cecil, and a little after Sir Nicolas 
Bacon, made Keeper of the Great Seal. 
With ſome of theſe laſt ſhe ſecretly 
.conſulted about the means to-reſtore the 


Reformation in England. But before I 


ſpeak of the reſult, of theſe Conſulta- 
tions, a new Project of the King of 
Spain muſt briefly be mentioned. 
When this Prince received the News 
of the Death of his Queen, whether, 
on account of Elizabetb's Inclination to 
the Proteſtant Religion, or by her 
marrying ſome Prince of that Religion, 
againſt which he had himſelf openly 
declared, he looked upon England as 
loſt to him. He was not even without 
fear, that the King of France aſſerting 
the Queen of Scotland's Claim upon 
England, would ſeize that Kingdom, 
and unite it, as well as Scotland and 
Ireland, to the French Monarchy. 
Wherefore, to free himſelf. from theſe 
fears, and preſerve the Advantages of 
his Alliance with England, he ſent In- 
ſtructions to the Conde de Feria (lately 
arrived at London, to pay his Compli- 
ments to the late Queen) to congratulate 
Elizabeth on her Acceſſion, and pro- 
poſe his deſign of uniting himſelf with 
her in Marriage. Elizabeth received 
the Offer with marks of a particular 
Eſteem for the King of Spain, but ob- 
jected their Affinity as an impediment 
to this Marriage. This Objection was 
foreſeen, and immediately replied to 
by the Ambafador, That his, Maſter 
r undertake to procure the a 
3 | | Pi. 
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Diſpenſation. The Queen not caring 
ro 3 her little regard of ſuch a 
Diſpenſation, civilly diſmiſſed the Am- 
baſlador, 1 rh Senn to O— of 
the Propoſal. ree great Tealons 
Mogrec 4 2 from accepting Pbilip's 
Offer. Firſt, her Perſuaſion that ſuch 
Marriages were contrary to the Law of 
God, and her Father's Example in a 


"mg Caſe, reminded her of her. 


uty. Secondly, nothing was more 
contrary to her Intention 
feſſing and reſtoring the Proteſtant Re- 
ligion in England, as eſtabliſhed in the 
Reign of Edward VI. Laſtly, to make 
uſe of a Diſpenſation to marry a Brother- 
in-Law, would have been an acknow- 
ledgment of the Invalidity of her Fa- 
ther's Divorce with Catherine of Arrapoy, 
and of her own Illegitimacy. If Pazl 
IV. could grant ſuch a Diſpenſation, 
Julius II. 8 have granted the ſame 
to Henry VIII, to marry Catherine of 


Arragon, from whence it neceſſarily 


followed, that Henry's ſecond Marria 
with Anne Bullen was null. But rage 2 
other Hand, Elizabeth had ſtrong Rea- 
ſons to preſerve_ the King of Spain's 
.* Friendſhip. To him ſhe owed her Life, 
or at leaſt, her not being excluded by 
her Siſter from the Succeſſion. Mary 
- would never have left Elizabeth in a 
Condition of one Day mounting the 
Throne, if the Intereſt and Sollicita- 
tions of the King her Huſband had not 
ſtrongly refiſted her Zeal for her Re- 
ligion. In the ſecond place, Elizabeth 
was informed, that the King of France 
was ufing all his Credit at Rome to have 
her declared illegitimate, m order to 
proces the Crown of England for his 

ughter-mn-Law, the Queen of Scot- 
land. Laſtly, England was in a very 
In ſtate. The loſs of Calais, Grniſnes, 


———z— „ 2 4K 


openly pro- Her bu 


and Hames, che Crown debts contracted 


by Henry VIII, and increaſed by the 


Guardians of Edward VI. and an ex- 


hauſted Treaſury, : gave Elizabeth juſt 
cauſe to fear, ' ſhe ſhould be unable to 
oppoſe a vigorous attack. To this may 
be added, / ſhe was engaged in a War 
with France and Scotland, unſu 
by any other alliance than that of Spaiy, 
ſo unmindful had Mary been of 
thing where Religion was not concerned, 
$ therefore was to end theſe 
two Wars with honour ; but this was not 
mo ao without Philip's Aﬀiſtance, 
and conſequently it was not proper to give 
him any ut cauſe of complaint, for 
fear of his deſerting England in the 


Negociation of Peace. Theſe Re- 


flections threw the Queen into | 
Perplexity. She was fully reſolved, +6 
refuſe the King of Spain's Propoſal, 
but was uneafy about the manner, 
Though the alledged fcruples of Con- 
ſcience, it did not free her from the 
importanities of the Conde de Fria, who 
perſiſted, that a Diſpenfation from the 
Pope was more than ſufficient to remove 
them. He told her likewiſe, that as his 
Maſter had made this overture purely 
from his extraordinary Eſteem for her, 
he would be the more diſpleaſed if it 
was rejected. At laſt, the Queen being 
thus preſſed, found no ſurer or readier 
way to extricate herſelf out of this dif- 
ficulty, than by haſtening the Execu- 
tion of her Deſign, to —. a change 
in Religion, not doubting that this once 
effected, the King of Spain would ceaſe 
his importunities. 855 
This Reſolution bein „ ſhe cauſed 
to be examined before les Cabinet Coun- 
cil, the proper methods to execute it, 
the Tacanveniences it might be attended 
with, and the Means to prevent 3 
e 


Scotland, which was entirely 


/ 
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The greateſt Obſtacles to this Affair, 


were to ariſe either at Home or Abroad. 
At Home, from the Number of 
Catholicks, and the ſition of the 
Biſhops and inferior Clergy. Abroad, 
from the Pope, who, in all likelihood, 


againſt the 
„ and expoſe the Kingdom a Prey 


Queen 
to the firſt Invader. This might give 


Cauſe to fear, that the Kings of France 
and Span would uſe this Pretence to 
make War the Engliſh, as excom- 
municated — and to ſtir up 
dirocted by 
the King of France. Upon the Incon- 
veniences — Home, it wes conſidered, 
that though the Kingdom. | 
wholly Catholick, it was far from be- 
ing really ſo. That the fear of Puniſn- 
ment ceaſing, the greateſt Part of the 
People were manifeſtly inclined, to re- 
turn to the Religion which they had 
been forced to forſake inthe laſt Reign 


but however, it would not be very dif- 


ficult to have eee — nc 
to the Queen's Intentions, by employ- 
ing Means which rarely fail of Succeſs, 
when uſed with Diſcretion : That for 
this purpoſe, the Magiſtrates of the 
Counties and Towns were to be re- 
moved, and Proteſtants put in their 
Places, who would uſe their Credit and 
Authority to have ſuch Repreſentatives 
returned, as were proper for the Execu- 
tion of the intended Deſign: Laſtly, 
That it was abſolutely neceſſary not to 
leave any zealous Catholick in the 
Council, or in any other Office which 
influenced the Subject: That when the 
Reformation ſhould be once eſtabliſhed 
by publick Authority, it would be eaſy 
to ſubdue the Clergy, by depriving the 

Eccleſiaſticks, 


Biſhops and moſt obſtinate E 
and by removing in the Univerſities, 


„„ 


to ſ:ffer ſo 


ways be jealous of each 


the Maſters and Profeſſors, who were 


moſt averſe to the new Eſtabliſhment. 
As for the Obſtacles from Abroad, 
it was conſidered, that the Pope was. not 


formidable in himſelf, and his thunders 
were thrown'/ away upon 
deſpiſed them: That a contempe of him 


thoſe who 
was the ready Way to conquer, provi- 


ded the Kingdom was put in a poſture 
of Defence. Shar — it TT be 
feared, the King of France would aſ- 
ſert the Claim of the Queen 
but that the King of Spain was too wiſe 
an Acceſſion to the 
| Monarchy of France, as England and 
LTreland: That from whatever quarter 
the Miſchief came, whether from France 


of Scotland, 


or Spain, Henry and Philip would al- 
er, and the 
Aſſiſtance of one of them might be 
ſafely relied on: That if the King of 
France offer'd Peace it eught to be em- 
brac'd on any Terms, as Scotland would 
be included in the League: but if he 
was for continuing the War, all the 
Danger would be, his ly afliſt- 
ing the Scots to invade England: That 
therefore the northern Frontiers were to 


be ſecured, after which, a good Fleet 


would- ſo any Succours fent 
from France, that without doubt that 
Kingdom would ſoon grow weary: of ſo 
burdenſome a War: That beſides, it 
was unlikely that Philip, in the Nego- 


to the King of France's Ambition: 
That a Peace thus concluded with France 
and Scotland, would afford time at leaſt 
to-provide againſt their attacks, ; 

J, Clerk of the Council, gave this 
Advice to Sir William Cecil, whilſt the 
Conſultation was held about reforming 


Queen Mary ſhould be declared void; 


as 


— 


cCiation of Peace would abandon England 


ks, Religion: That the Parliaments under 


* 
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as the firſt was under a Force; and the 
Title of Supreme Head, was left out in 


the Summons to the next, before it was 


taken away by Law; from whence he 
inferred, that theſe had been no true 
Parliaments, and conſequently the Laws 
of Edward were ſtill in force; but this 
Propoſal was rejected. 
Such was the reſult of this Council, 
after which the Queen ſummoned a 
Parliament to meet the 23d of January, 
according to the Reſolution taken there- 
in. At the ſame Time, Doctor Parker 
was intruſted with the Care of reviſing 
the Liturgy of Edward VI, and was 
ordered to communicate his Labours on- 
ly to ſome choſen Perſons. The Perſons 
employed in this Reviſal were, accord- 
ing to Camden, Dr. Matthew Parker, 
afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Richard Cox, afterwards Biſhop of 
Ely, Dr. May, Dr, Bill, Dr. James 
Pilkington, afterwards Biſhop. ef Dur- 
bom, Sir Thomas Smith, Mr. David 
Whitebead, Mr. Edmund Grindal, after- 
wards Biſhop of London, and Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. The manage- 
ment of this Affair, and the Care to 
have it done, was left to William 
Parr Marquis of Northampton, Francis 
Ruſſel Earl of Bedford, Jobn Grey of 
Pyrgo, and Sir William Cecil. Mean 
time, the Proteſtants growing impatient, 
and | preaching publickly in ſeveral 


Places, the Queen took occaſion to pub- 


liſh a Proclamation," which clearly 
ſhew'd her Intentions. - She allowed the 
Goſpels and Epiſtles, with the Lord's 
Prayer, the Creed, Litany, and ten 
Commandments, to be read in Engliſh, 
but forb:d all preaching on controver- 
ſial Sabjects, or any change in the Ro- 
miſh Rites, till it ſhould be otherwiſe 
appointed by the Parliament. In this 


ſhe followed the Steps of the deceaſed 


Queen. 


Queen 'Mary's Funeral, which was 


ſolemnized with great Pomp, finiſhed 
this Lear. She was buried on December 
13, in Henry's VIPs Chapel, on the 
Northſide of that King's Monument. 
White Biſhop of Wincheſter preached 
the Funeral Sermon, in which he ap- 


plauded the late Reign, and lamented 


the preſent State of Affairs with ſuch 
Freedom, that it was proper to ſhew 
fome Reſentment, and accordingly he 
was confined to his Houſe till the meet- 
ing of the Parliament. But before we 
proceed to the Events of the next Year, 
it is neceſſary for clearneſs ſake, to de- 
{cribe-the Affairs of the Neighbouring 
Staten] oft » (Et lean 
The War between France and Spain 
was manifeſtly drawing to a Concluſion. 
The two Kings, equally weary of a War 
from. which neither could expect any 
Advantage, had kept their Armies all 
the Campain in aà ſtate; of Inaction] for 
fear of obſtructing a Peace. At laſt the 
Conſtable of Montmorency, who had 
been Priſoner in the Leu Countries ever 
ſince the Battle of St. Quintin, having 
made ſome Overtures of Peace to Philip, 
the principal Articles were ſettled, after 
which, the two Kings ſent their Pleni- 
potentiaries to Cercamp, and then to 
Cambray. The principal Obſtacle to a 
Peace was the King of France's Reſolu- 
tion to keep Calais, and Philip and 
Mary's inſiſting upon its being reſtor'd. 
But Mary dying, Philip no longer ſup- 
ported the Intereſts of England with 
the ſame Ardour as before, at leaſt when 
he deſpaired of marrying: El. xabelb. It 
was that Expectation which cauſed him 


to ſtand out for ſome time, and delay 


5 the 


Nr 


tained the: Korn 
he 
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the' Concleſtön of the Pence till the ol. 
lowing Tear. 

The 14th of Marth Hrinnand I. was 
declared Emperor by the voluntary re- 
ſignationht of Obarſeß, V. bis Brother, 
who enjoyed but two Years,” the 1 
he had Thott in relinquifhing the Care 
of his worldly Concerns, ' He died the 
17th of September. * © 

Av Scotland ĩs to afford martial Tor 

great part of bets T ry 
Particulat Account muſt be\ 
Affairs of that Kingdom. G. 
accurate Nee of what paffed in 
Scotland, E "Cohdtt”” find 
Policy cannot be linderſtbdg,"' 

The Oncen of! Seotldnd 
Mother*dF\th6' ef Davphlheſs-a82 
'6f that Kihgaant'by 
the Intereſt” of the Duke of Gif, and 
the Cardinal of Lotrain her Brothers; 
but was N only by the Pro- 
teſtants-. FB Fark of e. Chief of 
the 9 Hamilton, hid whwillingly 


reſigned the — 2. though his Re- 
ſignation procurd him the Duchy of 


Chaterault in France, with twelve thou- 
ſand Livers a Tear in Land. The 
Archbiſhop of St. Ardrews, his nat 

Brother, inceſſantly blam'd his Impru- 
dence, and by his Cabals amongft the 
Clergy, gave diſturbance to the Regent. 
To break the meaſures 'of this'Prelate, 
ſhe turned to the Proteſtants, who were 
now grown confiderable. This method 
ſucceeded, but withil the was obl 

to connive at the meetings of the Pro- 
teſtants, and this indulgence greatly i in- 
creasd their Number and Strength. 


Things reman-d in this ſtate till mA 
Breach tween Yauce'and Spain. As 
England eſpouſed the Cate of Phi I, 


200 the Regent of Scotland 'could not 
ibly induce the beate to declare War 
„„ ; 


1% ſi} 4 


with Mary, ſhe" adviſed the King of 
France to haſten the Dauphin's marriage 
with the young Queen, and accordingly - 
2 in April, 1358. This 
gave a confiderables turn to the Aﬀirs 
of: Seoifand.”'' The: Olergy, knowing 
how the Court of France Hood affected 
to the followers of the new Religion, 


did net, queſtion to be ſupporteck in 


their to redute the Proteſtants 


— Yo ae of the Namib Church. 


Or the other Handy" he. Regent tis 
10 Pan Ae dhe Proteſtants? begin 
more co!dly on them. To be- 
gin the Work, th Archbiſhop of St. 
eee havin ving ſummoned Before him 
ati aged Privit, (Kis Name was. WMalber 
MPI, wHG-wis itect before the Biſh6ps, 
Abbots,” and DivinesJ*who had difebn- 
tinued the Maſs, ordered him to be 
burnt” alive in his Archiepifeopal City, 
to the great grief and diſcontent of the 
Inhabitants. This Eſſay being made, 
the Biſhops cited a Minder called" Par? 
Maffen with” deſign te make him ſuffer 
the fame Puniſhment, but as they faw 


the People began to be movid, the Trial 
was \deferr'd . to 8 portunity. 
Some — 2 OI n e 


made at E ee raiſed à ſort of 
— — wic beweg that the Pro- 
teſtants were no more afraid to appear. 


The Regent had a farther Conviction, 


when "ſhe was told that e. con- 
demined for Nop- appearance, was 0 
ly ptotectecd i the Essnry ef 56. 
Theſe were 9s preludes to what was to 
follow. © In fine, forme Gentlemen of- 
Fife and Angus, diſperſing themſelves 
— 8 h the Counties, meouraged the 
Wera to 1 on their Defence, 
wor not - fulfer their: ves” to be taken 


away on pretence of Religion, de- 
monſtrating to them: that their Number 
. was 


— 
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was greater in Scotland than that of the 
Catholicks. This occaſioned an Aſſo- 
ciation under the Hands and Seals of 


the 5 Aſſociators, and Was the fir ſt chat 


was formed in Scotland in defence of 
the new Religion. The Proteſtants 
perceiving themſelves ſtronger fince this 


Aſſociation, which was called the Con- 


gregation, ſent to the Regent a Petition, 
that the worſhip of God might be in the 
vulgar Tongue, and the Communion 

iven in both, Kinds, which was ſtrong- 
3 by the Biſhops. But the 
Regent being told, that an abſolute Re- 
fuſal might throw all Scotland into a 
Flame, ſhe endeavoured to ſoften the 
Biſhops, by a Promiſe of her Protection 
at a more ſeaſonable Juncture. Mean 
time, ſhe permitted the Proteſtants to 


celebrate. divine Service in their own 
I Tongue, this was done without Tu- 
mults, or publick Aſſemblies in Edin- 


burgh and Laitb. But the Clergy, not 
liking this, politick: Circumſpection of 
the Regent, met together to conſult up- 
on this Affair, and reſolved to proſecute 
the Hereticks with the extremeſt Rigour, 
The Proteſtants deputed Jobn Areſtin, 
afterwards Earl of Mar, to the Biſhops 
aſſembled, to demand of them, that 
divine Service might be performed in 
the vulgar Tongue; but this was 
unanimoully rejected. Such was. the 
Situation of the Affairs in Scotland, 
when Elizabeth. aſcended the Throne 
of England, and till the end of the 
Fer iss ee 


In the Beginning of the following | 


Year, Elizabeth conferred Honouts on 
ſome Perſons, whom ſhe plealed. to 
diſtinguiſh, whether on account of their 
Merit, or becauſe . ſhe, expected ſome 
important Services from them. Villiam 
Parr, Marquiſs of NVortbampton, Who 


7 
- A 


bad been ſentenced, to Death in) the 


Reign of Mary, and afterwards pardon- 
ed, as reſtored to his Honours,” Edward 
Seymour, eldeſt Son of the late Duke of 
Semer/et; was created Earl of Heriford,; 
notwithitanding,-all the. Precautions. of 
the Duke his Father, to cauſe his Titles 
to deſcend to the Children of his ſecond 
Marriage. Thomas Howard, ſecond 
Son of the Duke of Nerfolk,. was creat- 
ed Viſcount Bingon. 1. Henry Carey, and 
Ohver St. Jabn, were raiſed to the 
Dignity of Barons. All theſe Peers 
were Proteſtants, and conſequently very 
proper to promote the Quern's deſigns 


in the Houſe of Lords. 


Theſe Promotions being over, the 
Queen was crowned in Weſtminſter 
Abbey with the uſual Ceremonies. The 
See of Canterbury being vacant, this 
Office belonged to the Archbiſhop of 
York, but he, with the other Biſhops, 
refuſed to aſſiſt at the Solemnity, he- 
cauſe Elizabeth by Proclamation, and 
by admitting into her Council, Men 
who paſſed not for good Catholicks, 
had ſufficiently declared againſt the 
Church of Rome. Oglethorp of Carliſle 
was the only Biſhop that at laſt was per- 
ſuaded to do the, Office, notwithſtand- 
ing the murmurs of his Brethren, | It 
ſeems, that the Biſhops thought the Mini- 
ſtry of a Biſhop ſo eſſential to a Coro- 
nation, that, in refuſing to perform the 
Ceremony, they could deprive the 
Queen of her.Dignity.. | | 
The Parliament meeting the'2 5th of 
January, Sir Nicolas Bacon, Keeper of 
the Great Seal, opened it with a Speech, 
in which he diſplayed: the Merits of the 
new Queen, with bitter Reflections on 


the late Miniſtry for the loſs of Calait. 


He told them, that the Queen deſired, 
an immediate Application to the Affairs 
of 


of Henry VIII. Some th 


reſpect, was one of the Exils which 
called for the moſt ſpeedy Redreſs. He 
exhorted the Parliament to proceed be- 
tween the two Extremes of Superſtition 
and Irreligion, which might re-unite 
the Adherents of both Religions in the 
ſame publick Worſnip. ' 

The 4th. of February, the Houſe of 
Commons addreſſed the Queen in a very 
dutiful Manner, and. repreſented to her, 
how: neceſſary it was for the Happineſs 
of the Nation, that ſhe ſhould think of 
marrying. The Queen graciouſly thank- 
ed the Commons, and told them how 


much ſhe was pleaſed, that they had 


neither limited Time nor Place. She 
added, that by the Ceremony of her 
Inauguration, ſhe was married to her 
People, and her Subjects were to her 
inſtead of Children: They would not 


| want a Succeſſor when ſhe died; and 


for her part, ſhe would be well content- 
ed, mort the Marble ſhould tell Po- 
ſterity, HERE LIES A QUEEN THAT 
REIGNED SO LONGy AND LIVED AND 
DIED A VIRGIN. DOS Eg 
Some Days after, the Lords paſſed a 
Bill - to recognize Elizabeth for lawful 
Queen, in virtue of an Act of the 35th 


that the Sentence of her Mother's Di- 
vorce, and the ſubſequent Act declaring 
Elizabeth illegitimate, were not annul- 
led. Camden ſays, this Omiſſion was 
with Deſign, and Burnet reports the 


Reaſons which determined the Houſe of 


Lords to be ſilent on this point. The 
firſt was, that the 2 1 the 

rown ed all defects, according to 
F Nee lation: when Henry Fil. 


mounted the Throne. But this" reaſon 
b had not appeared ſufficient to Mary, 


who was in the ſame Caſe with Eliza- 
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of Religion; that à Diſunion in that 


ht it ſtrange 


/ 
&.. 1 
beth, and t had rocured a of 
that Act, Nich Aa 9s ber egi. 
mate. The ſecond reaſon was, that this 
Act could not be repealed, without 
caſting ſome diſhonour on the Memory 
of Henry VIII, and it was the Queen's: 
Intereft rather to conceal than publickly 
epoſe her Father's Weakneſs. I own, 
this Reaſon appears to me very unſatiſ- 
factory. For why was the Reputation 
of Henry VIII. to be ſpared, if it could 
not be done without endangering the 
ſafety of the reigning Queen? Beſides, 
it -was not. expoling Faults which till 
then had been concealed, but Faults 
known to all the World. The third 


Reaſon was, that too ſcrupulous an in- 


uiry on this head, would render the 
Queen's Right more uncertain, inſtead 
of making it leſs diſputable. This, 
probably, was the prevailing Reaſon, 
though to ſuffer the Sentence and Act 
to ſubliſt, ſeems to have been equally 
dangerous. It was eſtabliſhing a Pre- 
cedent in favour of Baſtards, which 
might have ill Conſequences. And who 
knows but it may ſtill affect future Ages? 
Beſides, this regard for the Honour of 
Henry, left an eternal blot upon the 
Memory of Z!izabeth. At leaſt her 
Enemies, and particularly the Queen of 
Scotland, were thereby furniſhed with a 

lauſible Pretence to wreſt the Sceptre 
1 5 her, if a favourable Opportunity 
offered. Dr. Burnet thinks the Conduct 
of this Parliament equally Pious and 
Wiſe. I allow the firſt : But the con- 
tinued endeavours to dethrone Elizabeth, 
wholly founded on the Sentence of her 
Mother's divorce, , and the ſubſequent- 
Act, will not permit me to believe it 
Wiſdom to leave them unrepealed. 
The Act to recognize the Queen's 
Title being paſſed, the Parliament 
1 9 turned 


. 
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turned to the Airs of Religion, and 
made divers Statutes, which'I ſhall juſt 


mention. | V 
The firſt appointed the publick Wor- 
fformed in the vulgar 

i 1% iner 


ſhip to be pc 

Ton ue. * eee 3 e. Wa | 
| The ſecond reſtored the Queen to her 
7 upremacy in the Church of 


right of S 
England. | ET 
The third renewed and confirmed all 
the Acts made in the Reign of Edward 
VI, concerning Religion. And in this 
many others were included, 
The fourth reſtored to the Queen the 
Nomination of the Biſhops. . By this 
Stitute likewiſe many others were con- 
firmed, made in the Reign of Henry 
VIII. agaihſt the Pope. The 5 phe 
impowered to put the Exerciſe of her 
Supremacy into what Hands ſhe ſhould 
think proper. Moreover, all Perſons 
in publick Employments were obliged 
to ſwear, that rhey acknotvledged the 
Auen to be the ſupreme Governor in all 
Cauſes, as well Eccleſiaſtical as Temporal ; 
that they renounced all foreign Juriſ- 
diftion, and fhould bear the Queen true 
Allegiance. Whoſoever refuſed this 
Oath; was declared incapable of hold- 
ing any publick Office. Laſtly, divers 
Penalties were enacted againſt _ who, 
by word or writing, tended to ſet forth 
or advance any foreign Power in the 
The fifth Act eftabliſhed Uniformity 
in diene Worthip, 7d). 
By a fixth, the Parliament impower- 
ed the Queen to reſerve to herſelf the 
Lands belonging to the Biſhopricks, as 
they became void, giving in lieu of them 
Theirfull value in impropriated Tyrhes. 
By a ſeventh Act, ali Religious Houſes 
were annexed to the Crown. 
By an eighth, the Deprivation of 


" "7 


. 


. 


- 


the Parliament, 


.ed to ſtem the, Torrent, and even 


Members may be chatged every 


Popiſh Biſhops in Kin 
was declared valid. ta 
In a word, the Parliament, in this 
Seſſion, reſtored Religion to the ſame 
ſtate as in Edward VPs Reign, and af. 
ter a Grant of à Subſidy,” [two Tenths, 
and two Fiſteenths, with Tunnage and 
Poundage for the Queen's Life] it was 
diſſolved the 8ch of NM yx. 
Among the Biſhops then in England, 
ſome there were, who had” complied 
with all the Changes in Religion ſince 
Henry's Breach with the Pope. Of 
this number were Lleatb Archbiſhop of 
Pork, Tonſtal Biſhop of Durham, Thirle- 
3 of Eh, and ſome others. 
ieſe choſe to nn Brag: from 
flian cauſe, ' as they Taw 
the Queen's Intention, they durſt nei- 
ther openly oppoſe it, nor aſſiſt in re- 
ſtoring the Reformation, after ſo pub. 
008 Deſertion of 10 in the — Reign. 
oth appeared to them equally incora- 
Coli Other Bios Nroggl op- 
poſed theſe Acts, but with no ſucceſs. 
Some of 'the Lay-Peers alſo endeavour- 


g Edwards Reign 


— 


entered their Proteſts, but their number 
was very ſmall! To fay all in a Word, 
che fame Thing happened in this, as in 
the Parliament under Henry, Edward, 
and Mary, that is, the Court cauſed to 
be enacted almoſt whatever they pleaſed. 
This is not very ftrange, with regard to 
the Houſe of Commons, Where the 
| new 
Parliament. Bat the Readineſs where- 
with the Houſe of Lords donſented, 
one While to Acts favouring the Refor- 
mation, another while, to thoſe efta- 
bliſhing. the Remi Religion, is much 
more ſüptiang. l intron 
The Supremacy with Rich the Queen 
was lately inveſted, "with Power to 
| depute 
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was known beforehand. This 


* 


gepute. any Perſons to exerciſe in it her 
Name, gave riſe to a new Court, called 
the Higb-Cammiſſion Court. It was com- 
poſed of a certain Number of Comm iſ- 
ſioners, who exercifed the ſame Power, 
which had been formerly lodged 
Henry VIII. in a ſingle Perſon, wit 
the Title of Vicegerent. E 


While the Parliament was taken up | 


with Affairs of Religion, ſome Preachers 
having in divers Places delivered Do- 
ctrines from the Pulpit; tending t 
overthrow the Reformation, the Queen, 
following the Precedent ſet her by 
Edward and Mary, forbid all preach- 
ing without a 
Great Seal. This fired. the Lower 
Houſe of Convocation, and produced 
a Petition to the Queen, in which were 
boldly aſſerted the Doctrines Of the 


Church of Rome. This gave Occaſion 


to a Propoſition for a Conference be 
tween nine Doctors on each Side, to 
examine the Reaſons of both. This 
Conference was held the Beginning of 
April, But the Roman Catholicks re- 
flecting, that they had undertaken more 


than they could anſwer, in thus bring 
ing the Doctrines of their Religion into 


Queſtion, without being authorized by 


the Pope, refuſed: to give their Reaſons ä 
in writing, though that had been agreed. 


At laſt, they plainly declared, it was 
not in their Power to diſpute on Points 
already decided. They not been 
ſo ſcrupulous in the Raya of ary, be- 
cauſe then the Succeſs of the Conterence 
gave.the 
Proteſtants cauſe to triumph, and pre- 
tend that their Adverſaries durſt not 
enter the Lifts, _ _ voto 

- To finiſh;what- I have to ſay at pre- 


* 


ſent on Religion, 1 ſhall only add, that 


the Reformation having been eſtabliſhed 
ag; . 


ial Licence under the 


— 
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by publick Authority, of 9400 beneficed 


Clergymen in the Kingdom, only four- 
teen Biſhops, twelve Archdeacons, 
fifteen Heads of Colleges, fifty Canons, 
and about eighty - Parachial | Prieſts, 
choſe, to- quit their Preterments rather 
than their Religion. Their Places be- 
ing Sled with Proteſtants, Eugland be- 
came entirely reformed, . very , ſhortly 
after having ſeen the Reformed ſent w 
the Flames. It is now time to return to 


by 


+ While Philip had any hopes of marry- 


ing. Eligabeth, his ae al- 
ſembled with thoſe England and 
France at Cateau in Cambres, inſiſted 
upon the Reſtitution! of Calais to the 


Crom of - England. But when his Ex- 


Pectations were diſappointed by the 
Change in England with regard to Re. 
ligion, he deſerted Elizabeth, and made 
a ſeparate Peace, or at leaſt ſettled, with 
France the principal Articles. It is 
pretended that in this Treaty, by which: 
France reſigned 198 Places to Spain, or 
her Allies, in exchange for three only, 


there was a ſecret Article of a mutual 
Promiſe between the two Kings 
tir pate Hereticks. This done, the Spa- 
niards, from Parties, as they were be- 


tO ex- 


fore, became Mediators between France 
and England. But they acted fo faint- 
ly, that it was plain, they did not 
much concern themſelves in Elizabetb's 
Affairs. Philip's Defection therefore 
obliged the Queen to conclude a Peace 


on any Terms, the Continuation of the 


War being no way favourable to her Af. 
fairs, or to the Meaſures ſhe was now 
taking to introduce the Reformation in- 
to England. By a Treaty therefore 

ſigned the 2d of April, it was agreed, 
That the King of Fance ſhould have 
Calais, and the other Places in Picardy 
N conquered 


9 - 


Years; after which, he ſhould be obli- 


| ged to reſtore them to the Queen of 


England. 0 | 
*EFhat within the Space of ſix Months, 
ſeven foreign Merchants, not Subjects 
of the French King, ſhould ingage for 
the Payment of 500000 Crowns of 
Gold to Elizabeth, as a penal Fine, in 


caſe the Reftitution of the Places within 


the Time limited; was either refuſed or 


delayed by Henry or his Succeſſors. 


And that notwithſtanding, . whether the 
ſaid Sum was paid or not paid, the King 
of France and his Succeſſors ſhould remain 
under the Obligation to reſtore Calais and 
the other Places, as they ingaged by this 
Treaty, Moreover: that the King 


France ſhould deliver to the Queen, as 


Hoſtages till the promiſed Security was 
given, Ferry de Foix Count of Candale, 
and Captal of Buch, Lewis de St. Maure 
Marquis of Nefle and Count of Laval, 
Gaſton de Foix Marquis of Trans, Au- 
toine du Prat Prefident of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, and the Lord Nan tou- 
tet. „F 


"Theſe are the expreſs Words of the 
Treatyd of which the French Hiſtorians 
give us only the e Meaning, 
by turning them after their own Man. 
"ner. Mezerai ſays, It was covenanted 


that Henry [/bould either reſtore Calais 
and the other Conqueſts, or if be liked it 


Zelter, the Sum of 500000 Crowns, 
hich being referred ts his Opinion, 
"there was no doubt he would keep" this 
Place, which" was the Key of bis King - 


dom. : 

Neither has Father Daniel given us 
the very Terms of the Treaty, which 
perhaps he had never ſeen. He con- 


tents himſelf with relating the Senſe, 
adding an Explication which entirely 
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conquered upon the Eng/iſb,, eight 


changes the Nature of the Treaty 
Elizabeth, ſays this Hiſtorian, could 
not without giving Offence to the Engliſh, 
make” an abſolute Surrender of Calais to 
France. 'Be/ides, ſbe ſat the King de- 
termined not jo part with it; à middle 
Way <was therefore taten, which left this 
Prince in poſſeſſion of Calais for eight 
Tears, at the End of which be promiſed 
10 reſtore it, on Forfeiture of 500000 
Crowns to the Engliſh. That nottbitb- 
fanding this Payment,” which was 10 be 
made on 4 Refuſal or Delay: of Reſtitu- 
tion, 'the Engliſh were allowed 10 » 
Force for the Recovery of Calais. 

theſe laſt Words he explains the Senſe 
of thoſe in the Original Treaty. 
That tobet her the Sum was paid or not 
paid, the King of France and his Suc- 
ceſſors ſhould be bound to the Reſtitution 
of Calais, as they ingaged by ibis Treaty. 
This ſhews how we oughe to be upon 
our Guard againſt the national Partiali- 
ty of Hiſtorians, I ſhall add here upon 


the Article, that Calais never was re: 


ſtored, that the 500000 Crowns were 
never paid, and when Elixabetb de- 
manded Calais, at the Extirpation of 


the Term, the Court of France found. 


ed their Refuſal upon ſome Generali. 
ties, and not upon the Treaty itſelf,” as 
they might have done, ſuppoſing what 

theſe two Hiſtorians have related. 
Another Article of the Treaty was, 
that neither the King ef France, nor 
the King and Queen of Scotland, nor 
the Queen of England, ſhould attempt 
any thing againſt one another, directly 
or indirectly, in Prejudice of this Treaty. 
That if the Queen of England violated 
this Article, the King of France, and 
the King and Queen of Scotland ſhould 
be freed from their Engagements, and 
their Hoſtages and Securities be dif- 
charg ed. 
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charged. In like manner, if the Viola- 
tion came from the King of France, he 
ſhould be obliged to reſtore Calais, and 


the other Places, as if the eight Years 


were expired; and if he refuſed to make 
this Reſtitution, the Securities and 
Hoſtages ſhould ſtill remain bound. 

That the Fortifications of Aymouth, 
and all others made in Scotland ſince the 
Treaty of Bologne, | ſhould be demo- 
liſhed: 

That all the other Pretenſions as the 
King of - France, of the King and Queen 
of Scotland, and of the Queen of Eng- 
gland, with all their Exceptions, ſhou d 
remain entire, in the Expectation that 
Providence would , produce ſome good 
Opportunity to terminate them by a 
Peace. F ll 

That the 8 Princes or 
Princeſſes ſhould not afford a Retreat or 
Protection to each other's Rebels, but 
2 deliver them to one ano. 
then 11 

The ſame Day, a Treaty was el 
between the Queen of England and the 
King and Queen of Scotland, of which 
theſe are the n e e ? 


That. neicher of kbe Parties ſhould 
fall upon the Dominions now poſſeſſed 
by, the other, SER in Nen or 
otherwiſe. 

That they ſhould give. no aid to at- 
tack the Dominions of one another, to 
any Perſon, in whatſoever degree of 
Conſanguinity or Affinity he might be 
related to them, or whatever might be 
related to them, or whatever might * 
his Quality. 

That they ſhould not receive - or 
entertain Rebels, aer * Male: 
factors, So. 

That in three: Months, the Fortifica- 
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cations. of ; Aymouth, all others erected - 
in Scotland ſince the Treaty of 1549; 


/ 


ſhould be razed. 

That all other mutual Claims and 
Pretenſions ſhould remain entire. | 

That in two Months, Commiſſioners 
ſhould: be appointed on both Sides, to 
ſettle certain Articles, concerning which 
the Ambaſſadors of France were not ſuf- 
ficiently inſtrufted, - _ 

Francis and Mory ratified this Treaty 
the 18th of April 1559., and the g ĩſt 
of May the Commiſſioners of the two 
Kingdoms at Up/alinton, ſigned a ſecond 
Treaty upon the Articles left I Ms e 
in the firſt. 


| Elizabeth having concluded 2 1 * | 
with France and Scotland with more 


Eaſe and Honour than ſhe had Reaſon 


to expect, flatttered herſelf, ſhe was A 


ing to enjoy a ſettled Tranquility. 

ſhe quickly perceived, ſhe had little 
cauſe to triumph. _ Henry II. had made 
a Peace with her, only becauſe Philip II. 
who had ingaged Mary his Queen in 
this War, was reſolved not to ſign the 


Peace before Elizabeth had concluded 


her's. It was of little moment to 


Pbilip, that the found great Advantages 


in the Peace, or the King of France Ob- 
ſerved his Treaty with her, provided it 
appeared to the World that Spain had 
not deſerted England. This was all he 
deſired, and Ae what facilitated 
the Peace. Henm II. granted, no 
doubt, more than he intended to per- 


form, as well to give this Satisfaction to 


the King of Spain, as to diſengage him 
him from the Intereſt of England, He 
ſoon diſcovered he had no ether, _—_ 
tion. 


- Ambaſſadors: From!) eb den . 


come to Bruſſels to ſee the Peace (worn; 


Secretary 


- 
-- * 


_ 


Secretary Ardoy, who was there from 
the Dauphin King, and the Queeen 
Dauphineſs, gave them the Titles of 
King and Queen of Scotland, England, 
and Ireland. Shortly after, Elizabeth 
heard, that the King of France had or- 
dered Francis and-Mary to aſſume the 
ſame Titles, and quarter the Arms of 
England in their Seal, their Plate, their 
Furniture, that no one might be igno- 
rant of their Pretentions. Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton, the Engliſh Ambaſſador 
in France, complained of this Ulurpa- 
tion with great Freedom, but the frivo- 
lous Anſwer to his Complaints let him 
ſee the little Regard France had for his 
Miſtreſs. Mezerai ſays, the Ambaſ- 
ſador was told, That this was agreeable 
to the Cuſtom of Germany, where the 
Cadets, or younger Branches, bore the 
Title and Arms of the chief of their 
Family. Camden adds, that the Court 
of France pretended, that all Princes 
and Princeſſes had a Right to bear the 
Arms of their Houſe with a Bar. But, 
beſides that Francis and Mary bore 
them without any ſuch Diſtinctinn, they 
moreover aſſumed the Title of King 
and Queen of England. In ſhort,” the 


Court of France being preſſed upon this 


Affair, anſwered the Ambaſſador, that 
the King and Queen of Scotland had 
only taken the Arms of England to 
oblige Elizabeth to quit thoſe of France. 
To this Throckmorton replied, That 
twelve Kings of England had carried 
the Arms and Title of Kings of France, 
without being obliged by any Treaty to 
quis them. But his Reaſons were not 
heard, and notwithſtanding all his Com- 
plaints, Francis and Mary ſtill bore the 
Title they had uſurped. Camden af. 
firms, the Conſtable of Aoutmorency, 
by his Arguments induced them to re- 


dom. 
cult to perſuade the States of Scotland to 


linquiſh it, but aſſuredly he is miſtaken. 
Thus though the Court of France would 
not openly declare their Thoughts of 
Elizabeth, it was manifeſt, ſhe was re- 
garded as a Baſtard, and the Crown of 
England was pretended to be.devolved 
ypon Mary. Accordingly, Elizabeth 
did not ſuffer herſelf. to be deceived. 
From this time ſhe conſidered Mary as 
a dangerous Rival, and the Princes of 
Lorrain her Uncles, the Authors of this 
Uſurpation, as her moſt mortal Ene- 
mies. The Death of Henry, a little 
after, inſtead” of «diſcouraging: the De- 
ſign to place Mary on the Throne of 
England, only gave it , freſh Vigour: 
The Duke of Guiſe, and the Cardinal 
of Lorrain, governing all under Francis 
II, Succeſſor to Henry, never ceaſed in- 
eiting the young King to ſend · Forces 
into Scotland, to render himſelf abſolute 
Maſter of that Kingdom, and then at- 
tack Elizabeth from that Quarter. ' But 
becauſe this Project was founded upon 
the preſent Situation of the Scoteb At- 
fairs, it is neceſſary to reſume the Reci- 
tal at the Place where I left off the laſt 
Year. Nimh 
Shortly after the Marriage of the 
young Queen with the Dauphin, the 
Affairs of Scotland began to be terribly 
embroiled. The Princes of Lorrain 
having formed the Deſign to attack 


England by Scotland, believ'd it im- 
practicable, till the King and Queen 


were rendered abſolute in their King- 
They knew, it would be di 


be the Inſtruments of their Ambition, 
in making War upon Elizabeth, in or- 
der to place the Crown of England on 
the Head of their Queen. The Num- 
ber of Proteſtants was now fo conſide- 
rable in Scotland, that they were almoſt 

Maäſters 


nen in the nee the Seutes. 


Conſequently, it r ges of 6e. . 
to draw th them ! into t 

throning a PFroteſtant 
eſtabliſhing their Religion 1 » England, 


to place a Catholick chat Nene 
be — 


Throne, "who would there 
to deſtroy the Reformation in 
Kingdoms, © It was therefore n 

to find an exduſe for ſending an Arniy 
into Scotland, to 


Ente It was with this View, 
that e of Henry II. in order 
to the Queen - Re and to 4˙ Oyſel, 
Commander of the French and Scotteb 


Forces in the Pay of France, to fuffer 
no other Religion 1 in Scoftand than the 
Roman Cathollck. They Cm fore- 
ſaw, this Order would produce: Troubles 
in Scotland, and furniſh them with a 
Pretence to fend thither an Army. - 


The Regent, upon the receipt of this 


Order, began to execute it, with 
liſhing an Edict conformable to the 
King's Will, or rather of the two 
Princes his Brothers, who, as will 
afterwards be feen, had not diſcover- 
ed their Whole Proje& to the Kin 
The Proteſtants, in 0 veral peel 
to the Qieen- Re 
her the unfeaſonabfeneſs of Ri "ur, con- 
ſidering their Number, bor would 
hearken to nothiag. At this tne the 
City of Perth, alias St. obus Town, 
hoy publickly embraced the reform- 
eligion, the Regent ſummoned the 
2 to Sterling, and cited rhither the 
reformed Miniſters, in order to baniſh 


chem the Kingdom by a ſolemmn De- 


eree. The Minifters appeared dt Ser- 


ling to defend their Cauſe, being at- 


tended with infinite crowds of * 
14 


— 


— in their Defence, 
n, 5 * 


| The they 
then the Catho- they 
lick Party, Which, probably,” would be 
more _ and zealous to fivour the 


gent, re reſented to 


tended by 


| r d IS, 
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 utarmed; who were'cone to aff chemi 
ge to the C 
Rogent, 'aſbo<:: - 
— wo 
thit nothing (ould bedr 
creed in cke States aint tho Miniſters” 

fucceeded, und the Mfimiſters « 
all their Actendants, withdrew: 
than 
appears. 


ſtony” _— Seotland; 
iſhed ar the Sight; 
il witch the 


— 


were no foo 
condemned for | 
A \necording to-the Citation. 22 


was fo enraged, to be macde the Queen's - 


Inſtrument to deceive the Protettants, 
that he refolved to de revenged. For 


this purpoſe, | he went to the Nobiliey 
of Nralbern, Augu-, and Meruis, who" 


were aſſembled upon the News of What 
paſſed'at Sterling; and petſuadecl them 
to rake Arms. | 
This News being brought to Perth 
Knox the Miniſter, a celebrated Preacher, 
anirnated} the People ' by a Sermon. 
Which, while the principal Citizen 
wete at dinner, ſent the Rabble into 
he Churches, who broke' the Images, 


and entirely deſtroyed the Monaſtry ot 


the Cartbuflans. The Inhabitants of 
7 immediately' followed the Exam- 
ple of the People of Perth. The Re- 
gent vexed' to ſee her Edict contemned, 
and willing to prevent the Conſequenca 


of this Diſobedience, reſolved to ehaſtiſe 


the Inhabitants of Portb. To this end; 
the aſſetubled ſome Forces, and, at- 
the Earls of Argyle and #109;, 
marched directly to Perth, But ap 

proaching the Town, ſhe was informed, 
the Earl of Gleucarnt was encamped in 
the Neighbourhood with ſeven thouſand 
Men. This news determined her to 


offer the Earl and his Aſſociates certain 


Conditions, which were accepted; A- 
Me other Articles it was * 
hat 


. 
” 
r ro tO were 
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That the Scoich; Forces on both ſides. 
ſhould be diſmiſſed, and the French re- 
moved at a certain diſtance from Perth: 
That the Queen ſhould be reſpectfully 
receivrd into the City, and ſuffered to 
lodge in it ſome Days, provided ſhe. 
would make no Alterations: Laſtly, 
the Differences concerning Religion 
ſhould be referred to the Deciſion of 
the States. The Confederates having 
diſmiſſed their Forces, the Regent came 
to Perth, and entered, with ſome Scotch 
Troops in the Pay of France, which 
was conſidered by the Confederates, as a 
Violation of the Treaty. But this was. 
not all they had cauſe to complain of. 
The Regent reſtored the Maſs in Perth, 
and reſolving to make it a Place of 
Arms, left a Garriſon in the Town,  _ . 
Hence the Earl of Argyle and James 
Stuart, Prior of St. Andrews,” and na- 
tural Son to James V, took Occaſion to 
declare againſt the Regent, and levy 
2 to ſupport the Proteſtants. They 
ad ſome time before embraced the Re- 
formation, though hitherto they had 
adhered to the Regent. Shortly after, 
the Inhabitants of St. Andrews and ſome 
other Towns, declaring theniſelves Pro- 
teſtants, committed ſeveral diſorders. in 
the Catholick Churches. Whereupon 
the Regent aſſembled an Army, com- 
poſed of two thouſand French; and one 
thouſand Scots, and giving the com- 
mand to the Duke of Chateleraut, ſent 
him to chaſtiſe the Inhabitants of 6 e 
who had declared next after thoſe of 
Perib. But the Dake hearing the 
Confederates were marching with 
ſuperiar Forces, to give him Battle, 
informed the Regent of it, who was 
than at Fallland. She tried at firſt 
to amuſe them with new Propoſitions, 
till ſhe had re- inforced her Army. 


he deſign 


But the Confederates perceiving her 
Artifice, marched to Perib, and be- 
came Maſters of the Town in few Days. 
Afterwards, Scaue, Sterling, and Lin- 
lithge,. were ſecured by them, and as 
their Army daily increaſed, the Regent 
and 4*Oy/el were obliged to withdraw to 
Dunbar, 7 ON 
Mean time, the Regent had writ o 
the Court of France, S Fames, Prior 
of St. Andrews, was the principal Au- 
thor of the Troubles of Scotland, and 
that, being natural Son of Fames V, 
to_ ſeize the Crown. The 
Princes of Lorrain, Brothers to the Re- 
gent, embraced this Occaſion to in- 
inuate to Henry IT. that Religion was 
not concerned in the Troubles of S. or- 
land, and was only made the Pretence 
to wreſt the Crown from the Dauphin 
and the 1 his Spouſe. By this Iu- 
ſinuation, they had inſpired the King with 
the Reſolution of ſending a good Army 
into Scotland, and he had now begun 
his Levies in Germany. But the Con- 
ſtable of Mont moren having diſbover- 
ed the Defign of theſe Princes, to en- 
gage him in very difficult Projects, pre- 
valled with him to proceed no farther, 
till he was more particularly informed 
of the Scotch Troubles. The Buſineſs 
was only to find a Perſon in whom the 


King could confide. The Conſtable of. 


fered, for this purpoſe, James. Melw:1 
a Scotch Gentleman, his domeſtick, and 
gave ker his Inſtructions, in the Pre- 
ſence of the King himſelf, . ' © 
Theſe Inſtructions were, as he: ſays 
himſelf in his Memoirs, That the King 
had been inſormed by the Cardinel cf 
Lorrain, bat James Stuart, Prior of 
St. Andrews, pretended, under-cclour ef 
Religion, to uſurp the Kingdom ut.to him- 


ſelf ; and that the King defired to knew 


crtainly, 


yt it to 


Prior 
Au- 
, and 
nes V, 

The 
he Re- 
to in- 
'n was 
f $.ot- 
etence 
auphin 
his In- 
1g with 
Army 
Con- 
ſbover- 
to en- 


S, Pre- 


arther, 
formed 
Buſineſs 
om the 
able of- 
Melvi l 
K, 408 
de Fre- 


he ſays 
be King 
tinel f 
bier of 
celour of 
no bim- 
4% knew 
certainly, 


certainly, if this vas the- ſeurce- from. 
whence | the Troubles in that Kingdom 


fotbed; or whether Stuart was moved 1 


take "Arms, only for Conſcience Sale, in 
Defence of his Religion, himſelf, bis De- 
pendants, and Aſociates.. In ibe firſt 
Caſe, the, King was reſolved io hazard 
his Crown, and all that he bad, rather, 


than that. the 1 777 bis Daugbter-in-. 


Law ſbruld be robbed. of her Right; and 
np nes eng eee as 

for that Effett, though he would gladly 
ſbun the Trouble thereof, if it were poſe. 
ſible. Wat in the ſecond Coſe, if it was 
only Religion that moved the Scors, ts 
King would have no Concern in their Af- 
fairs, but. committed their Fel unde 
Ged, for be had, Difficulty enpugb 10 rule 
the Conſciences ef Frenchmen, Aud}: 
was the Obedience due unte their lawfh 


Ween, with the Boch, that (he King 


deferred. That finally, be could not per- 


ſwade bimſelf, that the Scots bad, made 
an Inſurretiion againſs the Regent rt 


- out Cauſe, and therefore defired to know 


if the Regent bad broke: ber Word with 
them ; if ſo, by whom, and at whoſe In- 
ance. That if d'Oyſel, who was re- 
ported to be cholerick, haſty, and too paſ- 


ſonate," was not acceptable to 1he Scots, 


be sveuld ſend ſome other in bis room, 
who, he boped, ſbculd pleaſe them. This 


ſhews, the King had been ill informed 


by the Cardinal. of Lerrain, to engage 
him to ſend an Army into Scotland, and 


of this, probably, the Conſtable meant 


10 give him a Demonſtration, by the 
Report Melvil was to make him, In 
Pike, Melvil having had a Conference 
with the Queen Regent at Falkland, 
and aſterwards with the Prior of St. Au- 
erews, reported to the King, that the 
Prior was ſo far from the Thoughts of 
aſpiring to the Crown, that he Was 
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the Promiſe of à more conſiderable 


receiving 
reſted on ſome Pretence, made his e- 
ſcape, and came for Scotland. As he 


Heir to the young 


/ 


53 
ready to baniſh himſelf perpetually out 
of Scotland, on the fir Loy e 


his Wy. bd, rata 
Henry II. being dead before Meleil 


e being informed bf it, re- 
olved to improve this Negligence, and 
rched e ſome Troops to Edin- 


Jurgb, at ſorprize thoſe who 


„ 

remained there. Bat the Dake of Cha- 
teleraut and the Earl of Morton know- 
ing, the "Confederates were arming 
gain with all poſſible Diligence, wait⸗ 
ed on the Regent, and perſwaded her 
to conſent to a Truce from the 24th of 
Ju) to the toth of January. This 
Truce was equally neceſſary to both 


Parties. The Confederates wanted to 
put themſelves in a Poſture of Defence; 


and the Regent hoped, that in this In- 

val, ſhe ſhould receive a powerful 

id from her Son-in-Law the King of 
France. Accordingly, at the Sollicita> - 
tion of the Princes of Larrain, he im- 
mediately ſent a thouand Foot, with 
o TORS 900008 
© During theſe Tranſactions, the Ear) 


of Arran, Son to the Duke of Chatele. - 


raut, Feing at the Court of France, and 
o:ice that he was to be ar- 


was, after the Duke his Father, nen 
geen, he believed, 
upon ſome well or ill- grounded Advi- 


ces, that the Duke of Guiſe and Cardi- 


nal of Lorrain deſigned to ſecure, and 


perhaps murder him, ſor fear, if the 
Qucen died, he ſhould mount the 
| Throne, for he had declared himſelf a 


Proteſtant. 


— 
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Proteftant, He was no fooner in Scot. 
land than he gained his Father to the 


"240 it who put him at cheir 


„Niean Time, the Repbr ant 4 
were buſy in fortifying Leith, and ſtor- 
ing it with all Sorts of. Proviſions, de- 
ſigning to make it a Place of Arms, 
and to expect there, the Supply that 
were to come fron Frames: The Con. 
federates pretende FEAC 
of the, Truce,, whether they proceeded 
upon ſome general Maxim, or on fore 
articular Articles of the late Treaty, 
1 this be, after ſome fruitleſs 
Complaints to the Regent, they afſern- 
bled their Forces, and marched to be- 
lege Leith, But as they ſuffered them- 
{clves to be amuſed for ſome Time, 
they came too late, and finding the 
Place in a State of Defence, delifted 
from the Siege. Shortly after, the 
Regent having received a new Supply 
of two thouſand Men commanded. by 


La Bro continued the Fortifications 
of Leitb, with greater Application than 


ever. The Confederates once more 
deſire her to give over the Work; but 
were not heard. 
ſufficiently. ſtrong, the only anſwered 
by ſending a Herald, with an Order to 
lay down their Arms, Their Indigna- 
tion to be rhus deceived by the Regent, 
induced them at laſt to publiſh, that 
they would treat. as Enemies all that 
obeyed her Orders. But they were 
little able to make good this Bravado. 
The Regent knowing, they were at 
Edinburgh in ſmall Number, marched, 
the beginning of November, with all 
| her Forces to attack them, and fo fur- 
prized them by her unexpected Arrival, 
that they deſerted Edinburgb, and reti- 
red to Sterling. When they were there, 


n. chem Hopes of à ge 
this to be a Bteach ng 


As ſhe faw herſelf 


Heireſs of the Crown 


they ſetir William Maitland of Liding- 
tan to deſire her Afﬀiftance. © Indeed, 
the French Troops ſtill continuing to 
purfue them, obliged them alſo to quit 
Sterling, and rerite to the Mountains, 


where they divided into two Bodies, to 


embaraſs, their Enemies, who gave 
them no teſt. Some Time after, they 
received Letters from Mairtznd, giving 
| pd Succeſs of his 
Negotiatior. Sack was the origin of 
the Keoteb Troubles, on which T have 
been forced. to enlarge, the better to 
ſhow what Concerns Elizabeth was to 
have in chem ſince ſhe was their prinei- 


pal Object. As this is à material Point 
in the Hiſtory of” this Queen, and as, 
upon the Knowledge o 


n the Know rhe Bcfigns 
formed x epoſe, ſhe regulat- 
ed her Conduct, I ought. to ſupport 
this Truth by the Teſtimony of * 
Hiſtorian, who cannot be ſufpected in 
this Affair. Father Danie? thus expreſ- 


fes himfelf in the Reign of Francis 11, 


I obſer; that lafere the Conſpiracy 


-of Amboife rate aut, la Renaudie Bad 


een ſent 2 the Atmiral imo England, 
te iugogr Elizabeth to make a Diverſion 
in Scotland, while” the Caviniftical 
Party revolted in France, and for knew 
ber Intereſt tos well, to negleft fo favon- 
rable an Opportnnity of kindling or fo- 
memting a Civil Way in the” two King- 
doms. Whatever Cart fie Bad taten to 
Bridle ide Catholicks of her Kingdoms, 
ſhe war "always aprevenve of 4 Party 
forming againſt ber in favour ef the 
Heer of France, tho carried herſelf as 
2 h of England, and 

had quartered the Arm with thoſe of 
Scotland, when ſpe was only Quern Dau- 
phimefs ; and if France and Scotland bad 
remained in Tranquility, England, wns 
"ns 


/ 
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; t . ; « hen 
es, to Hence may be ſeen, What was che 


ſpoſition, 


Sts I Dcgy of be Princes of Leman. in ions 
ring ſending à French Army into Scotland. of the Duke of -Guife und Cardinal of 
f nis Ir was to preſerve the Peace 'of that Lerrain, und the ſecret Treaty made 
in of Kingdom, thut is, render it entirel) with Spain, had but to large a Mate in 
ate ſubject td France, in urder to attack, . 07 ee ad” oh - 
er 6 £19/21d from-that ſide. This muſt be This Prince was taken out; of the 
ne ever remembred, if ĩt is defired to un- World the 10th of Faly; in the midſt 
rinci. ! derſtand perfectly Elixabetb's Hiſtory. of his vaſt Frojecta, by A Death ſudden 
Point on us now. mention the Affairs of and ＋ leaving for: Succeſſor a 
ad W. range. poung Prince inchpahle to govern of 
l ns After Nenn II. had concluded a. hint {At a great Tournament, held 
= Peace with Spain, he reſolved te relin-. on account of his Daughter's Marriage 
pport quiſh entirely the Affairs of Haß, ant with P&ilip II. King of: Spain, he was 
N apply himſelf ſolely to his Prqject of wounded in the Eye with a Splinter of 
Fü in uniting England, Scotland, and Jrelang, a Lance, June 29, and died of the 
eptel. to the Monarchy of France. His haſte Wound. The two Princes of Lorrain,: 
1. to cauſe the Dauphin his Son, and the Uncles to the young Queen, were in- 
N Queen of Scotland his Daughter- in- law, intruſted with the Admioiſtration of 
piracy to aſſume the Title of King and Queen the Government under the new Reign. 
had of  Fngland, immediately after the Con- They removed the Conſtable of Mont. 
land, cluſion of the Peace, clearly ſhows, he morency immediately from the Court, 
2 had the Thing in his Head, though he and recalled the Cardinal of Jaurnon, 
2 was not yet perhaps reſolved how to ſworn Enemy of the Proteſtant Religion. 
* execute it. Elizabeth, Who was on the When! the Affairs of the Court were 
pon Throne of England, was but a Woman, ſettled, their next Care was to erect 
a f- and might be conſidered as a Baſtard: Courts of Juſtice called _ Z-dentes, for 
King- She had no Ally: had lately made a condemning Proteſtants to the Flames. 
ter ro great many Enemies amongſt her Sub- This threw the reformed into an inevita- 
om, beds, by her Innovations in Religion: ble Necefficy, of either ſuffering them- | 
Þ arty The King of Spain no longer concern- ſelves to be hurnt one by one, or of tak - | 
» <4 himſeif with her Affairs; and the ing Arms in their own Defence, and fo | 
UE as Pope deſired nothing more paſſionately, furniſhing their Enemies with the de- 
„And than to dethrone her, and place a Ca- ſired Pretence, to extirpate them all at 
ofe of tholick Princeſs | in her Room. All once. On the other Hand, they ſent 
D theſe Circumſtances doubtleſs gave two thouſand Men into Scotland, under 
id has Henry hopes of Succeſs in his Defgn the Command: of La Braſe, with Or - | 
ans Io effect which, he was to ſhow a great ders to join the Catholicks of England 
„ Zeal for the Catholick Religion, to for dethroning E/zab-1h. Thus, their | 
” ; * —— 
| und- | 
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bounateſs Ambition 1 Ee 
Prince, not yet ſeventee Age, 


to throw his own. Kingdom into a - Revenues were to be 
Flame,; and withab to undertake the. 


Coriqueſt of England; Which of all the! 
Countries of the World is the moſt dif. 
ficult to be conquered· (3 

At the ſame Time ap 
of Troubles in the Lu- Coumtries, 
which ſoon ripened, and which it will 


not be improper to 1 * order 


to ſhow their Riſe. > 
Cbarieſ V. had always s a great Ae 
tion for the Low-Countries. where he 
was born, and had governed them 
with great Lenity. Der after the 
Victory of Pavia, he had formed the 
Project of changing their Government, mo 
and of making of the ſeventeen Provin- 
ces one State, dependent on the Crown 


of Spain. He was incited to this by 


the Spaniards, who would have found 
their Advantage in ſeeing him abſolute” 
Maſter of theſe Provinces, where his 
Authority was very much limited by 
their Privileges. But after mature De- 
liberation, he relinquiſhed this Project, 


whether to avoid the Oppreſſions with 


which the Execution would have been 
infallibly attended, or becauſe he be- 
lieved it im ractienble, by reaſon of 
the different Laws and Cuſtoms of theſe 


- Provinces, each of which me been #4 


8 arm 

Philip II, his Son and Succeſior;' re- 
fumes: much the ſame Deſign, - rid) 
reſolved. to rule independent of the 


| _ and — inceſſantly al- 


led theſe States. To this he 

99 the Project of extirpating the 
Proteſtants, then very numerous in 
theſe Provinces. For this Purpoſe, he 


obtained from the Court of Rome the 


Erection of ſeveral Archbiſhopricks and 


peared-the Seeds: 7 
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and Biſhopricks, to the great Detri- 
ment es the Abbots, pl. cy whoſe 
to theſe 
new Sees. But beſides the Intereſt of the 
Proteſtants and Abbots, - there was ano- 
ther Thing of univerſal Conoern.  Phj- 
lip had put Span Garriſons into the 
principal. Towns, contrary to the Pri · 
lens of the Provinces, - and thereby 
plainly diſcovered his Intention of re- 
dueing them to Slavery. In fine, 
when he departed in September, 1539, 
for Spain, he committed the Govern - 
ment of the Low-Countries to Margaret . 
Dutcheſs of Parma his Aunt, to the 
t Diſguſt of William of Nau, 
Prince of Orange, and of Count: Zg- 
who had both aſpired to that 
Dignity. But what gave them the laſt 
Provocation, was his. leaving with the 
Governeſs the Cardinal of Granvelle 
their Enemy, and who was conſidered 
as the Author of the pernicious Coun- 
ſels, tending 2 the e! of 
its Liberty. Philip was no ſooner ar- 
rived in Spain, than he cauſed a great 
Number of Proteſtants to be burnt, 
and by theſe inhuman; Executio 
ſhowed the Subjects of the Low-Coun- 
tries what they were afterwards' to ex- 


[Pos Paul VI. dying i in the Courle 
of this Year, was ſucceeded by Angelo 
de Medici, a Milaneſe, by the 3 fo 


ol Pins IV. 


To underſtand the Sequel of this 
Reign, it is abſolutely neceſſary to have 
a diſtin& Idea of the Situation of the 
Engliſh Affairs, as well with Regard to 
the Queen's Perſon, as to the. People of 
England, and Foreigners. The Won- 
der of this Reign lies not in the memo 
rable Events which happened in Eng- 
land, while Elizabeth was on the 


Throne, 


Throne, but in tlie Tranquillicy which 
be cauſed her Subjetts ede amid 
the ſecrer and open Attacks of her o 
and their Enemies, both at home and 


Motives of Niæuberbs Conduct, and the 
Maxims' by Which ſhe eſtablibed her 
Government, "theſe Enemies, their 
Characters, «their Views, their ou 
are to be diſtinctiy ſhown, Hence al 
will be-ſcen and!admired/ the Addreſs; 
with which the fred herſelf from all 
the Embataſſments and Snares th which! 
ſhe was continually expoſed.-' For this 
Purpoſe,” it muſt: be'bbſerved; that Rer 
Right to the Crown was always evnroſt®? 
ed opeply-or\taciely ; that iche Papiſts 
in general e r ro 
"de"! 921 ieved | er mig 

9 5 as Conicine aſſiſt in — 
ing her, whenever an Opportunity o 
— As the” UncthrainoyireP® ker! 
Right was the Foundation! on» which 
her Enemies built, I cahnot help en- 
larging à little on what has been fd 
above on this Subject. 


- 
The Parliament of England, conſiſt- 


ing of che King and both Houſes, 
which repreſent the whole Nation; 
there is no Enpliſman but what is ſub- 


ject to its Laws, were it only for this 


Reaſon, that every Man is ſuppoſed to 
give his Conſent either in Perſon, or 
by his Repreſentative. It was upon 
this Foundation: that Mary and Elixa- 
beth aſcended the Throne, I mean, in 
Virtue of an Act of Parliament, im- 
powering their Father to ſettle the Sue- 
ceſſion. But it may be doubted, whe- 
ther foreign Princes concerned in ſueh 
Acts of Parliament, are obliged to. the 
fame Submiſſion, when they believe 
them manifeſtly unjuſt to themſelves. 
L ſhall not undertake to decide this 


9 
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Queſtion;” which is more uſually deter- 
mined by Arms than by Laws. I 
ſtall only remark, that formerly Ed- 
wur III. did not think himſelf obli- 
to abide by the Deciſion of the 
| Nation, which had placed Phi- 
lip ob Falois on the Throne; However 
this be, Mary Queen of France and 
Scotland believed herſelf injured, as 
well by the Act impowering Henry VIII. 
to interrupt the Order of Suoceſſion ac-" 
cording to his Humour, as by the Will 
of that Prince. She alledged, that 


Right to place on the Throne two 
Daughters illegitimate by ſolemn Acts, 
and ſtill heſs t overlooł the Poſterity 
af the eldeſt Daughter of Henry VII. 
even without aſſigning any Reaſon, and 
ce in the Line of the Succeſſion, 
tds, and the Children of the 
younger, To theſe two Grievances it 
was unſwered, = the Enghfh in ac- 
knowledging ſucoeſſively Mary and 
Elizabeth fot Queens of Exgland, had 
not followed the Caprice of Henry VIII,. 
but the Order of Nature, and the Law 
of Succeſſion ; that the Caprice of this 
Prince lay not in his placing his two 
Daughters next after his Son Edward, - 
but in his Intention to exclude theſe - 
two Princeſſes really born in Wedlock : ' 
That in reſtoring them to their due 
Place, Heum corrected his Error, and 
left nd room for any Alteration: That 
the not revoking the Sentence f Di- 
vorce againſt Ann Bullen, and the ſub- 
ſequent Act againſt Elizabetb, was not 
without 


was but a Defect of Formality, which 

altered not; the Thing itſelf. As to 

Mary's ſecond Grievanct, that Henry. 

had not mentioned the Poſterity of his 

eldeſt, Siſter,. it muſt be owned, the 
7 Gene- 


neither King nor Parliament had any: 


good: Reaſons, and at moſt, 
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Generality of the Zng ii. were cor 
ced of the Iajuſtice of that Proceeding; 
Bat as tlie Caſe. which might breed a 
Diſpute on this Subject did nat yet of- 

fer, this Point was leſt undetermined, 
in Hopes of the Queen's Marriage, and 
her having Children, to ſuccetd herr 

Let us now proceed to another Re- 
gection with reſpect to the foreign 
Princes. Mary, eldeſt Daughter of 
Henry VIII. aſcendedithe Throne with - 
out any Diſturbance i from Abroad 
whereas after ber Death the principal 
Sovereigns of Europe endeavoured to 


vuvreſt the Scepter from Elixabeib. It ĩs 


not difficult to aſſign; many natural 
Cauſes of the different Conduct 
Pt̃inces with regard to theſe two Queens. 
The firſt is, that When Mary mounted 
the Throne, there was not a Prince in 


Enrope, who could with any. Colour 


diſpute: her Right. It is true, the 


young Queen of Scatlaud was in unc, 
and deſtined for the Dauphin, but was 


not yet married.» This Matringe was 
only projected, and could not be executed 
ſome Years, by reaſon of the tender 


of the 


Pope he maintained his o. Rights in 
ſupporting thoſe of Mary. Laſtly, as 
Mary was zedlous for her Religion, the 
Pope, the Emperor, the King of Hance 
found:a great Advantage in this Zcal. 
The Pope expected to ſee the Catholick 
Religion reſtored by her Means in Eng- 
land; The Emperor immediately pro- 
jected her Marriage witir his Son Philip. 


Beſides a Catholick Queen'in England, 
removed all Apprehen of the Aid 


the Cerman Prateſtants might receive 


from the Enxliſb. In a Word, his 
Zeul ſor his Religion gave him the Satiſ- 
factions of ſeeing England about to re- 
turn into the Pale of the Romas Church. 
For tlie ſame: Reaſon, Henry II. who 
burnt the Hroteſtants in France, could 
not but be pleaſed to ſee them deprived 
of the Protection they might have ex- 
pay on England; if that Kingdom 

continued Proteſtant; Thus cvery 
Thing conſpired to xender Marys Reign 
peaceable and ſecute. It wa alſo this, 
— les, wiiich induced that Queen to 
carry the Perſecution againſt the Pro. 
teſtants to ſuch a Height, well knowing 


Age of the Parties. But ſuppoſing» 
Henry II. ſnould have then aſſerted the 
Claim of this Queen, he muſt have 
d raven upon himſelf all the Forces of the 
Emperor, and England. The ſecond 
Quuſe is no leſs natural, namely, that 
by the Principles of the Roman Catho- 
licks, they could not conteſt Marys 
Right without a Renunciation of the 


they could have no hopes of Aſſiſtan 
from Abroad. 5 81 3 N 

But when, after Mary's Death, Eli. 
zaleih mounted the Throne, there was 
a Change in the Intereſts of the Princes, 
as often happens by the Death of a 
Sovereign. The pire and Spain 
were no longer under the Dominion of 
the ſame Prince. The Dauphin had 


Papal Authority, ſince the Diſpenſation 


for the Marriage of Henry VIII. with 
Catherine of Arragon was granted by a 
Pope. But Henry II. was very far from 
any ſuch Thought, and as for the Empe- 
ror Charles V. he was particularly con- 
cerned to ſupport Mary's Title, who 
was his Couſin- German. As for the 


married the Queen of Scotland, and by 
that Marriage acquired a claim to Eng- 
land, which he had not beſore. Be- 
ſides, the Duke of Gui/e and Cardinal 
of Lorrain were become more powerſul 
in the Court of France, by the Ab- 
ſence of the Conſtable of Montmorency, 
who was Priſoner in the Lot - Countries. 

After 
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After the Death of Henry II. they 
became ſtill more powerful, and 
ſhowed by their Conduct, they had no- 


thing more at Heart than the placing 


of the n their Niece on the Throne 
of England. Elizabeth could not doubt 
it, ſince he ſaw Francis II. and Mary 
ſtill uſurp the Arms of Exgland, which 
they ſeemed to have taken at firſt only 
in Obedience to the Orders of Henry II. 
On the other hand, Philip II. who de- 
ſpaired of marrying Elizabeth, had en- 
tirely deferted the Intereſts of Exgland, 
and appeared by no means diſpoſed to 
ſupport that Kingdom, which was be. 
come Proteſtant, Laſtly, the Pope 
ſaw his Authority baniſhed England, 
and no Hope of gaining Elizabeth, who 
was evidently concerned to maintain 
what ſhe had done. Thus France, 
Spain, the Court of Rome, not only 
had no on to incline them to ſup- 

Elizabeth, but it was even their 
— to dethrone her. It is very 
true, Philip II. would not willingly have 


ſeen England and Ireland in the Hands 


of the King of France z but he would 
not have been ſorry that France was to 
conquer England, becauſe from ſo dif- 
ficult an Undertaki 
received the Satisfaction of ſeeing two 


Powers moſt formidable to him, weak- 


1. 


ning each other. Beſides, his Zeal 
for the Catholick Religion, and his 
Projects in relation to the Low- Coun- 
tries, would have made him with great 
Pleaſure behold theſe two Kingdoms 
incapable to aſſiſt thoſe Provinces, 
which already bore their Yoak with Im- 
patience. As te the new Emperor, Zli- 
zabeth, if ſhe had nothing to fear, had 
at leaſt nothing to hope, from him. 
As to the Proteſtants of Germany, they 
A 2 in a Tranquility which they 
1 


„ he would have 
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would not willingly have diſturbed for 


the Aſſiſtance of Iugland. They had 
found in the Reign of Henry VIII, 
that under the Pretence of maintaining 
their Religion, it was deſigned to en- 
e them in a War by no means agree- 
able to their Intereſts. Wherefore, 
content with their preſent Condition, 
they were not wilting to be oppteſſed 
for ſupporting the Rights of Elixabetb, 
tho* otherwiſe they with Pleaſdre ſaw a 
Proteſtant Queen on the Throne of 
England. C 5 
have already ſnown the Situation of 
the Scotch Affairs. Elizabeth was fo 
far from expecting any Aſſiſtance from 
ae ht L faw herſelf under an 
indiſpenſable Neceſſity to ſupport the 
Prong Party there, well e 5 
it was the Intention of France to attac 
her from that Quarter. Beſides the two 
thouſand Men already ſent to the Re- 
nt, another more confiderable Rein- 
ement was preparing in France, to 
be conducted into Scotland by the Mar- 
is of Elbeuf, the Queen of Scots 
0 cle 3 * 2 were | 7 2 
L t ineprave s Aſſiſt- 
ance. This fulfciently reed, that 
the Court of France, ſenſible of the 
Difficulty of attacking wn, ma by Sea, 
was reſolved to puſh the War on the 
Northern Frontiers, by a Jun&ion of 
their Forces with thoſe of Scotland. 
Thus the Defign* of the French · Court 


to ſubdue the Scotch Rebels, was only 
the firſt Ste 


by which they hoped to 
riſe to the Conqueſtef Erpland. 

On the other Side, Ireland gave no 
leſs uneafineſs to Elizabetb. That 
Iſland was inhabited by native Iriſh, 
and Engliſh Families tranſplanted thi- 
ther ſinee the Conqueſt of it by Henry 


= was governed by a Viceroy or 


Lord- 
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Lord-Lieutenarg, in the Name of the 
Queen ; but his Authority was very far 
trom being ſo regarded, as to keep the 
Iriſb in Submiſſion. They had amongſt 
them many great Men, who indeed 
outwardly acknowledged the Queen's 
Sovereignty, but believed they had a 
Right to do themſelves Juſtice for the 
Wrongs they pretended to have receiv- 
ed, They made War upon one ano- 
ther, .. regardleſs, of the Lieutenant's 
Orders, who having but few Engliſh 
Forces, was unable to make himſelf 
feared. .. &s ſoon as there was any preſ- 
ſing Occaſion to chaſtiſe a Rebellion, 
or prevent the ſtrong from oppreſſing 
the weak, new Forces were to arrive 
from England. But as-this could not 
be done without Expence, very often it 
was not determined till the laſt Extre- 
mity. So, moſt of the Lieutenants 
finding themſelves deſtitute of the 
Means to force an Obedience, wilfully 
connived at the Exceſſes and Violences 
of the Great, for fear of unſeaſonably 
expoſing the Royal Authority. They 
contented themſelves with filling their 
Purſes while they held their Commil-, 


ſions, and left it to their Succeſſors to 
reprels the Inſolence of the 1riſþ. This 
Conduct had rendered the Lords of the 
Country ſo fierce and arrogant, that 
they acknowledged the Royal Authority 


no farther than it was neceſſary to pro- 
tet them againſt their Enemies. Be- 
ſides the natural Averſion of the Iriſb 
for the Engliſh, who, helped not, by 
their Conduct, to gain their Affection, 
there was, at this Time, another Rea- 


fon, which contributed to increaſe this 


Averſion, namely, the Change which 


the Queen had ately made in Religion. 


The 1riſþ had for the Pope an. Attach- 
ment equal to their Ignorance, which 
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was extreme. This diſpoſed them to 
liſten to the Sollicitations of the Romiſb 
Emiffaries, , who were continually inci- 
ting them againſt the Government. 
Elizabeth was therefore obliged to have 
a conſtant Eye upon the Tranſactions of 
that Iſland, knowing what Credit the 
Pope her Enemy had there. 75 
It remains now to ſpeak of the Diſ- 
poſition of the Exgliſßh to Elizalelb. 
When the Queen deſigned to eſtabliſſi 
the Reformation, her firſt Care was to 
change the Magiſtrates in the Towns 
and Countries, and fill their Places 
with Proteſtants. Then ſhe called a 


Parliament, whoſe Members were cho- 


ſen according to her Deſires. This 
Parliament revived the Laws made by 
Edward VI. concerning Religion. 
Theſe Laws by the Care of the Magi- 
ſtrates were punctually obſerved. So, 
a few Months after Mary's Death, the 
publick Exerciſe of the Roman Catho- 
lick Religion was not leſs criminal, than 
the Exerciſe of the Proteſtant had been 
in the laſt Reign. The Clergy, who 
refuſed Obedienge . to the new Laus, 
were deprived of their Benefices, and 
the Vacancies ſupplied, by zealous Pro - 
teſtants. To ſay all in a Word, the 
Reformation roſe under Elizabeth, juſt 
as the Romiſb Religion had been eſta- 
bliſhed under Mary, with this Diffe- 
rence, that no Perſon was put to Death 
by Elizabeth on account of Religion. 
We are not however to imagine that 
this external Change produced a real 
one in the Mind. There are very few, 
who, in point of Religion, implicitely 
obey their Sovereigns. Thoſe, who 
were good Catholicks under Mary, re- 
mained ſuch under Elzabeth; as thoſe 
who really embraced the Reformation 
under Edward VI, continued in Mary's 

— Reign 
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Reign reformed in their Hearts, under Prudence, in her good Conduct, and 


an outward Compliance, If it is there- 
fore conſidered, that all the Changes in 


Religion under this and the foregoing 


Reigns, had been made in the ſame 
Manner, it will not be difficult to com- 
prehend , that the Roman Catholicks 
were ſtill very numerous in the King- 
dom. | | 

Little more than twenty Years had 
paſſed ſince the Reformation . began, 
and in this Interval the publick Wor- 
ſhip had been changed four Times. 
Now it is improbable, thata whole Na- 
tion ſo frequently.changed their Opinion 
according to the Caprice of the Go. 
vernors, though, outwardly, they ſub- 
mit to the publick Authority. It is cer- 
tain, the Number of Roman Catholicks 
in the Kingdom was very great, even 
after Elizabeth had eſtabliſned the Re- 
formation, though it is likely, the re- 
formed were ſtill more numerous. It 
is therefore very natural to imagine, that 
thoſe who perſiſted in their antient Senti- 


ments were ſecret Enemies of the Queen: 


that they deſired the Re-eſtabliſhment., 


of the old Religion, and were diſpoſed 
to embrace all Opportunities to place a 
Catholick Queen on the Throne. It 
was not one of the leaſt. of Elizabeth's 
Cares to watch her own Subjects. 1 


Let us briefly recapitulate what has 


been ſaid. Elizabeth had for Enemies, 


France, the Queen of Scotland, the 
Pope, and all the Catholick Powers. 
For tho* Philip II. had not yet declared 


himſelf, ſhe knew he was not her 
Friend, and the Sequel clearly proved 


it. On the other Hand, ſhe had the 
lriſh, and a great Part of her Engliſb- 
Subjects to guard-againſt, without hav- 
ing one Ally to aſſiſt her. She was 


therefore to ſeck in herſelf, in her 


in her own Subjects, the Aſſiſtance ſhe 
would have vainly ſought elſewhere. 
To obtain ſpeedily and willingly the 
Aid, ſhe foreſaw would be frequently 
wanted, ſhe had but one Way, and 
that was to make herſelf beloved by her 
People. Accordingly, -this was the 
teen Maxim of her Conduct. 

appily for her, the Qualities of her 
Heart and Mind were ſo diſpoſed, that 
ſhe never once deviated from ſo neceſ- 
ſary a Rule. Wherefore it may be af- 
firmed, that no King of England was 
ever more ſincerely beloved by his Peo- 
ple than Elizabeth, But to demon- 


ſtrate this Elogy not to be groundleſs, 


it 18 neceſſary to be more particular up- 
on this Subject. It is certain, that her 
truly Proteſtant Subjects were much 
more- numerous than the Catholicks. 
What therefore could ſhe do berter 
than to favour the Proteſtant Religion, 
eſpecially, as being herſe]* of that 
Religion, ſhe could, without Reluct- 
ance, act ſo agreeably to her Intereſts ? 
Another thing which 'greatly con- 
tributes to procure . a Sovereign the 
Affection of his People, is ſo to manage 
the Treaſury, that he be not forced to 
load them with unneceſſary Taxes. No 


Prince had ever this Quality in. greater 


Perfection than Elizabeth. Nay, ſhe 
carried this Economy ſo far, that ſhe 
ſometimes- gave Occaſion to her own 
Miniſters, to charge her with Avarice. 
However this be, her Expences were 
ſo well regulated, that ſhe was never 
ſeen to laviſh her Treaſures upon her 
Favourites, or expend them in Things 
of no uſe. Nevertheleſs, this frugal 


Inclination, whether owing to Nature 
or Policy, hindered her not from being 
profuſe of her Money, when ſhe thought 

5 1 
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it neceſſary. France, Spain, and Scot- 
land experienced, in their Turns, how 
well ſhe knew to be laviſh of her Trea- 
ſures. Her People had ſo good an 
Opinion of her CEconomy, that through 
the whole Courſe, of her Reign, ſhe was 
never once denied by 
the Supplies ſhe wanted, or complained 
of by her Subjects for the Taxes they 
. were charged with. She had alſo ano- 
ther Quality which won her the Efteem 
of the Engliſh. She would not be in- 
duced by her Miniſters to beſtow Of- 
fices or. Honours upon undeſerving 


Perſons. She was apprehenſive of no- 


thing more, than to render contempti- 


ble Dignities deſtined for the Recom- 


By this 
wiſe Conduct ſhe avoided the diſoblig- 


pence of Merit and Virtue. 


ing of Men, who might have aſpired 
to Honours, had they ſeen them be- 
ſtowed on others of no. greater Merit 
than themſelves. This was a Maxim 


from which ſhe rarely departed, during 


the whole Courſe of her Reign. Laſtly, 
ſhe uſed her conſtant Endeavours to 


cauſe Juſtice to be impartially admini- 


ſtred. Her greateſt Favourites felt her 
Severity when they abuſed her Kind- 
neſs, and wandred from their Duty. 
There is no doubt, her great Intereſt, 
to be beloved by her People, induced 
her to employ all poſſible Means to that 
End. But it cannot be, as ſome have 


inferred from hence, that her whole 
Conduct was all Diſſimulation, fince it 


is by no Means impoſſible for the In- 
clinations of Men to tally with their 
Intereſts. Elizabeth had a true Efteem 
for the reformed Religion, and her In- 
tereſt required her to ſupport it with all 


her Power. She was naturally an CEco- - 


nomiſt, and ſuch was the Situation of 
her Affairs, that no Prince ever had 


the Parliament, 


more Occaſion to be ſo. As ſhe had true 
Merit herſelf, ſhe eſteemed it in others; 
and therefore could never reſolve to 
confer Dignities upon Men who had 
not merited them. In fine, had ſhe 


been never ſo little remiſs with reſpect 


to Juſtice, there would have been Dan- 


ger of her Sex being deſpiſed, and of 


the great Men growing by Degrees too 
licentious. | 
Such were the principal Means made 


-uſe of by Elizabeth to gain the Affec- 


tion of her Subjects. Their Love was 
ſo neceſſary, that ſhe had no other Re- 
ſource. Without it, her Reign would, 
probably, have been very unhappy; 
conſidering the Number and Quality of 
her Enemies. The Reader therefore is 
to conſider moſt of her Actions, as 
flowing from the Maxim; ſhe had pre- 
ſcribed to herſelf, to negle& nothing 
which might procure the Affection of 
her People. | | 
There was alſo another Maxim which 
no leſs influenced her Conduct than this 
I have mentioned. She ſaw herſelf 
threatned on all Sides. The Pope, 
France, and afterwards Spain, never 
ceaſed their open or ſecret Attacks. It 
was not without Reaſon that ſhe feared 
an Union of all theſe Powers for her 
Ruin. In this Belief, ſhe laboured to 
the utmoſt to cheriſh the Troubles of 
the neighbouring States, and particu- 
larly of France, Scotland, and the Low- 
Comntries ;, that her Enemies being em- 
oyed at home, might be leſs able to 
invade her. I ſhall not pretend to de- 
cide, whether this way of Defence a- 
gainſt Enemies ſo powerful and dan- 
gerous, was agreeable to the Rules of 
Juſtice. It cannot however be denied, 
that this was excellent Policy, and that 
her own Security juſtified this Method, 


Reader for the Sequeb 
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as ſhe had no other to divert their At- 
tacks. Accordingly, the made frequent 
Uſe of chis Maxim, as will hereafter 


Aa > A ; Volts 2.1 l 

-1 thought it neceſſary to prepare the 
| of this Reign, by 
theſe Reflections, which are ſolely de- 
ſigned to ſuſpend in his Mind, the Pre- 
judices inipired by the Hiſtorians of all 
Nations and Religions, for and againſt 
this renowned Queen. It is no ſmall 
Difficulty to fix the Judgment, amidſt 
all the jeties which occur in the 
Hiſtorians. - Some have conſidered her 
as the moſt accompliſhed Queen the 
World ever ſaw. They have found no 
Fault in her. All her Actions were the 
Reſults of Prudence, Juſtice and Equi- 
ty, and had no other Motive than the 
Glory of God, and the Happineſs of 
her People. They have pretended, that 
her Love for her Subjects was ſo ardent, 
that ſhe forgot her on Intereſt, and 
thought only of rendering them happy. 
Not content to excuſe ſome of her 
Actions which deferve Cenſure, they 
have even in ſome "meaſure ſanctified 
them, by infinuating, that they were 
the Effects of her Zeal for the Glory of 
God, and the Proteſtant Religion, O- 
thers have aſperſed her with all the Ca- 
lumnies it is ble to invent. Ac- 
cording to ſhe exceeded the moſt 
famous Tyrants in Cruelty and Barba- 


| rity. She was extremely deceitful, and 


her whole Conduct was one continued 
Diſſimulation, from the Beginning to 
the End of her Reign, notwithſtanding 
her Affectation of an outward Show of 
Religion and Virtue. To theſe Accu- 
ſations concerning her publick Admi- 
aiſtration, they have. added borrid 
Slanders upon her private Life, They 


have repreſented her as a diſſolute Wo- 


* 


that by an ir 


1 


man, who conſtantly refuſed to marry, 
in order more freely to continue her 
leud Practices. To efface both theſe 
Impreſſions, and incline the Readet 
(if religious Prejudices will ſuffer him) 
to ſuſpend his Judgment, I have previ- 
ouſly ſhown the Motives of her Conduct, 
and the Maxims by which ſhe was, and, 
with reſpect to Policy only, ought to 
have been governed. Her principal 
Aim was to ſecure a tottering Crown, 
and to ſucceed, ſhe followed the above- 
mentioned Maxims... Is it to be thought 
ſtrange, that on certain Occaſions ſhe a 
little over-ated; her Tenderneſs for her 
People, wherein lay her only Support? 
But it would be juſt 2 of e e 
rregular Life, and other 
Exceſſes, of which ſhe is accuſed, the 
would have acted directly contrary to 
what could only procure her the Love 
and Eſteem of her People, of which 
ſhe had fo great Occaſion. This: ſuffi. 
ces, as I imagine, to diſpel ſome of 
thoſe Clouds by which her Reputation 
has been darkened. On the other 


hand, as ſhe ſaw herſelf aſſaulted from 


all Parts, by powerful Enemies, who 
were continually infuſing a Spirit of 
Rebellion into her Subjects, - when we 
ſhall ſee-her fomenting the Troubles of 
Scotland, and aſſiſting the Huguenots of 
France, and the Male- contents of 
the Low- Cauntries, it will be eaſily 
known.to- What this Conduct is owing, 


notwithſtanding the Flatteries of ſome 


of her Admirers. Apply but the two 
Maxims, I have mentioned, to her 
Actions; and remember the Neceſſity 
of her always having them in View, 
nothing almoſt in her Conduct will 
then appear, the true Mqtire whereof 
may not eaſily be diſcovered. After 
long, though, I think, abſolutely 


negelſ. 


"neceſſary, Digreſſion, it is Time to pro- 
ceed to the Events of the Year 1560. 


Maitland, who was ſent into Eug- 


and from the Confederate Scots, at laſt 
concluded the Treaty, which was fign- 
ed at Berwick the 25th of Febury 1 560. 
The Englih Commiſſioners, was, To 
mas Dake of Norfolk, Lieutenant of the 
North; and on the Duke of Chatel- 
raut's Side appeared, Lord James Stew- 
ard, Patrick Lord Ruthven, Sir John 
Maxwell of Teireples Knight, William 
Maitland of Lethyngton, Jobn Wyſchert 
of Pittearrow, and Mr. Henry Balnaves 
of Halhil. Elizabeth ſeeing the 2 
Preparations which were making in 
France, and not —— of their being 
deſigned againſt Scotland, thought her- 
ſelf, above all. things, obliged to pro- 
vide for the Safety of that Nati-n, and 
prevent the French from being too 
powerful there. She had Cauſe to fear, 
that if Queen Mary had Children by 
the King her Huſband, © France and 
Scotland* would be united under one 
Head, which it was her great"Intereft 
to hinder. 
Treaty with 'Maitland, which ſhows 
her Fears with Regard to net The 
Treaty ran: 


That he 2 "A 155 eee 


the Duke of Chateleraut, and all the 
| Nobility: and Subjects of Scotland, to 
maintain that Kingdom in its Liberties 
and Privileges, during the Marriage of 
the Queen of Scotland with the King of 
France, and one Year after. 

That ſhe promiſed to ſend, with all 
Speed, a convenient Aid of Men into 
Scotland, and continue them there till 
the French were ektirery EO the 
Kingdom, 

That ſne would come to no Agree- 
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She concluded therefore a 


Treaty 


ment with France, but on Condition of 
leaving Scotland in full Libertx. 
That ſhe would never abandon the 
Confederates, while they acknowledged 
Mary for their Sovereign, and endea- 
voured to maintain the Liberty of 
their Country, and the Eſtate of the 
Crown of Scotland. 

That if the Engliſh took any Places 
in Scotland, they ſhould be either de- 
moliſhed' by the Scots, or delivered to 
the Duke of Chatelerant, at his Own 
Option; but that the Z»ngis ſhould 
erect no Fortification in the Kingdom, 
without the Advice of the ſaid Duke, ; 
and his Party. 
That the Dulce and all. bis; Party 
ſhould joyn the Exgliſb Forces. 
That they ſhould' declare chemſelyes 
Enemies of thoſe of their Countrymen, 
who ſhould erve oat E ge 
land. 
That if Es gland mak: atracked:i in the 
South, the 9 ſhould ſend to 
the Queen's. Aſſiſtance two thouſabd 
Foot, and two thouſand! Horſe at the 
leaſt z but if in the North, they ſhould 
| Forces the Engliſh Army with all their 


That if the Earl of 4 ord 
Chief. Juſtice. of Scotland, ſhould joyn 
with the Confederates,” he ſhould be 
obliged to uſe his Endeavours to reduce 
the North of Ireland under the Domi- 
nion of England, agreeably to the 
to be made betwixt him and tae 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
That the Duke of Chateleraut and his 
Party ſhould give Hoſtages to Elizaberh, 
to remain in England during the Time 
that the Marriage between Mary Queen 
of Scots, and the King of France, 
mould ſubſiſt. 


Laſtſtly, The Duke of Cheteleraw 
and 
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| and his Party, proteſted, that thein In- ain CE SME of thoſe, / y, there, 
Expedition was entirely 


tention: was to be faithful to their Queen 
in every Thing, not contrary, to e 
Laws and Liberties, of Scotland, and 


nor tending, to their Subverfon. 155 N + 


: 
<a T0 


From this Ter N is plaing 
betb's ſole: Aim was to xorp Fg 


of France from n 


the French Forces. which were OS 
land, continued their of, the 
Confederate Scots into 23 — 
contrary to the Opinion of Marti 


of the Houſe of Dr his 


diate Invaſion of land, imagir 

that on his approac the kel 
tholicks would all riſe and him. 
But the Regent, Nee i of the 


State of England, judged it not ptoper ” be 


enter upon ſo greataDeſign with fo 

an Army. Some time after, while 
French were exulting a, the-Sight, ofa 
flying Enemy, they di E mw - 
Mountain a leet at Sea, which 

firſt took to be the Marquis, of (El 20 15 
But perceiving afterwards, it was an 
gliſb Fleet, they were of Opinion "that 
the Forces ſent to the Confederates by 
Land were not very diſtant. This 
made them retire to Lei tb, with d 

to aſſemble there all their Forces, an 
wait the Arrival of the Marquis 4 Elec, 
But he was expected in vain, for a, vio- 
lent, Tempeſt diſperſed his Fleet, and 
forced him. to fail back to France to re- 
fir his Ships. After wards the Troubles 


in France, calling for the Aſſiſtance, of 


wn Tame e were n nes 


9 


T 


* Thamas -Huggens 


— og 25 


Nane 
hy 8 Forces being retired 05 
#th,, the Confederates aſſembled. from: 
laces, wheye t 


ar, Relief under the 


all ; Sir George 


Sir Henry Percy. General of the Light- 

Eſq; Proyoſt- 

Marſhal; William Petham Captain of 
Pigneers,, Sc. At length the Scots 

gion the firlt of April, 

and ſtrong i in Foot, and 

in Horſe, and 2 


dW O 
pected the ſo much deſired Engliſb Suc- 
cours, who were advancing with all poſſi- 
5 The Queen - Re Den fearing to 


hut up in Leith, chole rather to re- 
tire ta the Caſtle of Edinburgh, which 
was committed by the States to the Care 


of. John Areſtin, with the expreſs Con- 


dition not to. reſign it without their 
Order. Aneſtin receiyv'd the Regent 
with Honour, \s, ſtill preſerved” the 


Command of the Caſtle. 


Shortly after, the Lord Grey entring 
Scotland with an Army of ſix or ſeven 
thouſand Foot and twelve hundred 
Horſe, was joined by the Confederates, 
aftef which, they marched. togethef to 
Laib, where the Enemics were retired, 

was. no inconſiderable Work to be- 


ſiege a Place which bad, an Army within. 


its Walls; and yet, it was undertaken, 
becauſe. there was no other Way to 
drive the French out of Scotland. hile 


oy, re employed in x this, Siege all 


p. N 


hey were diſperſed, - | 
in Order 0 Jain the Exelyh Army 


1 or 


q "pe mma of the Men at Arms; 
Barnaby Hit Patrict his Lieutenant ; 


ord Grey. William 1 


* 


* 
—— = — — 


— —— ICIS 


+, 


of 
ef 


Teadily, recalled, providet the Fro 


"A 


Aadorf, firſt menitibonꝰd 


were fo too, ſince France hall no mm 
right than England to ſend Forces into 


: — 


Veefland. At laſt the Ambafſador find - 


ing, after many Attempts,” he could 


not prevail, declared,” in” the Preſence 
of the Spaniþ Ambaſſador, that by 


ſending Forces into Scotland ſhe had 


-vialated the Treaty of Cateau: to which 


The calmly anſwered, that the King of 
France had firſt infringed that Treaty, 


by his Endeavours to render bimſe 


Maſter of Scotland. Some time before, 
Jhe had publiſhed a Manifeſto, declar- 
ing herReaſons, for re — 
in the Affairs of Scotland. e 


charged in plain Terms the Duke of 


Guiſe and the Cardinal of Lorrain, 
with being the Authors of the Troubles 


in that Kingdom, in Order to effect 


more eaſily their Defigns againſt Eng: 


lamd. To them alſo ſhe wholly afcrib- 


ed the Injury done her by the King 
and Queen of France, in aſſuming her 
Title and Arms. N | 
Before de Sevre had made his Decla- 
ration, Monluc, Biſhop of Yalence, was 


come into England, to preſs the Queen 
do recall her Forces from Scotland, and 


would have even perfwaded her, that 


Francis II. and Mary had aſſumed her 


Title on purpoſe to do her Honour. 
This Excuſe was more provoking than 
the Injury. At laſt Monluc ſeeing, he 
could not divert her from her Reſolu - 
tion to ſupport the Scots, told her, the 
King of France would reſtore Calais, 
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Poſpble Endezvoufs were uſed by the 
French King, to prevail with Elizabeth 

to recall her Forces out of Scotland. 
B the knen her Tntereſt"t66/ well 0 
be impos'd upon. When de Sevre, 
the French Ambaffad | 
it, ſhe anſwered, her Tr 3 the Henc 


ir ſle would draw her Forces out of 
'Stotleand. But ſhe anſwered, that ſhe 
did nt value that FI. T. ſo much 


24 the Quiet of Briiain. Mean time, 


ſhe diſpatched Montague to Philip TI, 


to inform him of her Reaſons to aſſiſt 


Hand.” That Ambaffader was to re- 


"7% one Po him, that the Guiſes had pro- 


gected Union of the Crowns of 


Fruner und Scotland,” and not to be diſ. 


appointed, had concertetl the Murder 
of the Ear! of Arran, who had happi- 
Np out of thei" dnares, and that 
e therefore deſired him to conſider if 
ſuch an Union geo 
to — 0 e my EY 
"During theſe Negociations, the Sieg 
of Lefth was cortinued, — 
r - eons Sep, of . numerous 
arriſon 44 '15th © | 1, the 
French made a Sally, and . — three 
great Pieces of Cannon. The goth, 
e Engliſh were fiercely repulſed at an 
Aſmult. The rſt of May they ſtormed 
again, but with no better Succeſs.” The 
length and difficulties of this Siege be- 
now to diſcourage them, when the 
; ke of Norfolk , Warden of the 
northern Marches of England,” ſent a 


HR Reinforcement, and came to 
Engliſh Camp himſelf, to encourage 


the Continuation of the Siege. | The 
would nevertheleſs have hardly — 
the Place, had not the Conſpiracy of 
Amboiſe, which was then diſcovered in 
France, convinced the Princes of Lor- 
rain, that the Seafon was not proper 
for the Execution of their Deſigns a- 
gainſt England. So, inſtead of ſending 
new Forces into Scotland, they thought 
of recalling thoſe already there, ima- 


d be advantageo 
WD viis ns yh oy 


gining they might want them in Fance. 


It was to this End that Monluc Biſhop 
of Valence, and the Comte de Randau 
i : = were 
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ON were ſent into Scotland, vlt. full 
out of BW Powers from the King to conclude a 
hat ſhe Peace. Elizabeth of it, ſent 


much likewiſe Secretary Cecil, and Dr. Not- 


1 time, ton, with the fame Powers. The Pleni+ 
flip II. P agreed to meet 


to aſſiſt at Edinburgh in Fuly, and, in the mean 


sto re- Time, concluded a Truce, which was 


ad pro- to laſt till the end of their Conferences. 


m ef During chis Truce, the Queen · 
eech. ie in the Caltie of Eanburzö. dle 
* ioth of June. I es. % I 013305 
5 When the Peace came to be ne- 
— de 1 gotiated, the French. Plenipotentiarics 
den n abſolutcly;{ refuſed to treat Wich the 
* n Coufederates, Jayings it would 

be an Iajury to the Royal Authority, 
heSieg: becauſe - they were Rebels, This re- 


with no 

| fuſal might have put an end to the Con- 
8 greſs, but, as both. Sides were deſirous 
ed three t Peace, an expedient at laſt. vas con · 
& goth, trived namely, Franciſ and Mary 
ſed at an [ould grant certain Conditions to the 
ſtormed i Confederates, hot by way of Treaty, 
. The but as of pure — and that never 
Siege be- theleſs they ſhauld promiſe to obſerve + 
when the them, in heir Treaty with-the Queen 


of the 252 a land., This Vn in effect the 
, ſent a Ihing; but then Ampbaſſadqrs, 
catne to babiy, with a view to. fame. Ad- 


ba —— preferred this expedient. Moſt 
e. [They Hiſtorians, confound, in the Treaty 
diy taken ſhortly. after, concluded at Edinburgh, 
piracy of two things, Which, however, ought to 


-overed in he difinguihed 41 dee the Conceſ- 
10 


ns of Francis and Mary to their 


wo Lor- 


Scotch Subjects, and the Treaty between 


delten a- ace and Eng land. As of theſe two 
of ſending MW Things one was obſerved, and the 


y thought Few nat, it is neceſſary to have a di- 


hn, ima- I ſtinct Idea of them, The Promiſes 
in France. made to che $eots. derer * 29 * fan 


lac Biſhop 93 5 
le Randa u That the Friewb . ſhould. leave. 
1 


were 


Scitland in twenty four NRrys, and re+ 
turn to Fance, _— to be furniſhed 
by Elixabetb. 
har d Ciryrof Leith ſhould be ve. 
ſtored toꝶcland, r oio: 
demoliſhed. 110. 1 14 13 a 
That the Works made by the French 
F e of Frome 
France 
aut Scotland ſhould grant an Act of 
Oblivion tai che Conſederates, for every 
Thing done, from the 10th of March 
1889, ta the 1ſt of Aga 1560, and 
that this Act ſhould be rovedi and 
confirmed by the States r 2 
be — the followi 
with the Conſent af the N 
2 1 MO NO 
That the French ſhould have Libert 
to leavs ſixty Men in the Iſle of Keith. 
The Reader wilt naturally aſk of what 
Service it would be to Francis\ and 
Mary to have ſixty Men of their French 
Subjtets left in Scatland.— And 
Buchanan , es this Reaſon, that the 
n might not ſeem to be thrown 
out * the entire Poſſeſſion of een, | 
17's n noi; 110195 44 
Bu wich bd to the Janoefts of 
Elinaberb, a real Freaty was concluded. 
which will be often mentioned hereaftet 
by the Name of the Treaty of ann 


bntgh, containing, An Rade ba. 
/ boys! 65 
That ſor the futüte, the King And 
Queen of Scotland ſhould! not affume 
the Title of King and Queen of Enge 
gland and Ireland, nor bear the Arms 
I theſe Kingdoms. 
That the Patents and othir Ach 
which had been difpatched. with that 
Title, ſhould be altered, or remain: Up 
no Force. 
* the <Ginther Sarisfation requires 
* 


by the Queeti of Eugland, for the In- 
jury done Her ſhduld; he referred to a 
Conference at London, between the 
Comtiifftoriers: of the two C rens! 
That if tlie Comm iſſioners nould not 
agree, the Deciſion ſhould he left to the 
King ob: Spebrohemm 51107 214 20 11 
That the King: and /Queet of France 
and-$co:land-Ahovld:.pertorims:the: Pro- 
miſes./made 206: ct lb, Babe 
üg pe ere of: Trance. 
$336 HH, Jo tlic nul rem ano grim A 
11 muſt be :obſctved;: that Buchanan 
in hid kite, as only mentioned the 
Articles gtanted ti the Confederate 
Scots ede, aan his HRnnals uf 
Elizabeth,” takes notice only: f [the 
Treaty between the two Crowns. This 
cauſes ſome obſcurity in their reſpective 
Account: of the following Evems. 
After the Concluſion of the: Treaty, 
tho French and [Engliſh quitted Scamland; 
the Fortications: of Leith and Dunbar 
were demoliſhed; andi tha: Act of O- 
blivion ſentiover into Scotland, and con. 
ſirmed by the States. Theſe ſame 
S ales, aſſembled in Auguſt, made Laws 
favourable to the Reformation, and ſent 
therſioto the King and Queen fortheir 
Approbation, rather. to diſcover thelr 
de itiments, than with any hopes of ob. 
taining their Deſires, and yet, they 
cauſed theſe new Laws to be punctually 
obſerved. 
Bu as to the Treaty concluded be- 
tween the two Crowns, Francis and 
Mary tefuſed to ratify it, for a Reaſon, 


the Force of which is not eaſily con- 


ceived. It was, they ſaid, becauſe the 
Selk falſely ſtiling themſeluts faithful 
Subjekts, had made a Treaty with Eli. 
$abeth in their o.] un Names, 
without any Warrant from the royal 


Authority. If this reſuſal had only con- 
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cerned the Articles granted to the Sci 
Elizabeth might have believed, that the 
Court. of to repented of their Con- 
eeſſions, and then the Reaſon alledged 
miglit Have had ſome Colour. By 


whatever related to the! Storr being ul. 


ready performed, their pretended" In- 
croachment could not render invalid! a 


Treaty, about a Difference between 


Eliza h and May," in which the 
Oonduct of the Fro was entirely un. 
concerned. It was therefore eaſy 0 
infer, that this weak Reaſon was but a 
Pretence uſod by Francis and Mary, to 
elude hat they had promiſed in the 
— . with:yeſpect co Hliaabelb Ace- 
coding by Elizabeth was convinced, 
Priaees f Larrain ſtiil per- 
080 in the Deſign to wreſt the Cron 
from her; and this belief was ever root · 


ed in her Mind. Marys Uneles did 


not cken foreſee how deitXhis Proceed 
ing would one Day coſt theit2 Miete! 
whots Crandeut they lo. paionaidy 
deſired. £63 Das dn 7 Jo 25 MK 
While Elizabeth vs employed in 
cheſe Affairs, her Court: us atteritive 
ro wateh® het Motions! her 'Contthd; 
_ Jnibtinations-: with 0 Mir. 
a Tho' ſhe-t614 het Patliament, 
Hel as reſolyed/to remain linge, ſuch 
Reſolutions were known to be liable to 
change; a and the more, as there were 
mam) Princes, and ome” LOrds, Nee 
defpairet” tot "to" mike” Her alter het 
Mind. ©1Charles Areh- duke of Huſttin, 
ſbeond Son of the Emperor Ferdinand, 
the King of Sweden, the Pak of Hol 


ſtein, had alrea ly made their Addreffes. 


The artfof Aran, Son of th Die 
of Cbaleleruul, relyi ying on the Birren- 
neſs of Queen Mary, and hisSueeMon 
to the Crown of Scotland, flattered him- 
ſelf, that t Elizabeth would prefer” him 

t9 


to any ther, in order to unite the two to 
Kingdoms. To: theſe were added 
herz Who bheing her: Subjects, and 
not: daring; to ;deelars theit Minds! ſd 
openlyd ee cotitented id leave her to 


gnek ther Inclinatibns, c. to diſcloſe 


them by Means of ſome of her Ladies: 
Onezprgceeded: upon his Birth, another 
uponchia Merit, a third upon his Mien 
15 cee gcc heads, apt 26! 
kiodlet the” Flames-of Log in the fan 
Sexa1 Im abort, ſhe wis indirectly a- 
ſaulted on all the Sides which are gene- 
rally thought weakeſt in a Wordan. 
The Earbof e 2 
antient, Roco though a. little a 
. ee —— ins ch 
* 6 Subject, r than a Soverxi 
that no. Man deſerved 
Moneue « etter than ha. Sir Willigs 
Pitkerings having received ſome parti- 
lar Mark ob the Queen's Eſteemi de- 
ednet that theſe fit᷑ſt Evourswolld 
— extended much farther. But N 
Man believed he Had better ground woo 
flatzes i his 7. —— 
Son of Thel late Pag uf Norrbumber 
land, „The. viſihly preferred: Him 
to all who ha the Honour to:upprodch: 
her; and gaye, him ſo many proofs! of 
the Inelination ſhe had for him, that 
for ſome Time it was believed ſhe in- 
tended 40 Marcy bim. At heriAccefſion 
to the Croyn, ſhe made chim Maſter of 
the Horſe, and Knight of the Garter. 
From —— ſhe took a Plea- 
lure to diſtribute her Favours through 
him. 89 that by this Diſtinction, ſhe 
diſcovered, that ſhe had more than a 
bare Eſteem for him. He wis at Court 


Cowan only, My. Lord; without any ſo 


other Addition, which demonſtrated 
her Preference of him to all the No- 
Wur- And Jets when his Pretenſions 
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71 
uch diſtinguiſhing Favours were 
3 —. no Qualities were found in 
him capable to make an Impreſſion up- 
on'ſo\difcetining a aQaeen:” His Vices far 
ſurpafſing his Virtues, recourle was had 
td the Planets which ruled Ins Birth, N 
occaſioned this ſympathy of Thoughts 
However this be, 15 . a F Frohe 
at Co Alf Airs were: irfiparted ' 
trois Ambbaffadors gave Acc hunt t 
n of thetr Negotiati ns; EvetY ohe 0 
applied” Ria for bis Affairs at Coort⸗ 6 
and woe to thoſe Who f yp to any 
other? That was A ee 
Eaves to with 
ehe Quiteh had i 2 fie, 
but df different kinl from Dug? e 
hey were only for the Affüirs of the 
overnitient. © Theſe were Mebolas 
Bath And William Cecil. The firſt 
was made Keeper of che g reat Seal, 
with all Pie of 1874 Chan- 
cellor. Wiltfam Ctcil Had been Secre- 
tary of State lde T. and dif- 
charged the Office ſo well, chat if his 
Religion had not ſtood in the Way, ke 
had blen erer under Mary, f He 
was not However ex Oleo Perſccutſon, 
whether He fo” 75 i# managed, as 60. 
give ng Advantages againſt him, or his 
particular Merit rocured him a Di- 
ſtinction above all other Proteſtants, 
He had an uncommon Genius, + ſound. 
Jodgment, à Capacity for great Alhits, 


an tmWearied Application, and ag im- 


penettäble Secrecy, with a conſtant. 
tendency to his ſole View, the Welfare 
and Advantage of the Q teen, It 13 
not therefore ſtrange if he preſerved, all 
his Life, the fxour 'of a Queen; who. 


perfectly knew her. own Intereſt. 


When' able Princes are beſt with ſuch 


Miniſters,” the; V do not eaſily part with 
them. 


In 


| Mortification, in refuſing her Permiſ- 


In the Situation of Elizabeth's: Af. 
fairs, ſhe wanted able and diſintereſted 
Miniſters to guide her. 
turned her Eyes out of her Kingdom, 
ſhe. faw., not one Friend who was: Heal 
concerned; for her Welfare. She had 
at firſt relied on the King of Spain; but 
Montague*s report of his Ambaſſy to 
that Prince, diſappointed all her Ex- 
pectations from him. When this Am- 
baſſadox, after diſcourſing with Philip 
about the Scotch Affairs, demanded, 
agreeably to his Inſtitutions, the renew- 
ing of the antient Alliance between 
England and the Houſe of Burgundy, I 
he faund. him very cold, Philip in his 
2 NE 4 Changer made — 

la W to Religion, ? 
Weite his * for them, He 
complained, he had received no Intel-' 


5 ligrnce of the ſending an Engliſh Army 


into Scotland till it. was too late, and 1 
yet he advisd the Queen to have it in- 
ſerted in the future Treaty between her 
and Mary, that if France, ſent Forces 
into Scotland; ſhe ſhouid alſo have the 
ſame Liberty, and to ſtipulate poſitive- 
ly the Reſtitution of Calais. He add- 
ed, he had till then prevented Eis. | 
bets Excommunication, and obtained 
from the Pope a Promiſe, that nothing 
ſhould be done in that Affair, without 
his Knowledge. As to the renewing 
of the Treaty, he coldly anſwered, it 
was needleſs. In fine, he returned, 
by the Ambaſſador, the Collar of the 
Order of the Garter. This convinced 
Elizabeth, that Philip was no longer 
her Friend, and that his Advice, which 
came too late, was more the Effect of 
his Jealouſy of the growing Greatneſs of 
France, than of his Aﬀection jor her. 

Some time after, ſhe gave him a ſmall 


LY 


Wherever ſhe:! 
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ſion to certain E 1 to re. 
ſide in the — and preſerve 
thei Ef: in England,” 1h mon 
theſe wis Jane Dinas, Grandmother 
| of the Cond? de Ferius Dady, "whom he 
married in England, during his Am 
baſſay. It 2. Proviſo in antient 
Laws of England, that under pain of 
forftiting Goods and Chattles, — 
Peers of the firſt Rank, and — . — 
ſbould (without the King's ſpecial 
Licenet) leave the Kingdom and reſicde 
in foreign Countries, beyond ſuch a 
fixed Time: The Conde de Ferid mar- 
ried the/Duughtcer, of Muliam Dürmer 
by Mary Siunty. This ſo provdced the 
Candi, that he uſed all his Credit with 
Philip co te him Alias. 
beth; He even found am Opportunity 
to force inta the g a Servant 
of — — the Ambaſſador 
— 22 ls :alſo- abs, 
ly follicites che to excomtniunicate 


her, but without — Pius VI, 


vas for trying other Means, . — 


peared to him more proper to gai 

Queen, and were not Srejudical 1 — 5 

Cenſuros; ehen he vad hunde againft 

her w 1 he plehſed. 4% O 
It was: with this View, that he ſent 


Vincenzo Parpaglin Abbot of St. So- 


wiour into England with certain Inſttuc- 
tions, and u Letter to the Queen, ex- 
horting her to return into tie Pale of 
the Church, and promiſing te continue 
the genetal Council as ſoon as poſſible, 
This was the famous Council of Trent, 
which had been opened many Years be- 
fore, but interrupted in its Seſſions by 
continual Wars, or the Intrigues of the 
Popes. It is pretended, this Nuntio 
had likewiſe a Power to offer the Queen, 
that the Pope would annul the Sentence 


of Henry's Divorce with Anne Bullen, 


and 


confirm the Engliſh Liturgy, and per- 
mit the Engliſh to communicate in both 
Kinds. But theſe Offers were not capa- 
ble of moving Elizabeth: and the ra- 
ther, as, probably, they were not 
ſincere, at leaſt, in what concerned 
Religion. Hence it may be obſerved, 
what Opinion the Court of Rome, and 
all Catholicks, had of Elizabeth's 
Birth, ſince it was offered as a great 
Favour to own her for legitimate Daugh- 
ter of Henry VIII. 5 

Mean time Elizabeth very cloſely 
applied herſelf to the Affairs of the Go- 
vernment, in order to render her Sub- 
jects as happy as poſſible, well know- 


ing her greateſt Aſſiſtance was to flow 


from them, i, cafe of an Invaſion, 
which ſhe had Reaſon to expect. This 
Year, ſhe was obliged to reſtore the 
Coin to its antient ſtandard, which had 
been extremely debaſed in the Reign of 
Henry VIII. though no King had ever 
drawn ſo much Money from his Sub- 
jects. If Cardinal Pole may be credit- 
ed, this Prince alone drew more Money 
from the People, than all the Kings to. 
gether ſince the Conqueſt, The Mo- 
whey of Weſtmixfter was this Year 
turned into' a Collegiate Church. Theſe 
were the moſt remarkable Events in 


England in x 560. But before we proceed 


to the following Year, it is neceſſary, 
briefly to mention the Affairs of the 
neighbouring States. | 

The Affairs of France tended to Con- 
ſuſion the Beginning of the Year. The 
Proteſtants ſeeing themſelves perſecut- 
ed, and condemned to the Flames with- 
out Mercy, thought it Time to provide 
for their common Defence. To this 
end, ſome of them, after a private 
Conference, formed a Conſpiracy a- 
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| "ch the Duke of Guife and the Car- 
inal of Lorrain, the King's Miniſters, 
and their declared 'Enemies. They 
had no Leader who openly appeared, 
but very likely the Prince of Conde, 
jealous of thoſe two foreign Prmces, 
had, among the reformed, Emiſſaries, 
who intimated to them, that when 


Things were ftipe, they ſhould not want 


a Support. However this be, a Gentle- 
man, named La Renaudie, projected 
to carry off the Larrain Princes, then 
with the King at Anboiſe. This At. 
tempt miſcarrying, was interpreted as 
a Conſpiracy againſt the King himſelf, 
and twelve hundred Perſons, either 
guilty, or only ſuſpected to be concern- 
ed in it,' were put to Death. The two 
Lorrain Princes would have been glad, 
on this Pretence, to have diſpatched the 
Prince of Conde, but their Meaſures 
not being yet well taken, they waited a 
more favourable Opportunity. Some 
time after, the States being aſſembled at 
Orleans, the King of Navi#re and 
Prince of Conde indiſcreetly came thi- 
ther, though they had Intimation of 
the Court's ill Deſigns againft them. 
The King of Navarre indeed was not 
arreſted, but was ſo carefully watched, 
that an eſcape was impoſſible. - The 
Prince of Condé was impriſoned; and 
ſhortly after condemned to die. But 
the Death of Francis about the fame 
Time, ptevented the Execution of the 
Sentence, and the Prince was releaſed. 
This ſame Year, Philip II. havirg 
carried War into Africk, againſt the 
Corſair Dragut, who had made himſelf 
King of Tripoli, his Arms were ſo un- 
ſucceſsful, that he was forced to recall 
the Spaniſh Troops left in the *Nether- 
lands. The Inhabirants of thoſe Pros 


vinces ſaw the Departure of the S 
3 niards 


niards with great Satisfaction, which 
would have been much increaſed, had 
Cardinal Granvelle been alſo recalled, 
for they mortally hated him, and were 
encouraged in their hate by the Prince 
of Orange, and the Counts of Egmont 
and Horn, his ſworn Enemies. 

The Death of Francis II. cauſed 
great Alterations in the Court of France. 
Charles IX, his Brother and Succeſſor, 
being yet a Minor, Catherine de Medici, 


his Mother, had the Addreſs and In- 


fluence to prevail with the King of Na- 
warre, Prince of the Blood, to yield 
the Regency to her, and content him- 
ſelf with the Title of Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral. Mean while, as ſhe was not entire- 
ly without Fear, that he might one 
Day think of reſuming the Rank due 
to his Birth, ſhe fomented, with all her 
Art, the Diſſentions which had begun 
to appear in the late Reign. By. this 
Means, ſhe at laſt formed two Parties in 
the Court and hs which proved 
her Security, as ſhe was neceſſary to 
Both. The firſt was headed by the 
Duke of Guiſe, the Conſtable, of 
Montmorency, and the Marſhal of St. 
Andre. Theſe three Lords were called 
the Triumvirs, On their Side were all 
the Catholicks of the Kingdom, into 


whom a Belief was infuſed, - that the 


Chiefs had only in view the Maintenance 
of the Catholick Religion. At the 
Head of the other Party, wholly con- 
ſiſting of Huguenots, (ſo the French Pro- 
teſtants were called) were the Prince of 
Conde, the Admiral of Coligny or Cha- 
tillon, and his Brother 4 Andelot. The 
King of Navarre fluctuated between the 
two Parties, without being able to re- 
ſolve, and the 1 Regent reaped 
great Advantages from this Diviſion a- 
mong the great Men. 
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The Affairs of France being in this 
Situation, Elizabeth ieemed to be out of 
Danger from them. Francis's Succeſ- 
ſor had no-Pretence to concern himſelf 
with the Affairs of Scotland, any farther 
than as a common Ally, and he had no 
manner of demand upon England. On 
the other Hand the Queen-Regent, 
who had no great Affection for her 
Daughter-in-Law, was far from engag- 
ing in a War for her ſake: Tho? ſhe 
could have hoped to. place her on the 
Throne of England, it was not her 
Intereſt to render the Houſe of Gui/e 
more powerful than it was, In fine, 
the Princes of Lorrain, employed in 
ſtruggling with their Enemies at Court, 
were not in, Condition to proſecute the 
Rights of the Queen their | Niece. 
Wherefore, immediately after the 
Death of Francis II. Mary, by the 
Advice of her Uncles, quitted the Title 
of England, which ſhe had bore ever 
ſince the Treaty of Cateau. But this 
was not ſufficient to ſatisfy Elizabeth. 
Mary being till very young, might 
marry ſome powerful Prince, and tranſ- 
fer to him her Pretenſions. Therefore 
to make Eligabetb eaſy, this young Queen 
was ſolemnly to declare, ſhe had no 
right to this Title, otherwiſe, ſhe might 
have reſumed it, when ſhe pleaſed; a 
bare Interruption being not ſufficient to 
invalidate her Claim. By the Way, 
Elizabeth, like her Grandfather Hepry 
VII, was, all her Life, ſo Jealous of 
her Crown, that ſhe was ſor ever uneaſy. 
on that Account, When ſhe heard of 
Francis's Death, ſhe ſent the Earl of 
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charged his Commiſſion, and was an- a Counſel. The next Day, the Prior of 


ſwered by Mary, that this Affair not 
concerning her as Queen of France, but 
as Queen of Scotland, . ſhe would not 
confirm it without the Advice of the 
Scottiſh; Nobility. Mean time, as ſhe 
knew her Mother-in-law, the Queen- 
Regent, loved her not, ſhe, left the 
Court of France, and retired to Rheims, 
where her Uncle the Cardinal was 
Archbiſhop, to ſpend part of the 
Winter there, and afterwards, ſhe 
went to reſide at Nang. While ſhe 
was at Rheims, ſhe received a viſit from 
Martigues, la Braſſe, d' QOyſel, and the 
Biſhop of Amiens, who being acquaint- 
ed with the Affairs of Scotland, and 
knowing her Intention to return thither, 
believed it incumbent on them to give 
her ſome Inſtructions. She came from 
thence ſo young, that ſhe' was utterly 
ignorant of the Kingdom ſhe was going 
to. govern. Melvil ſays, they adviſed 
her to gaiu by her Favours, Tames 
Stewart Prior o St. Andrew's, her na- 
tural Brother, the, Earl of Argyle, who 
had married Fane Stewart her natural 


Siſter, Sir William Maitland of Letbing- 


ton, and Sir William Kirkaldy Laird of 
Grange, and to rely on the Proteſtants 
rather than the Catholicks, as the for- 
mer were in all reſpects ſuperior, Some 
time after, on her way to Nancy, ſhe. 
gave Audience to Jobn Leſley, ſent to 
her from her Catholick Subjects. Leſley 
ſays himſelf, in his Hiſtory of Scotland, 
that he adviſed her, agreeably to his 


Inſtructions, not to confide in the Prior 


of St. Andrew's, and to repair to Aber- 
deen, where ſhe might be at the Head 
of a good Body of Catholick Troops, 
to reſtore Religion to the State it was 
in before the. late Changes. Bur ſhe 
was too wiſe to follow ſuch dangerous 


St, Andrew's, who was alſo. come to 
France to pay her his Reſpects, met her 
at Foinville, and gave her Counſels 
more ſuitable to the Situation of her 
Affairs. He confirmed her Reſolution 
to return into Scotland, and adviſed her 
to reign like her Predeceſſors, with the 
Concurrence of the States, aſſuring her, 
it was the only Way to live happy and 
peaceable. The Queen, agreeably to 
this Advice, ordered him to return to 
Scotland, and prepare ell Things for 
her Reception. Moreover, ſhe put in- 
to his Hands a Patent, impowering the 
States to meet and ordain whatever they 
ſhould judge convenient for the good of 
the Kingdom. Thus, LZz/ey's Pains to 
prejudice her againſt Stewar/, were for 
once ineffetual. This Ley, aſter- 
wards Biſhop of Roß, greatly contri- 


buted, by his 1 —. and violent 


Counſels, to the Misfortunes which at 
laſt fell on the Head of the Queen his. 
Miſtreſs, . Stewart arriving in Scotland, 
notwithſtanding Leſey's Endeavours to 
have him 5 — in France, delivered 
to the States the Patent which the 
Queen had ſent by him. As almoſt all 


Scotland was then Proteſtant, the States 
employed the general Power, granted 


them by the Queen, to eſtabliſh the 
Reformation by publick Authority, 


This was followed with an Order to de- 


moliſh all the Monaſteries, which was. 
immediately put in Execution. 

Mean time, Mary preparing to fait 
for Scotland, ſent d' Oyſel to Elizabelb 
for a Safe · Conduct. Elizabeth anſwer- 
ed, ſhe hopecꝭ the Queen would ratify 
the Treaty of Edinburgb, aſter which, 
ſhe ſhould not only have a Saſe-· Conduct, 
but alſo, without being expoſed to the 
Dangers and Fatigues of the Sea, * 

ä | pats. 


pals through England,. where. ſhe ſhould 
be received with all the Marks of Af- 


fection ſhe could expect from a good 
Siſter. Mary complained of this An- 


wer to Throckmorton the Engliſh Am- 


baſſador, fo as to ſhew hin, ſhe was ex. 
tremely offended. at it. She told him, 


As, he came into France, in ſpite of Ed- 
ward, be could return into Scotland not- 
withftanding Elizabeth's Oppoſition : She 
was heartily vexed, for aſting a Favour, 
the could ſo well be without © That this Re. 


7 u. and the Aſfſtance given by Elizabeth 


1a the Scotch Rebels, was a clear Evi- 
dence, how little ſbe defired to preſerve a 
gcod Underſtanding between the4wo King- 
doms.: That it was, matter of Aen. 
ment to her, that the Queen of England 
ſhould obſtruft the return of her near Re- 
lation, and moſt certainly preſumgtive 
Heir, into her own Country: That ſhe 
cculd have no Pretence for this, fince 


ſhe could not 5 5 ber 7 meddling with 
the Affairs of England, 1b tbe Diſ- 


content of the Engliſh gave her an Op- 
portunity. She added, ſbe was a Queen 
as well as Elizabeth, and not deſtitute of 
Friends when they" ſhould be wanted: 
That the Treaty of Edinburgh was made 
in the Life-time: of her Huſband, and if 


be delayed to fign it, he alone ought to bear 


the Blame: That fince ſbe was a” Widow, 
neither the Council of France, nor her 
Uncles had concerned themſelves with the 
Aﬀairs ef Scotland: That the Scots a- 
beut her were private Perſons," whom-ſhe 
neither could nor ought to conſult in ſo 
important an Aﬀair : But as ſoon 43 7 
had adviſed with the States of Scotland, 
ſhe wwould return a ſuitable Anſwer : That 
therefore ſhe was haſtening her return in- 
to Scotland, but Elizabeth intended to 
top her journey, and ſo alone was the 
Cauſe of the Delay ſhe cumplained of. She 
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concluded with ſaying, fhe bad never bf. 
e N * prayed "the A 
baſſador to tell her thereaſon of ber Anger. 
" Throckmorton replied, his Order was 
only to receive her Anſwer concerning 
the e of Edinburgh: but ſince 
ſhe 'defired it, he would for a Moment 
lay aſide the Ambaſſador, and give her 
his Sentiments as a private. Man. Then 
he told her, the Queen his Miſtreſs was 
very much offended at her aſſuming the 
Title and Arms of Exgland, which ſhe 
had not done in Queen Mary's Reign, 
and left her to * whether a greater 
Indignity could be offered to a crowned 
Head. Mary anſwered, ſhe did it by 
the expreſs Command of Henry II. her 
Father-in-law, and of Frantis. het Huſ- 
band, Whom the was obliged to obey ; 
but upon the Death of her Huſband, 
ſhe had, when Miſtreſs of herſelf, quitred 
both Title and Arms: That however, 
ſhe being'a Queen, and Grand-Daugh- 
ter to. Ng VIILe eldeſt Sitter; 40 
not believe it it injurious to any Perſon 
to bear the Arms of Erg land, which 
had been done by others more remotely 
allied without any Noiſe. Camden, 
from whom this is taken, does not 
mention Throctmorton's Reply. It 
would however, be 855 that he 
ſhould be ſatisfied with ſuch weak Rea- 


ſons, _ Elizabeth did not only demand 


that Mary ſhould quit the Title and 
Arms of England, but alſo ſhould de- 
clare in the moſt expreſs Manner, that 
ſhe never had any right to aſſume them. 


' Nay ſhe expected a ſolemn Reparation 


for this Inchroachment, as appears by 
the Treaty of®- Endinburgh. Now 
Mary's quitting the Title and of Exg- 
land, without owning ſhe had no right 
to aſſume them, was very far from con- 
tenting Elizabeth, who would'not have 

4 had 
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aſſumed. che Title of. King and Queen 
of England. b ne ing to! re 
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was to be done to. fatisfy Elizabeth. 


She re- 
Pires i _ not jane ahi TY ſhe 
was thys to a Treaty 
already 472 That the Article, 
concerning the Scots had been really 
performed: That as ſhe had quitted the 
Title and Arms of Exgland, ſhe could 
not be accuſed of ſecking Evaſions not 
to ratify the Treaty, ſince a Treaty al- 
ready executed did not want a Ratifica- 
tion: That the Scats could not com- 

lain of being treated with too much 

igour, but that ſhe. perceived, the 
Perſon who would prevent her Return 
into Scotland, would prevent their en- 
joying the Effects of her Clemency. 
She added, ſhe would write to the 
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Queen of Exg/end with her own Hend, 
and defired- the Ambaſſador rather to 
compoſe than aggravate. Matters, But 
the Letter ſhe: writ on this Occaſion, 
did not give Elizabeth the Satisfaction 
ſhe believed to have Reaſon to expect. 
As the Uſurpation of the Arms and 
Title of Elizabeth, and the Refuſal to 
ratify- the. Treaty of Edinhergh, were 
the Baſis and Foundation of the Diffe- 
rences between theſe two Queens, and 
had a conſtant Iafluence upon chis Reign, 
it will not be unneceſſary to add ſome 
Obſervations to what has been ſaid, in 
Order to ſet in a clearer Light the 
Reaſons and Intereſts of both. ä 

Bliæadeth, in France and all the Ca- 


thaliek Couatries, was deemed illegiti 


mate. It Was upon this Foundation, 
that Henry II. obliged the Dauphin his 
Son, and the Queen of Scotland the 
Dauphin's Wife, to aſſume the Title of 
King and Queen of Exgland, and that, 
after his Death, they continued to bear 
the ſame, || Eliaabetb was not ſo void of 
Underſtanding, as not to perceive that 
this Pretence would be more than ſuf- 
ficient to deprive her of the Crown, 
ſhould it ever come to be ſupported by 
Force. On the other Hand, . ſhe could 
not doubt that ſuch a Deſign was form- 
ed by: Mary and her Friends. Of this, 
her having aſſumed the Title of Queen 
of England was a clear Indication. It 
was therefore neceſſary to provide for 


her ſafety. The Civil War in Scotland 


naturally preſenting itſelf, 'ſhe aſſiſted 
the Malecontents, and, whereas France 
was. reſolved to invade her from that 
Quarter, gave Francis and Mary cauſe 
to apprehend ſhe would deprive them 
of Scotland. This produced the Treaty 
of Edinburgh, which was never ratified 
by Frencis, and after his Death, Mary 

U perſiſted 


the Aſſiſtance of France; Spain, the 
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perſiſted in her refuſal, contenting her- 


ſelf with only quitting the Title of 


Queen of England. But this was not a 


ſufficient | Security for Elizabeth. . As 


Mary had quited the Title without giv- 
ing any Reaſon, ſhe could refume it the 
firſt Opportunity; and this was what 
Elizabeth deſired to prevent, and the 
more, as Mary's obſtinate Refuſal gave 
her cauſe to belive it was really in- 
Mary on her Side had ſtrong Reaſons 
to elude this Ratification. She was per- 
ſuaded, Elizabeth was not the legiti- 
mate Daughter of Henry VIII, and 
that neither his Will nor an Act of Par- 
liament could give her a Right which 
Nature denied. Upon this Sap fi- 
tion, Mary believed the Crown of Eng- 
land was fallen to her, as next Heir 
to the deceaſed Queen, and though 
E!izabeth had Poſſeſſion, ſhe did not 
deſpair of  wreſting it from her, with 
Pope, and the Eugliſb Catholicks. But 
if, by ratify ing be Tresty of Edijl 
burgh, ſhe owned herſelf in the wrong 
to aſſume the Title of Queen of Eng- 
land, and promiſed with an Oath never 
to bear it more, ſhe had cauſe to fear, 
her Friends would grow very cool.” To 
what purpoſe then did Francis order his 
Plenipotentiaries © to ſign 'a Treaty, 
which he did not intend to ratify ? To 
this the Anſwer is eafy. He could 
not otherwiſe draw his Forces out of 
Scotland, where they were beſieged, nor 
oblige Elizabeth to recall her's. As to 
the Breach of his Word, it did not then 
much trouble the French Court. Now 
as Mary was at that Time in Subjection 
to a Huſband, ſhe' threw upon him 
whatever was amiſs in this Conduẽt. 

The ſecond Reaſon Mary had to re- 


fuſe the Ratification was ſtill of more 
force. The Plenipotentiarięs of France, 
in ſigning the* Treaty, made a wrong 
Step, for want of ſufficient Knowledge 
of the Exxliſb Affairs. They fuffered 
to be inſerted in the Treaty, without 
any Reſtriction, this general Clauſe; 
That for the future Francis and Mary 
ſhould not aſſume the Title of King and 
Queen of, England. Now Mary had 
Reaſon to fear, that theſe Words, for 
tbe future, might be a Snare to make 
her tenounct for ever the Crown of 
England, on account of her Religion. 
This Fear ſeemed the more Juſt, as 
the Engliſh had ſufficiently diſcovered 
their Intention, to regulate the Sueceſ- 
fion by Henry the Eighths Will, where 
the Poſterity of Margaret Queen of 
Scotland was omitted, and the Butcheſs 
of Suffolk placed next to Elizabeth. It 
ſeemed therefore to her, that à Ratifica-, 
tion of che Treaty of *Zdindurgh woll 
give Occaſion to fay, 'The ae with 
the Will of Henry VIII. which could 
not but be to her extreme] y prejudicial. 
It is ſcarce to be doubted, that Eliza- 
beth thought the fame Thing, ſince 
afterwards; when Ming, pref by the 
neceftty of her Affdits, offered to ratify 
the Treaty with this Alteration. ef the 
Clauſe in diſpute, Thar during the Life 
of Flizabeth ſbe world not take the Tile 
of Queen of England, Elizabeth was 
not ſatisfied. This is an evident Sign, 
that her Intention was to make uſe of the 
Ratification to deprĩve Mary of her Birth- 
right; or at leaſt, to hold her in Sub- 
jection, by keeping her in a perpetual 
Uneaſineſs concerning her Succeſſion. 
There was then inſincerity in both their 
Proceedings. Mary, in evading the 
Ratification of the Treaty, on pretence 
of the Prejudice it might do het, re- 
fuſed 


be Ti:le 
th Was 
it Sign, 
e of the 
x Birth- 
in Sub- 
erpetual 
:cclſion, 
th their 
ing the 
pretence 
her, re- 
fuſed 
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fuſed in effect to acknowledge ſhe had 
done amiſs in aſſuming the Title of 

ueen of England, during the Life of 
Elizabeth, and thereby preſerved ali her 
Claim to be. inſerted on Occaſion ;. for 
it was not till ſome Years after, that 
ſhe offered the forementioned Re- 
ſtriction. On the other Hand, Elixa- 
beth,, under Colour of deſiring Mary 
only to rehounce a Right which ſhe had 
aſſumed to her Prejudice, meant to en- 
gage her to; ſign an equivocal Clauſe, 


which might have deprived her of all 


her Rights. Theſe remarks will here · 
after appear not to be entirely uſeleſs. 

Mary, though ſhe had no Safe · con- 
duct from Elizabeth, put to Sea, and 
happily arrived in Scotland. Some ſay; 
ſhe eſcaped the Engliſb Fleet in a Fog, 
which waited to intercept her. But this 
is .only a bare Conjecture without any 
Proof. It is however very. likely, that 
as Affairs ſtood between her and Elixa- 
beth, if ſhe had been taken ſhe would 
have been detained in England, at leaſt 
till he had ratified the Treaty of Edin- 
burgb. She was received in her King- 
dom with great Demonſtrations of Joy, 
both by the Nobles and People. And 
at the firſt, following the Counſel of 
her Friends, ſhe behaved herſelf hu- 
manly to them all, committing; her At- 
fairs to her Brother the Prior of St. Au- 
drecos, and to the Secretary Letbingion, 
or Lidingtoun, as meeteſt both to hold 
the Country at her Devotion, and alſo 
to beget a firiet Friendſhip. between her, 
and the Queen of | Eng/and. But ſhe 
had the Mortification to ſee the Refor- 
mation eſtabliſhed by Laws ſo ſevere, 
that only herſelf was allowed the Li- 
berty to have Maſs in her own Chapel, 
but without any Pomp or Oſtentation. 
Nevertheleſs, ſome Lords ſtill perſiſted 


* 
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in the old Religion, and hoping to re- 
ſtore it by her Authority, made their 
Court to her with great Application. 
Of this number were George Gordon, 
Earl of Huntly, the Earls of Abel, 
Crawford, Sutherland, with ſome Bi- 
ſhops. It was not poſſible to deter- 


mine, what was the Religion of the 


Duke of Cbateleraut, his had 
been jhitherto ſo ambiguous. The 
Lords, I have named were very con- 
ſiderable by their Birth, their Riches, 


and Vaſſals. And yet, they would 


never, perhaps, have thought of re- 
ſtoring the antient Religion, had they 


not depended upon the Queen's Favour, 


who could alone ballance the Power of 


the Proteſtants. Their firſt project was 


to alienate her from thoſe of the Pro- 
teſtants, who had the moſt Credit with 
her, and in the . Kingdom. - | Fares. 
Cietuart her natural Brother was the 
principal Object of their hatred, on ac- 
count of his adherence to the Proteſtant 
Religion. Beſides, the Queen having, 
at her Arrival, committed to him the 
Adminiſtration of Affairs, it would be 
very difficult for them to undertakę any 
Thing, without Oppoſition from him, 
while he continued in that Poſt. For 
this Reaſon, they omitted nothing that 
could ſerve to ruin him with the Queen. 
But it is not neceſſary to be more 
circumſtantial in theſe Intrigues; it 
ſuffices to ſhew the Situation of the 


Court of Scotland, becauſe this is abſo- 


2 # 


lutely neceſſary for the Sequel. 


The Haughtineſs with which Mary 
talked to the Engliſh Ambaſſador be- 
fore the. left France, was not only un- 
ſuitable to ber preſent Circumſtances. 
but even contrary to her Meaſures, .and . 
the Projects ſhe, had formed with her 
Uncles. Whilſt Francis II. 9 

thele 


Sw? 


theſe Princes believed that the Forces of 
France would be fufficient to fubdue 
Scotland, under Colour of extirpating 
Hereſy, and afterwards in Conjunction 
with the Scotch Troops, it would be 
caſy to enter England, and, with the 

Mſtance of the Engr Catholicks, de- 

rone Elizabetb. But the War they 
had excited in Scotland, taking a very 
different Turn from hat they expect- 
ed, and the Death of Frances follow- 
mg immediately upon it, they found 
that other Meatures' were to be taken, 
and the Execution of their Project de- 
ferred for ſome Time. They therefore 
adviſed the Queen their Niece, volun- 
tarily to quit the Title of Queen of 
England, to return into Scotland, to 
enter, if poſſible, into a ſtrict Friend - 
ſhip with Elizabeth, to endeavour to 
be declared het preſumptive Heir, and 
under colour of that Correfpondence, 


to form a Party in England, where was 


no want of Malecontents, to be ſervice- 
able on Occaſion. The whole Courſe 
of this Hiſtory ſhows this to have been 
Mary's Plan, and I ſhall hereafter give 
convincing Proofs of it. Nothing 
therefore was more contrary 'to m0 
- Meaſures, than her Quarrel with Eli- 
zabeth, whoſe friendſhip ſhe ought to 
have courted, in order to obtain the 
Declaration ſhe' defired, by means of 
which ſhe was to ſtrengthen her Party 
in England. When ſhe arrived in Scor- 
land, ſhe endeavoured to correct this 
Error, by ſending Maitland to Eliza- 
beth, to notify her fafe Arrival at Edin- 
burgb, and to deſire her friendſhip. 
The Ambaſſador carried likewiſe à Let- 
ter from the principal Noblemen to 
Elizabetb, which, after many Compli- 
ments, ignified to her, that the beſt 
Way to preferve a good Underſtanding 


lation to this Embaſſy, from which 


between the two Kingdoms, was for 
her to declare their Queen her pre- 
ſumptive Heir. Elizabeth was ſo much 
upon her guard againſt whatever came 
from Mary, that it was not eaſy to ſur- 


prize her. She anſwered the Ambaſſa- 
dor, that the Queen of Scotland, while 


in France, promiſed to give her Satiſ- 
faction concerning the Treaty of Edin- 
burgh, as ſoon as the ſhould arrive in 
her Kingdom; it could not therefore 
but ſurprize her to find no notice taken 
of that Article. The Ambaſſador excuſed 
the Queen his Miſtreſs, that the ſhort 
Time fince her Arrival had not allowed 
her to think of any important Affair. 
Elizabeth ſeeted ſatisfied with this 
Excuſe, but to the Letter from the 
Lords, anſwered plainly, that | ſhe 
would not run the Hazard of ſeeing her 
Subjects adore the rifing Sun. And 
raiſing her Voice, „She would 
not ſuffer the Queen of Scotland to rob 
her of the Crown during her Life; 
neither did ſhe intend to do any Thing 
that might prejudice that _ after 
her Death, though ſhe had uſurped the 
Arms of England, for which ſhe ought 
ia Juſtice to make Reparation. This 
was the Subſtance of what paſſed in Re- 


Mary drew the Advantage ſhe deſired, 
as it gave her an Opportunity to re- 
new a Correſpondence with Eliabeib. 
I am perſuaded, Melvil is miſtaken, 
when he ſays in his Memoirs, that after 
Mary's return into Scotland, there was 
fo cloſe a Friendſhip between the two 
Queens, that they writ to one another 
every Week, and teſtified an extreme 
Deſire to deliver by word of Mouth 
what they committed to writing. No- 
thing till then had paſſed between them 
that could ſerve to form or cement this 

pretended 
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— ——— On tho 
traryſ many contributed t 


from each other. 


alienatt their Hearts 
But if Melvil, who was then in Germany; 
was rl informed; ono cannot h 
thinking they were boi very: 
Pifſemblers. (»:Abourt the Eud 9 the 
Year, Mary gave the Friot of Sti ue. 
drew's the Tale uf Earl of Murray, 
and created Je aue, Fat of 
Mare. I #183 ets oh i Area 
"> che Aaorer ven Laſt Your 

d was by n 
hi — 2 the. Pope mith 
any af che Reſtoration 
of the — 


* * 
he ſent a Nuntio this: Year to'Eliza- 
. beth, to notify, that the Councit af 
Wem wkiich had i been. interrupted, 
would beroontinyed. in che ſame Place, 
and to deſire her to fendithither fome 
Engliſh Biſhops The Abbot Marie 


nenge, who was charged with this Com- 


mifſiony-arriving in Hande and ſend- 
ing for leave to —— his Journey into 
Eugland, could never obtain it. Where- 


upon, the Nuntio at Paris prayed 
Throckmo#ton to write to the — 
who coldly anſwered, ſhe heartily 
fired! an ¶ Acumenical Council, — a 
Popiſtvone ſhe would never honor with 
an 'Ambaſſadory that ſhe had [no;Bafi- 
nefs -with-the Biſhop of Rome, ho had 
a more Power than other Biſhops. 
After — an Anſwer, Elinabeth 
t.de upon continual Diſturb- 
might depend upon of Rame, and the 
more, as, fince the Death of Francis II. 
the King of Spain was entirely eſtrang-· 
ed from her, becauſe he no longer 
dreaded the Union of Ureat- Britain, 
with the Monarchy of France. This 
Fear was the only band that g 
then attached him to Ergland. 
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Mean time, EJizaberh ſeeing herſelf 
without any Ally; and in Danger from 
all Sides, took Care in time for her De- 
ſence. She employed this whole Year 


in Preparations, which convinced her 


Memies, ſhe would/ not be eaſily ſur- 


prized; Fler! Care Was en 
. 

ing that her was the beſt Bul- 
wark of ln At che ſame Time, 
the p<: te yr all the, Forts and Caſtles of 
the northern Borders to he well Anise. 
and particular! 1 "EN ther Place 
from whence 

with moſt Eaſe. _ Luise had 


till this Time been able to have all 
their: Gunpowder from Abroad, he 
was afraid of wanting it, and, 9e pre, 
vent chat Inconvenience, ordered it to 
be made in her on Kingdom, She 
bought up abundance of Arms in Ger. 
mam, and cauſed a great Number of 
— and Braſs Cannons to be caſt. 
Moreover, ſhe increaſed the Pay of the 
Soldiers, to encourage them to ſerye 
faithfully, and be ready upon Occaſion. 
Tbis ſame Year, was happily diſcovered 


f 


in-Cumberland a Mine of; pure Copper, 


which had been neglected many Ages, 


and at the ſame Time, was found; in 
8 —— 
en fo — * Youls: 
i Knit 
211 of War did * 8 
Elizabeth from the Affairs of Juſtice, 
and the vil Adminiſtration, She 
had her — where, and labaur- 
ed for the Reformation of 
Abuſes, and and the bri 
good Order. 
that the Officers of the r re- 
ſerved the Penſions aſſigned to thoſe 
Eccleſiaſticks, who had been turned 
out of their Abbies, ſbe ordered, that 
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all Who were living, and unprov 


Timber pa 


24dedd took fo much Pains to 


ided 
with Benefices, r be youy to a 


| Farthing. 


Thus every Man ing on the 
Queen's Juſtice and Equity, England 


had long wanted. The had the 
more Reaſon to be pleaſed wich the Go- 
vernment, as the Queen, without de- 


manding any Subſidies, diſcharged all 


the extraordinary Expences out of the 


Crown Revenues, for ſne did not laviſh 


her N the Court-leeches, 
like her eſſors. Her Maxim | 


was, to injure none, but to be extreme 
ly ſparing of her Favours and Trea: 
fares, remembring in what want by 


- exceffive Profuſion, many of her Prede- 
ceſſors had lived, wi great Revenues. 
This was what forced them to have fre: 


quent recourſe to their Parliaments; not 


to have the publick Occaſions, but 
their own Extravagances, ſupplied. This 
Fear; on June 15, L561, the Spire af 


St. Paul's Cathedral in London, the 
t off Which wis two hundred 
and frety Foot high; and the Roof 


ſeven hundred and twenty Foot long, 


and one hundred and thirty broad, 
were burnt down, | by Lightning, as it 


on Fire by his Careleſſneſs, in leaving 
a Pan of Coals in the Steeple, when * 


] went to Dinner. 


It was not abend R Reaſon that Eli 
gain the 


Love of her Subjects, by the good Or- 
der ſhe introduced into the Kingdom, 
ſince at the ſame time Endeavours were 

uſed to corrupt and draw them into Re- 
bellion. The Catholicks began to meet, 
and plot to reſtore their Religion by 
8 - Elizabeth. having ſome _— 
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tion of .rheſe Cabal, as deſirous, 


faw the Revival of a 8 ne 


Lenox, dai — 1 


ſpondence with Mary. 
had the ſame Intereſt withi ; Mary, ſince 


a Prineeſs of the Houſe of 297k, great 
Grand- children to George! Duke of 


their Siſter, 
the Kingdom. Upon chu lar 
they were ſent to Priſon, and afterwards 


withdrawing 


ht ; but a Flummer con- into Hales. with a French 


bed, that it was ſet phat 


that they meant not to execute their 


they believed, would 


their illuſtrious Deſcent, eue their 
Offence. 


know whence they and at 
found it was the Queen of n ot Senn ene that 
was to ſerve for e to the Re» 


alt, -on::AcegunF of. * Tale to the 
Murgaret Queen of Scotland with the 
Earl of — held. a ſecret Corre- 
Here the firſt 
Diſcovery was made. As this Cquantels 


they both deſcended from the eldeſt 
Daughter of Liars VII. the Queen 
ce was not 
without Myſtery, and'therefore ſent the 
Earl and Counteſs of Leher o the 
Moine n za lion of. Aw! 
Soon after, ſhe diſcovered: that Arebiur 
Poli) and his Brother, deſoended from 


Clarence, Brother: to Edward IV. and 
Sir Anthony Forteſoue;i Who had martied 
began to form a Party in 


Intelligence, 


tryed. They confeſſed a of 
into France t 3 
thence 

„to 


of Guiſe, of returning 


aim Maury Queen of :Scots,. 
of © England, | and Arthur Pole. of 


Clarence. They. proteſted, however, 


ns Life, who, 
die beſore the 
End of the 'Year; having been told ſo 
ſome Pretenders to Aſtrology. 
heir own Confeſſion condemned them; 
but the Queen, in conſideration , of 


Project during the 


Catherine Gro, Daughter o the 
Duke 


Ty ſter of Fane Grey, beheaded in the laſt 
d that Reign, was not uſed with the Lenity as 
e Re · the Perſons juſt mentioned, though ſhe 
tothe was leſs criminal, and the Queen's near 

4 Relation. She was called to Account for 


a Crime, in the Puniſhment of which 
Elixabeibh leſi ſhewed her Zeal for Ju. 
ſtice, than her Jealouſy and Deſire to 
find a Pretence to ſecure this ſort of 
Rival, who gave her ſome Uaeafi+ 
neſs. Catberint had been married to 
Henry, eldeſt Son of the Earl of Pen- 
broktz Who had a Divorce, 
becauſe he could not live with her. 
Afterwards, the Earl. of Hertford pri- 
vately married her, and then went into 
Nance. In his) Abſence the Queen 
being informed of this clandeſtine Mar- 
riage, ſent Caiberine to the Tower, 
though: ſhe. was very big with Child. 
The Earl returning, and owning his 
ufiagel; was committed to the fame 
Place. ter this; the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury annulled theit pretended 
inge, becauſe it: was not ſufficiently 
ſoners in the Tower. While they 
were there, the Earl found. Means to 
come to her, and ſhe again proved with 
Child, whereupon. he was accuſed of 
three capital Crimes; namely, of break- 
ing Priſon ; of debauching a Virgin of 
the Blood - royal; and of abuſing her 
2 ſecond Time; and for each nce, 
was fined five! thouſand, Pound, and 
nine Tears Impriſonment. At. laſt, 
after a long Imprifonment, and ſeveral 
fruitleſs Attempts to have his Sentence 
reverſed, he was forced to forſake her 
by an authentieck Act. But the Queen 
remaining implacable to the Lad 
the died in Priton. Before ſhe-expire 


Gign. 
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Duke and Dutcheſs of Suffolk, and Si- 


Tower to tell the Queen, that ſhe 
begged her Pardon for contracting 
Marriage without her Permiſſion, 
thereby ſhowing; ſhe had eyer con- 
ſidered the Earl of Hertſard as her 
lawful, Huſband. This exceſſiye Ri- 
gour does E/i2abeth no Credit, ſince it 
is plain, Catherine. Grey's Right to the 
Crown, whether well or ill- grounded, 
was her greateſt Offene. 
Bat it was not from the Houſe: of 
Suffolk that Eliaabeth had moſt to Fear. 
The Queen of Scotland was a Rival 
much more dangerous, as being power- 
fully ſupported. Her Friends ſtill 


thought of placing her on the Throne 


of England, and only waited. a favour, 
able Opportunity, to execute their De. 
Elixabeib had Occeſion to he 
convinced of this by her Intelligence, 
that the Duke of Guiſe, and the Cardi- 
nal of Lorrain, to engage the King of 
Navarre in their Party, offered him 
the Marriage of; their Neice, and pro- 
miſed him Poſſeſſion of, the Throne of 
England, dy the Aſſiſtance of the Pope 
and King of Spain. Though this 
Prince had a Wife, they minded not 
the Difficulty of annulling his Marriag:, 
becauſe his Queen Jane was a Heretick. 
This fatisfied Eligabetb, that the Princes 
of Lorrain had not laid aſide their. firſt 
Deſign, and that Philip Il. was coming 


into the Plot. Whereupon, ſhe di 


patched Sidney into France on ſome Pre- 
tence, to inform himſelf exactly of the 
Affairs of that Kingdom, and of what 
was contriving againſt her, that ſhe 
might take her Meaſures accordingly. 
5-15 Catherine de Medici ſtill continued to 
foment the Diſſention between the two 
Factions, and ſeemed to incline to the 
— 
We die due nad 4 iy 
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perſuaded the Catholicks, that their 
Differences with the Prince of Conde 
concerned only Religion, ſhe feared ro 
ſee herſelf once more at their Diſcre- 
tion,” as ſhe had been in the laſt Reign, 
if the Huguenots were oppreſſed. For 


this Reaſon ſhe ſupported them, and 


| procured them a very favourable Edict, 
called the Edig of January. The 
Duke of Guiſe, penetrating her Deſign, 
believed it time to break her Meaſures, 


.. © by engaging, on a ſudden, both Parties 


in a War. He accompliſhed his De- 
ſign by the Maſſacre of Yaſſy, commit: 
ted under his Eyes, upon a very ſlight 
Occaſion. Then the Huguenots, unable 
to contain any longer, began the War 
by ſurprizing Orleans, with the more 
Reaſon, as the -Regent had- ap- 
plied" to the Prince of Condé for his 
Aſſiſtance, to free her and the King 
from the Captivity in which they were 
held by the Cuiſ e. 
--L ſhall not deſcend to the Particulars 
of this War, which may be ſeen in all 
the Hiſtories of France. T ſhall only 
ſay, that the Huguenots, unſucceſsful in 


the firſt Campain, ſent the Vidame of 


Cbartres to Elizabeth, to deſire her 
Aſſiſtance. Shortly after his Arrival at 

London, he concluded -a Treaty with 
Elizabeth; by which ſhe promiſed to 
furniſh the Hupwenot Leaders, with u 
hundred thouſand Crowns, and an aid 

of fix thouſand Foet, half to be em- 


ployed in the Defence of Drippe and 


Non, and half to be put into Garriſon 
at Havre de Grace. The Hugurnots, on 
their Side e to] * in 
Poſſeſſion of this laſt Place, to be kept 
till the Reſtitution of Calais. The 
fame Day the Treaty was ſigned, Eli- 
zgbeth publiſhed a Manifeſto, — 
the Reaſons which oblqged her to 


U 


the 'Hugytnots." She ſaidd, Ber Intnittcy 
in ſending Troops into Normandy, was 
not to recover that Province, the antient 


Patrimony of ber Anceſtors, and wa. 


juſtly wreſted from they, but to preſarve 
Minority, and reſaue it from tb Abi. 
tion and Tyranny of ib Princes of Lot. 


rain. That ſbe was the more concernel 
to endeavenr to prevent that Provi 
falling into their — mee 


feft their Dęign was 10 ſeize the Ports of 
Normandy,. and from thence invadt ber 
Reformed in France. That for 
Reaſons ſbe thought herſelf obliged to 

the young Ning; binder bis Subjefts from 
being dppreſſed by the Guiſes 3 protet# the 
Profeſſors of the reformed Religion,” ant 
provide for ber own Safoty; This laſt 
concerning her Security, was 
the chief, or rather the only on 
which juſtified her aſſiſting the Hague 
nots. In all Appearance, the would not 
have liked that a foreign Prince ſhould 


have uſed the other Pretences, 


in her Manifeſto, to aid the Exgliß 
Catholicks, had they taken Arms a- 
1 But ſhe looked upon the 

E of Guiſe' as her moſt mortal 
Enemy, and the principal Protector of 
the Queen of Scotland, ſor whom; i 
maniteſtly „ he would have 
procured the Cron of England. Thi 
Duke was at the Head of the Catholick 
Party. "which was infinitely mor 
2 — . of the Huguents: 
that theſe would — irpa Tod 
leaſt, entirely diſabled ; and the Duke 
of Guiſe become abſolute Maſter of the 
Court and Kingdom, and employ all 
the Forces of France to execute hb 
Project in Favour of the Queen © 
| Scotlani 
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Scotland his Niece. It is therefore eaſy 
to conceive the Neceſſity, Elizabeth 
was under; to oppoſe the Advancement 
of ſo formidable an Enemy, which was 
not to be done more ſucceſsfully than 
by aſſiſting the Huguenots. In main- 
taining the War in France, ſhe held 
the Duke of Guiſe employed, and 
rendered him - incapable to attempt 
any Thing againſt England. Paul 
de Foix, © the French Ambaſſador, 
having Notice of this Treaty, re- 
quired her, in Virtue of the Treaty 
of Cateau, to deliver to him the 
Vidame and all his Attendants: But ſhe 
excuſed herſelf, and told him, ſhe 
would write to the King of France 
about it. She did ſo indeed, but not 
obtaining any Thing for that Lord, 
ſhe did not think hertelf obliged to de- 
liver him to the King. 
The ſix thoufand Engliſh not em- 
barking till September, found the King 
of Navarre, on their Arrival, before 
Roan. This was the Reaſon of their 
dividing themſelves into two Bodies 
only, of which one entered Dieppe, 
and the other took Poſſeſſion of Havre 
de Grace, according to the Treaty of 
London. The Earl of Warwick, Gene- 
ral of theſe Forces, had been made Go- 
verzor of this laſt place by the Queen. 
Mean time, the City of Roan was taken, 
by Aſſault, and the King of Navarre, 
who was wounded at the Siege, died on 
his return to Paris. In the cloſe of 
this Year, the Battle of Dreux. was 


fought between the Catholicks and 


Huguenots, with almoſt equal loſs. 
The Prince of Conde and the Conſtable 
de Montmorency, who @ommanded the 
two Armies, were both taken Priſoners, 


but the King's Forces kept the Field of 
Battle. 


The Prince of Conde not be- 
= ; 


ſ 


ing able to head his Party, Admiral 
de Chatillon took upon him the Com- 
mand of the Army. I muſt now ſpeak 
of the Tranſactions of Scotland this 
N. : | 

Janes Stewart created Earl of Mur- 
ray, held ſtill the firſt Rank in the 
M nt of Affairs, not ſo much 
from any Affection the Queen had for 
him, as from her being adviſed to keep 
him always attached to Her Intereſt. It 
was indeed almoſt impoſſible for Mary, 
who had been educated in a Court 
averſe to the Reformation, to have any 
great Friendſhip for the Earl her Bro- 
ther, whom the conſidered as the Head of 
the Reformed. Beſides, his ſevere Temper 
did not agree with the Luxury which 
was introducing into the Court by the 
young Queen. The Preachers exclaim- 
ed from the Pulpit againſt theſe world- 
ly Vanities, as very oppoſite to true 
Religion. On the other Hand, the 
Earl of Murray, as well to ſupport his 
Intereſt amongſt the Reformed, as to 
follow his own Inclination, ſignified often 
to the Queen, that this May of Life 
would at laft forfeit her the Eſteem and 
Affection of her Subjects. This fur- 
niſned his Enemies with a Pretence to 


inſinuate to the Queen, that Murray 
meant to keep her in ſervitude, and it 


would be impoſſible to reſtore the old 
Religion, whilſt he had the Direction 
of Affairs. But if Buchanan is worth 
of Belief, they were not content 9 4 
uſing ſecret Artifices to ruin him in the 
Queen's Favour, This Hiſtorian pre- 


tends, the Duke of Chateleront, and 
Earls of Huntley and Bothwell conſpired 
to aſſaſſinate him, but their Plot was 
diſcovered by the Earl of Arran. He 
adds, that the Duke was puniſhed with 
the Loſs: of his Government of Dun. 
> 5 bartor, 


8g, 
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bharton, and Bothwell impriſoned in the 
Caſtle of Edinburgh, from whence he 
found Means to eſcape. © ; 

But theſe were not Murray's. moſt 
dangerous Enemies. Buchanan lays, 
the Cardinal of Lorrain writ to the 
Queen his Niece, to incite her to dif- 
parch the Earl, and Tome other zealous 
Proteftants, out of the Way, for which 
ſhe-might depend upon a powerful Aid 
from the Pope, to reſtore the Catholick 
Religion in Scotland. According to 
this Hiſtorian, the Queen reſolved to 
comply with the Defires of the Pope 
and. the Cardinal, and communicated 
her Intentions to the Earl of Huntley, 
who approved of them, .and promiſed 
his Aſſiſtance. It was for this Purpoſe, 
that the Queen took a Progreſs into the 
North, where lay the Earl of Hunt. 
tey's Eſtate, and where the Catholicks 
wete numerous. But at the ſame Time 
Huntley finding the Queen, in order 
to execute her Project, was going to a 
Country which almoſt wholly depended 
on him, formed himſelf the Deſign te 
carry her away, and force her to marry 
George Gordon his eldeſt Son. Mur- 
ray accompanying the Qucen in her 
Progreſs, ſeveral Obſtacles occurred, 
which cauſed the Execution of the Plot 
againſt him to be delayed, from Day to 
Day. Mean while, the Earl of Hunt- 
&y and his Son improved the Occaſion 
to execute their Project. One Day, 
when the Court was in a ſmall and ill- 
fortified Town, George Gordon appear- 
ed near it with ſome Forces, in order 
to fſurprife the Queen's Perſon, But 
the Earl of Murray, by unexpected 
good Fortune, found Means to fave 
her. This important Service: effaced 
for ſome Time the diſadvantagious Im- 
preſſions ſhe had received of hun, 


Queen ELIZABETH. 

The Diſcovery of this Plot was not 
capable to make the Earl of Huntley de. 
ſiſt from his Enterprize. He ſtill kept 
in Arms with intent to ſurpriſe the 
Court, where the Earl of Sutherland 
was his Spy, and informed him of what 
paſſed tkere. But an intercepted: Let- 
ter diſcovering all, Sutherland fled into 
Flanders, and the Earl of Murray at 
the Head of ſome Forces marched a- 
mo the Earl of Huntley, who brave- 
y expected him. In a Battle fought 
on this Occaſion, Huntley was defeated 
and taken Priſoner, but died within ' a 
few Days. Fohn, one of his Sons, was 
executed a few Days after. George his 
Son eſcaping, the Duke of Chateleraut 
his Father- in- law very earneſtly ſued 
for his Pardon, and upon ſome good 
Hope given him by the Queen, put 
him into her Hands. He was however 
conducted to Dunbar, tried and ſen- 
tenced to die: But the Sentence was not 
entrute l. N dt -N . 
While theſe Things were tranſacting 
in Scatland, James Mlelvil, Author of 
the Memoirs under his Name, was em- 
ployed at Inſpruct to ſound the Inclina- 
tions of the Imperial Court, concerning 
the Marriage of Queen Mary with the 
Archduke Charles, ſecond Son of the 
Emperor Ferdinand. The firſt overture of 
this Deſign had been made by the Car- 
dinal of Lorrain, in his Way through 
Iuſprucſ to the Council of Trent, with 


the Offer of the Kingdoms of Eng land, 
Scotland, and Ireland, for a Portion. 


This occaſioned Maximilian, eldeſt 
Brother of Charles, to aſt Melvil, ſpeak- 
ing of his Marriage, whether the Scots 
would be willing to aſſiſt their Queen in 
obtaining the Crown of EAR land, 
Hence! it is plain, that che Gur/es had 
ſtill this Deſign in view, and were in- 

ceſſantly 


vas not 
ley de- 

11 [heme 
ſe the 
berland 
f what 
d:Let- 
ed into 
ray at 
hed a- 
braye- 
fought 
efeated 
ithin a 
ns, Was 
orge his 
teleraut 


ncerning 
with the 
of the 
rerture of 
the Car- 
through 
"nt, with 
England, 
Portion. 
, eldeſt 
11, ſpeak- 
the Scots 
Queen in 
Eng land. 
7161/65 had 
_ were in- 


ceſſantly 


more n 
thus to quarrel "Wl 


ceſſantly labouring to execute it. We 

muſt not therefore wonder, that Eliza- 
beth had always an Eye upon the Queen 
of Scots as, ren * very wee, 
Rival. L T5614 
In the N of the Year 1 885 
che Duke of Ginſe laid Siege to Orlæans, 
which was the Magazine of the Hu. 
guenots, and where D' Ardelot Brother 
of the Admiral was ſhut up with a nu- 
merous Garriſon The Flace was RAY 
reduced to the laſt Extremity, wh en 
the Duke of Cuiſe was killed, with a 
Piſtol-Ball- by a Gentleman named 
P ol rot. Mrs 
The Dyke. perceiving his End: ap- 
proaching,, teſtified, an, extreme Cour 
cern for haying kindled i Re Go wal. | 


and ſent his ſerious Advice to a de. 
Regent to make a Peace on any Terms. 
The Admiral being accuſed of i 
Murder, . to aber = 
but the Relaty 

ſited in we ole F of i his, Gal Mev 

while, e DVR 

the ee. elo IN, 5 Kg 
Death- of the Duke; pf, Cuiſe, 

any; Care taken- 4345/3 Prince of. Conde, 
to have his generous, Friend the Queen 
of, Englandancluded.,;, Nor was, this all. 
For "hands. IX. beeping 200 %% 
Grace,, the My rt Per 
felves in driving, the Engliſb out of a 
Place which themſelves had Put in 
their Hands, If their. Conduct on 


Occaſion ſhowed. them good Frenchmen, 
it was alſo, a Demouſtration of th 


be- 


ing very ill Politiciags. Indeed they 
could not bave done any thing more 


prejudicial to their own Intereſt, or 
mies, 


10: 98525 


Ri 


Earl of Warwick 


forme Time, wich, great 8 


Won 
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was diſcontinued, 
miſſed, and the Duke of Chateleraut 


vor ne hg 
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87 
trepidity, . but the Plague which raged 
in the Town, daily ſwept away fty 
of his Men, and reduced him to the 
Neceſſity of a Capitulation, by which 
the Town was reſtored to the King of 
France. After Lavre was taken, a 
ace was concluded between the two 
rowns. The , Engliſh Forbes which 
had ſerved in France bringing the Plague 
with chem za England, it made terri- 
ble Ray nas twenty thouſand 
dying in — only. 
The Death of the Duke o& Guiſe 
made ſome Alteration in the Affairs of 
the Queen of Scotland. Charles IX. 
Searing himſelf of Age to govern, 
nder the Influence of the Queen 
other, who not loying her 
5 Tor law, gave het ſome V orti- 
cations. * The Payment of her, Dow 
the Scotch Guard dif- 


denied, his, 8 The Duke of 


Su 7 left Son, ho was too youn to 
; 4 hy hos 6th in the Bo 


2m Government 

"of 55 had no logger 
he, 5 redit as during the Life of 
is Brother. Mary complaining of her 
ill Treatment from the Court of France, 
the Cardinal her Uncle © fearing ſhe 
mT be. proyoked to turn to Eliza- 
way 15 preſſing than ever for 
riage with the Archduke, and 

his, 1555 to accompliſh it. Nel 
as. ever, in his Memoirs, that 
5 Tn at. the Imperial Court, it 
BER eliſh 5 by, Maximilian, eldeſt 

Emper or. Be this as it will, 

1090 4250 5 the Propoſitioh. 
the Death of the wy of Guiſe 
feat Diſtance the 
of mountivg the 
the Fed: Ac 
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fre ker Advice concerning the propoſed 
Marriage. Elizabeth was alarmed at 
the Deſign of allying the Queen of 
Scotland with the Houſe of Auſtria, 

not being ignorant, with what view the 
Cardinal 1 15 Lorrain offered ſuch a Mar- 
riage to his Niece. She therefore tol 
Mary, by Randolph her Ambaſſado 
that having for her the Tenderneſs of A 
Siſter, and regarding her Intereſts 
her own, fhe deſired” her to conſider, 
that ſuch an Alliance would e ng 
for ever from the Throne of ud, 
ſince the ZEng!i/þ would never 555 the 
Hazard of falling under the Dominion 
of the 1 opſe of Auſtria: Fhat Eng- 
Jaz was Not without. Perſbhs who had 
their e to the Crown as well 

herſelf, and might greatly y embarafs 

Fo! It was therefore her Idtereſt to 

ain the Affection of the Engliſh, by a 
125 which would not be uneaſy to 
them; That if any Engl, gp Nope 
3 as to e her, fuc 


V 0 happ 

db Cee doy tleſs remove oe 
Piffcufties Which lay in the Way of 
her Defire to be declared her preſump- 
tive Heir. This was the Subſtance of 
what Randolph was ordeted to repreſent 
to the Queen of Scotland, without nati- 
g howeyer the Lord, EIA wiſh- 
by ive her for Huſband. But * 

had a 2 Commiſſion to intimate 
the Earl of Murray, and Secretary 
14 25 ten, that he believed ſhe had caſt 
4 55 on the Lord Dudley, whofe 
55 „ Daughter of Sir Jh Robfurt, 
was lately den of a Fall from a Pair of 


Stairs, at Cumnore in Oxfordſoire, and 


lies buried in St. Mary's in Oxford. 
Elizabeth 8 Anfwer threw Mary into 
great Efiplexky She believed herfelf 
at leaſt the Mwful Heir of Elixlberb 
* her Birthe right bur Henry VIII, 


having not placed her in the Line of 
the Succeſſion, an Act of Parliament 
was nedeſſary to reſtore her to her Right. 
Without this, ſhe was in Danger that, 
if Elizabeth died without Heirs, the 
Will of Henry would be punctually 
complied with. On the other Hand, 
her Uncertainty whether Elizabeth 
would cauſe ſuch an Act to be paſſed in 
her Favour, and get her declared het 
Heir, made her unwilling to relinquiſh 
the Hope pe given Her by her Unele the 
Cardinal, of being placed on the 
Thione of England by the Aſſiſtance of 
the 57 France, Spain, and the Eu. 
gli Catholicks. In this Perplexity, 
15 choſe to ipform the Cardinal of the 
Repreſentation made to her by Eliza. 
zetb, and of that Queen's' Deſign to 
marry her to Dudley. The Cardinal 
anſwered, That Dudley was not a fit 
Match for her, alid that — only 
amuſed her, in pretend; o marry her 
to 2 Man whom de del for her 
own Bed, That as tothe Hope ſhe 
wis flattered with, of being deelared 
her preſumptive Tier, it was not much 
to be relied on, ſince, though the kept 
her. Word, the might” have Children, 
which would render the Act of no uſe, 
or might, on the leaſt Fretenee, cauſe 
it'to be repealed,” That it was therefore 
more 'agreeable to her Intereſt, to de- 
nd upon the Affiſtance of her real 
Lo. nc than on ſuch uncertain Hopes. 
This did not prevent Mary, after 
ature Examination of what had been 
red on both Sides, from tefolving 

to deſiſt from the Delign of marrying 
tte Archduke, for fear of doing her- 
Telf a Prejudice in England. - But with- 


Al, ſhe determined to evadeitheP 
e e . 
edncerning Dudley, 


to make | het, 
= ' without breaking 


however 
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however with her. It vas abſolutely 


neceſſary to ſhow a regard for Eliza- 


beth, m order to continue with more 


her intrigues in England, and in- 


creaſe there the Number of her Friends, 
which was already conſiderable. Be- 
ſide that the Catholicks : were all for 


her, many Proteſtants were perſuaded, 


that the Crown, if Elizabeth died with- 
out Children, could not be refuſed her 
without injuſtice, and the leaſt diſcon- 
tent was capable to create a Belief, that 
Mary had even a better Title than 
Elizabeth herſelf. This gave great 
Uneaſineſs to Elizabeth, who feared, 
that Mary, by a Marriage with a Catho- 
lick Priace would; be enabled to ſu 
port her Pretenſions. Therefore he 
did all that lay in her Power to divert 
her from any ſuch Deſign. To this 
end, ſhe told Melvil, in his return 
through England, how much it would 
offend. her, if Mary married without 
her Advice. She added, as it was their 
common Intereſt to live in a good: Un- 
derſtanding, ſhe deſigned to make her 
two Offers, that, by embracing either, 
ſhe might avoid the Jealouſy, which 
her Marriage with a ign Prince 
would raife in the Engii/5. The Treaty 
of Edin — 
mentioned, the Conjun not being 
proper to preſs that Affair. 

Frances Brandon Dutcheſs of Suffolk, 
ſo often mentioned, died this Year, 
1563. She had accepted for her third 
Huſband Adrian Stokes, a private Gen- 
tleman, by whom ſhe had no Children, 
Of her three Daughters by her former 
Marriage with Grey Marquiſs of Dorſet, 
and afterwards Duke of Suffo/k, Fane 
the eldeſt had been proclaimed Queen 
after the Death of Edward, and loſt 
her Life on a Scaffold, Catherine was 


23 


burgh was all this while un- 


in the Tower, or perhaps dead. Mary 
the third had been given in marriage 
to a Man ſo little diſtinguiſhed, that 
there was no likelyhood of her being 
put in competition with the Queen of 
Scotland. Thus by the Death of the 
Dutcheſs of Suffolk, Mary ſaw herſelf 
delivered from one Rival, who was 
Grand-daughter of Henry VI. 

The Truce between France and Eng- 
land ended at laſt in a Peace, 82 
Trove in Champagne the 11th, of April, 
1564. By this Treaty, the King of 
France and Queen of England preſerved 
entire all their Pretenſions, without 


mentioning any in particular, not even 


the Reſtitution of Calais. There were 


_ only ſome ſeparate Articles, which wery 


left unſigned, till the next Day, con- 
cerning the Hoſtages delivered to Eli- 
zabeth after eng, = of Cateau, 
which ſhe was willing to reſtore for a 
very ſmall Sum. Throckmorton, who had 
been arreſted in Fance on ſome Pre- 
tence,” was ſet a Liberty. After this, 
Elizabeth ſent to King Charles the Or- 
der of the Garter by the Lord Hunſdon, 
who was ſent into France to ſee the Peace 
ſworn to. T 
At this time, the Commerce between 
England and the Netherlands was entire- 
ly broke, by the Artifices. of Cardinal 
Grenvelle. As he foreſaw, a War was. 
going to be kindled in the Low-Coun- 
tries, he was 2 to remove the 
Engliſh, and for that ſe, had pre- 


vailed with the Governeſs to forbid the 


Importation of Exgliſ Cloths. This 
Prohibition obliged the Exgliſb t6 ſet 
up a Staple for their Cloths at Eubden, 
a Town of Eaſt Frieſſand. But a new. 
Ambaſſador ſent into England by 
Philip, in the room of the Biſhop of 
Aquila, who was dead, conſidering, 

: ac 


90 
that his Maſter's Subjects would, from 
this Interruption of Commerce, re- 
ecive no leſs damage than the Engliſb, 
brought this Affair to a Negotiation, 
As there occurred great Difficulties, it 
was mutually agreed, that the Treaty 
of Commerce, called the Great Inter- 
courſe, made in the Time of Maximi- 
lian, thould ſubſiſt till one of the 
Parties notified the contrary to the 


other;. with the Allowances of forty 


Days to the Merchants to withdraw 
their Effects. This Affair was very im- 
portant to both Nations. Camden ſays, 
that in his Time the Commerce be- 
tween England and the Netherlands, roſe 
yearly to above twelve Millions of 
Gold, and that the Woollen 'Trade 
alone amounted to above five Mil- 
lions. N | 
This Affair being finiſhed, Fliza- 
beth viſited the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, where ſhe was received with 
great Pomp and Magnificence. She 
teſtified her Satisfaction in an elegant 
Latin Oration, wherein ſhe aſſured the 
Univerſity of her Protection, and In- 
rention to encourage Learning to the ut- 
moſt of her Power. | 


The rranquillity which the Queen 


then enjoyed would have been 'com- 
pleat, if her ſuſpicions of the Queen of 
Scotland had not given her perpetual 
Uneaſineſs. It was on her ſhe was al- 


ways refieing, as on her molt dange- 


rous Enemy. She conſidered, that the 
Marriage of this Queen might prove to 
ker a Fountain of Troubles and Cares, 
and draw upon her the greateſt Miſ- 
fortunes, So, her whole Policy tended 
either to obſtruct all Marriages offered 
to Mary, or at leaſt, to effect that 
ſhe ſhould eſpouſe a Man, from whom 
England ſhould have nothing to fear. 
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With this view ſhe writ her a Letter, 
wherein, after many Demonſtrations of 
Friendſhip, ſhe gave her Advice con- 
cerning her Marriage, telling her, the 
marrying without her Conſent would 
ruin her Affairs. Notwithſtanding 
Mary's Reſolution to live in Friend- 
ſhip with Elizabeth, ſne was provoked 
at her thus taking upon her to adviſe 
her, and even with an Air of ſuperiori- 


ty, which was but too manifeſt, For- 


getting therefore her Reſolution, and 
thinking only of making herſelf Satif- 
faction, ſhe returned ſuch an Anſwer to 
the Letter, as greatly offended Eliza- 
beth. But ſome time after, reflecting 
that fhe herſelf broke her own Mea- 
ſures, in quarrelling with Elizabelb, 
ſhe diſpatched Sir Fames'\Melvi] to pay 
her Compliments, and:to-endeavour to 
mend what had been ſpoiled by her 
Impatience. Elizabeth | received her 
Compliments with equal Diſſimulation. 
After telling Melvil, how much cauſe 
ſhe had to' be offended with'the Letter, 
ſhe tore it'in his Preſence; teftifying her 
readineſs to be reconciled, and expreſ- 
ſing an Affection for her good Siſter, 


Which aſſuredly ſhe had not. It was 


not her Intereſt to Quarrel, for Fear 
of inducing Mary to marry ſome Prince, 
who would not have Patience to wait 
the Time of enjoying her Succeſſion. 
She therefore embraced this Occaſion to 
renew her Inſtances to Mary for her 
choice of a Huſband, proper to pre- 
ſerve their Friendſbip, and a good In- 


telligence between the two Kingdoms. 


All this tended only to a ſetting forth 
ſeveral Reaſons to perſwade Mary to 
accept the Lord Dudley, tho* ſhe did 
not directly name him. It is however, 
very uncertain, whether this Marriage 
was ſincerely intended by Elizabeth, or 


only 
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OWever, 
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eth, or 
only 


vent her pings On Xbers Nay, 
is very likely,” Dudley, who depende 
upon Elizabeth, was 4 propoſed”t 
prolong the Affair. This ſeems. to be 
confirmed, by the Permiſſion after- 
wards granted by Eligabetb to the E rd, 
Darnly, Son of the Counteſs &f 'Zemy 
to go into Scotland, though ſhe'was not 
ignorant that Mary had ſome thought of 
marrying that Lord, as ſhe intimated 


to Melvil. Indeed, Mary had de 


ſolved it, not in compliance with the 
Counſels' of | Elizabeth, te 'elpodfe"'x 
Lord, little capable to give,her: nexfi-" 
neſs, but in hopes of receiving à con- 
ſiderable Advantage from this Mar- 
rage. It had bern frequently hinted 
90 her, that there was room to doubt, 
whether her Title to che Crown ö 
England was as good "the Datchele* 
of Fuffold's, which was f e FH 
tho Will of Henry VIII, and that this 
was & PGint to be decided by, : gp 
Lawyers.” Tig was 18 Keep! Ver fr 
ſubnüßonz and prevent her'difobjighttg' 
Elizabeth, '' When this'Uneafineſs Was 
removed by the Death of the Dutcheſs, 
of Suffolk, and Catherine her Daughter, 
the Rights of the Counteſs off Lenox, 
Daughter of ' Ma#garet Queen of Scot- 
/and, by her ſecond Hiiſband' Arcbib#14 
Earl of Angus, began to Be whiſpered: 
Henry VIII, her Uncle, had given her 
in Marriage to Matthew Stewart Earl 
of Lenox, who had withdrawn into 
England. The Counteſs of Lenox could 
not indeed, with any ſeeming Juſtice, 
enter into competitidn with Mary, fince 
ſhe was born only of Margare!'s ſecond 
Marriage, whereas Mary came from the 
firſt, © But it could be alledged in her 
Favour, that ſhe was one Degree nearer, 
ind it was to'be feared: for Mary, that 
(143 


been frequently hinted 
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only deſigned to amuſe Mar, au ai 


this Reaſon would prevail, if ſupported 
by Elxabetbh. So, to avoid 9 
ition, Mary had reſolved to unite 
the Titles of the two Families, by her 
5 ze with the Lord Darnley, Son 
e 


* oy 


cage 585 and thereby 


difable" Elizaberb to give her any Di- 
ſtiitbante. Elizabeth had for the fame 
Reaſon reſolved to 6bfirudt” this Mar- 
riage, not from any Fear of' the Lord 
Darnly, but with Intent to keep Mary 
always it Awe and Submiſſion, 
© The Reconcittation het weren the two 
bens being en 9-1 before fad, 
ary e dught of executing 
her Deſign. But as ſhe was prepoſſeſſed 
with a Belief, that Elizabetb only 
ſought to amufe her and prevent her 
from: mar "gs. faw it neceffary to 
ufe ſome Nr to draw the'Earl'of Le. 
1 and Ris S0n this Nazahd. She be 
gan with the Father, and pretended to 
recall him in order” to reſtore him to 
his Eſtate, forfeited during the Regen 
cy of the Duke of Cbaſeler aut. Elfzu- 
beth did not think it right to oppoſe 
9 Earl'df Bent Return into his own. 
Ountry, upon à Motive ſo jaſt and 
reafonable. In this whole Affair the 


two Queens behaved with eqaal Piſſi- 
mblation.' At the very Time, Mary) 
was taking M ures to marry the: 


Lord Darnly, unknown to Elizabeth,” 
ſhe pretended a Readineſs to be direct- 
ed by her Counſels. She even conſent- 
ed to a Congrefs of Commiſſioners. of 
both the Kingdonſs, concerning her 
Marriage, though ſhe was not ignorant 
of Elizabeth's Intentions to propoſe to 
her Dudley, lately created Earl of: Ee 
cefter. On the other hand, Elizabelb, 
not unacquainted with Mary's Deſign 
to marry-the*Lprd'Darnly, ſcemed nor 
to perceive” itʒ being well · Pleaſecꝭ to 

have 
* 


Mi be at her 
ipoſal, 5 57 the Earl. his Pacher 


had great Poſſeſſions in England. She 


hoped therefore to have it alway: 

— Power to break off or Trp be 
Marriage, as ſhe ſhould Judge proper, 
her ſole Aim being to gain Lime, an | 
amuſe the Queen of Scotland. 

Some Time after, the Earl of 2 
fard, for England, | and. Os Earl" of 
Murray xo Lid 4 1 for Flea a 
had. a Conference at ag 70 
the Earl of 7 85 88 wh 

ge 


1. 8 ed th © Marr 
the SE Piet is 


Leice But the two . S 
1 who had likewiſe their Or- 
ders, received the Propaſal with ſuch. 
F that, the: 7 Bedford 
r tit ot proper. to uch on 
. 1 is pretended, N 
Earl of iceſter, who had ſome. Hope 
to marry Elizabeth, had glued, bim 
not to preſa nc. 
Mean Time, Mato being re returned, 
freely told, Mary, in laying his/Nego- 
riation before her, that the Queen of 
England's Friendſhip was far from be- 
ing fincere. This [cauſed Mar), who 
had already no very. — good . of 
Elizabeib, to regard her as a; ſecret 
Enemy, who, though ſhe always called 
her good Siſter, did not mean her well. 
Sometimes ſhe thought Elizabeth only 
propoſed. the Ear] A ae, to her, 
that ſhe herſelf might marry, hi im with 
the leſs, Diſhonour, after his having 
been encouraged. b a Queen; and — 
times, that this Nopolal was only an 
Artifice, to waſte Time in fruitleſs Ne- 
tiations. 
Thus was ſpent the Year 1564, in 
which Ferdinand I. died, 1 the 
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have her fix; her. . Fehr upon La ah | ; 
1ecl „ J. m II 


2 was. receive 1 5 Ta Conk- 
dence, and as he was the. firſt Cauſe of 
the Troubles of Scotland, and the Mis. 
fortunes of his 4 it is Faun 


Turin, 9 5 . to the ae de 
erte, Ambaſſador to Scotland, at- 
F tended his e into that Coun 
As he perfect nos 85 1 6755 Mu 


d ſung a g s got ac Uaint⸗ 
8 with the Court -M 2 Ra Sne 55 was 

l to he to the . who w 
t. defir — — 


baſſador to 15 Jie with her. His 
fine Voice often procuring him the 
Jenour of d ü 
ee fully were 
into Graces, t he ily in- 
creaſed in Favour and Credit. RAR: 
har ERP of the French. Diſpatches 
for into France, Rizzo was 
IN n for that Office during his Ab- 
ſence. From this time he puſht his 
Fortune ſo o ucceſgfelly, that he became 
in a manner firſt Miniſter, nothing of 


moment N E 
by him. Bachanan, the 


Enemy, oſten inſinuates, Di 
influence over her was not confined to 
publick Affairs. He ſays, ſhe admit- 
ted him to her Table, and frequently 
dined at his, and by ſuch uncommon 
Famillarities gave Occaſion to ſcanda- 
lous Suſpcions- In a Word, he 85 


to incline thoſe who pa 
Cech to him, co believe OT 
Queen's 


to adhere. to Melvil's 


' the Ref 


. 


Crime. 1 25 Buchanan may juſtly be 
ſuſpected gravation, it is better 
can be accuſed of no Deſign to aſperſe 
the n's Reputation, ſince he rather, 


for her, without h ing 
her Faults. See what this Author in 
his Memoirs ſays of Rizzo. Ast be 
entered in greater Credit, ſo he bad not 
the Prudence hom id manage the ſame 
rigbely. For' frequently, in Preſence: of 
the Nobility, be would be publictiy ſpeak- 
ing to the Queen, even when there was 
greateſt Conventions of the States. Which 
mede bim to be much envied and bated, 
peciath when be became ſo great, that 

preſented all Signatours to. hö ſubſcrib- 
ed by her Majeſty, So that ſome of tbe 
Nobility would frown upon bim, others 
would ſhoulder and ſbut bim by, when 
they entered the Queen's Chamber, and 
found bim always ſpeaking with ber. All 
who had any Buſineſs at Court, addre/- 
Ang themſelves to bim, and depending up- 
on him, in ſhort time he became very rich. 
Abe was a known Minion, and 
fuſpected to be a Penſioner, of the Pope, 
it gave ground of Suſpicion, that- ſome 
De/ign' would be by bim contrived againit 
formed: Religion. The ſame Au- 


thor adds, that having himſelf repre- 
ſented to the Queen the Injury which 
her Favours upon this Stranger now did, 
and might afterwards do her, his Re- 
monſtrance was very ill received, the 
Queen telling him, ſhe would not be 
ſo far reſtrained, but that ſhe might 
diſpenſe her Favours to ſuch as ſhe 
pleaſed. He ſays farther; that having 
remonſtrated to Rizzo how much he 
offended the Nobility by his Affectation 


to appear ſo great with the Queen, he 
24 
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ſcemed to pay ſome regard to his Ad · 
vice, but within a fe Days, told him, 
he had the Queen's Order to behave as 
he was wont, without minding any 
Thing. This Teſtimony, added to Cam- 
den's filence, who, having undertaken 
in his 82 to juſtify the 
Queen of Sate, ſays nothing of Rixzo, 
ſhews that this Miniſter or Favourite 
entirely governed the Queen. So, the 
Lord Darniy. being a ick, and 
Rizzo' the Pope's Penſioner, as Melvil 
affirms, it is not to be doubted, that 
8 was determined to this Mar- 
riage by her Favourite's Advice. It 
was therefore to have an Opportunity 
of drawing that young Lord into Scor- 
land, that ſhe reſtored his Father to the 
Poſſeſſion of his Eſtate. As this was 


to be done in the Aſſembly of the 


States, ſummon'd to mieet in January, 
Darnly demanded leave to be abſent 
three Months, in order to be at the 
Scotch Parliament, and obtained it by 
the Interceſſion of Cecil, who nevet 
imagined he would venture to eſpouſe 
Mary, without the Queen's Permiſſion. 
Probably he was permitted to go into 
Scotland, only with intent to amuſe the 
Queen, and perhaps to give her an Op- 
portunity to entertain for that handfome 
young Lord a Paſſion, which would 
hinder. her from thinking of any other. 
However this be, he was well received 
by the Queen, who immediately gave 
him great Marks of her Eſteem, and 
ſhortly after, it was perceived ſhe de- 
ſigned him for her Huſband.  Rizzs 
inſtantly contracted ſo cloſe a Friend- 


ſhip with him, that they both lay in the 


ſame Bed; 1 
After Rizzo had ingroſſed the Queen's 
Favour, the Earl of Murray ſaw his 
Credit daily decline. This, added to 

A a the 


#& intended:Marriage, and the' great 
Union between Darnly and Rizzo, con- 
vinced him, it was time to tire, and 
to haſten him, the Queen recalled all 
his Enemies to Court. The Earl of 
- Bothwell: returned from France, the 
Earl of Sutberland from Flanders, and 
George Gordon, who was impriſoned at 
Dunbar, and under Sentence of Death, 
was releaſed, and after obtaining his 
Pardon, took the Title of Earl of Hunt- 
ley. Murray could not ſee Bothwell, 
who would have murdered him, - with- 
out Reſentment. He im him 
in a legal Manner, and prevailed: to 
have a Day aſſigned for his Trial. The 
Queen, according to Buchanan, uſed 
her utmoſt Endeavours to oblige Mur- 
ray to deſiſt from his Proſecution, and 
not ſucceeding, tried to corrupt his 
Judges. Notwithſtanding ſo powerful 
a Protection, Bothwell thought it not 
proper to appear, but withdrew. After- 
wards the Queen obtained from the 
Earl of Murray a ſort of Reconcilia- 
tion with Bothwell; The ſame Hi- 
Rorian pretends, that the Queen had 
conceived ſo violent hatred againft 
Murray, that, jointly with Darnley 
and Rizzo,” ſhe: formed a Deſign. to 
have him murdered in a, Journey ſhe 
made on purpoſe te Perth, but that 
Murray having ſome Notice of it, 
retired to his Mother's at Lochleven. 
He ſays further, that the Queen being 
at Perib, a Report was induſtriouſſy 
raiſed, that Murray intended to ſur- 
prile her and the Lord Darnly, in their 
return to Edinlurgb. To make this 
Report the more credible, Scouts were 
ſent out on the Road, and the Queen 
came to Edinburgh, with a Precipita- 
tion apt to create a Belief of the Great- 
neſs of her Danger. It muſt however 
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pak 4 to ſeize the, Lord Daruly, as 
have it to be. imaginary ; but Melvil 


- Reformed Religion, would lay a Foun- 


- of the 2. — It is not eaſy to decide 


them. Melvil ſpeaks of an Inſ * 


be owned; that Metvil ſpeaks of a Con- 


ething real, though Buchanan will 


does not aſcribe it to Murray alone, 
ſince. the Dulce of Cbateleraut, the 
Earls of Agyle, Clencairn, 5 1 
ent likewiſe concerned, 
The Earl of Murray bad a A 
Intereſt to obſtruct: the projected Mar- 
tha one private, the other pub- 
lick. J have already taken Notice of 
the firſt, which engaged him to alter 
the State of the Court, where he could 
no longer ſupport himſelf. The pub- 
lick flowed, firſt from the Danger into 
which the Queen's Marriage with a 
Catholick Lord might throw the Re- 
formed Religion. In the next Place, 
it was to be feared, that this Marriage, 
being made without the Queen of "I 
land's Participation, or any. Care 
the. Preſervation and. Support of the. 


dation for Troubles, in which it was 
almoſt impoſſible for Exgland and 
France not to be concerned, to the 

reat Prejudice of the Kingdom. The 
Far! of Murray was not the me Per- 
ſon who diſliked: this Marri The 
Duke of Chateleraut ſworn e my to 
the Houſe of Lenox, the Earls of 
Argyle, . Rothes, Marr, G lencairn, and 
many. others, ſome from private Views, 
others from more honeſt Motives, be- 
lieved it time to apply effectual Re- 
medies to the impending Miſchiefs, by 
making a League to oppoſe the Deſigns 


whether theſe Lords took Arms before, 
or after, the Queen's Marriage. Bucha- 
nan intimates this was not till after, up- 
on the Court's intending to oppreſs 


Lord Darnley, and then proceeds to the 


recital of the Queen's Cam- 
den poſitively aſſerts that the Queen, to 
celebrate the Marriage with more ſafety, 


was obliged to march with ſome Forces 
againſt the Confederate Lords, and 
forced them to fly into England. If 
this be true, ſhe doubtleſs ſurprized 
them before they were prepared. This 
is not the only diſagreement between 
Camden and Buthanan. WET. 
However this be, Mary, having re- 
ſolved on her Marriage, had now ap- 
plied to the Pope for a Diſpenſation. 
When ſhe knew it was granted, ſhe aſ- 
ſembled the great Men of her Court, 
who were devoted to her, and aſked 
their Advice concerning her Marriage, 
which was, unanimouſly approved, 
Only it was added, not to exaſperate 
the People, that Care was to be taken 
of the Proteſtant Religion. The firſt 
Part of this Approbation was gladly 
accepted, but as for the Reſtriction, it 
was no more heard of. Buchanan ſays, 
the Earl of Murray undertook to pro- 
cure Elizabeth's Conſent, provided the 
Proteſtant Religion was ſecured. But 
this was not the Intention of the Court, 
who perceived this Security would be 
the Guarranty of Elizabeth, which 
agreed neither with the- Intereſts. of 
the Queen, nor thoſe. of R#zzo, and 
the Lords newly taken into Favour, 
Mean time, the People began to 
murmur by the ſecret Inſtigations of 
the Confederate Lords. 
in private Converſations, whether the 
en could marry without the Conſent 
of the States. Some ſaid, ſhe could 
not be denied a natural Right enjoyed 
by all her at Others - maintain- 
ed, that the Condition of the. Queen 
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of theſe Lords after failing to ſeize the 


It was debated © 


= 


— her Subjects was . — 2 be- 
cauſe the Queen, by her Marriage, 
2 A — n to her Subjects, which 
could not do without their Conſent. 
Theſe Freedoms convinced the Queen, 
that ſhe muſt haſten her Marriage, not 
to be any longer expoſed to the Dif- 
ficulties which might be ſtarted, whilſt 
there was hope to obſtruct it. She be- 
lieved, however, that ſhe could not a+ 
void aſking, not the Advice, but the Ap- 
re, of Elizabeth, whom it was, as 
ſaid, her Intereſt tomanage. She writto 


her therefore, to communicate her De- 


ſign as a Thing already reſolved. Eli- 
zabeth, on ſight of the Letter, aſ- 
ſembled her Council, who examin+ 
ed this Affair with great Attention. 


The reſult was, that the Marriage of 


the Queen of Scotland with Darnly was 
dangerous to Religion and the King; 
dom. To Religion, becauſe that Queen, 
in chuſing a Catholick Lord, intended, 
it was to be feared, to reſtore. her Re- 
ligion in Scotland, which would be very 

ejudicial to that of the Proteſtants. - 

o the Kingdom, as Mam uniting by 


this Marriage the Intereſts of the two 


Houſes, who could pretend to the 
Crown of England, ſeemed to have a 
Deſign: of forming a powertul Party 
in the Kingdom, and preventing the 
Interruption of her Cabals, by op; 

ſing againſt her the Houſe of Lenox. 
For theſe Reaſons, ſome of the Coun- 


ſellors were for ſending immediately an 


Army into Scotland, to ſupport the 
Male · contents. But EJizabeth thought 
it not proper to be ſo haſty, and the 
more, as the alledging that her Mar- 
riage might be dangerous to England, 
was. but a weak Pretence to make War 
upon-the n of Scots. She content- 
ed herſelf therefore, with ſending Sir 

. Nicholas 
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Nicholas Throckmorton, to make her 
ſenſible of the Hazard ſhe ran of loſing 
her tion of mounting the 
Throne of England, by a Marriage fo 


e to the Engliſh. Mary's 
nſwer was, that the A Rix was too 
far advanced to be recalled, nor had 
Elixabetb any Reaſon to diſapprove this 
Marriage, fince by her Advice ſhe had 
now choſe - rue deſcended 
from the Royal Blood of both King- 
doms, and the firſt Nobleman of all 
Britain. Throckmorton, unable to pre- 
_ vail with Mary, ſignified to the Earl of 
Lenox and the Lord Darnly, that their 
Licence being expired, they were to 
return to England, or their Eſtates 
would be forfeited. This menace was 
incapable to command their Obedience 
in ſuch a Conjuncture. However, they 
both | writ very ſubmiſſively to the 
. „ and Daruly in particular — 
teſted, chat he only accepted the Ho- 
nour done him by the Queen of Scoz- 
land, with intent to preſerve a perfect 
Harmony between the two Kingdoms. 
But this was not the only Commiſ- 
ſion the Ambaſſador of England was 
charged with. He had alſo Inſtructions 
to encourage the diſcontented Lords, 


and give them Hopes of the Queen's with Money by the Duke 
Protection. It was probably from this ford. 


Encouragement that they took Arms to 
oppoſe the Marriage. But the Queen 
prevented them, by having it ſolemnized 
the 29th of Fuly, in her own Chapel, 
after the manner of the Church of 


other Reaſons to haſten her Marriage. 
The firſt was, her fear of the Cardinal 
of Lorrain's Oppoſition, who wiſhed 
her to make a more conſiderable Alli- 
ance. The other was, that Rizzo was 
willing to recommend himſelf to the 


four thouſand Men, and purſuing them 


Rome. Buchanan lays, ſhe had two by the ſecret Intri 
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Pope, by giving the Queen a Catholick 
Huſband, without any ſecurity for the 
Proteſtant Religion. 5-4 4 
Mean' time, the Confederate Lords 
being cited, and not appearing, the 
Queen, whether before or after her 
Marriage, put herſelf at the Head of 


from place to place, forced them at 
laſt to retire into England. There they 
found a ſafe Retreat, notwi in 
the Treaty of the Year 1560, by which 
the two Queens mutually: promiſed to 
deliver the fugitive Rebels. But ſuch 
Articles are ufually - very ill obſerved, 
Melvil relates a Particular which de- 
ſerves Notice. The Scotch fugitive Lords 
having deputed to Elizabeth the Earl of 
Murray, to defire her Protection, ſhe 
politically induced him to own, before 
the Ambaſſadors. of France and Spain, 
that ſhe was not concerned in their Re- 
bellion. But the Words were no ſooner 
out of Murray Mouth, that the called 
them Rebels and Traitors, and forbid 
them her Preſence. This was to clear 
herſelf to the Ambaſſadors: but it was 
all a Farce, ſince ſhe ſti} granted the 
Fugitives a ſafe Retreat in her King- 
dom: Nay, privately —— them 
Bed- 


Mary's Marriage with a Catholick, 
the great Credit of Rizzo, and the 
Concern of for the Fate of the 
Fugitive Lords, produced a Diſcontent 
among the Scots, which daily increaſed, 
of the Relations 
and Friends of the Fugitives. The 
Preachers ſtill greatly inflamed it, by 
inſinuating to the People, that Religion 
was in extreme Not withſtand- 


ing all this, the Court, now proſperous 
and elate, reſolved, contrary to the 
Rules 


Tu of (Policy, and at a Time When 
the Kingdom Was diſſatisfied, to, de- 
grade and 'baniſh' the fugitive Lords by 
a Decree" of the States; To this end, 
the States, were ſummoned to meet in 
February! the, next Near. Melvil ſays; 
" his|/Memoyrs, chat having repreſent- 
ed to the Queen the Miſchiefs this Ri- 
gour might produce, ſhe; at firſt ſeemed; 
to mind him, but however, perſiſted in 
her Reſolution: ſor two Reaſons. The 
firſt us, che Ayarice of Rixao, oe , 
had an Eyelto Conkiſcation.. 
Exiles Eſtates: The ſecond, was, the 
powerful Sollicitation of the Cardinal of 
Lorrain againſt them. Hie ſtill thought 
of placing the Queen his Niece on the 
Throne of England, and therefore; 


judged, if the Fugitives of Scotland, as 
tbey were the Heads of the Proteſtants, | 


were once ruined, it, would. be caſy to 
reſtore the Romiſb Religion in A 
and afterwards, invade Elizabeth from. 
thence... Rizze, the Pope's. Creature, 
acted, doubtleſs from the ſame Motive, 
and in all Apppearance, the new King 
was no Enemy to the Deſign. If Eli. 
2zabeth is to be credited, in what ſhe. 


writ. to her Ambaſſador in France ſome ö 


Vears after, Mary and the Lord Darn. 
ly, from the Moment of their Marriage, 
never ceaſed to cabal againſt Augland. 
On this Suppolition, it will not appear 
ſtrange, that Elixabetb fomented the 


Troubles in Scotland, to put it out of 
the Power. of her her Enemies to inyade. - 
her. 0¹ $4 1 14 151 


In. the mean "Tine * "Blinobak ſcat. 
into Scotland, 7. amworth, a Gentleman 
[of her Privy Chamber, ] with a Letter 
written with her own Hand, wherein 
ſhe demanded of Mary, that the Lord 
Darnly, to whom ſhe, vouchſafed to 


give the Title of King, ſhould be de- 


2 


vate, but was pleaſed al 


ed. her 
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livered vp to her, according to the 
Tenor of their Treaty. Mary refuſed. 
to give the Ambaſſador, audience z bur 
was willing to receive the Letter. 
Whilſt ſhe was reading it in the Preſence 
of, ſome Lords, a game in, 
ſnatching it out of her Hands, 10 


her from Pr He Judged, that 
Elizabeth demande "the King, only to 
oblige the Queen to pardon 6 xiles, 


. he o ould Gor ade: de- 
termined to pk 0 them, 3000 e 8 


1, of. Murray, had ſent views ve 
ee e, with a fine Di xl 0 
incloſed. Mary anſwered Elizg elk, 
That ſhe would not attempt any 
againſt England, ſo long as ſhe. lived, 
provided ſhe was declared, her pro Wnptive, 
Heir by. A of, Parliament. . As to She) 
fugitive Lords, ſhe deſired her to ſeaue 
her at Liberty, to diſpoſe of them as 
ſbe pleaſed, fince ſhe did not meddle 
n 6 4 
Whilſt Rizzo was emp played. in taking 
20 ures to e h 115 55 * 
een conceived; an me Ayerſio 
to FE new. Spouſe, 1275 ſoon 9 2 5 
publick, becauſe ſhe. took no Care to 
ke get it. She . not contented. 
with grieveuſly mortifying him in pri- 
al” th the World 
ſhould. know my little ſhe valued. hi 
When they were firſt married, 
cauſed the King's Name to be fet wich 
her own in all publick Acts, and on 
the Coin, but preſently after the 0 rder- 
Oo. to be placed before the 
Kipg? 8, an Fu ae his to be 2 
out 0 the ſtamp for oe, Mean 
while, ſhe continued, without. any res, 
ſerve, . bar ſcandalous Familiarities With, 


Rizzo, if we. may .beheve Bucvanan, 105 

Melvil ſays not ſo much on this Tubje&;” 

but, al his plain Tama n, be. 
manifeſtly | 


* - 


98 
manifeſtly ſuppoſes it, otherwiſe there 


"would be no coherence in what he re- 


lates. As for Camden, who makes it 
his Buſineſs to to vindicate Queen Mary. 
upon all Occaſions, he fearce mentions 
Rizzo, and for the Queen's Averſion; 
to the King, he accuſes the Earl of 
Murray, then a itive in England, 
of having — it by his Letters and 
Friends. He pretends, Murray took 


Occaſion, bare the Alteration enjoined' 


reſpect to the Acts 
din, to . diſcord N 
t ſee preſently, that by 


for Cauſe, 
was the only Effect, of the Nen. 9 


by the 
92 the 
them; fo. aſſign ing 


Ave rſion. 


Buchanan muſt be copied, to repre- 


ſent fully all the Mortifications the 
ep made 5 King undergo, the 
nts ſhe put upon' him, and the 
little Diſcretion h the | bferved in her Fa- 
miliarities with Rizzo, Perhaps this 
Hiſtorian. is guilty of great 
tion. But however, it cannot 
e that the King was Jealous. The 
ueſtion is to know, whether the 
gave Occaſion for this Jealouſy, as Bu- 
chanan pretends 3 ; or whether, as Cam- 


den affirms,” the Earl of Murray, tho* i 


abſent, inſtilled, it into the King, with- 


out any Foundation, by his Letters and 
Metvil, who may be con- 


Friends. 
od = -_ unſuſpected gem 
»lainly fuppoſes the King's Jealouſy, 
without any Mention of the Cauſe, 24 


nocent, he would not have failed to 
efear her. He adds, that the Friends 


of the fugitive Lords improving the 


viſible Diſcord between the King and 


Queen, and the Diſpoſition of the King 


with regard to Rizzo, induced him to 
reply to take ay _ of that 


* | 


and to theſe Lord 
it may be almoſt affirmed, that if 
he had thought the Queen entirely in- - 
their 
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his Death, to 


Favourite, in Order, by 
put a ſtop to the Proſecution of the 
Fugitives who properly had no other 
Adverſary but him. This ſeems to 
confirm what Buchanan fays, ſince 
Melvil ſuppoſes the Kin 2 
and ſince the Friends of the Fugi- 

tives only made uſe of the King's 
Diſpoſition. On the other Hand, 

Camden ſeems to have faid- juſtly, that 
the Earl of Murray's Friends inſpired 
the King with the Deſign to diſpatch 


Rizzo out of the Way. But we ſhall 


the Friends of 
the fugitive Lords, Melvil did not 
mean the Earl of Murray's particular 
Friends, but rather thoſe of the other 
Lords, "who. like: him, nd taken re- 
fuge in England. © 

The King having taken this Reſolu- 
tion, and conſulted ſome of his Do- 
meſticks how to execute it, the Queen, 
who was informed of it, was fo 
with him, as made him ſtiſi more ſenſi- 
ble how much ſhe was concerned for 


that unworthy Favourite. As the De- 


5 was diſcovered, the King was 
id of his own Life, and not know- 


1 


what courſe to take, aſked' Advice 


of his Father the Earl. of Lenox, who 
was of 
fugitive Eords, and ſtrengthen himſelf, 
by their Aid, againſt Rizzo Attemprs. 
Probably, it was then, the King ſent 


to Scotland, whether he only gave them 
ſome general Hopes 


his moſt ſecret Deſigns. 


In Fuly, this Year, was the famous 


s, that they might return 


Opinion, privately to recall the 


of a Revolution to 


dvantage, or informed them of 


Interview of Bayonne, where the two 


Courts of France and Spain reſolved to 


uſe their utmoſt endeayours to extirpate- 
Reet 


the Hereticks, as it afterwards 


* 


ved to 


xtirpate- 


9 


% 


of, 


* . * oF * f a . | * # 4 
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ed. Na per Nenn Rurabang wat 


not f 


Pope Pius IV. dying 
his Succeſſor took the! 
return to the Affairs of Scotland, 


+4» 
40 qr. 


A off Pius V. 


which are very material to to clear 


ſtory of 


Elixabetb. 


The Members of the Parliamancof 


Scotland 


daily repaired to Rdinburgb in 


the Beginning of the Tear 1366. As 
they arrived, Niro openly ſolicited 
them to obtain the Condemnation of 
the fugitive Lords, notwithſtanding the: 
warm: Inſtances of he Enghfs Ambuſ- 


ſador, who 'the __ 
don them, or at leaſt, del Tal 
Theſe Inſtances were ſo 77 — 


her; that they rather helped to confirm 
her Reſolutien, beeauſe ſhe eonſidered 


Hizaberb ns an Enemy, 
ſhe was te- guard. 


whom 
being 


Theſe 


the Heads of che Proteſtants, it was 


ed their — only to ue ſor many 
powerful Friends when chey fhould 


turn to 


of Eu d 


re 
But this was 


their Country. 


what the Queer? and Rizzy were reſolv- 


abcomplied, 


| prevent at any rate, knowi 


their 
difficult to be 


. were 


would be 
When 


in SKrotland. And therefore, 


vere to 
return, 


be deprived of af Hopes wo/ 


Mean while, the King confulted with 


the Earl 
F 7 tends, 


of Morton; and ſome other 
how to. diſpateh Niazo. In ee 


his 1 the — 
ing 


ing firſt ſigned a 
himſelf to be the — — — 


Douglas 
Mother; 


ments were, the Lord Rutbven, _—_ 
o Douglas, natural Son to the Earl 
eus, who was Father to Margaret 


Counteſs of: Zeno the Kir 
Morton * adviſing 
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Thing, wichout lending [his Aſſiſtance, 
and it was executed in tllis Manner. 
The Queen being at Table, and Rizzo 
in her Chamber, the King came up by 
i ee of Stairs, and ſtood ſome 
upon her Chair. Preſent - 
I aſter, the Lord Ruthven and George 
Douglas entered all armed, and attended 
with ſome of their Coniplices, the reſt 
baving' poſtett themſelves in ſeveral parts | 
of the Palace ta prevent Aſſiſtance. 
Theſe Mews entered ſo abruptly, that 
the Table was overturned. The 
aſking Rutbven what his Deſign was, 
he made her no Anſwer, but ſpeaking 
to Rizzo, . boldly commanded: him to 
22 of the room; ſaying, the Place 
ſat in was not fit for him. It ſeems 
by thats Rizzo was at Table: with the 
Be that as it will, Rizzo'per- 
; be was the Mark they aimed 
at, — for fear, and ck hold 
ofuthe Queen's Robe, to put himſelfi 
as it were, under ber Protection, who 
did'all ſhe could to inter poſe herſelf be- 
tween him and the Conſpirators- But 
the A — her in his Arms, and 
telling ſhe had nothing to fear, 
hindered her from expoſing herſelf to; 
the Danger, and withal, from ſereen- 
— Mean time, George Douglaſs. 
ng the King's Dagger from his Side, 
drew it, i hora who was 
immediately dragged into another 
rh a there ſlain. The Queen 
widtink above five Weeks gone Wich 
Child, and it may be eafily judged, 
that the committing ſuch a Deed in her 
Prefence muſt — Wan her "ike , 
miſcarry. 
Rizzo being dead, 2 Guand was er 
upon - the Queen, who found Means: 
however to tell M#[-3'to' go: mftantly- 


to the Provoſt: of — — wt | 
e es; 


auch aſſüring them that Rizzd wWas ſlam 
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eee together and come 
to her "Relief. Mele}; having diſ- 
charged his Commiſſion, the Provoſt 


anſwered; he would do his endeavour 


te ſerbe the Queen, but there wa 
muchitb be expectetl from the Pe 
who were extremely. diſpleaſed with the 
Government. Some however 

ing in Arms before the Palace, the 
King ſhewed himſelf out of a Window, 


by his Command, ordered them to ret 
tire: which they did immediately. 
Mean while, the Queen not doubt-: 
ing, Rixzo's Murder was committed in 
Favour of the fugitive Lords, and that 
vould ſoon return into Scotland, 


font to Aelvi ! by onę of her 2 


— 


two Days 


chat he would endeavour to prępoſſeſs 


the Earl f Murray, ard ititreat him 


from her not to join with her Enemies, 


for which he mi depend upon her 
Love and Fayour for ever. Murrayanti 
thd other fugitivt Lords arrived indeed 
after Rizzo's Deatir, havipg 
had Notice of the Change Wich Was 
to happen at Court. Camden d raws this 
Conjecture from the ſudden Arrival of 


the Fugitives, that Riæzo's Murder 
muſt have been committed forahe ſake: 
of the Earl of Murray, who was to be: 


condemned two Days after Hy the Fat. 


hament.” But it appears, on the con- 
trary, in Melvil's Memoirs, that the: 
Earl of Mirray's particular Friends had 
no Hand in the Deed, ſince he did: 
not think Himſelf at all obliged t the 
Actors. What Melvil ſays upon this 
Otcafion, ſhews that the Conſequence 
drawn by Camden againſt the Earl of 
Murray from the ſudden Arrival of 
the Fugitives, is not juſt... His Words 
are theſe: Vobich Commiſhon: Ito per- 


one Murray not ito” join With. her 


Enemies. Aldi not fai iu execute al his 
coming upon Monday, at be waß more 
moved at bis meeting ©9j/hh ben Majeſty, 
who. embraced: and. kiſed, himgralledging 


tha if be bad been ad homes be, would 


3 nit baut ſuffered bar ſo haus been. ſo un · 


courilèdigſiy handled. bicb fog much 
moved him, that 'the Tears ran from bi. 
Hes. Hde'knew:ſufpdiently e that it 
Was not for bin Cæiſe, but dbeir own. 
Partioular Andi, that: the greateht. Part 
. made theh En. tad, there. 
— — uuhieh made ht 1 the; doſes cen. 

iin rbem Can) any Thing: be 
— oppo ſite to Camden s Inference ? 
This Bitorian wall have Riza, to be 
ſlain on the) Eat of Myrrey's:Acrgunt, 
and in erden to prevent his Hondempa-· 
tion. without mentioning the ther 
fugitive Lords, as ifi their Friends had 
not been concerned in thę Deed. And 
yet Melvil, who Was then preſent in 
the Court, and write dong before him, 
ſays ava that the Friends 96 jthe, 
other fugitive Lords were the ſole. Au- 
thors of the Murder, and that the Earl 
af Murray's were not e in it. 
By. ſuch ſtrokes as- this, and by per- 
petual Invectives againſt — Cam- 
den has disfigured the Scotch Hiſtory of 
thoſe Days, and withal, that of Eng- 


land, in what it has in common with 


this Neighbouring Kingdom. 
Mukile the Queen' was kept in con- 
ſmement, Scotland was in a: real 
Anarchy, wh ich however did not laſt. 
The King quickly began te repent of 
15 — A violent Counſels, and 


Queen, who you ceived it, managed 
him ” artfully, that ſhe-perſ vaded In 


to abandon Rizzo's Murderers. This 


unexpected turn aſtoniſhed them, eſpe- 
cally as 5 ſaw, contrary to their 


ExpeRation, that the Fatl of Murrg 


would 


em, eſpe- 
"ito. ther 
f Murrq 

would 


would 2 with. them. The Queen 


embracing ſo fait an Opportunity, pro- 


poſedi an Agteement, to which they 
readily-cconſented, unable as they were 
to ſupport themſelves. But ſhe had 
the, Addreſs to cauſe the Writing to be 
nned, that there was Occaſion: to 
al. ſeveral Alterations before it could 
— ſettled. Tkis was done to gain 
Time, and give the Queen leiſure. to 
ake neceſſary Meaſures to free herſelf 
— Captivity.:/-, When the. Writing 
was drawn to the Satisfaction of the 
Parties, ſbe repreſented to the King, 
that if ſne ſigned it whilſt a Priſoner, it 
would be of no Force, and by that 
NMeans ſhe got her Guard to be cmi. 
ſed. But inſtead of ſgning the Writ- 
ing, ſhe found Means ip eſcape and re- 
tire to Dunbar, where ſhe! brought the 
King along with her. When, ſhe was 
going away, ſhe ordered Metyil ( 
one of ber Ladies, ] to uſe, his utmoſt 
Endeavours to leeep the Earl of Murray 
in his good Reſolution, and | Adeivil 
ſays Murray and his Friends aſſured 
85 ny their ae Fidel to che 


— ieing, come to Dunbar and. = 
ſuming ber Authority, granted a Par- 
don to * Earl of Murray, and after- 
wards. the Earls) of Argyle, Roches and 
Glencairn obtained the ane . 
As for the Duke of Cbatelaraut, 
had withdrawn from them re 198! 
were conſtrained to fly into England. 
The Queen's Anger was wholly. turned 
againſt Rizao's Murderers: But 22 
ten, Ruthven and Douglas being fled. 


into England, ſhe could puniſh only 


ſome of their Complices, who were 

executed. Buchanan affirms, ſne cauſed 

Rizzo's Body to be removed from the 

pom Place where | it was buried, and 
EY? 
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laid in the re of the Kings, aloſe 
by Magdalen of France, Daughter of 
Francis I. It is eaſy to gueſs that the 
Deed lately committed by the King, 
greatly encreaſed the Queen's Averfiop 
to him. She put, aConftraintupon herſelf 
whilſt a Priſpner ; but as ſoon a3 ſhe ſaw 
herſelf at Liberty, ſhe mortified him. be- 
yond all Patience. Buchanan is very 
circumſtantial, and what he relates is 
in a Manner confirmed by Aebi 
This jaſt ſays, the Queen could not bear 
the King in her ſight ; ſhe fled from his 
ny; and he cent up an 
all alone Kling Few durſt bear bim Com- 
pany. Ha was. miſliked. by the 


and by, all | ſuch 48 1 ee 


late Fang. Na 1 at it. 12 4 
Feat ky to! e 4 at. 3 ng & 

| offs who. failed rather. eie 
257 Counſel. and Experience, than from 
[ Incliugtions. | In a Word, the 


| OR Who. e reſolved to dier in at 


tenling; ſeeing ing arrive ther 
ee 710 to war) th Caſtle 15 


Ben 40 erpect 1. Time of her 


Now, began the Farl of eee 
hald in the Queen's . 0 


Eh, Res Fand e © he e 95 


great Regard, for the Earl of | Murray, 


who -had lately given her conyincing, 
Proofs of his Fidelity, he joined wit 
the Earl of Huntley, and 755 TT” 

| Biſhop of Nel to deſtray: hy 

this end; they intimated. to the ee 
that he intended to get the Earl of, 
Morton, and the reſt 5 Rizao s Mur- 
derers re- called, in order to form a, 
Party againſt her ; whilſt ſhe was in, 
childbed. But ſhe would not believe it, 
and Alvi! entirely undeceived her.“ 


Thus en Was 9 en to hi, 


Enemies,” 


— 
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Egemies, to whom the Queen, to her 
own Misfortune, gave but too much 
acceſs to her Perſon. 1 
Elizabeth being fully informed of 
what paſſed at the Court of Scotland, was 
not ſorry to ſee her good Siſter, (for fo 
the called Mary) purſue # Courſe con- 
trary to her true Intereſt, in truſting 
to Men whe could not but ruin her. 
' She knew Mary could not relinquiſh 
her Project of dethroning her, and 
that the Pope, the Cardinal of Lorraiu, 
and the Courts of France ahd Spain, 
took great Care to keep her in this-Re- 
ſolution. So, the better to diſcover 
her Secrets, ſhe had ſent one Ruxby into 
Scotland, who feigning to .fly' out of 
England, and to hate Elizabeth mor- 


tally, had infinuated himſelf into. 


Marys Favour, and by degrees got out 


of her ſome important Secrets, which 


he communicated to Secretary Cecil. 
Theſe Diſcoveries having confirmed 
Elizabetb's Suſpicions, were the Rea- 


fon, that though ſhe had by Proclama- 


tion commanded all the fugitive Lords 
of Scotland to depart out of her Do- 
minions, ſhe gave them private Aſſu- 
rances of her Protection, deſigning, 
when there was Occaſion, to make them 
her Inſtruments to raiſe Mary Diſturb- 
ances, which would 
thinking of England. 72 

Mean while, Sir Robert Melvil, the 


Scateb Ambaſfador in England, having. 


tound' that Ruxby was Cecil's Spy, gave 
Notice of it to the Court of Scotland, 
who ordered him to be arreſted with 
all his Papers, among which were found 
ſome of Cecil's Letters in Cypher. He 
was kept with fuch Care, that it could 
not be known he was apprehended. 


Shortly after, Elizabeth ſending Killi- 


grew into Scotiund about ſome Affairs, 
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prevent her from 


ordered him to demand Ruxby as an 
Engliſh Fugitive. Mary, feigning to 
be ignorant of Ruxby's Buſineſs in Scot. 
land, replied, ſne was ready to deliver 
him to any Perſon, whom the Queen 
her Siſter ſhould commiſſion to receive 
him. But Elizabeth underſtanding he 
had been arreſted, ' and ſuſpecting the 
Reaſon, ſaid no more of the Matter, 
Thus ' theſe two Queens, amidſt their 
mutual Demonſtrations of Friendſhip; 
looked upon one another, however, as 
real Enemies, and not without Cauſe. 
Mary was privately labouring, by her 
Emiſſar ies, to corrupt Elizabeth's Sub- 
jets, and inſpire them with a Spirit of 
Rebellion. Eltzabeth, on her part, 
countenanced the Male-contents of 
Scotland, with ſecret Intimations, that 
they ſhould always find in her powerful 
Protection. iy 
Whilſt theſe Things were tranſacting, 
the Queen of Scotland was delivered of 
a Prinet, on the 19th of June, and im- 
mediately James Melvil was ſent to 
Eli zabetb, to carry her the News, and 
deſire her to ſtand Godmother to the 
new- born Infant. Melvil ſays, in his 
Memoirs, that Secretary Cteil having 
brought the News' to the Qgeen, who 
was then at a Ball, the daneing imme- 
diately ended, and the Queen fat down 


in her Chair, leaning her Head upon 


her Hand, withoyt ſpeaking a Word; 


that one of her Ladies aſking the Rea- 
ſon of her ſudden melancholy, ſhe re- 
plied, The Queen of Scots was Mother 
of a Son, ' while fhe tas but a barren 
Stock, However, next Morning, when 
ſhe gave Audience to the Envoy, ſhe 
1 —.— dreſſed, and more 
gay t | Y, EX very great 
Joy that the Queen = 98 Siller was 
lately delivered. At this Audience, 

Melvil 


H. 


as an 
gning t 
8 in Scot. 
o deliver 
e Queen 
o receive 
ding he 
cting the 
Matter. 
Iſt. their 
endfhip; 
ever, as 
it Cauſe, 
by her 
s Sub- 
Spirit of 
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ns, that 
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Melvil infiruating to her, that in this 
juncture ſhe could not better ſiæw her 
Concern for what related to the Queen 
of Scotland, tha by declaring: her 
preſumptive Heir to the Crown -ob 
England 4 ſhe coldly anſwered, ther Af- 
fair was in the Hands of the Lawyers, 
and ſhe heartily, wiſhed her Title might 
be found well grounded. 
Whilſt Metuil was at London, Mary's 
principal Friends thought it s 
neceſſary to remove the Court of E 
land's Suſpicions occaſioned by as 
Intelligence; and that, for this Fur 
poſe, it would be proper for Queen 
Mary to write two Lettert, one d her 
Ambaſſador in ordinary, ite be ſhæwn 
to Plizabeth, another to 
Cecil, and were ſent to her. 
Theſe Letters were 3 
In that to her Ambaſſador, e 
teſted, ſhe expected noth 
the-Favour und Friendſhip. 9 1 
Siſter. 1 - She enjoined ker Ambaſſador, 
not to Rentken to any of the 
Male: eontents, hut to threaten to dif.) 
cover thely Plots- if they came to his 
Knowledge. The other Letter, direct- 
ed to the Secretary of State, contained 
much he ſame Proteſtaionz. y bee 
Leiters, adds Melvil, Ruby“, Intel- 
ligence' was ſuppr 4, and my Brother 
ſuffered to ſtay in England, whereby the 


-_ Friends ſo increaſed, that many Mary 


ole Shires were ready to rebel, and 
their Captains already __ &y the 
Election of the Nobility. 

This Confeffion of a 3 eg! nut 
probably, was well informed, ſince he 
was Brother of tbe Ambaſſador in ordi- 
nary, ſhews What were Mary's Deſigns.” 
Can it be thought, that the Ambaſador” 
undertook to incite the Nobles and 
Counties of Englond to rebel, contriry 


or without her Knowledge? There are 


$03 
to the Will öf the Queen his Miſtreſs, 


in Alelviibs Memoirs ſeveral Paſſages to 
the like Effect, which ſhew, that Mary 
and her Friends were perpetually ſtriv- 
ing to increaſe: cher; Aides, in K- 
land; and to keep them diſpoſed 0 
take Aim aal Elizabeth, when it 
thould be deemed proper. It is there- 
fore: w) wonder if Mary reſuſed to 
ratifyithe Treaty oſ N nit That 
Ratification:wouldrhave dil hen 
Friends in England and othet Countries, 
Elizabeth was not ignorant of Mary's 
Aim, which, in ſhort; was to dethrene 
her, if ſhe could poſſibly find Means. 
This was the Reaſoniof her ele Sep 
„5 
e Lreaty | in 
— 5 break her Meaſures. On An 
other Hand at the very Time Mary 
was making Proteſtations of Friendſhip, 
to her good Siſter, and intreating; her 
te ſtand Godmother. to her Son, ſhe 
wasendeayouring to inſnate har, by pets; 
ſuacing ber d get her declared Hf lr c 
the Crown. She knew, could ſhe once 
obtain that advantage, her Party, 
which was already very great in Eng 
land, would become more numerous 
and 7 rful. But they both knew- 
their Intereſts too well, to fall into the 
Snares they laid for each other. S0, 
never ratified the Treaty of Edin- 
burgh, neither did  Elizabe/h ever de- 
clate her next Heir. It may, however, 
be- juſtly preſumed, that if Nen had 
not loſt herſelf another Way, as we! 
ſhall ſee preſently, ſhe would hang: | 
thrown Elizabeth into Difficulties ,,/ 
which; with all her Banter ihe would 
have hardly got clear of. 
In the Interval — Muny's. 
Childbed, and the Prince's * 


% W een to zreac thel K ing vi fo 
great Contempt, and to put! fuchigriev= 
ons Affronts upon him, that: it was ſt he 
talk ofithe whole Kingdom. Bucbanun 
in not cüntent with enlarging upvn this 
Fabyacty bur ſpeaks morenven of the 
Oucen's Amours:iwith»Bothwells é in- 
Manner that ſhews Thenhad-:hoſt - all 
Shame, and no longer regärded what 
the World ſaid of her. It might be 
thought, Buchanan, who Ihatgd the 
uten, has uſed Aggravationzo if, what 
debtiy confirm what he has fade: Cre 
den ſays nothing of the Queen's Amours 
with Bo btvell, and fpeaks buti ſlightly 
Sicher Averſwn fort the King, calling 
Nurs © eee ee 
cauſe cheſe werte Things directly! icon 
trary to his Defight of un entire V indi- 
cation. Melv/ l found himſelf embar- 
maſſed. He durſt not ſay all zi but: the 
ſequel and connexion of his Memoirs, 
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and the Queen prevailed, though With 
much Difficulty,” that he ſhould: de bap. 
tizedCafter the Manner of the Rom:ſh 
Church. ihtending to educate him in 
the Cacholiek: Religianb! Whilſt the 
Curt was at Sterlintie the King waz 
expoſed. to. unheart-of Dignities, not 
daring to ſhew! himſelt,v!by-:reaſon' of 
the extreme Want he Was reduced to, 
whilſt” Bathivell appeared with à Royal 
Magnificence, to the great Scandal of 


the World. But without inſiſting upon 
whacuRvebanan Mays," ſince he is, not 


thoaght impartial, I ſhall content my. 
ſelf Vith the Teſtimony of eu 


The Queen, ſays thar Author, being at 


nedeſſariſy requiring he ſhould ſay ſome»! vernme 


thing of the Quetm s outs, he con- 


tents Himſelf wich intimating, in ſeveral! 


Places, that Bo:brvell wa at that Time 
abſolùte at Court, and entirely govern- 
ed the Quten. He was not ſo reſetved 
with reſpect rothe Quern's Averſion for 
the King; nee he tices not ſcruple to 
ſhew it was extreme. 1 
The Prince's Baptiſm being to be 
celebrated at Sterling, the Ambaſſadors 


of France, England, and: Saay, Who 


were to ſtand :Godfathers, i repaired thi- 
ther, and the Court was very numerous. 
It was the Eart of Bedfurd, NhOom 
Elizabeth ſent to ſtand in her Place; 
he was accompanied by George Carey, 
eldeſt Son of the Lord Hunſdon, Chri- 
ftepher Hatton, Eſq; Mr., Liguiſb, &c. 

Prince was baptized December 18. 
1566. The Prince was named James, 


NM | 


the foul Murther of the King, wich be 


Campen) abaus : her, fur. the Earl of 
Bothwell, who had 4; Mark of bis:0wn 
that be foot at, as \ſoon as he undenſt ood 
of her wiſe and mer ciful Deliberations, 
tout accaſſon 40 ring in ibe Eari af Mor- 
toun, auu hit sociales, theteby to mate 
them Friends, and iq abem to fortiſy his 
Faction. For apparently, be had already 
in his Head the Reſolution of performing 


afterwards put in execution, ui be 
might marry. the Queen. He adaFfur- 
ther, that the Earl of Bedford being up- 
on the point of returning to England, de- 
fired him to tell the Queen — him, 


That fer ber \own Honour, ſbe ſhould 
entertain the King as be bad done at ihe 
Beginning; Metal diſcharged his Com- 
miſſion, but Without any Ed. 

| rt 
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The" Life nad Reign of Queen BLLIZ A BETH. 
| be a Witneſs of the baſe Indignities of- 


What Buchanan relates, is much better 
confirmed by theſe Teſtimonies, than 
confuted by Camden's ſilence. _ 

After the Ceremony of the Baptiſm, 
the Earl of Bedford, purſuant to Eliga- 
beth's Orders, | preſſed the Queen of 
Scotland to ratify the Treaty of Edin- 
burgh. Hitherto ſhe had only uſed 
Pretences and Excuſes to evade this de- 
mand ; but now ſhe ſpoke more freely. 
She anſwered; there was an Artiele in 
the Treaty expreſſed in ambiguous 
Terms, which ſhe could not ratify, 
without great Prejudice to herſelf: 
That however, ſhe offced to ſend Com- 
miſſioners to the Borders, to agree with 
thoſe of the Queen of England upon a 
new Treaty, wherein ſhe would promiſe 
to aſſume neither the Title nor Arms 
of England, to long as Elizabeth and 
her Heirs ſhould live. Thus the Dif- 
ficulty was at length unravelled, and 
indeed; Eliuabitb could not with Ju- 
ſtice require more of her. Neverthe- 
leſs, ſhe took this Anſwer for a Refuſal, 
which, in my Opinion, i 
dence of what I have ſaid elſewhere, that 
Elizabetb intended to make uſe of this 
abſolute Ratification, if Mary had been 
ſo un wiſe as to give it, againſt Mary her- 
ſelf, and thereby prove ſhe had no 
Title to the Crown of Exgland. It is 
extremely probable, that moſt of the 
Engliſh Proteſtants, after having been 
ſo cruelly perſecuted” in the foregoing 
Reign, wanted only a'Pretence to ex- 
elude a Catholiek Princeſs from the 

The Court of Scotland being returned 
to Edinbargb after the Prince's Baptiſm, 
the King was treated there in ſo in- 


jurious a Manner, that he reſolved at 
aft to retire to'Glaſzow to the Earl his 


Father, who had left the Court, not to 


f [A 
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fered to the King his Son. Juſt as he 
was going, ſome of the Queen's Of. 
ficers took away all his Plate, and gave 
him a ſett of Pewter. He was hardly 
a Mile from Edinburgh, when he felt 
himſelf ſeized with a very violent Ul- 
neſs, cauſed by Poiſon givenhim before 
his re. He went on, however; to 
Glaſgow, where Phyſick, and the 
Strength of his Conſtitution, overcame 
the Violence of his Diſtemper, though 
with great Difficulty. Nat to interrupt 
the Thread of the Affairs of Scotland, 
I have run over at once what of mo- 
ment happened in that Kingdom, in 
the Lear 1366. We muſt now proc eetl 
to other Matters. * 
In the Beginning of this Tear, 
Charles IX. ſent Mr. de Rambouillet in- 


to England, with two Collars of the 


Order of St. Michael, which he defired 
Elizabeth to confer on what two Noble · 
men ſhe pleaſed. She made choice of 
the Duke of Norfo/k and the Earl of 
Leiceſter, and honoured the Bearer with 
the Order of the Garter, But we muſt 
not be deceived by theſe external marks 
of mutual Eſteem and Friendſhip be- 


_ tween the two Courts, for they were 


far from being ſincere. Elizabeth had 
broke the Meaſures of the Court of 
France, by driving the French out of 
Scotland! Moreover, ſhe was looked 
upon as the Head and Protectreſs of the 
Proteſtants, whoſe: Deſtruction: had 
been determined in the Conference of 
Bayonne. So, in all Appearance, it 
was only to amuſe her, that the Court 
of France gave her this equivocal mark. 
of 'their iſteern, Elizabeth was not 
ignorant, that the French Court, which 
was extremely bigotted, and where the 
Queen of Scotland had ſuch powerful 
D d Friends, 


— 
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Friends, had no Affection for her: 
Nay, ſuppoſing ſhe had received no 
Intelligence of the Reſolution taken 
at Bayonne, which was, however, 
known or gueſſed by the Huguenots 
of France, ſhe could never truſt that 
Court. | * 

This Vear, the Earl of Arundel de- 
parted the Kingdom with the Queen's 
leave, under colour of changing the 
Air for the Recovery of his Health. 
It was thought, the real Motive of his 
Retreat, was, his deſpair of marrying 
with the Queen, with which he had 
vainly flattered himſelt. 

Shortly after Elizabeth's receiving 
the News of the Queen of Scotland's 
delivery, ſhe viſited the Univerſity. of 
Oxford, where ſhe was received in the 
ſame Manner as at Cambridge. She al- 
ſo ſnewed here, by her diſcourſe and 
courteous Behaviour, an extraordinary 
regard for that Univerſity. Never was 
Prince greater Maſter than herſelf of 
the Aft of gaining the Love of her 
Subjects, by kind and affectionate Ex- 
preſſions, which ſeemed to flow from 
her Heart. | | d f. 
Notwithſtanding all this, a terrible 
Storm was gathering againſt her. The 
Queen of Scotland having been deliver- 
ed of a Prince; her Friends began to 
ſtir, and ſcrupled not to act openly, in 
order to have her declared the Queen's 
Heir. The Parliament met in Novern;: 
ger, with that Reſolution. Thoſe who 
managed the Affair were Mary's chief 
Friends, and had only her in views 
but the publick good was pretended by 
all. Among the Lords there were, 
who ſeeing Elizabeth unmatried, and 


the Queen of Scots inclined to a Divorce,” 


flattered themſelves with marrying one 
or other. To this end they kept be- 


\ 


hind the Curtain, and ſet their Friends 
to work, in order to ſtrike in the moſt 
critical Minute. At length, the Party 


being made, it was moved in the Up. 


per-Houſe, to addreſs the Queen, and 
pray her to marry, or appoint a Succeſ. 
ſor. Among the Reaſons alledged for 
this Requeſt, ſome were contradictory ;. 
but all Arguments were to thoſe. 


who had formed the Project, provided 


they could engage the Majority on their 
ſide, To gain thoſe who had only the 
publick Good in view, they were told; 
if the Queen died without Iflue, the 
Kingdom would be expoſed to great 
Troubles, becauſe nothing yet was ſet- 
tled about the Succeſſion. / The zealous, 
Proteſtants were made to fear, that the 
Queen of Scatland having a claim to the 
Crown, there was danger of ſeeing the 
late Reign acted over again, if the 


Queen did not take a Huſband, and 


. > > 4 
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ſor. Many fell into the Snaro, imagin- 
ing the Queen, who had ſo great an 
Affection for her Subjects, would com. 
ply with their Deſires, and xeſolve at, 
length to marry, and they hoped, by 
that means, to ſee the Kingdom in per- 
fect Tranquility. The Deen of Scor- 
land was not mentioned, and yet it. 
was ſhe alone, the Heads of the Plot 
had in view. They knew the Queen 
had reſolved never to marry: Nay, it 
was believed, ſhe could not do it with- 
out hazarding ber Life, and that . her 
Phyſicians had told her the ſame. . But 
feigning Ignorance, they reſolved ſhe 
mould be preſſed -to. marry, that they 
might from her refuſal, have a Pre- 
tence to oblige her to name à Succęſſor. 
This could be only the Queen of Scot- 
land, there being no other Perſon that 
could diſpute her Title. The Dutcheſs 
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of Suffolk, and her two eldeſt Daugh - 
ters were dead. The third was very 
deformed, and had married a Man 


a very mean Condition: Nay, I do 
not know whether ſhe. was pet alive. 


As for the Children of Catherine Grey, 
the ſecond of the three Siſters by the 
Earl of Hertford, : Elizabeth had cd 
them to be clared Baſtards by a legal 
Sentence. Conſequently they could 
not pretend 6d the Thbtone. An for 
the E of. Lenen'8 Tate, . Mary. 

had taken Cam to unite it with her, 
own, by her Mar with the Lord. 

Darnly. It was neceſſary therefore; 
either to call to the Succeſſion} ſome; 
deſcendent from the Females of the 
Houſe of Turt, to Which the Open 

_ Parliament would not have Willing · 
ly agreed, or to nominate Mary Steto- 

art to fill the Throne after the Queen. 

The Combination Was ſo ſtrang in the 
Upper: Houſe, that ſome of . ne. 
were : of Opinion, it was not 
to intreat the Queen, but that ſhe ough 
to be obliged to matry, or in cafe o&+a+ 
refuſal, a Succeſſor be declared hy Act. 
of Parlament: even againſt the Queen's; 
Wilk s laſt, it was reſolved ig ng, 
the Lordtkeeper Bacon, to, heſdech hen. 
in the Name of the Honſe, to chuſe 
Huſband, and to lay We naten be- 
ore her. 


1 TRE N 


Things ee me 7 wich ſtill leſs 


temper in the lower Flouſg. Ix; 
openly maintained, that ſince the 
would not marry, ſhe ought. 1 
ſtrained to appoint a Suegeſſor; That 
by neglecking fo 
he ſhewed, that her pretended Affectipn 
for. her: Epe Was all Mee - th 
ſince ſhepteterr e otkg 
Welfare g ef the Nation: That ſbhe => 
as _ Oe 5 9 


| a), 


14 


ſufficient, P 


a 


*z was 


o neceſſary a Precaution, - 
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of fear of her Suse e which fear 

could be entertaid by none but timorous 


of. Princes or faint - hearted Women. 


The. took ſome Time to re- 
turn an wer to the Lords, and 
ſeemed to be ignorant of, or overlooked, - 


what; paſſed in the Houſe of. Commons, ; 


She was however extremly mortified, 
that her Enemies had credit enough to 
turn both Houſes of Parliament againſt. 


hen, and to ſee, thoſe . whom, ſhe had 
maſt fayoured, prevailed with to act ſo 


directly contraxy to. wh Intereſt. 4, As 
e Knew, very many of her Subjects 


were not fully Kites Ar of the Juſtice. 
of her Title to the Crown, ſhe e 8 


pareeived, to; ene the em of 


Scotland, for her preſumptive. 5 
really increaſing and a Ne being the the. 
Right of that dangerous Rival. A- 


mong the 2 Princes ſhe had no 
Ally, « or in Friend. On the con- 
trarys\ dhe gold, fat, doubt that the 
en Hain, would. readi- 
to deptire her of the Crown... 
whole Dependance was upon the 
Nee her People, whoſe Repre- 
ſentatiyes, ſhe; | d Rx Te 1 
maxnſay. er, to oblige her to 
1 5 oppolite to her true In- 
ag t caly1 1 What ſhe, — 
would 7 if 9 had 
perſiſted 115 - he. demand, and 17 
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Ponte tem to marage Things, not 
only with the Care of a Prince, but 
the Tendernefs of à Parent.“ And 
whereas the Houſe! had offered greater 
 Subfidies' than uſual,” oft Coreditten Me 
would declare a Süucceffor, 
thoſe extraordinary ants, and kecepted 
a ſmaller Sum, ſaying, That fy in 

Her Subjects Futſe, was as good as in ber 
or Exchequer. ee GN 

The laſt Day r "che! Seide, the' 
made the lein 8 to bock 

Houſes, to let them Know, r rather to 
diſguiſe, her Intentions, ane” evade 
ror N 8 tes 


are loi d 13 
72 6, ge, che Cm. 
en, e ene *. 
the Keeper 225 ebf ing 7 
der, very Or dnfevered* i my Nome, 
yet 5 a 24 85 7 oe . 
Nor 755 t von, ors 
withſtand} Ph ng 1 ant hot ren 0 7 0. 
love e in ſuch pen eee, 
yet now (not to the Eud io mend bis Talk) 
| but remembring that cemmonly a Prince's 
own Words be better 800% in the- 
bearers Memory, than thofe' ſhoken” by 
her Command, I mean to' ſay thus murh 
unto you. I habe in this Hen fund 
fo much Diſſimalation, ' whberr always 
profeſſed Platnneſs, that I mur del thereat, 
yea two Facts under one Hood, and the 
Body rotten, bein N with" two 
Vixor , ' Succeſſion and 
they. determined muſt be either preſent 
granted, denied or deferred; in granting 
whereof they had the Defires, and rev 
ing and deferring thereof (thoſe _ 
being ſo laudible, as indeed to all 
250 oh, ah though 3 work me ay 
Miſchief which never for Enemy 
could bring to paſs, whith $5 rue 4 
of # my Commons, But alas! they began 


/ 


me refuſecck 
Faults: Sconaiy, 


» which 
A _ S the moſt Part of you may aſ- 


to pibres the Veſſel. before the Wine was 
Hurd and began a. ing not foreſeen; 
the End; now by this Means. I hade ſeen 


my. Well-wiſhers from: my Enemies, and 
cam as me ſeemeth," very. well divide the 
Heufe into four, Fin therBroaches and 
. Workers thereof, who ark inthe greated 
the. Speakers, who by 
eloquent Tales perſuaded others, are in 
the next Degree; Thirdly,” The Agrtrs, 
who being Jo "light Credit that the 
Ae ee the Tales fe 'overcame them, 
that they gave more Credit thereunto thay 
to their oa Wes: And laſtiy, thoſe that 
" far ſtill, mute and meddled not there. 
with but Hauber wondered, diſallowing 
tho Mutter tubo, in 'my Opinion, - are 
mit to bs txeufod.. But. do yu think, 
i that" tither I um uninindful of (your Surety 
by: Succeſſion wherein is ail m Care, con. 
 fiderine'T know wyſeif to be mortal 2 No, 
I warrant you; Or bat I went about 10 
break-your Liberty? No, it uuf never 
ny Meaning, but to ſtay you befure you 
il into ubs Dieb. For all Things have 
their” Time 5; and 'althouph perhaps you 
may bave after me one better learned, or 
wiſer z- vet 1 aſſure you, none more care- 
fu gory you; and therefore bexceforth, 
dabei ben F Vive to ſee the like Aſſembly or 
no, br whoever-1t be; yet beware bowever 
you" prove” your Prince's mane 45 
wer bave done mine. 
And now to conclude,” all this norich- 
(not meaning to make a Lent of 


ts - wok _ eg in 
REES (158/004 22 
L; It " not fork Er whatthe 

would haveintimated tothe Par- 
lizment when the ſaid, wwherber-7 live 
10 ſee the lite Aſſembly or no: For theſe 
are ambiguous Words, which may be 


e War 
ſeeing 
ve ſeen 


ment was immediately diffolved. 


cate . 
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taken in vatious Senſes. Beſides, 
they are put in Where they have not 
much Conhexion with the preceding or 
following Words, However this be, 
after this confuſed Speech, the Th 
this was only a mth Remedy, 
which was not capable of allay ing th 

Fermentation alfeady raĩſed among the 
People. If it gave the Queen time to 
take other Meafures, it afforded alſo 
her Enemies leiſure more ſtrongly to 
erect their Batteries. Very probably, 
this Affair would have been debated 
again in the next Parliament, if in the 
mean while the Queen of Scotland had 


not loſt herfelf, by her ill- conduct, and 


viſibly leſſened her Party in England. 
This is what I am going to-ſhew, after 
cloſing the Year 1566 with a brief Ac- 
count of the irs of the Nether 
lands. | 8 

After Philip II. had quitted theſe 
Provinces in 1559, in order to refide 
in Spain, the Difcontent of the Nobles 
and People was grown to that height, 
that it was not poffible the Affairs of 
that Country ſhould remain any longer 
in their preſent Situation. This univer- 
{al Diffatisfa&tion- flowed from ſeveral 
Cauſes; namely, I. The People's Be- 


lief, that the King had formed a De- . 


ſign to aboliſh their Liberties and 
Privileges, and eſtabliſh an arbitrary 
Power. II. The Erection of the Bi- 
ſnopricks, which greatly leſſened the 
Juriſdiction and Revenues of the Ab- 


beys, in which many Families were 


concerned. III. The Inquiſition which 

was intended to be ſet up in theſe Pro- 

vinces, and which was little leſs abhor- 

red by the Catholicks than by the Pro- 

teſtants themſelves. IV. The Prohibi- 

tion to aſſemble the States. V. The 
28 | | 


King's Project to extirpate the Here- 
ticks, who were now very numerous in 
the ages VI. and laſtly, The In- 
tereft of the great, who plainly ſaw, 
how fatal to them the Execution of the 
King's Deſigns would be, They had 
in vain for ſeveral Years beſought their 
Governeſs to aſſemble the States, and 
——— the Calamities with which they 
orefaw their Country was ſoon going to. 
be afffücted. Their Requeſt 
ſtantly rejected. This 


as Con- 
igour had at 


length obliged the Prince of Orange, 


Count d Egmont, Count Horn, and 
ſeveral other Lords to withdraw from 
the Council of State, and writ to the 
King, that Cardinal ge Granvelle had 
rendered himſelf fo odious, that the 
worft was to be feared,” if he continued 
any longer in the Low-Conntries. Philip 
not thinking proper to recall the Cardi- 
nal directly, advifed him however to 
withdraw. As ſoon as Granvelle was 
gone, the great Men went and reſum- 
ed their Places in the Council. 

Mean while, the Inquiſition being 
univerſally abhorred, the People began 
to ſtir, and ſhew their Reſolution to 
free themſelves from that Yoke. The 
great Men ſupported this Reſolution 
with two Motives. Firſt, becauſe 
they perceived the Inquiſition muſt 
prove deſtructive of Liberty. In the 
ſecond Place, becauſe they were in- 
formed the King had taken terrible Re- 
ſolutions againſt them, on Acceunt 
of what had paſſed about Cardinal de 
Granvelle. Whereupon they formed a 
Confederacy againſt the Inquiſition, 
and Lewis Count of Naſſau, Brother 
to the Prince of Orange, with four 
hundred Attendants, preſented a Peti- 
tion to the Governeſs. On this Occa- 
ſion it was that the Proteſtants received 
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the Name. of Greux- or Beggars. The 
Governeſs not having Power to grant 


their Requeſt, the Proteſtants, of their 


- of ſometimes in the Sequel. 
to the Affairs of Scotland, which more 


the Earl was then in 


own accord, took the Liberty to preach 
publickly, and the Governeſs was 
forced to ſuffer it, and length to allow 
it expreſly.- From that Time, Philip 
conſidered the People of the Low- 
Countries as Rebels, and they for the 
moſt Part looked upon him but as an un- 
Juſt and cruel Sovereign, who aſpired to 
de abſolute Maſter of their Eſtates, 
their Bodies and their Souls. 1 ſhall 
enter no farther into theſe Affairs. It 
ſuffices to have briefly ſhewn the Spring 
of the Troubles of the Netherlands, 
which I ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak 


I return 


nearly relate to England. 

I am now going to give an Account 
of an Event which has been -rendered 
obſcure, as well by religious Prejudices, 
as for the ſake of the Prince of Scot- 
land, whoſe Birth I lately mentioned. 
This Prince, coming, to the Crown of 
England after Queen Elizabeth's Death, 


thought it his Duty to try td vindicate 


the Queen his Mother from the horri- 
ble Crime ſhe. was accuſed of during 
her Life, I mean of murdering the 
King her Huſband. In all likelihood, 
he made uſe of Camden's Pen for that 
Purpoſe. | 

It is agreed, that Henry Stewart 
King of Scotland, Huſband of Queen 
Mary, was aſſaſſinated the Beginning 
of the Year 1567. It cannot be denied, 
that this Murder was committed by the 
Earl of Bothwell, or his Order; that 
reat Credit with 
the Queen, and that ſhe mazried him a 
few Months after the tragical Death of 
the King her Spouſe, This, added to 
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the Queen, and throw it on the Earl of 


they could, were very ſenſible, how 


* 


her Averſion: for the King, forms a 
ſtrong Prejudice againſt her. On the 
other Hand, almoſt all the Roman Ca- 
tholick Writers who mention this Mur- 
der, make it their Buſineſs to juſtify 


Murray. They ſeem to have taken this 
Courſe with the more Reaſon, as Cam- 
den à Proteſtant Author in his Annals 
of Queen Elizabeth, has openly under- 
taken Mary*s Defence,. and repreſented. 
the Earl of Murray as the Author, not 
only of. the Crime, but even of all the 
Troubles which happened in Scotland, 
after the Marriage of Queen Mary with 
Francis II. A : 
It will be aſked perhaps, where is 
the Neceſſity of clearing this Fact in 
this Hiſtory ? Ianſwer,. There is an ab- 
ſolute Neceſſity, becauſe otherwile 

ueen Elizabeth's Conduct will be 
either inconceivable or miſunderſtood. 
The. Hiſtory. therefore, as well as 
Truth, requires a diſtin Knowledge 
of the Foundation of Queen EI. 
zabeth's Politicks, and of the real 
Cauſe of the Events which will be 
related hereafter. This Fact is as the 
Hinge on which all the Affairs of Eng- 
land and Scotland turn for ſeveral Years. 
They who, under colour of clearing it, 
have laboured to darken it as much as 


contrary the Truth was to the Idea they 
deſired to give of the Affairs of this 
Reign. So, to ſet it in a true Light, 
it will be abſolutely neceſſary to follow 
a quite different Courſe. 1 
Io ſucceed in what I propoſe, I muſt 
largely treat of the Affairs of Scotland. 
Some grave Authors of an eſtabliſhed 
Reputation have endeavour'd tadiſguitc 
the Facts they have related, by curtail- 
ing, and altering them, by ſuppreſſing 
$ - material 
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which have not even t 


material Truths, and ſuppoſt Ae e 
proba- 
bility. To oppoſe to them a bare Nar- - 
ration, containing only the naked 
Truth, would not be the Way to ſatisf 
the Reader, who would be ſtill at al 
to know whom he ought moſt to credit; 
It is neceſſory therefore to prove what 
] advance, and in matter of Fa 
there are no better Proofs than t 
mutual Connexion of theſe ſame Packs 
and the Teſtimonies of unſuſpected Per- 
ſons. But it is altnoſt impoſſible to ſhew 
where the Truth has been altered; with- 
out running into ſome reaſonings which 
indeed do not always ſute with Hiſtory, 
but which, on this eren ſeemm bs 
me anavoidable. 

Three Hiſtorians who may be! con- 
fidered as Originals, have related what 
paſſed in Scotlaud during the Reign of 
Elizabeth,” namely, George Buchanan, 
William Camden, and James Molvil. 
Some Remarks on theſe three Authors 
will help to give cn ee a true 
Notion. 

— a ee and Reben 
was a Man of great Learning, and 
much eſteemed by all the Learned in 
Europe. If he had not penned the Hi- 


ſtory of Scotland, he would perhaps. 


have been neither envied nor hated. 
But as, in the recital of the frequent 
Quarrels between England and Srotland, 
he does not always agree with the Ex- 
4 Hiſtorians, a Prejudice is formed 
againft him in England, as if he en- 


deavoured to falſify whatever might 


be to the Advantage of the Exgliſb. 
This difference would have been little 
regarded by other Nations, if what 
Buch#nan ſays of Queen Mary Stewart, 
had not ſtirred up all the Roman Ca- 
lich in Europe againſt him. His 
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Aim was toſhew, that Queen Mary was 
the ſole Cauſe of che Troudles 015 Stot- 
land, and particularly, the Author of 
the King her Huſband's Death; and 
his Hiſtery is full of circumſtantial 
Facts, which have'a viſible Connexion, 
and tend all to the End he propoſed. | 
He does not cite Teſtimonies to con- 
firm what he ſays, becauſe he writ at 
che very Time the Things were tranſ- 
n the other 
Hand, he was Murray's Creature, and 
deem'd revengeful. It is chiefly upon 
theſe Prejudices that his Hiſtory has 
been diſcredited, without however any 
expreſs Endeavours to confute him in 
any material Aſſertion. 

Camden, an Engliſh Anchorandt Pro- 
teſtant, wrote the” Annals of the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, in the Time of 
James I, Son of Queen Mary. He 
was eminent for his Knowledge in the 
Antiquities of Eugland, and if I mi- 
ſtake not, he was {Clarenceux] King at 
Arms. The Hiſtory of England is in- 
debted to him for ſeveral good Works, 
which have greatly ſerved to illuſtrate 
it. But it manifeſtly appears, that in 
writing the Annals of Elizabeth, his 
only Aim was to vindicate the Queen: 
of Scots, under colour that the Hiſtory 
of Elizabeth cannot be compiled, with- 
out a particular Account of the At-- 
fairs of Scotland. He ſpeaks extreme- 
ly well of Elizabeth when Mary is not 
concerned. But in the Places where the 
two Queens muſt be neceſſarily put in 
Oppoſition, he does it ſo-artfully, that 
Elizabeth is ſhewn to be in the wrong. 
It is not the fame, where he can praiſe 
or excuſe Mary, without woundine: 


Elizabeth; for then he makes no ſcruple. 


to repreſent the former as a pattern of- 
Virtue, He: Gt paſſes over. in 
ſilenca 


flence whatever may injure her Repu- 
tation, or contents himelf with con- 
futing what ſhe is accuſed of, by a bare 
and directly oppoſite Narration, with- 
out alledging the leaſt Proof. So, when 
a Man reads the Hiſtories of Camden 
and Buchanan, he would think theſe 
two Writers are ſpeaking of two dif- 
ferent Queens, who reigned at the ſame 


Time in Scotland. Buchanan's Deſign 


was to blacken Mary's Reputation; 
and Camdey's, to vindicate or praiſe 
her. Wherefore, Camden, who wrote 
laſt, has taken Care to warn his 
Readers, that no Credit is to be given 
to Buchanan, becauſe he was the Earl 
of Murray's Creature, a mercenary 


Writer, and his Works were condemned 
by the States of Scotland: Nay, he pre- 


tends, that before his Death he repent- 
ed of his Malice; but, according to 


Cuſtom, ſupports what he advances with 
Bus. did all he could to hinder the Queen's 


no Proof, neither does he take 
chanan in any remarkable Circumſtance, 
only, as I ſaid, by giving a contrary 
Account. Having. thus removed the 
Teſtimony of the Scotch Hiſtorian, he 
adds, For his Part, he propoſes, to the 
end both Sides may be heard, to relate 
the Affair (the King's Murder) without 
any mixture of Love or Hate, as far as 
he can come to the Knowledge of it, from 
Writings, publiſhed at the very Time, 
but ſoon ſuppreſſed in Favour to the Earl 
f Murray, and in hatred to the. Queen, 
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his own Time, and before 


ſhall ſpeak of in its place, and which 
carries all poſſible marks of Forgery. 
Thus, after a Caution not to believe 
Buchanan, who writ of what paſſed in 
is own 
Eyes, he would have us believe him 
who did not write till above forty 
Years after the Event, upon his bare 
Word, and upon the Teſtimony of 
Perſons and Books unknown. 

Aſter this Preamble, he enters upon 


the Thing, and, in order to relate the 


King's Death, begins with a Character 
of the Earl of Murray, and repreſents 
him as a Man of a boundleſs Ambi- 
tion, and aſpiring to the Crown; It 
has been ſeen, that this was the Accuſa - 
tion brought againſt him before Henry 
II, by the Queen-Dowager and the 
Cardinal of Lorrain, and of which 
Melvil has fully cleared him. Camden 
adds, that, with this View, Murray 


Marriage, and not ſucceeding, took 
Arms againſt her, and was at length 
forced to fly into England: That, 
during her Abſence, by his Letters and 
Friends, he ſowed Diſcord between the 
King and Queen, and, to hinder his 
Condemnation, the Earl of Morton, his 
Friend, perſuaded the King to cauſe 
Rizzo, Secretary for the French 
Diſpatches, to be aſſaſſinated: That 
the King coming to a Senſe of the 
He inouſneſs of this Crime, conceived 


or from Leiters ef Ambaſſadors, and of ſuch an Averſion to Murray, that he 


other Perſons worthy of Credit, It muſt 


reſolved to make him away; but that 


be obſerved, that he cites in his Annals Murray having Notice of it, was imme- 
no Paſſage from theſe ſuppreſſed. Books, diately reconciled to Bothwell, and de- 
gives neither the Titles not Authors, termined with him to kill the King, 
neither does he name the Ambaſſadors, with Deſign to caſt the Deed on the 
and Perſons of Credit, on whoſe Teſti- Queen, ruin her in the Affection of her 
mony he builds his Account. He al- Subjects, and withal, deſtroy the Earl 
ledges but one ſingle Paper, which! | 7; 50 
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of Bothwell, in order to ſeize the 
Government. X 

This is the ſubſtance of the Story 
forged by Camden to juſti 
and caſt the Murder of the King up- 
on the Earl of Murray. I call it a 
forged Story, becauſe, indeed, it is 
impoſſible to reconcile it with the Hi- 
ſtory of Scotland, the principal Cir- 
cumſtances whereof this Author has 
been *pleaſed to omit. 
he ſays nothing of the Favour Rizzo 
was in with the Queen, or of his great 
Credit at Court, neither does he men- 
tion that Princeſs's Amours with Both- 
well, and yet in his very Narrative, 
. theſe two Facts muſt be neceſſarily ſup- 
poſed. For how can it be conceived, 
that, to ſave the Honour and Eſtates 
of the Earl of Murray, there was a 
Neceſſity of making away a Secretary 
for the French Diſpatches, if this Secre- 


tary not been in great Credit with - 
the Queen? Again, why muſt Murray 


deſtroy Bothewell, in order to uſurp the 
Government, if Bothwell had not been 
in Poſſeſſion of it? It is very viſible, 
that otherwiſe Camden's Account has 
feither Coherence nor Foundation. In 
«ſhort, this. Author was not ignorant, 
that the Queen of Scots had been pub- 
lickly accuſed of the GY her Huſ- 
band's Death; that all Scotland and all 
England were full of it, and that ĩt 

for a certain Fact in both Kingdoms. 
Can therefore Facts publickly known, 
if I may fo ſay, de overthrown: forty 
Years after, by a bare contrary Ac- 
count, without the leaſt Proof of what 
is advanced? But to confirm what I 
have been ſaying with regard to Cam- 
den, I need only obſerve, that Melvil's 
Memoirs, penned before Camdes's 
Annals, but which appeared not till 
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fy the Queen, 


For Inftance, 


advan 


F. 


long after, are entirely oppoſite to what 


that Author has ſaid, and perfectly 
agree with Buchanan's Hiſtory, a few 
ircumſtances excepted, '_ 
Melvil is the third Author I am to 
2 of. He was 4 Perſon of Diſtin- 
ion, 


who was employed in ſeveral em- 


baſſes, and concerned in what paſſed 
at the Court of Scotland. Nay, it ap- 
pears in his Memoirs, that he was very 
much in the Queen's Favour, ſince ſhe 
choſe him to adviſe her about her Be- 
haviour, and tell her of her Faults, A 


Sovereign can hardly give a Subject 


greater marks of Eſteem. If Buchanan 
has not mentioned him in his Hiſtory, 
it was probably, becauſe he loved him 
not. Melvil on his Part has drawn in 


his Memoirs a Character of Buchanan, 


which though it does Juſtice to his 
Senſe and Knowlelte, gives no very 
ious Idea of the 
his Mind. This ſuffices to ſhow he has 
not copied that Hiſtorian, and that 
they did not correſpond. He has writ 
what 
Year 1563, when he returned to his 
own Country, to the Year 1594. Con- 
ie he cannot be ſaid, to be ill- 
info 


rmed. He may be till leſs ſuſpect- 


ed by the Queen's Friends, ſince it is 
plain in his Memoirs, that he was al- 
ways attached to the Intereſt of that 
Princeſs. Accordingly he ſpeaks of 
her every where, with great Caution, 
contenting himſelf with briefly intimat- 
ing ſome Things, which Buchanan has 


not ſcrupled to infiſt upon more largely. 


He has not thought fit however to con- 
ceal the principal Facts, becauſe theſe 
ſame Facts ſerve for Fonndation to 
his Memoirs, which otherwiſe would 
have no Connexion. He has not writ 
* juſtify, or accuſe the Queen, 
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bot purely for the Inſtruction of his 


Son in what paſſed in his own Time. 


If we compare his Memoirs with Bu- 
chanan's Hiſtory, and Camden's Annals, 
we ſhall ſoon be convinced, it is impoſ- 
ſible to reconcile them with what Cam- 
den ſays, but that on the contrary they 
agree in the principal Facts related by 
Bucbonan. All the Difference is, Mel- 
vil has cleared many Things which Bu- 
chanan did not well know, And on the 
other Hand, Buchanan, has enlarged 
much more upon every Thing that ean 
reflect on the Queen, whereas Me/vi/ 
very lightly touches upon ſuch Pal- 
ſages. . By that he ſhows he ſpeaks of 
them with regret, and ſofar only as to 
carry on the thread of his Memoirs. 

" After theſe remarks upon three Hi- 
ftorians, of whom two, were cotem- 
poraries, Eye witneſſes of what they 
relate, and agree together in the main, 
without having writ by concert, and 
without one at leaſt being liable to be 
ſuſpected of diſguiſing the Truth, and 
of whom the third writ forty Years af- 
ter, and is directly contrary to the two 
others, without ein his Story 
with any Teſtimony, or known Au- 
thor, I think I cannot be blamed if I 
take the two firſt for Guides, preferably 
to the laſt, ' ' | 
Whilſt the King was taking Reme- 
dies to expel the Poiſon, the Queen re- 


mov'd the young Prince her Son from 


Sterling, and ordered him to be carried 
to Edinburgb, tho? it was in the midſt 
of Winter. Shortly after ſhe heard 
the King had reſolved to withdraw into 
France or] Spain, and that there was 
an Engliſp Ship ready to receive him, as 
: ſoon as he could bear the Fatigue of the 


Voyage. This Precaution making her- 


apprehenſive he would get away, and 


ſo. break all her Meaſures with” Both- 
well, ſhe expreſs'd an Intention to be 


reconciled to him. To that purpoſe, ſhe 


ſent ſeveral tender and affectionate Let- 
ters to convince him of her ſincerity. At 
laſt, ſhe went to ſee him at Glaſcoto, 
and ſo artfully managed him, that ſhe 
prevailed with him to-return to Edin- 
burgh in a Litter. Melvil does not 
mention the Queen's Journey to Glaſ- 
cow, but neceſſarily ſuppoſes a Recon- 
ciliation, ſince he ſpeaks of the King's 
voluntary Return to Edinburgb. As 
ſoon as he came there, he was lodged 
in a loneſome Houſe ncar the Walls of 
the City, on pretence he would be di- 
ſturbed by the. Noiſe in the Palace. 
For ſome Days the Queen made him 
frequent viſits, and cven cauſed her 
own Bed to be brought into a Room 
underneath the King's. In a Word, 
ſhe omitted nothing to perſuade him, 
ſhe did not bear him the leaſt ill Will. 


At that Time the Earl of Murray, up- 


on News that his Wife was like to die 
of a Miſcarriage, deſired leave to go and 
ſce her, and went away accordingly, 
notwithſtanding the Queen's Inſtances 
to the contrary. , This Circumſtance 
makes equally. for Buchanan and Cam- 
den. Buchanan infers from it, that the 
Earl of Murray had no hand in the 
King's Murder, who. was killed the 
Night following, ſince he abſented 
himſelf the Day before the Deed. Cam- 
den draws a quite contrary. inference, 
ſaying the, motive of his going away 
was to hinder his being ſuſpected. Bu- 
chanan and Melvil aſtirm, many knew 
there was a Deſign to kill the King, 
but no Man durſt warn him of it, be- 
cauſe; he told all again to the. Queen, 
or ſome of his Servants, who betrayed 


him. However, the Earl of Or#ney, half 
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Brother to the Earl of Murray, gave 
him notice of it, which he telling again 
to the Queen, ſhe ſent for the Earl of 
Orkney to examine him; but he denied 
in her Preleiite,; he. had ever faid any 
ſuch Thing. | 

At length, the Time ee for 
the Deed being come, the Queen left 
the King to go and put to Bed one of 
her Women who had been married that 
Day. I omit numberleſs Circumſtances 
whereby Buchanan infinuates the Queen 
was in the Plot; Indeed, thoſe: Cir- 
cumſtances 'would be ſo many Proofs, 
if they were confirmed by an unſuſ- 
pected Author. But as Melvil ſays no- 
thing of them, I chuſe to paſs them 
over in ſilence. Be it as it Will, the 
King. was ſtrangled that Night, with 
one of: his Servants who lay in his Room. 
As ſoon as he was-dead, his Body-was 
carried into a. Garden belonging to a 
neighbouring Houſe, where his ſlippers 
were alſo brought. Then Fire was ſer 
to ſome Barrels of Powder placed in the 
Room where the Queen's Bed was, and 
the Houſe was blown up. The People 
who came running in at the Noiſe, 
were told at firſt; that the Violence of 
the Gunpowder had thrown the King 
into the Garden. But as his flippers 
were found by him, as his Shirt was not 
ſing'd by the Fire, and as ſome Black 
and Blue marks were ſeen round his 
Neck, the People were not ſo credulous. 
The fame Night it was rumoured about 
the City, that the Earls of Morton and 


Murray had cauſed the King to be aſ- 


ſaſſinated, and this Report ſpread im- 
mediacely as far as the Borders of Eng- 
land. Camden infers from hence, that 
the Earl of Murray muſt have been 
concerned in the Murder, ſince he was 
preſently accuſed by the Voice of the 


— 


# 
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Publick. But this Voice of the Pub. 


lick conſiſted doubtleſs of ſome Peo- 
ple whe were ſuborned to ſpread the 
Report. Melvil affirms. on the con- 
trary, it was whiſpered at Court, that 
Bothwell had cauſed the King to be 
murdered, and that he was ſtrangled 
with a Na pkin. 
to the Door NY the Queen's Chamber 
the next Morning after the Murther, . 
and the Earl of Bothwell ſaid, that ber 
Majeſty was ſorroteful and quiet, which 


occaſfoned him to come forth. He ſaid, 


the firangeft Accident had fallen out 
which ever was beard of, for Thunder _ 
had-come out of the Sty, and had burnt: 
the King's Houſe, and himſelf was. found 
dead lying a- little Diftance from the 
Houſe under a Tree. He deſired me 10+ 
go up and fee him, how that there was 
not a Hutt nor a Mark on all bis Body, 
But when I went up to ſee him, he had. 
been taten into a Chamber, and kept by 
one Alexander Darham, but I could not 

pet a Sight of bim. Buchanan adds, 
the Queen ordered the Body to be 

brought to her on the wrong Side of 

a Bench, and after viewing it ſome 
Time without any ſigns of Joy or Griet, 
commanded it to be interred near Rizzo, , 
in the Sepulchre of the Kings. It is 
ſtrange that Camden, who attempts to 


ſtrip Buchanan of all Credit, ſhould 
not undertake withal to confute any of 


the Circumſtances related by that Hi- 
ſtorian, though they are many in Num- 
ber, and very diſnonouràble to the Queen. 
The Earl of Murray, though ſick, 
and notwithftanding the Rumour about 
him, came to Court two Days after, 
and appeared without Fear. This 
ſhows he was in no dread of the Accu. 
ſations of his Enemies; and indeed he 
was never queſtioned fer the Fact. 
The N 


He adds, I came 
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Tbe Queen keeping her Chamber but 
a few Days, reſumed her uſual Way of 
Life, having always the Earl of Both- 
well with her. | 8 

Mean yhile, the People murmured 
exceedingly that there was no Inquiry 
concerning the King's Death, of which 
they openly accuſed the Earl of Both- 
well. Theſe Murmurs were fo pub- 
lick, that Bothwell could not help ca- 
king ſome ſtep to ſhow he was willing 
to clear himſelf. He went therefore 
in company with ſome Friends, to the 
Earl of Argyle, chief Juſtice of the 
Kingdom, and requefted him to make 
Inquiſition concerning the Murder of 
the King. Upon his requeſt, a Pro- 
ceeding was begun, and the Depoſi- 
tions of ſeveral Perſons were taken ; 
but all was ſuppreſſed on a ſudden. 
The Court was contented with offering 
a Reward to any Perſon that ſhould 
diſcover the Authors of the King's 


Death. But as all believed the Queen 


and Bothwell guilty, no one was fo bold 
as to accuſe them. 
very dangerous to take ſuch a Step. 
However, Libels and Ballads were 
-publiſhed, wherein Bothwell was till 
acculed. Whereupon he cauſed it to 
fixed up in ſeveral Places, that he 
would fight any Perſon that ſhould dare 
to maintain this Accuſation, He was 
anſwered by another Paper, poſted up 
without a Name, that his Challenge was 
accepted, provided he would appoint 
a neutral Place for the Duel ; but this 
came to nothing. 

The Queen perceiving at length, 
that the Murmurs and Complaints of 
the People might be attended with ill 
Conſequences, was deſirous of having 
the Caſtle of Edinburgh in her Hands, 
the Cuſtody whereof was committed 


pecially in a Caſe concerning 
It would have been 


to the Earl of Marr by the States. 
The Earl was unwilling to comply with 
the Queen's Defire. But at length, 
imagining a Civil War was at Hand, 
he offered to deliver the Caſtle, provid- 
ed he was ſuffered to carry the young 
Prince to Sterling, of which he was 
Qovernor alſo. e thought it more 
advantagious to be Maſter of the 
Prince's Perſon, than of the Caſtle of 
Edinburgh, and the Queen agreed to 
the exchange. | As 
_  Hitherto People were contented with 
liberally publiſhing their Suſpicions of 
Bothwell, without any adverſary appear- 
ing againſt him. But at laſt, the Earl 
of Lenox finding the Queen very flow 
to puniſh the- Crime lately committed, 
{ollicited her by Letters for Juſtice upon 
Bothwell, charging him with being the 
Author of the King his Son's Murder, 
This Letter threw the Queen into great 
Perplexity. She could not deny a Fa- 
ther the Satisfaction he demanded, eſ- 
the Death 
of a King who had been her Huſbard, 
I ſhall not relate here all her Artifices 
to evade this Proſecution, and to get 
Bothwell acquitted, becauſe. Buchanan, 
who has given the Particulars, may be 
ſuſpected. I ſhall content my felf with 
tranſcribing what Melvil fays upon this 
ſubject. | | 

Every Body ſuſpected the Earl of Both- 
well, and thoſe who dun ſpeak freely 
to others, ſaid plainly that it was He. 
Mere upon be drew topether a Number 


- of Lords of his Dependers to be an A, 
xe, which cleared and acquitted bim; 
ſome for fear, ſome for Favour, and the 
greateſt Part in ExpeBation of Advan- 
tage. This way being aſſailed, be re- 
mained ftill the 
Court, 


greateſs Favourite al 
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This Teſtimony of a Man who can- 
not be ſuſpected of ſlandering her is 
very ſtrong againſt the Queen, She 


not only could not part with a Man 
publickly accuſed of the Murder of 
the King her Huſband, but even made 
him her n and Favourite. 
Though ſhe had believed him innocent, 
it was renouncing the Laws of decency, 
which a Woman ſeldom does, unleſs 
carried away by the Violence of Paſ- 
ſion, But theſe are trifles in Compa- 
riſon of what ſhe'did afterwards, 

The Report of the Queen's intending 
otbwell, flying 
from the Court over all the Kingdom, 


. the Lord Herris came to Edinburgh. 


He took ſo ſeaſonable.a Time, that he 


accoſted the Queen in BothwelPs Ab- 
ſence, and caſting himſelf at her Feet, 


freely told her, it would be an everlaſt- 


ing diſhonour to her, if ſhe married 
her Huſband's Murderer, The Queen 
feigning a Surpriſe, anſwered, ſhe did 
not know from whence he had this In- 
telligence, and very coldly added, 
that hitherto her Heart had dictated no- 
thing to her in Favour of Boſbæell. A 
few Days after, Melvil recelved a Let- 
ter from England about the ſame 
Thing, but expreſſed in much ſtronger 
Terms than the Lord Herriss Remon- 
ſtrance, which he ſhowed io the Queen, 


\ who ſaid it was a Device of his own. 


Melvil aſſured her the, Letter came 
from the Perſon whoſe Name was ſub- 
ſcribed, and contained nothing but 
what he himſelf had deſigned to repre- 
ſent to her as he was in Duty bound. 
Thus the Queen, in reſolving to marry 
Bothwell, ſinned not out of Ignorance, 
ſince. ſhe was fully informed of the 
People's Opinion concerning the Au- 
thor of the King's Death. 
30 


A few Days after, ſhe went to Ster 
ling to ſee the Prince her Son, If Bu- 
chanan is to be credited, her Intent was, 
on ſome Pretence to get him out of tlie 
Hands of the Earl of Marr, who plain- 
ly refuſed to deliver him. In her re- 
turn to Edinburgh, ſhe was met by the 
Earl of Bothwell, with a Company of 
armed Men, who carried her away, 


and conducted her to Dunbar. Mel- 


vil, who was prefent, and was himſelf 
arreſted, ſays Bothwell only took ber 
Majeſty*s Horſe by the Bridle, and adds 
not a Word which. may inſinuate that 
the Queen ſeem'd . 0 at this vio- 


lence, or that ſhe offered to make the 


leaſt Reſiſtance. He ſays on the con- 


trary, that Captain Blachater who ſeiz- 

ed him, aſſured him all was done wit 

the Queen's own Conſent. - 
When Bothell came to Dunbar, he 


Jared a Divorce from his Wife, 


ughter of the Earl of Huntley, whom 
he married but ſix Months before. 
This Divorce was decreed by two Sen- 


tences, one in the Eccleſiaſtical, and 


the other 1n the Civil Court, and both 
at the Suit of the Counteſs of Bothwell. 
In the firſt Tryal, before the Arch- 


| biſhop of St. Andrew's, Bothwell was 


acculed of a criminal Commerce with 
a Kinſwoman of his Wife, and upon 
his Confeſſion, the Archbiſhop- pro- 
nounced. the Sentence of Divorce. In 
the ſecond, his Wife accuſed him of 
Adultery, and as he did not deny it, 
the Marriage was annulled. IIe was 
forced to make uſe of theſe two Means, 
by reaſon of the differeat Rules the two 
Courts obſerve, with regard to the 
Canſes for armulling a Marriage. The 
Proceſs was commenced and ended in 
leſs than ten Days. It all Appearance, 
the. Earl of Hantley, BathwelPs great 

"Wo" Friend 
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Friend, perſwaded his Daugthter him- 
{ef to ſue: for a Divorce. This-1s Bu- 
ttanon's Account, but Metvi] ſays, he 
cannot” tell how nor by what Law he 
parted; with his Wife, becauſe having 
been releaſed, he had leſt Dunbar. 
Hence it is plain at leaſt, he had not 
read Buchananu's Hiſtory,” when he wr.t 
his Memoirs, nor did copy that Hi- 
ſtorian, though they agree in the 
Fe Tn a0 Ot, 


Bothwell being thus parted from his 
Wife, carried the Queen to Edinburgh, 
and the next Day ſhe appeared iu the 
Courts of Juſtice, and declared ſhe 


was entirely free. This was done, to 
prevent an Objection, which might be 
taken from her Captivity, to null the 
Marriage the intended to contract With 
Bathwell, This Marriage was ſo odious 
in all its Circumſtances, that, it is very 


difficult to find any Pretence to leſſen 
the Horror of it. The only Method, 
the Queen and Bgthwel/ could find, 
was to make the Lords of the Court 
Complices of the ſame Crime. To 
that end, Bothwell having invited them 
to Dinner, preſented to them, and 


cauſed them to ſubſcribe, à Paper, 
the Purport whereof was, That they 


judged it was much the Queen's Intereſt 
to marry Bothwell, he having many 
I:riends in Lothian and upon the 
Borders, which would rauſe good Order 
zo be kept, And then the Queen could not 
but marry him, ſceing he had run away 
and lain with her againſt her Will. One 
of Camden's Artifices, among many o- 


thers, is to ſpeak of this Paper or Ap- 


probation of the great Men, in a very 
looſe Manner, and alter it entirely, 
under colour of relating the Subſtance. 
Moreover he ſpeaks of it before he re- 
lates the Queen's Rape, that this Rape 
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might be conſidered as a Conſequence 
of the Approbation of the great Men, 
whereas it was juſt the contrary, as may 
be ſeen by the very Writing in Melvil. 
However the Marriage was ſolemnized 
after the Manner of the Proteſtants, 
by the Biſhop of Orkney, who was very 
ready to do ſo odious an Office, 
Whatever Suſpicion the Queen had 
given of herſelf, by her negle to pu- 
niſh the Authors of the King's Mur- 
der, there were ſome, however, who 
ſtill doubted whether ſhe was guilty. 
But when they ſaw her publickly eſpoule 
the Earl of Bothwell, hardly, was there 
a Man who durſt undertake her De- 
fence. , It was ecaſy for her to perceive 
the Change in the Hearts of her Sub- 
jects, ſo viſible was their Diſcontent. 
For this Reaſon, ſhe reſolved to 
Frengthen herſelf with the Aſſiſtance of 
85 


T 44% 


ſiderable Party which was to be gained, 
otherwiſe 'the League of the Court 
would be of little Power. To that 
end, the Queen and Bothwell thought 
it neceſſary to begin with the Earl of 
Murray, that he might influence all the 
Reſt. The Confederacy therefore was 
brought him to ſign. But he anſwered, 
that to oblige him to ſerve the Queen, 
it was needleſs to make him ſign the Pa- 
per; and for the Earl of Bothepell, ſince 
the Queen had deſired he would be re- 
conciled to him, he ſhould punQually 
obſerve whatever he had promiſed. 
However, fearing, after this refuſal, 
to be expoſed to the Reſentment of the 
Court, he defired leave to withdraw 
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to St. Andrew's, but perceiving the 
Queen made ſome ſcruple, prayed her 
to permit him toi paſs ſome time in 
Frante ; to which The readity conſented, 
ind he depärted within a few Days. 


Camden his taken Care to mention the! 


Reaſon of Murrays tetiring into 
France © That very ill agrees with his 
Scheme. For, had that Lord aſſoclat- 
ed with Bothwell to kill the King, why: 
ſhould he quit the Court, at # Time 
when,” inflead''of -ving>ane?. Fping 
to fear, he might hive expected every! 
Thing, from the great - Credit of his 
pretended Friend? 288.7 ul SOIC 
Mean While, all S$eb/]an# toully com 
plained” that no Vengeance wWas tuken 
for the King's Death, and Hal- ſeeing! 
the Queen marriedithe roMin, win was! 
miverfally conſidered as the Murderer. 
The King of France even writ t D 
Crocq his Ambaſfüdor, « $o0Tienifylihis 
Aſtoniſhment-at it; cindHigTLetier. was 
ſhown to ſeveral Lords, Ihhorr, the 
Earls of Argyle, Morton, Marr, Aubol, 
Clencarn, and the Baron of Bd, meet- 
ing at Sperling, ligned a Confederacy, 
the Intent whereof,' Was to briog? the! 
Murderers of. the King to condign Pu- 
niſhment; and to cauſe the Queeh's/fates 
Marriage to be diſſolvedt They hoped 
to effect this the more 'ealily,/ as they 
had room to believe, the Queen herſelf 
would not be ſorry to be compelted,\ 
conſidering the unworthy Treatment 
ſhe had now received from her new. 
Spouſe. Melvil ſays, he Heard ker one 
Day call for a Knite to ſtab herſelf, not 
being able to. bear his brutiſſi Ulage. 
As the Confederates did not queſtion, 
that the People of Ba nbughb, would: 
countenante their undertaking, they! 
had projected to: inveſt the Clty, that 
the Queen and Borhiocll, who were 


' 


there without Troops, might not 
eſcape. But Bothwell, having Notice 
of their Deſign, retired with the Queen 
to Broibteſc t. They were purſued by 
the-Confederates ; but it Was in Vain, 


the Queen ahd Bothwell being now 
gone ro Dunbar. 
Aim, the" Confederates marched to 
Edinbuugb, where the Gates were open- 
ed ro them, hotwithſtanding the En- 
deavburs of the Earl of , the 
Archbiſhop" of St. Andrew's, and the 
Biſhop of + Roſs to the contrary, who 
were even forced to withdraw into the 
Caſtle, from whence Sir James Balfour, 
whom the Quien had made Governor, 
afforded them means to eſcape elſe- 
here He: gave alſo the Confederates 
th underſtand, he would. not give up 
the Caſtle, but intended to ſtand 
wein 

Meat time, ithe Queen and Bothtoell 
drew together ſome Forces at Dunbar, 
wirh all poſſible diligence. But the 
Confederates were extremely embaraſ- 
ſedl. They had no Money: Belfour re- 
fuſed to give them any Artillery or 
Amimugition; and chys reuſon- of the 
ill Sueceſs of the Enterprize of Broib- 
<9ick, part of their Troops had deſert- 
ed tliem. So, after ſeveral Confulta- 
tions, they had almoſt reſolved to give 
over their Projects, and return to their 
Hdmes. The: Queett and Birbaoell be- 
ing informed ft their Condition, 
marched immediatety towards Edin 
Jurg b, in hopes af ſurprizing them be- 
fore they came to any Reſolution. This 
News: being brought to the Confede- 


raves'{in the Night, inſtead of flying, 


they reſołvedii to meet the Queen, and 
decide the Affair by Battle. This Re. 
ſolution ſtopped their Enemies, who: 
finding Things take à quite different 

= turn 
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turn from what they expected, ſuffered 
them to paſs the E without Oppoſi- 
tion, aſtor Which they Armies ſtood, 
Ver y. near. each other. P Then. it was, 
the Queen perceived her, Troops did 
not ſerve her heartily, and that buy few! 
of her Officers and Soldiers were wil- 
ling to fight in her Quarrel! The 
Knowledge of this inſpiring, her with 
great Fear, the. deſired to, {peak with, 
1401 iam Kixtaldi e Laird; Qt) Grange; } 
one of the Heads of the Confederates, 
who, commanded a ſmall Body, more 
advanced than the reſt of the Army. 
Kircaldie waiting on her, otold. her 
plainly, there was no hopes of Agree- 
ment, unleſs ſhe would put away Both. 
well, who Was reckoned the late King's 
Murderer, and moreover, was married 
to another Woman but on, that Con- 
dition, the Confederates W ud hanoyr. 
and obey her as they ought, The-Queen 
aſking him, whether ſhe could rely up - 
his Word, he returned to the Confede- 
rates, and brought a full Power to treat 
with the Queen upon that ſame Condi- 
tion. Whereupon Bohrell ſeeing no 
Remedy, choſe to retire to Dunbar, 
and the Queen put herſelf into the: 
Hands of Kircaldie, who conducted her 
to the Confederate Army. The Heads 
received her with more reſpect than ſhe 
expected; but it was with great dif- 
ficulty the Soldiers were reſtrained, Who 
cried out againſt her very irreverently. 
She was conducted [chat Night] to 


Edinburgh, and lodged in the Pro- 


vall's Houſe, where a Guard was ſet 
on her, ſo that ſhe was really a Priſoner. 
It is likely, the Heads were not fully de- 
termined: what to do with her; but 
ſhe afforded them herſelf an Occaſion 
to be reſolved. The very night ſhe 
came to Edinburgh, ſhe bribed one of 


her Guard, and gave him a Better for 
Bothwell,full of tender and affectionate 
Expreſſions, calling him, Her dear 
Hearts, and promiſing never to forſake 
him. This Letter falling into the 


Hands of the confederate Lords, made 


them reſolve to be more watchful over 
her, and afforded a Pretence to ſhut her 
up in the Caſtle of Loch- leuin, un der 
the Cyſtody of the Earl of Murray's 
Medien, une ib e hc 
The Queen complained bitterly of 
this Uſage, and writ to Kircaldie, re- 
proaching him, that What had been 


promiſed her was not performed. Kir- 


caldis anſwered, he had already up- 
braided; the Lords for the ſame; but 
they had ſhowed, him a Letter under 
her own Hand, which ſtopped his 
Mouth. He ended his Letter with ſay- 
ing, be could do nothing for her, but 
adyiſe:her tocthipł no more of a Man 
who was married to another, and ac- 


cuſed of Killing her Huſband. The 


Queen, as ſhe read the Letter ſhed a 
flood of Teas. pp ol i „Kun 

But a Thing which happened a few 
Days after, was;{till more prejudical to 
her. Bothwell coming to Dunbar, ſent 
a Man to Balfour, Governor of Edin. 
burgh Caſtle; for a Caſket which he had 
truſted with him. It was a Silver 
Caſket, preſented to the Queen by 
Francis II. which ſhe: had given tg 
Bothwell. (Balfour delivered it to the 
Meflenger; but if we may believe Bu- 
chanan, gave Notice of it to the con- 
federate Lords, who togk it from the 

earer. However this be, it fell into 
their Hands. They opened it, and 
found a great many Love - Verſes and 
Letters, and among the reſt, ſome that 
contained the whole Plot againſt the 
late King, and the Manner it was n 
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be erecuted. Put this was not all, By- pe affirms, the Earl of Lingen 


chanan ſays, there were alſo three Con- 
tracts of Marriage between the Queen 
and Bothevell, one of which was writ- 
ten in the Queen's Hand: before the 
King's Death. Another as, written 
in the Earl of Huntig's Hand, in the 
Interval between the King's Death, and 
the Queen's third Marriage; and the 
laſt was a Contract in form, made at 
the Time of the Nuptials;, Probably, 


the two firſt were only Draughts, ſup- Am 


poling Buchanan ſpeaks the Truth 
for Melvil ſays nothing of the Caſket 
or. Contracts. Camden ſays, however, 
on another Occaſion, that certain 
Verſes and Love - Letters were produced 
againſt the . but mentions not 
the Caſket ſpoken of by Buchanan. 
Tbe Queen's Captivity, and the 
ſeizing of her Papers, having. made 
Bothwell ſenſible it would not be pro- 
per for him to be in Scotland, he re- 
tired to the Iſles of Orkney, where he 
turned Pyrate for ſome Time, either 
for his Subſiſtence, or to be revenged 
of the Scots. | PRINTS 
Mean whiile, the Chiefs of the Con- 
federates conferring together upon their 
Affairs, conſidered, that if they ſhould 
put the Queen again in Poſſeſſion, of 
the Goverament, they. could not ca 
on her Promiſes, or be ſecure again 
her. They concluded, therefore, that 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to deprive 
her of the Adminiſtration, and to that 
End, ſent the Earl of Lindſay, to per- 


ſuade her to reſign the Crown to the 


Prince her Son. Camden ſays, to 

oblige her to this, ſhe was threatned 

to be brought to a publick Trial for the 

Murder of the King her Huſband, for 

Incontinency, and for breach of Pro- 

miſe on the Account of Religion. And 
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to be done at this Juncture. 


had Orders to threaten her if he thought 
it neceſſary. The Queen was ſtrangely 
ſurprized at this Propoſition: but right- 
Iy judging. it was not in her Power to 
eny what was demanded, and that an 
obſtinate Refuſal: might draw upon her 
worſe Troubles, ſhe gave her ,qnlent, 
She did it the more readily, as ſhe was 
privately told by ſome of the Confede- 
rates, and - Throckmorton the Engliſh 
umbaſſador, that whatever ſhe ſigned 
in Priſon would not be of any Force, 
but might be revoked when: ſhe ſhoulc 
be at Liberty. The confederate Lords 
willingly agreed, ſhe herſelf ſhould 
nominate... one or more Regents, to 
overn gh. Kingdom during the 
Prince's Minority, She appointed the 
Earl of Murray, either of her own 
choice, or becauſe it was hinted to her, 
that he was defired” for Regent; and, 
in caſe. he Rfuſed the Office, ſhe ſub- 
ſtituted the Duke of -Chateleraut, the 
Earl of Argyle, and ſome-other Lords, 
Then, ſhe was made to ſign all the Acts 
neceſſary for the Reſignation of the 
Crown; and notice being ſent to the 
Earl of Murray; who was in France, 


the Preparations. were made for the In- 


auguration of the new King, who was 
but a Year old. The Queen's Reſigna- 
tion was ſigned the 24th of Ju ne, 
1567. and the young King was in- 
augurated the 29th of the ſame Month, 
by the Biſhop of Ortney. 

Shortly after, ſome Lords, who 
were not of the Confederacy, met at 
Hamilton Caſtle, to conſult what was 
The Con- 
federates having notice thereof, ſent 
James Melvil, Author of the Memoirs, 
to know the Reaſon of their being aſſem- 
bled. They replied, theycould not but 
e „ think 


Kingdom. 
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think it ſtrange, that the King ſhould 
be crowned, without their being called 
to the Ceremony, ſince they had no leſs 
Zeal than the reſt of the Lords, for 
the good of their Country, and they 
believed to have cauſe to fear there 
were ill Deſigns againſt them,” 'ince' 
ſuch important Reſolutions had been 
taken without conſulting them; that 
therefore they were met, not with in- 
ten g ede any Perſon, dar only to 
provide for their own fafery. Melo} 
fag, the wifeſt of the Confederates 
wete for admitting theſe Lords to their 
Confultations, but the others ręſolyed 
to exclude them, and this Advice pre- 
vailed,” to the great Detriment of the 
Kingdom. Indeed, from this, ſmall 
Number of Lords aſſembled at Hamil- 
ten, roſe A Party, which declared at 
tengrh for” the Queen, and ſerved 
long to foment the Troubles, of the 
” The Chieg of the Confederates had 
not all the fame Views. Some acted 
only our of private, Intereſt, and made 
uſe of the preſent Juncture to ruin their 
Enemies. Others, in ſighing the Con- 
federacy, intended, to remove the Scan- 
dal which the Queen's Marriage had 
given, to get rid of. Bothwell, to put 
the Queen again in Poſſeſſion of the 
Government, and, perhaps, to limit 
her Authority by means of the States. 
Theſe laſt know ing the Earl of Murray 
was returning to Scotland, ſent James 
Melvil to 70s Mie him of the Situation 
of Affairs, and to exhort him to be- 
have with great Moderation, and above 
all Things, to avoid an entire Rupture 
with the Queen. They repreſented to 


him, that his Iatereſt required it, be- 


cauſe he would be much more Maſter 
of his own Party, ſo long as he left 


the Queen ſomeèe hopes, than if he re- 
duced her Affairs to ſuch a State, that 


her Enemies would have nothing more 


to fear from her, Murray perceived, 
that indeed ſuch a Condit would be 
advantagious to him, and promiſed to 
follow t ral Advice,” But he was no 
ſooner arrived, than he ſuffered 
himſelf ts be ſwayed by the violent 
Men of his Party, who perſuaded him 
to put Affairs beyond the Power of 
being ever reſtored.” '” This is the 
Repreſentation Melvi! gives of the 
duct. A few 
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burgh, he loaded her with Reproaches, 
This had like to break her Heart; for 
till then, ſhe was in hopes the Earl of 
Murray would labour to reftore her. 
Mean while, the Confederates pray- 
ing him to accept of eee he 
ſeemed inclined to refuſe it, and deſired 
a fe Days to conſider of it: but this 
was all grimace, and at length, he ac- 
cepted it. Before the States, which 
had been convened in his Abſence, met, 
he writ to the Hamiltonians, (for ſo 
were called the Lords aſſembled at Ha- 
million) to deſire them to come and join 
with the reſt of the States, in What 
ſnould be deemed neceſſary for the 
good of the Kingdom: but they re- 
fuſed to come. An Agreement was 
talked of ſome time, but there occur- 
red inſupportable Difficulties. Bu. 
chanan caſts the whole Blame upon the 
Hamiltenians ; and Melvil, on the con- 
trary, upon the violent Party of the 
Confederates, with whom the Regent 
was joined. All that can be conjectur- 
ed, is, that thoſe who had procured 
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to ſerve the Queen, and wanted-only 


4 Pretence to declare, which the Earl 


of Murray furniſhed them with, per- 
haps, very imprudently. However this 


be, Marray not thinking fit to defer 


the Convention of the States, in Ex- 


pectation of an Agreement with the 


Hamiltoni ans, which to him ſtill ſeem- 
ed more remote, the Regency was con- 
firmed by a Decree, ſubſcribed by a- 
bove two hundred Lords and Gentle- 
men of the greateſt Diſtinction, as 
well Catholicks as Proteſtants. 

The new Regent's firſt Care was to 
remove Balfour, who had rendered 
himſelf ſuſpected, from the Govern- 
ment of Edinburgb Caſtle, and to 
confer it on the Laird of Grange. 
Mean while, che Hamiltonians, at the 
Head of whom was the Earl of Argyle, 
loudly . complained of their being 
neglected, and refuſed to acknowledge 


the Earl of Murray for Regent. It 


was eaſy to perceive, their Aim, on 
that Pretence, was to form a Party for 
the Queen. And indeed, ſome time 
after they met at Dunbarton, and ſigned 
an Aſſociation, the Intent whereof was 
to releaſe the Queen, and replace her 
on the Throne. Twelve Lords, of 
whom the Earl of Argyle and the Bi- 
ſhop of St. Andrew's were the firſt that 
ſubſcribed the Bond of Aſſociation. 


But the Earl of Argyle deſerted this 


Party preſently after, and came to the 
Parliament. This Lord, who fre- 
quently changed ſides, did not remain 
long with the Party he had eſpouſed. 
As for the Duke of Chateleraut he was 
then in France about his - own. private 
Concerns. This Aſſociation was not at 
firſt very formidable to the Regent: 
but it became ſo afterwards, becauſe all 
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1 


the Male - Contents of the King's Party 
join'd it by „ it not being eaſy, 
for the Regent to pleaſe all. 
During the Teſt of the Tear, the 
Regent took into his Hands all the 
ſtrong Places of the Kingdom, and 
beſtowed the Office and Governments 
as he judged nece.iary for the Preſerva- 
tion of the publick Peace. He took 
Care, above all Things to cauſe Juſtice 
to be adminiſtered punctually and im- 
partially, Melvil blames him only for 
one Thing; namely, his not being ſo. 
diligent as he might have been, in 
gaining the Hamiltoni ans. But it muſt 
be conſidered, Melvil! himſelf mani- 
feſtly leaned to that Party. - The Queen. 
valued and loved him, and conſequent- 
ly it was natural to wiſn her Reſtora- 
tion. He plainly ſhows in his Memoirs, 
that he heartily defired ſhe might be 
replaced on the Throne, which made 
him blame thoſe who oppoſed it. 
The Knowledge of the Affairs of 
Scotland, is ſo abſolutely neceſſary tor un- 
derſtanding the Motives of Queen Eli 
zabetb's Conduct and Politicks, that it 
is not to be thought ſtrange, that I 
have given ſo particular an Account of 
what paſſed in that Kingdom. The 
ſequel will juſtify, as I hope, this long 
Digreſſion. I return now to the Affairs 
of England. 1 1 . 
This Year arrived at Eondor Ambaſ- 
ſadors from John Bafilowitæ, Grand. 
Duke of - Mu/covy. Their public 


"Commiſſion was, to confirm and renew 


the Favours which the Czar their Ma- 
ſter had granted. to the Enghſo Mer 
chants, aſſociated by the Name of be 
Muſcovy Company. But with theſe Am- 
baſſors returned Anthony Fenkinſon an 
Engliſhman, who had made a long ſtay; 
in that Country, and was charged e 

me 


"IK 


ſome private Inſtructions. The-Czor's 


Deſign was to make with Elizabeth a 
League offenſive and defenſive, with a 
mutual Obligation to afford each other 
x ſafe Retreat, in caſe either ſhould be 
driven out of their Dominions. This 


Prince, who was a great Tyrant, was 
willing to provide for his ſafety, being 
apprehenſive his Subjects would not al · 
Queen 
returned him a doubtful Anſwer, which: 
he had no Reaſon: to be pleaſed with, 


ways ſuffer his Tyranny. The 


and yet he granted, two Years after, 
to the Engliſh Merchants, Privileges 


which very.much conduced to render. 


their Trade with Mu/covy flouriſhing. 


About this Time there were Commo- 
tions in Ireland, occaſioned by the Re- 
bellion of Sban-Oneal, a Lord of great 


Intereſt in the North; but which end- 
ed with the Death of the Rebel, who 
was ſlain by his own People. | 

The Duke of Nor/o/k, who was one 
of thoſe that were moſt in the Queen's 


Favour, loſt his Dutcheſs this Year, 


and by that Means unfortunately ſaw 
himſelf in a Condition to form Projects 
which proved his Deſtruction. 
The Affairs of the Low-Countries 
were very much altered during this 
Year. The great Men were divided, 
and ſeveral had betrayed the common 
Cauſe. The Prince of Orange -was 
withdrawn to his Governments, Count 
Horn to his own Houſe, and Count 
Egmont continued with the Governeſs, 
who improving this Diſſention, re- 
voked whatever ſhe had been forced to 
rant to the Reformed. 
or Forces out of Germany, and raiſed 
ſome Walloon Regiments. Shortly af- 
ter Philip II. reſolved to ſend the Duke 
of Alva into the Low- Countries, with 
an Army of native Spaniards, to 


Then ſhe ſent 


chaſtiſe both the Nobles and People. 
Whereupon, the Prince of Orange re- 
tiring into Germany, the Duke of Alva 
entered the Country at the Head of hi 
Army, without any Oppoſition, At 
his Arrival at Bruſſels, the Dutcheſs of 
Parma put the Government into his 
Hands, and then the Duke exerciſcd 
Cruelties which it is needleſs to relate, 
ſince they are univerſally known. The 
Counts of Egmont and Horn loſt their 
Lives by the Hangman, whilſt; Mon- 
tigny ſuffered the ſame Puniſhment in 
Spain, and all the Prince of Orange“ 

Lands were confiſcated. 2 
On the other Hand, the Court of 
France, under colour of. fearing the 
Duke of Alva, who was to paſs near 
the Borders, levied ſix thouſand Sit. 
zers, with Deſign to extirpate the Hy. 
guenots, whilſt the Duke of Alva ſhould 
do the ſame in the Netherlands, pur- 
ſuant to the Agreement at Bayonne. It 
is eaſy to ſee that in ſuch a Juncture, 
Elizabeth could not attempt the Re. 
covery of Calais. It was ſufficient if 
ſhe could avert the Flames which 
threatened: Zxgland. Mean while, the 
Prince of Conde, having with difficulty 
eſcaped the Snares of the Court, re-al- 
ſembled the Huguenots by the Admiral's 
help, and was very like to have ſuc- 
ceeded in his Deſign of carrying away 
the King at Meaux. After this diſap- 
pointment, he went and blocked up 
Paris, In ſhort, on the 10th of No- 
vember was fought at the Gates of Paris 
a Battle, wherein the Conſtable Mont- 
morency was ſlain. This Action not be- 
ing deciſive, the Prince marched to 
meet Caſimir, Count Palatine, who 
was bringing him an Aid of three 
thouſand Foot, and ſix thouſand five 
hundred Horſe. In September, La 
8 Noue, 
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Non, one of the Chief of the Hu- 
guenots, took Orleans. Thus all the 
neighbouring Countries of England, 
namely, Scotland, Frence, and the 
Loto- Countries, were in Trouble and 
Confuſion, whilſt the Engii/h, by the 
wiſe Management of the Queen, en- 
joyed a protound Peace. | 


It was however at the Expence of 


her own, that Elizabeth ſecured the 
Repoſe of her People. She had to fear 
both at Home and Abroad, and con- 
ſequently was obliged to attend per- 
petually as well to foreign as domeſtick 
Affairs, in order to prevent the De- 
ſigns of her Enemies. The State of 
the Huguenots in France made her very 
uneaſy. Their Enemies were likewiſe 
her's, and as there was little Appear- 
ance of their withſtanding the Catho- 
licks, who were a hundred to one, and 
ſupported by the Authority Royal, ſhe. 
w2s apprehenſive, that after their Ex- 
tirpation, the Storm would fall upon 
England. It was ſcarce to be doubted, 
that the War, which was waging at 
once with the Proteſtants of France 
and the Lot - Countries, was the Effects 
of the mutual Counſels of the French 
and Spaniſh Courts, and that the De- 
ſtruction of the Proteltant Religion was 
the principal Object theſe” two, Courts 
had in Vicw. Etlizebeth,y therefore 
thought it abſolutely neceſlary, to. Jet 
the King of France know, ſhe! was con- 
cerned for the Preſervation of the 1 | 
venots," whatever Reaſon ſhe mig 
5 to complain of their behaviour to 
her. To that purpoſe ſhe ordered 
Norris, her Ambaſſador to Charles IX. 
to intercede earneſtly for them, and 


give him to underſtand, ſhe knew her 


own Intereſt too well to ſuffer them to be 
entirely ruined, Theſe threats from 
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was gone, t 
with five © Ships, by Virtue of the 


England, the Reſolution of the Uugne- 
nots, and their Aſſiſtance , from Ger- 
many, produced a good Effect, and 
procured them a Peace. But it was 
only a treacherous Peace, wherein the 
Court. intended only to deceive them, 
and which for that Reaſon was called 
afterwards. the Lame Peace. Catberine 
de Medici knowing it would not be 
long, before the War would re- kindle, 
reſolved to be beforehand, to prevent 
Elizabeth from aſſiſting the Hugnenots, 
To that end ſhe began now to hint to 
the Exgliþ Ambaſſador a Marriage be- 
twixt Elizabeth and the Duke of Anjou, 
who was but feyenteen Years of Age. 
I. ſhall ſpeak elſewhere of the Sequel of 
0 1,0 30; , 

At the ſame Time Philip II. ſhewed 
his ſpite againſt. Elizabeth, by confin- 
ing her Ambaſſador to a Country Vil- 
lage. On the other Hand, Sir Fobn 

awkins, an Engliſh Merchant, who 
gone to trade in the Bay of Mexico 


Treaty between Charles V. and Henry 
VIII. was inſulted by the Spaniſb Fleet, 


which took and rifled three of his Ships. 


Theſe outrages were very grievous to 
Elizabcth, elpecially as the Merchants 
loudly murmured, and were importu- 
nate for a War with Spain. But "ſhe 
did not think proper then to ſhe her 
Reſentment, for fear of being engaged 
farther than the Situation of her Affairs 
would permit. She had the more Rea- 
ſon not to enter into a War of this Na- 
ture, as at the ſame Time the Affairs of 
Scotland, which touched her more ntat- 
ly, took a new Turn, and might be Jo 
her of very great Conſequence. 
Queen Mary was Priſoner at [Lich- 
levin : but that did not hinder, her from 
boxing ſtill a ſtrong Party conſiſting of 
hs e 
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all the Catholicks, with thoſe that 
envied and hated the Earl of Murray, 
or ſuch as were in Credit about him. 

Indeed, moſt of thoſe Men httle re- 
garded the Queen, but thought ſhe could 
afford them a plauſible Pretence to act 
againſt the Regent, and it was this that 


cauſed them to declare for her. On the 


other Side, in the Regent's Party itfelf, 
which was called the King's, there 
were ſome who were ingaged in 8 
ly to ruin Bothwell, whom 'they hated 
and feared, Theſe imagined, if they 
could get him out of the Way, Things 
would return to their proper Channel, 
and the Queen might marry ſome Prince, 
whowould cauſe Scotland to flouriſn again. 
Kircaldie, who was of this Number, 


being informed, that Bothwell was play- 


ing the Pyrate, near the Iſles of Schet- 
land, equipped two Veſſels, and reſolv- 


ed to go in Chace of him, believing. 


all Troubles would ceaſe with his 
Death. He was ſo fortunate as to meet 
with him. He purſued and obliged 
him at length to run his Ship a- ſhore, 
and eſcape to land in his Boat. But 
his Ship was taken with his Servants, 
who, it is faid, gave Information of 


many Things concerning the late King's 


Murder, which reflected on the Queen. 

But there is no relying upon ſuch- ſort 
of publick Reports. Bothwell having 
the good Fortune to eſcape, but not 
knowing which way to fly, reſolved at 
laſt to retire into Denmart, where 
he was taken up and thrown into 
Priſon. He lived there ten Years in 
extreme Miſery, which turned his 
Brains. Camden affirms, that before 
his Death, he ſolemnly proteſted the 
Queen was in no degree privy to the 
Murder of the King her Haſband. But, 
according to Cuſtom, this Author does 


not ſay from whence he had this parti. 
cular. | 
Mean while, the Regent being gone 
to Glaſcow, heard a tew — 
that the Queen had made her eſcape 


from Locb- levin, and was at Hamilicy 


Caftle, but twelve Miles from Glaſcou. 
This News quickly ſpreading, the Lord 
Boyd, who was of the Regent's Coun. 
eil, forſook him immediately and went 
to the Queen. 

The Regent was extremely perplex. 
ed, eſpecially as he learned — the — 
Time, that the Queen's Friends were 


drawing People together from all Sides, 


and flocked to her in great Numbers. 
This made him ſenſible, ke muſt either 
forſake the Party, or try the Fortune of 
a Battle. He choſe the laſt, and af. 


ſembling ſome Forces, py, in Num- 


ber very inferior to the Queen's, he 
departed from -Glaſcow, at the very 
Time the Queen was marching to give 
him Battle. Melvil ſays, the Queen's 
Deſign at firſt was not to fight, having 
left Hamilion Caſtle: only to retire to 
Dunbarton, but that the Archbiſhop of 
St. Andrew's and the reſt of the Heads 
of the Party were for hazarding a Bat- 
tle, truſting to their Numbers, and 
hoping to govern in the Queen's Name, 
when the Regent was vanquiſhed. Be 
it as it will, this Army, fix thouſand 
ſtrong, . advancing towards Glaſcou, 
met the Regent who had but four thou- 
ſand Men, and the Battle began. It is 
needleſs to give a Deſcription of it 
here. It ſuffices to ſay in a Word, 
the Queen loft the Day, and, for fear 
of falling into the Hands of her Ene- 


mies, fled towards the Borders of Eng. 
land. She choſe for her firſt retreat the 
"Houſe of Maxwell Baron of Heryis: 


But a few Days after, not thinking 
herſelf 


umbers, 
ſt either 
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n Num- 
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ie very 
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having 


herſelf 


herſelf ſaſe there, or in any other Place 
in the Kingdom, ſhe reſolved to retire 
into England. f 


Upon the leaſt attention to what had 


paſſed hitherto between E/:zabe;h and 
Mary, and to the juſt Reaſons they had 
to diſtruſt, and conſider each other as 
real Enemies, notwithſtanding their ex- 
ternal Demonſtrations of a mutual 
Friendſhip, which was all Diſſimulation, 
it will not be th „that Mary would 
have voluntarily taken Refuge in Eng- 
land, had it been in her Choice to re- 
tire elſewhere. But there was a neceſ- 
ſity either of falling onc more into 
the Hands of the & ots her Enemies, or 
of throwing herſelf into the Arms of 


Llizabetb. Of the two Dangers, one 


was near and infallible: the other was 
yet diſtant, and not ſo certain, as to 
deſtroy all Hopes of finding aſſiſtance 
in that Queen's Generoſity. However 


this be, ſhe ſent one of her Servants, 


Jobn Betan, to Elizabeib, to deſire her 
Protection and Leave to retite into Eng- 
land. Camden ſays, ſhe ſent by W 
fame Meſſenger a Diamond, which ſhe 
had received from her as a Pledge of her 
Friendſhip, and Promiſe to aſſiſt her to 
the utmoſt of her Power, when there 
ſhould be occaſion. And yet this ſame 
Author has inſerted, under the Year 
1582 of his Annals, a Leiter of Mary 
to Elizebeth, wherein it appears this 
Diamond was ſent back betore the Bat- 
tle of Glajcow: Beſides, though Ei- 
zabeth may poſſibly have added to her 
Prefent of the Diamond ſome tender 
and affectionate Expreſſions, with ſome 


general Promiſes, it is not likely ſhe 


intended to oblige herſelf ſo far as 
Camden would inſinuate. This is what 
1 believe for ſeveral Reaſons. Firſt, it. 
is certain Elizabeth was never. ſo well- 
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affected to Mary. Secondly, ſuch an” 


Engagement was directly contrary to 
her Intereſt, which required not ſhe 
ſhould be ſo careful of her Rival's Proſ- 
5 Laſtly, no Time can be aſſign- 
ed, when Elizabeth was under any ne- 
ceſſity to carry her Diſſimulation to that 
Height. Camden adds, Elizabeth ſent 
word to Mary by the ſame Beton, that 
ſhe would give her all the Proofs of 
Frigndſhip which could be expected 
from a Siſter. But as I have often hint- 
ed, it is not always ſafe to rely wholly 
on the Teſtimony of this Author. 
However, before this Anſwer arrived, 
Mary W to be diſcovered in her 
Retreat, took Boat, and came to Mir 
inton in Cumberland, attended only by 
the Lords Hirris and Fleming, and a 
few Servants, The ſame Day ſhe writ 
to Elizabeth, acquainting her with her 
Arrival in England. She told her in 
the Letter that hiving eſcaped out of 
Priſon, and intending, to go to Dun- 
tarton, her Enemies came againſt her 


to diſpute her Paſſhge, and defeated her- 


Army : That this Misfortune obliged 
her to quit her Kingdom, where ſhe- 
could not be with Safety, to come and. 
implore her Protection, and ſhe intreat- 
ed her to cauſe her to- be conducted to 
her Preſence. She ſaid alſo in theſame 
Letter, That ber Enemies, after mur- 
dering ber Servant before ber Face, had 
committed a new Crime, which they pre- 
teuded to charge her with, thougb them- 


ſelves had plotted it, as appears by 4 


Writing under their own Hands and Seals... 
It is this doubtleſs which gave Camden 
Occaſion to ſay under the Year 1567, 
that the Earls of Murray and Morton: 
bound themſelves by a Writing to ſup- 


port Bothwell when he ſhould have kil-: 


led the King. If this Writing, which, 


never 


by © 


EC 
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never appeared, were really true, it 
would evidently follow that Mary was 
not ignorant of B e Is being Au- 
thor of the King her Huſband's Mur- 
der, ſince ſhe knew, Murray and Mer. 
ton had promiſed to ſcreen kim. But it 
is not likely, ſhe would have made ſuch 
a Confeſſion to Elizabeth, Beſides, on 
Suppoſition that Mary's Letter was fuch 
as Camden repreſents it, the does not 


name. the Earl, of Murray. She only | 


imputes to her Enemies the Crime ſhe 
| herſelf}, was accuſed of. We ſhall fee 
hereafter how ſhe maintained what ſhe 
advanced, and after what manner ſhe 
made her Defence. F 
Elizabeth be ng informed the Queen 
of Scots was in England after the Loſs 
of 2 Battle, ſent Sir Francis Knolles to 
comfort her, and ordered her to be 
lodged at a Gentleman's Houſe, where 
Jhe was treated as a Queen, After that, 
ſhe, was conducted to Carliſle. Here 
- Mary writes a ſecond Letter, according 


to Camden, intreating her either to ad- 


mit her to her Preſence, or give her 
leave to depart elſewhere. Camden lays, 
Toa Elizabeth was touched with Com- 
paſſion, becauſe ube Queen of Scots offer- 
ed to debate her Cauſe before ber, and 
engaged to prove her Advet/aries guilty 
of the Crime they unjuſtly loaded her.with. 
But this Hiſtorian ſtretches a little too 
far what Mary ſaid in her Letter, fince 
ſhe did not offer to prove her Adver- 
ſaries guilty, as indeed ſhe never at- 
tempted it. | | 
There is not a ſingle Word in Cam- 
den's Annals concerning the Queen of 
Scots, but what muſt be guarded a- 
gainſt. We are going to fee Eliza- 
Letb's Compaſſion for this Queen. She 
ſent her Word, that as ſhe ſtood 


charged by the Voice of the Publick, 


Bat in Mary's Caſe, the C 


with being privy to the Murder of the 
King her Husband, or at leaſt with not 


enquiring after the Murderers, and 


with keeping ſtill in her Service, and in 
her very Houſe, ſuch as were accuſed 
of being Accomplices, ſne could not 
fee her till ſhe had cleared herſelf of {6 
heinous an Accufation, and deſired to 
know in what Manner ſhe intended to 
juſtify herſelf. Whereupon it was a- 
greed, that Elizabeib ſhould hear her 
Defence, and protect her if innocent, 
It is very probable, or rather certain, 
that herein Elizabeib intended only to 
gain Time, and have a Pretence to de- 
tain her till ſne had determined what 
was to be done, which her Council 
was at no fmall Loſs to know. | 

There were on this Occaſion ſeveral 
Ways to be taken, and each had its 
Difficulties. But, as it is very u ual in 
the Councils of Princes, the Star by 


which the Miniſters and "Counſellors 


were gu dd, was not Juſtice or Equity, 
bur the Queen's Safety. In much the 
ſame Caſe Henry IV. ſtay'd the King 
of Scotlan 's eldeſt Son, who was after- 
wards King himſelf, under Colour that 
he was come into his Dominions with- 
out his Leave, and that Prince was de- 
tained till the Reign of Henry VI. It 
cannot be denied, that a Sovereign has 
Power to ſeize a foreign Prince, who 
enters his Territories without a Safe- 
Conduct. But there are Caſes wherein 
ſtrict Right becomes the greateſt Inju- 
ſtice. Such was that of Henry IV. 
with regard to the Prince of Scotland. 
ircumſtances 
appeared ſtill more favourable. It was 
a Woman, vanquiſhed by her own Sub- 
jets, whoſe Violence ſhe feared; and 
who, far from being ſuſpected of any 
ill Defign againſt England, was come 
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only Fa Refuge, and to implore the 
Protection of a Queen her near Relation, 
who had always affected to give her 
Marks of her Friendſhip, So to con- 
ſider the Queen's Fault, only as a * 
of Breach c the Law of Nations, 
did not deſerve to be detained in Cap- 
tivity. But as I faid, it is not always 
by theſe Maxims that Sovereigns , are 
guided, The Point in de bate in the 
Engliſh Co ancil, „ Was, not 10 ſearch far 
what was moſt conſonant, to. Juſtice of 
Generofity, | but what was moſt advany 
tagidus. The various Coutſes therefore 
which, ,might be taken with reſpect to 
the Queen of Scots were examined, in 
Order to chuſe the molt. Beet tc 
Elizabeth. The firſt” was tore! tore 1 
to the Throne, for an Exampl: e, that 
Subjects ſnall not expel their Sovereigns 
with Impunity. But though, this was 
what Elizabeth ſhould have done as. a 
Sovereign, yet other more ticular 
Conſiderations hindered” her om en- 
deavburing to 'reftore and render more 
Powerful, a Queen whom the ; juſtly 
looked upon a8 à dangerous Rival. FO. 
the Stn . aſon it was to be feared, if 
ſhe ſent her back to Scotland, op 
without Succours, her Faction woul 
fevive,, and one Victory, which was 
not impoſſble. might render her abſo- 
ſolute. In that Caſe ſhe might recall 
the French into Scotland, and purſue me 
Execution of the Projects formed , 1 
France, in the Reign of. Frantis II. he; 
Huſband. ' On the other Hand, if the 
were ſent over to France, there was no 
certainty that ſhe would not return to 
Scotland. Beſides, if the King of France, 


and the Princes of Lorrain, were Ma, 
ters of her Perſoſ, it was very likely 
they would make Uſe of her Name to 


invade England, = the IE. and 
33 f | 
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King of. Spain join with them; There 
was no Way therefore but ts keep her 
in England, either Free or in Priſon. 
t to leave her i Hr Tt Was mani 
a manifeſt Title, alle — 
rown. of England wo ud dr 
ourt all the Se an bee 
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55 Party more numerous bY were 
ful... It. is certain, thouzh 125 zab;th 
and | her oro: to thiok i 
0, Ci; ary, ſhould; claim the 
own © land, they knew however 
the Grounds of her Title, and that ma; 
ny People ere convinced, it was even 
more AR ON tha n the 3 17 Finally, 
| CE fain Mon I, Was 
11 bes, 5 9 5 by 91895 
nd! nation 0 a 
exceffive Se TY MI ths 1 5 gh 
would not be generally known, 
Was however che Courke 15 5 27 N 
took, the Advice 9 her Council, 
and without doubt, by her own Incli, 
nation. Ik is Ceftain, ſides the 088 
rid of State v 978 U her 1 
to, ſhe was allo PRA DE erſo 
Jealouſy of 'the nf 0 1 — 
was handſotner and younger than her- 
ſelf, though ſhe Was very far behind 
her in other Reſpents, However, to 
colour in ſome” Mealſure the Severity 
Which was to be uſed to the Queen, 
Elizabeth reſolved to appear. extremely 
concerned for her Misfortune, and very 
defirous to be convinced of her Inno- 
cence, that the might afterwards give 


her a_powerful Aſſiſtance, without tear 
of oy But withal, ſhe took a 


K K RNeſolution 


* 
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Reſolution to delay the Methods to be 
uſed for this Purpoſe, till Time and 
rtuniry ſhould afford Room for o- 
ther Meaſures. From thenceforward 
ſhe conftantly refuſed to hear thoſe who 
ſpoke againft the Queen of Scots, but 
then ſhe was not ſorry that divers 
cufations were publickly fpread again 
her, that it might not be thought 
ſtrange, this Affair could not be clear: 
ed in mort Time. So, Camden had 
Reaſon to ſay, Elizabeth ſeemed touch- 
ed with a Senſe of the Queen of Scot- 
and's Misfortune, and openly deteſted 
the Behaviour of the Scots. t it does 
not follow, theſe were her real Senti- 
ments. Her aim being only to prolong 
the Affair, under colour of labouring 
the Jaſtification of her Priſoner, it was 
not proper, ſnie ſhould, by her diſcour- 
ſes, declare herſelf a Party againſt her. 
She ought rather to ſhew, the inclined 
to her Side. Mary herſelf was lon 
deceived by this Policy. She imagined 
Elizabeth really intended to ſerve her. 
But diſcovering the Artifice at laſt, ſhe 
reſolved to take ſuch meaſures as furniſh- 
ed her Enemy with a plauſible Pretence 
to detain her in Priſon: I will venture 
to affirm, this is the true Key of the 
Affair, which will never be well under- 
ftood, if we ſtand to what is ſaid by 
the Hiſtorians of either Side. 
Wzhilſt theſe Things paſſed in Eng 
land, the Earl of Murray called a Par- 
liament at Edinburgh, to get thoſe con- 
demned who had taken Arms againſt 
the King in Favour of the Queen. The 
oppoſite Faction ſeeing they were like 
to be oppreſſed by the Decree of the 
States, uſed all their Endeavours to pre- 
vent their aſſembling. They even de- 
manded Aid of the French, who reſolv- 
ed to ſend an Army into Sco/land, un- 


der the Conduct of Mar#rgues, . In the 
mean Time, the Queen's Nied met at 
Glaſcow, to conſult how to hinder the 
Seſſion of the Partiament, but as they 
could not agree, the Earl of Argyle 
withdrew to his Houſe. The Earl of 
Huntley more fiery than the Reſt, affem. 


bled ſome Troops, and poſted himſelf 


at Perib, to alarm the Regent, till the 
Arrival of the French Succours. But 
the Civil War Which re-kindled in 
France, obliging the King to keep the 
Forces deſigned. for Scotland, the Earl 
of Huntley was conſtrained to retire, 
This | reſource failing, the Queen's 
Friends applied to Elizabeth, Tepre- 
ſenting to her, that the Regent, by an 
unſeaſonable Seſſion of a Parliament, was 
going to drive the principal Lords of 
Scotland to deſpair, and offered to take 
her for Umpire of their | Differences 
with the Regent. This. offer was. yery 
grateful to Elizabeth, becauſe the could 
thereby render herſelf Miſtreſs. of the 
Affair, and prolong it as ſhe pleaſed, 
She therefore let Murray know, he 

ould obl 'S her in deferring the Par- 
iament, till ſhe was better formed of 
the Reaſons, which had induced the 
Scots to deprive their Queen of the Go- 
vernment of the Kingdom. But he 
deſired to be excuſed, and held the Par 
liament on the Day appointed. Bucba- 
nan pretends, Lidington, who feigned 
to be attached to the Regent, managed 
it ſo by his Intrigues, that the States re- 
ſolved to puniſh only ſome of the moſt 
guilty, and that this Indulgence was a 
great means to ſtrengthen the Queen's 
Party. The Parliament, breaking. up, 
the Regent raiſed an Army to purſue 
thoſe who were condemned. He re- 
duced ſeveral Places to the Obedience 
of the King, and very probably, would 
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the Court of England had not interrupt- 
ed the Execution of his Deſigns. 
Elizabeth found ſo great an Advan- 
tage in becoming Umpire of the Affairs 
of Scotland, that ſhe took CATE not do 
let lip the preſent Opportunity, with- 
out improving it. To compaſs her Ends 
the more caſily, ſhe plainly intimated, 
that the believed. the Queen of Scols in- 
nocent; that ſhe herſelf was concerned 
in this Quarrel, Which all Sovereigns 
ought to eſpouſe, and that it was their 
Intereſt to chaſtize rebellious Subjects, 
who might give a dangerous Example 


to others. In a word, ſhe ſo artfully 
that the 


diſguiſed her Sentiments, . 
Scotch Queen's Friends, blinded by 
theſe appearances, perſuaded the unfor- 
tunate Queen, t offer to appoint Com- 
miſhoners to defend her Cauſe before 
Elizabeth, and ſo fell into the Snare 
Elizabeth had laid for her. She had no 
ſooner made this imprudent ne but 
Elizabeth writ to the Earl of Marray, 
that the Proceedings of the Scots im de- 
poling their Queen, were ſo extraordi - 
nary, that ſhe could not approve them, 
unleſs they ſhewed by very good Reaſons, 
that they could not have done otherwiſe. 
That if their Queen were Innocent, ſhe 
thought herſelt bound by all Sorts of 
Conliderations to protect her, and re- 
ſtore her to the Throne, but was willing, 
before ſhe came to any Reſolution, to 
hear what they had to ſay in vindication 
of their Conduct. That therefore, ſhe 
deſired the Regent would ſend ſome 
well informed Perſons to Zord, where 
ſhe would order Commiſſioners to hear 
what the Scots had to alledge againſt 
their Queen. That it was neceſſary he 
ſhould in Perſon clear himſelf of the 
Crimes he was accuſed of, In ſhort, 
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have over-run the whole Kingdom, if ſhe gave him to underſtand, ſhe ſhould 


take his refuſal as an aut hentick Proof 
of Mary's innocence., - Elizabeth muſt 
have talked ſomething high, to oblige 
the Regent to take ſo extraordinary a 
ſtep. Beſides, it was no leſs neceſſary 
to keep by that means the Queen of 
Scots in the Belief, that Elixableib ſought 
only to cauſe her to come off honour- 
ably, for fear ſhe ſhould revoke the con- 
ſent. ſhe. had given. Elizabeth's real 
aim was to have a Pretence to detain 
the Queen of Scots, till the Affair ſhould 
be cleared, well knowing ſhe ſhould not 
want means to prolong it as ſhe pleaſed. 
Beſides, how / much foever ſhe pretend - 
ed not to be fully informed, ſhe: knew 
enough to judge, that the Scots would 
bring good Evidence againſt Mary, and 
thereby furniſh her with a very natural 
Excuſe, to require a farther Examina- 
tion. All this was extremely agreeable 
to the Scheme ſhe had laid, and afford- 
ed her means to ſilence the French and 


. Spaniſh Ambaſſadors, who preſſed her 


continually in behalf of the captive 
Queen. - She told them, ſhe intended 
to aſſiſt Mary with all her Forces, and 
reſtore her to her former Dignity ; but 
that deceney required the Queen ſhould. 
firſt be cleared, in the Eyes of the Pub- 
lick, of the Crime ſhe was charged 
with, and that all poſſible Expedition 
was uling to make her Innocence ap- 


The Earl of Murray was very much 
at a Loſs what anſwer he ſhould return 
to Elizabeth's Summons. It was dan» 


gerous for a Regent of Scotland to put 
to Arbitration an Affair already decid - 
ed by the Parliament, and diſhonour-; 
able to anſwer before a foreign Power. 
But on the other hand, he could ſup- 
port himſelf only by the Aſſiſtance of 

England ;, 


Throne? Beſides, he was afraid his Re- 
fuſal would be conſtrued as a Sign, he 
miſtruſted the Juſtice of his Cauſe. So, 


after conſulting his Friends upon ſo nice 


a Point, he reſolved to go himſelf to 
York with eleven Deputies, who were 
appointed to aſſiſt him. Theſe were, 
James Douglas Earl of Morton, Adam 
Biſhop of Orney, Robert Commenda- 
tor of Dumfermling, and Patric Lord 
Lindſay. Mary nominated the Lords 
Herris, Levingſton, Boyd, Gavin Com- 
mendator of Kylwyning, Jobu Gordon 


of Locbeinvarr, James ' Cockburne' of 


Skirling, Knight, and the Biſhop of 
Roſs.” Elizabeth commiſſioned Thomas 


Howard Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Rat- 


cliff Earl of Suſſex, and Sir Ralph Sad- 
ler, to hear what both Parties had to 


ſay, whether for or againſt. All theſe 
| Lotds came to Vork on the ſame Day, 


namely, the 4th of October. 11 
In order to underſtand fully what 


paſſed at the Conference of York, and 


at another afterwards at Hampton Court, 
it will be neceſſary to know what is 
ſaid upon this Occaſion in Melvil's 
Memoirs. Without this K, there is 
no comprehending any Thing by Bu- 
chanan's Account, and ſtill leſs by Cam- 
den' s, who endeavoured ©. rather to 
darken; than clear the Affair. What 
Melvil relates is a Secret, equally un- 
known to Buchanan and Camaen. 


Very likely, the Duke of Norfolk, 


who had loſt his Dutcheſs laſt Lear, 
had now formed the Project of marry- 
ing the Queen of Scots, before he re- 
paĩred to Zork, At leaſt, it may be af- 
firmed; this Lord was Mary's princi- 
pal Friend in England. For which 
reaſon he accepted the Commiſſion of 


\ 
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England; how much leſs,” if England 
ſhould reſolve to reſtore Mary to the 


preſiding at the 7ork Conference, only 
to hinder the Succeſs Elizabeth expect. 
ed, and to break her Meaſures, W. 
ever ſecret the Queen's Project was, the 
Duke of Norfolk, it ſeems, had entire 
Knowledgeof it, Courtiers having uſual: 
ly a wonderful Sagacity, to diſcover 
what the Prince would keep moſt pri- 
vate. Nay, it is ſaid, he had or lered 
the 'Earl of Weſtmoreland, 'his Lieute: 
nant in the Preſidentſhip of the North; 
to kill the Earl of Murray when he 
came upon' the Borders, and ſeize all 
his Papers, in order to deſtroy the 
Proofs he was bringing againſt the 
Queen of Scots, but altering his Mind, 
had revoked the Order. In the begin- 
ning of the Conference, he ſtarted ſe- 
veral Incidents to retard the Conclu- 
ſion of the Affair in Debate. © But at 
laſt, perceiving all his Endeavours 
would avail only for a Delay of a few 
Days, he opened his Mind to Liding- 
ton, who, though ſuſpected by all the 
King's Party, had attended the Regent 
as Deputy and Secretary of State. The 
Duke told this Lord, that he could 
not imagine what had induced the Scots 
to come and accuſe their Queen before 
Engliſh Commiſſioners ; that they great- 
ly diſhonoured their Nation; and would 
one Day be-reſponſible for it. Liding- 
ton replied, he was very glad to find 
him of this Opinion, that for his part, 
he had done his utmoſt to hinder the 
Regent from taking this ſtep ; that 
Kircaldie had done the ſame, but to no 
Purpoſe: and if he had accompanied 
the Regent, it was only in hopes to ſuc- 
ceed better in Eugland, and deſired 
him to talk with the Regent, and try 
to diſſuade him from accuſing the 
Queen. The Duke of Norfolk knowing 
by this, the Ear of Murray's Proceed- 
: ings 
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ings were not approved by all his Party 
1d that even Remonſtrances had been 
made to him upon this Occaſion, hoped, 
by ſpeaking to him himſelf, to prevail 
with him in ſome Meaſure. He talked 
with him therefore in private, and re- 
preſenting to him what he had before 
ſaid to Lidingtan, added he was much 
miſtaken, if he imagined Elizabeth in- 
tended to give Sentence ppon the Differ- 
ence he and his Part with the 
Queen of Scots: but that her ſole aim 


Vas to make them ſubſervient to her own 


Ends: That if he deſired to be con- 
vinced of this, he had only to require 
a Promiſe under her own Hand, to 
ive Sentence as ſoon as the Proofs 
ſrould be produced, and to ſupport the 
King of. Scotland's Party, in caſe the 
Queen his Mother was found guilty, 

e added, the Queen would never give 
any ſuch Promiſe in writing, and there- 
by demonſtrate, ſhe ſought only to a- 


muſe them. In ſhort, he ſo managed 


the Regent, that, before they parted, 
they agreed, that when he was called 


upon to produce his Evidences, he 


ſhould demand a previous engagement 
from the Queen, ſuch as the Duke had 
ſuggeſted to him, The Earl of Mur- 
ray imparted this Agreement to none 
but Lidington and Sir James Melvil, 
who liked it extremely. 

At the next Meeting, the Regent 
being preſſed to give in his Proofs a- 
Sint the Queen of Scots, replied, as 
he had agreed with the Duke of Nor- 


folk, to the great Surprize of the Hear- 


ers, except thoſe who were in the Secret. 
It was reſolved therefore to write to the 
Queen, to inform her of this new and 


unexpected Difficulty, and to know. 


whether ſhe would give the Regent of 
Scotland the Engagement he demanded. 
34 . | 
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Her Anſwer was, ſhe thought it very 


ſtrange her word could not be taken, 
but that a writing under her own Hand 
ſhould be required, and prayed. the 
Earl of Murray to ſend two Deputies to 
acquaint her with his Reaſons. The 
Regent choſe for this Purpoſe Lidington 
and Macgil, to the great Amazement 
of the Reſt of the Deputies, who could 
not conceive that he ſhould truſt with 
ſuch a Commiſſion Secretary Lidington, 
- whom the whole Party were ſo Jea- 

Shortly after, the Queen deſired the 
Regent to come himſelf to London with 
the other Deputies, to which he con- 
ſented. When they were arrived, ſhe 
ene Commiſſioners to con- 
er with them, namely, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Cecil, the Earl of Leiceſter, the 
Lord lh, 94D © and Sir William 
Sadler. Probably, ſhe ſuſpected the 
Duke of Norfolk of ſome prevarication, 
and this ſuſpicion was not groundleſs. 
She earneſtly wiſhed, upon —.— Ac- 
counts, to have in her Hands the Proofs 
intended to be uſed, in ſupport of the 
Accuſation againſt the Queen of Scots. 
Firſt, to ſilence ſuch as murmured at 
her not endeavouring to reſtore that 
Princeſs. And indeed, it was manifeſt, 
if Mary were guilty of the Crime laid 
to her Charge, ſhe was unworthy of her 
Protection. Secondly, having theſe 
Proofs in her Power, ſhe would not on- 
ly have the Management of this Affair, 
but might alſo cauſe all delays to be 
conſidered as ſo many Favours to Mary, 
who, in all appearance, would not dare 
to preſs her to give Sentence. Spite and 
Jealouſy might poſſibly be a third 
Reaſon, Elizabeth being lecretly pleaſed. 
with her RivaPs ſhame. In the firſt 
Conferences at Hampton Court, the 

LI Englig 
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Engliſh Commiſſioners were very urgent 
with the Earl of Murray, to give in his 
Proofs againſt the Queen of Scots. He 
anſwered, it was with extreme reluct- 
ance that he could reſolve to accuſe the 
Queen his Siſter, and ſhould never pro- 
ceed to this extremity, unleſs it were for 
the real good and welfare of all Scotland: 
That therefore he required the Queen of 
England's written Promiſe, to protect 
the King, in caſe the Queen his Mo- 
ther were found Guilty. 
The Affair ſtanding thus, and : the 
Earl of Murray ſtill perſiſting in his 
demand, the Earl of Morton happened 
to be informed of his Agreement with 
the Duke of Norfolk, by ſome one 
whom Mary had truſted with the Secret. 
Then it-was, Morton came to know the 
true Motive of the Regent's Conduct, 
which hitherto ſeemed to him incom- 
prehenſible, ſince he refuſed to accuſe 
the Queen, though he was come into 
England for that yery Purpoſe. He 
imparted the Secret to ſome of his 
Collegues, and they reſolve to acquaint 
Secretary Cecil with it. What paſſed 
afterwards between Cecil and the Earl 
of Murray is not known; but it, may 
be conjectured by what followed, that 
Murray ſuffered himſelf to be prevailed 
with, to act quite contrary to his En- 
gagement with the Duke of Norfolk. 
At the firſt Meeting after this Diſco- 
very, the Engliiþ Commiſſioners de- 
manding that the Proofs againſt the 
Queen thould be given in, and the Re- 


gent refuſing it, all the Scots, except 


Lidington, were for producing them. 
Then Woed, Secretary to the Regent, 


pretending a zeal for his Maſter, ſaid, 


it was not from a ſpirit of Cavil, as 
ſome thought, that the Regent would 
not give in the Accuſation, but becauſe 


8 


the Queen of England refuſed the Pro- 
miſe required: That this Promiſe being 
given, he would immediately deliver 
the Accuſation and Proofs which he had 
all ready; and with that, he took the 


Papers out of his Boſom, and ſhewed 


them to every body. But whilſt he was 
holding them up, the Biſhop of Orkney 
eaſily ſnatched them out of his Hand, 


and gave them to the Engliſh Commil. 


ſion<rs. It is evident, Murray had been 


gained by Elizabeth's Miniſters, and 


took this way,only to fave in ſome man- 
ner his Promiſe to the Duke of Norfolk, 
With this Key it will be eaſy to under- 
ſtand what Buchanan and Camden ſay 
about the Tork Conferences, which I 
ſhall but juſt mention, becauſe as theſe 
two Hiſtorians were ignorant of the 
Duke of Norfolk's ſecret Intentions, and 
the Motives of the Regent's Conduct, 
what they have related cannot be of 
much ſervice towards clearing this Part 
of the Hiſtory. Win 376 7 50 
At the York Conferences, Mary's 
Deputies were heard firſt, They pro- 
teſted that the preſent Proceedings ſhould 
not be prejudicial to the Rights of Scot- 
land, ſince Queen Elizabeth had no 
Power to meddle with the Affairs of 
that Kingdom. Then they ſet forth at 
large the Injuries received by the Queen 
of Scots from her own Subjects, and 
craved Elizabeth's Aſſiſtance to recover 
her Throne. The Earl of Murray an- 
ſwered, That Bothwell was Author of 
the King's murder : That he carried a- 
way the Queen with her own Conſent, 
and publickly married her : That after- 
wards, ſhe reſigned the Crown to the 
Prince her Son: That this Reſignation 


was confirmed by the States, and it was 


not in his Power to alter what the States 
had ratified. Mary's Deputies replied, 
That 


w—_— c — — — — 
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That the Queen's Marriage with Both- » Lands, which were fince fallen into the 


well was not a ſufficient Reaſon to de- 
poſe her, becauſe Bebel was legally 
acquitted : That beſides, it was mani: 
feſt, Bethwell was only a Pretence made 
uſe of by the Rebels to act againſt. the 
Queen, fince they might have taken 
him if they had pleaſed; but they let 
him eſcape, becauſe the Queen. alone 
was what they aimed at. Then they 
made appear, that the Reſignation 
of the Crown was extorted by dorce, 
ſince it was not in the Queen's power 
to refuſe it. n 1; 556 

Both Parties being heard upon theſe 
general Points, the Engliſþ Commiſſi- 
oners declared, they could not admit 
of the Proteſtation againſt the Queen's 
being a competent Judge, by,realon, of 
her right of Sovereignty over the King- 
dom of Scotland. As to the Regent's 
Anſwer, they ſaid, the Qgeen having 
commiſſioned them to hear what the 
Deputies of Scotland had to ſay againſt 
their Queen, they could not allow the 
Determination of the States to be valid, 
becauſe the Queſtion was to know, 
whether they had juſt grqunds to deter- 
mine in the Manner they had done, 
which could not be known till the Rea - 
ſons, on which their Determination was 
built, were examined. Then they ap- 
pointed the 7th of Offober to examine 
the eee i e lia 

At this ſame Meeting, the Duke of 
Nerfolk, who ſought only to gain Time, 
required, that the Regent ſhould, do 
homage to the Queen for the Kingdom 


of Scotland. But Lidington anſwered 


for him, and affirmed, the Kingdom 
of Scotland owed no Homage to; Eng- 


land; that if the Kings of Scotland had 
formerly done any, it was only for the 


Earldom of Huntington and ſome other 


ſentment of the 


fend them againſt ſuch as ſhould 
give them any Diſturbance upon this Ac- 


Hands of the Engliſh. ' _ | 
Between this, and the next Meeting, 


on the 7th of OFober,. it was that the 
Earl, of Murray made. the fore · men 


tioned Agreement with the Duke of 


| Norfolk. Lidington opened this Seſſion 


with a Speech directed to the Regent 
and Deputies of Scotland, telling them, 
That whereas it appeared, by the, Autbo- 
rity granted by the Queen of England to 
her: Commiſheners, that. her cubol? De- 


7 was to engage the Scots 1a throw a 


lemiſh on the Reputation of their, Kings 
Mother, they would therefore do well to 
confiaer carefully beforehand, cohat. Ha. 
zard they * themſelves to, and how 
they would draw upon themſelves the Re- 
101 ween, ber Relations, 
and Friends, and the Indignation. of, all 
Europe, ould they impeach. her of a 
rime which mut ſtain ber Honour, and 
in ſo. publick a Manner, before the En- 
glſh, the profeſſed Enemies of Scotland : 
"at Account would they te able to give 
their King when he came to Age, of a 
Charge ſo bold and diſbonourable to the 
Ring, to, his Mother, and to the whole. 
Nation? He therefore, for bis Part, 
4 5 tit neceſſary io wave ſo ſcandalous. 
an Accuſation; or if they would proceed, 


it was requiſite, at leaft, that the Queen 


of England ſhould expreſly engage to de- 
38 


count. He concluded, with ſaying, 
that be thought: it his Duty, to give them. 
this Advice, as he was Secretary of Scots, 
land., word 

It is eaſy, to perceive, that the Drift 
of this Speech was to give the Regent 
an Excuſe to drop the Accuſation, ac- 
cording to his hh, pa with the. 
Duke of Norfolk. He was come from 
| Scotland: 


— 


— 
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Scotland on purpoſe to accuſe the Queen, 
being provided with all the Proofs he 
intended to uſe: But by the Duke of 
Norfolk's Suggeſtion, had altered his 
Mind. It was neceſſary therefore to 
find a Pretence for that Charge, and 
this Pretence e furniſhed him 
with, by laying before him ſuch plau- 
ſible Reaſons. Camden and Buchanan 
were at a-Loſs for the Reaſon of the 
Earl of Murray's ſudden Change. 
Camden would infinuate, that the En- 
gagement he demanded of Elizabeſbh, 
was dhly a Cavil, to hide his Miſtruſt 
of the Juſtice of his Cauſe. He ſays, 
the Engliſþ Commiſſioners preſſed him 
very much to give Proofs of the Accu- 
fation, which as yet appeared to be 


founded only upon a few Letters from 


the Queen, ſo much the more ſuſpicious, 
as Lidington had privately intimated, 
he himſelf had often counterfeited her 
Hand. But I believe Camden would 
have been puzzled to prove, that any 
of the Articles of the Accuſation were 
examined at York. Bhchanan, who 
knew as little of the Secret as Camden, 
though he was one of the Scorch Depu- 
ties, pretends, the Regent, purely out 
of Conſcience, ſcrupled to accuſe- his 
Siſter before Foreigners. 

The York Conference breaking off, 
and being, as I faid, removed to 
Hampton Court before new Commiſ- 
fioners, the Regent, or Wood his Se- 
cretary, ſuffered the Accuſation, with 
the Proofs, to be ſnatched out of his 


Hand. * Which done, a Day was ap- 


pointed for the Scots to inlarge upon 
their Proofs. The Regent agreed to it, 
and demanded that Mary's Deputies. 


ſhould he preſent, that they might urge 
their Objections, and Matters be more 
fully cleared. But when the Day came, 


Mary's Deputies produced a formal Re- 
vocation of their Commiſſion, ”'and an 
Exception againſt the Znglih Commiſ. 
ſioners, unleſs. the French. and Spaniſh 
Ambaſſadors were joined with them. 
Mary demanded farther, that the Earl 
of Murray ſhould be ſent to Priſon, af. 
firming, ſhe could convict him of be. 
ing Author of the King's Murder; 
This Revocation, uſt at the critical 
Time, when the Proofs againſt Mary 
was going to be examined, gave Occa- 
fion to ſuſpect, ſhe thought herſelf un- 
able to anſwer the Purpoſe. Whilſt 
ſhe was made to. hope that Matters 
would not come to the producing and 
examining the Proofs, ſhe had Tee a 
full Power with her Deputies. | But as 
ſoon as ſhe found Elizabeth, inſtead of 
ſerving her as ſhe expected, ſought to 
bring to light what was capable of diſ- 
honouring her, ſhe. believed it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to avoid ſuch an Exa- 
mination. For this Reaſon, ſhe revok- 
ed the Commiſſion to her Deputies, 
excepted againſt the Zxg/;jþ Commiſ- 
ſioners, and required an impoſſible 
Condition, knowing the French and 
Spaniſh Ambaſſadors would not receive 
a Commiſſion from Eliaabetb, and that 
the Queen would not ſuffer them to be 
concerned in the Affair. In ſhort, ſhe 
did not offer to prove the Earl of Muy- 
ray guilty of the King's Death, till ſhe 
had revoked' the' Power 'of thoſe who 
were to have accuſed him in her Name. 
All theſe Things give Occaſion to be- 
lieve, ſhe dreaded the Event of this 
Examination, though by her Letters to 
Elizabeth, it ſhould ſeem, ſhe moſt 
earneſtly defired to have an Opportu- 
nity to make her Innocence appear be- 
fore her. | | e 
Elizabeth did not much trouble her- 
| | ſelf 
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ſelf about theſe Acts, Her Deſign was 
not to judge the Queen of Scots, but to 
draw from her Accuſation and the 


Proofs, a Pretence to detain her till 


the Affair ſnould be fully cleared, being 
reſolved never to think. it ſufficiently 
explained either for or againſt, but to 
teſtify however ſhe ſhould be very glad 
to find her innocent. I ſay only to 
teſtify; for certainly ſhe was pleaſed to 
have in her Hands proper Proofs. to 
ſhow, upon Occaſion, that ſhe could 
not juſtify her. She acted this part a 
good while. + 2 
In fine, though Mary had excepted 
againſt | the Engliſh. Commiſſioners, 
they proceeded however to the Exa- 
mination, of the Proofs, The Earl of 
Murray produced the - Confeſſions of 
thoſe who were executed for being con- 
cerned in the King's Murder. Then 
he read the Decree. of the States, con- 
firming the Queen's Reſignatipn of the 
Crown to the King her Son. After 
which, he produced the fatal Caſket, 
which Bothwell would have taken from 
the Caſtle of Edinburgh, and ſhowed 
the Letters, Verſes, and Contracts be- 
fore mentioned. This is what Bu- 
cbanan, who was preſent, atteſts. But 
Camden, without deſcending to any 
Particulars, contents himſelf with ſay- 
ing, The Earl of Murray endeavoured 
to prove ber guilty of her Huſband's 
Murder, by conjettural Proofs and Cir- 
cumſtancet, by ſome few Aſfidavits, by 
certain Love-Letters and Verſes writ, as 
be affirmed, with the Queen's own Hand. 
But theſe Letters and Verſes were little 
regarded, there being no Name or Dale 
to them. 422 

Bucbanan's Hiſtory was publiſhed 
when Camden writ his Annals. The 
frlt atteſts, that in the Caſket were 
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found Letters containing the whole 
Conſpiracy againſt the King, and the 
Queen's Rape, beſides the Contracts. 
Camden inſiſts upon ſome Letters and 
Verſes, and even inſinuates they were 
forged, Had he writ firſt, he might 
have ſuppoſed his Aſſertions would nor 
be queſtioned. But as he wrote forty 
Years after Buchanan, he ought, in 
my Opinion, either to have poſitively 
denied or explained the Facts related 
by» that Hiſtorian, And therefore, as 
he does not confute them, it is plain 
he had nothing material to object to 
them. He farther adds, Murray gave 
the Commiſſioners a Book of Bu- 
chdnau's, intitled, The Detection, where. 
in was à particular Account, of the 
King's Death, with the Vouchers: But 
that it found little Credit with the Com- 
miſſioners, becauſe the Author. was 4 
mercenary Writer. As to the Confeſ- 
ſions of thoſe, that were put to Death, 
he ſays in another Place, they all de- 
clared the Queen innocent with their 
laſt Breath. "Here he owns, the De- 
poſitions of the ſame People were pro- 
10 85 ainſt her, but anſwers them 
not. He adds however, that Elizabeth 


was very well pleaſed that theſe Accuſa- 


tions had ſomething impaired the Queen 
of Scots Reputation. But if the Cotn- 
miſſioners gave no Credit to the Proofs 
of the Accuſers, as he would inſinuate, 
Mary's Reputation could not be im- 
pair*d, but on'the contrary, ſhe would 
have been fully cleared. a 
The Examination being ended, Eli. 

zabeth torbore to decide either for or 
againſt, as ſhe had reſolved. Mean 
while, as Mary's Friends were endea- 
vouring to raiſe Troubles in Scotland, 
and theRegent's Preſence was neceſſary, 
Elizabeth took Occaſion to put off 
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the Concluſion of the Affair till a 
more convenient Time. Thus ſhe ob- 
tained her Deſires, that is, -a-Pretence 
to detain Mary till the Aﬀair was more 
fully cleared, and withal, Proofs which 
would very probably hinder the Queen 
and her Friends from ſolliciting a De- 
ciſion. Buchanan affirms, ſhe cauſed 
the Scotch Deputies to be told, that 
thus far ſhe did not ſee any thing 
blameable in the Conduct of the Scots. 
Camden ſays, on the contrary, ſhe ab- 
horred their Inſolence. Melvil adds, 
| ſhe acquainted Mary, that ſhe believed 
her wrongfully accuſed, and could not 
enough deteſt the Inſolence of . her Ac- 
cuſers; nor ſhould the Accuſation be 
ever made publick, The Difference 
between Camden and Melvil is, that 
Melvil relates this only to ſhow to what 


height Elizabeth carried her Diſſimula- 


tion; but Camden pretends to infer 
from thence, ſhe believed her innocent. 
After all, the Accounts of theſe three 
Authors may be equally tfue, becauſe 
Elizabeib's ſcheme was to leave the Affair 
undetermined, and to put both Parties 
in hopes of her Favour. Buchenan ſays, 
before the Conference ended, Murray 
offered to clear himſelf of the * * 
Murder before Mary's Deputies: But 
that they thought proper to drop their 
Accuſation. They could hardly do 
otherwiſe, for though they might have 
hoped to convict him, their Com- 
miſſion was revoked. | 
Though, according to Melvil, Eli- 
zabeth ſaid ſhe would not ſee the Earl 
of Murray any more, ſhe had however 
ſeveral private Conferences with him. 
In theſe Conferences it was, that he 
informed her of all that had paſſed be- 
tween him and the Duke 915 Norfolk, 


and ſhowed her Letters from Mary, 


which had been intercepted in Scotland, 
wherein ſhe complained in very harſh 
Terms, of the Treatment ſhe receiv'd 
ſince her coming to England. More. 
over, ſhe hinted to her Friends; that 
they ſhould not be diſcouraged at what 
had paſſed at Tor and Hampton Court, 
and that ſhe expected a powerful Aid 
from a certain Place which ſhe would 
not name. - Theſe Letters, added to 
what was diſcovered at the ſame Time, 
that the Pope was labouring to raiſe a 
Rebellion in England, by means of 
Ridolfi a Florentine Merchant, and to 
Lidington's frequent Conferences with 


the Duke of Norfolk, who was become 


very ſuſpected, obliged Elizabeth to 
order the Queen of Scots to be remoy- 
ed to Tutbury Caſtle in Staffordſhire. 
The Duke of Norfolk. ſo ex- 
aſperated againſt the Earl o ; Murray, 
that he had reſolved to have him 
murdered in his return to Scotlund. 
But Throckmorios having teconciled 
them, the Duke defiſted from his De- 
ſigh. Melvil affirms, Murray pro- 


miſed Elizabetb to ſend her the Letters 


the Duke ſhould write to him, and that 
he performed his Promiſe. 

hilt theſe things paſſed in Exg- 
land, the French Court was thinking of 
3 their Deſign of carrying 
away by Force the Prince of Conde from 
his Houle at Noyers. The Peace 
granted to the Huguenots was only to 
amuſe them. Happily for the Prince, 
he had notice of it time enough to 
eſcape to Rochelle, This ſtratagem 
failing, the Perſecution againſt the 


Huguenots was renewed with greater 
Fury 


than ever. The KRI forbid 
them the Exerciſe of their eligion, 
and baniſhed all their Miniſters. Where- 
upon, they ſued for Aid to Elizabeth, 
oj ; who 
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who ſent them a hundred thouſand 
Crowns of Gold, with a good Train of 
Artillery. She ſaw plainly this was a 
Conſequence of the Councils held at 
Bayonne, and that if ſhe ſuffered the 
Haguenots to be oppreſſed, the Flames 
would ſoon reach England. What 
confirmed her in this Opinion was, 
that the Duke of Alva proceeded in the 
ſme Manner in the Eow-Countries, 
and plainly ſhowed, he intended utter - 
ly to deſtroy the Proteſtant Religion in 
theſe Provinces, and make the King 
abſolute, The Prince of Orange lad 
brought-an Army from Germany to try 
to ſtop the Execution of his Deſign, 
but for want of Money to pay it, was 
forced to retire among the Huguenots of 
France, This Accident compelling 
many Flemiſh Families to fly to Eng- 
land for Refuge, the Queen gave them 
leave to ſettle in ſeveral good Towns, 
where they contributed very much to 
cauſe Trade to flouriſh. 
About the cloſe of the Year an Ac- 
cident happened, which occaſioned a 
rre] between the Queen, the King 

of Spain, and the Duke of A/va. The 


Genoa Merchants, and fome others of 


ltaly, having a great Sum of Money 
in Spain, and reſolving to ſend it into 
the Low-Countries, obtained a Paſs- 
port of the King of Spain, and put 


the Money on board ſome Veſſels of 
Biſcay, Theſe Ships being attacked in 
their Paſſage by French » did 


with great difficulty eſcape into Ply- 
mouth, Falmouth, and Southampton. 
As ſoon as the Queen had notice of it, 
ſhe ordered the Magiſtrates of thoſe 
Places to treat the Spaniards civilly, 
and aſſiſt them in caſe the Pyrates at- 
tempted any thing againſt them. The 
Spaniſh Ambaſſador telling her the 


Spain's. Upon 


Money belon to the King his Ma- 
ſter, obtained leave to have it landed. 
His Deſign was to carry it by land to 
ſome Port nearer the Low-Countries. 
But, at the ſame Time, Cardinal de 
Chatillon, who was then in England, 
informed the Queen that the Money 
belonged to ſome Merchants, and that 


the Duke of Alva was to ſeize it to help 


him to carry on the War. This was 
alſo. confirmed by other People. So, 
to deprive the Duke of Ava of this 
Aſſiſtance, ſhe took the Money by way 
of loan, and gave ſecurity for the Pay-- 
ment. Some time after, the Duke of 
Alva demanding the Money, the 
Queen replied, ſhe would punctually 
return it, as ſoon as it appeared by 
good Proofs that it was the King «f | 
this refuſal, the Duke 
ſeized the Effects of the Engliſh, and 
ſent the Owners to Priſon; and the 
Queen did the like by the Flem:ngs. A 
few Days after, ſhe iſſued a Proclama- 
tion upon this Occaſion, which the op - 
niſþ Ambaſſador anſwered in Print, But 
this did not ſatisfy him; he diſperſed 
very inſolent Libels, containing grat- 
ing Reflections upon the Queen's Re- 
putation. For this he was kept under a 
Guard for a Day or two. Ihe Queen 
complained to the King of Spain of 
his Ambaſſador's Inſolence; but could 
obtain no Satisfaction. | 
This Difference between the Qneen 
and Philip II. was quickly followed b 
a Diſturbance at Court. Among al 
Elizabeth's Miniſters and Counſellors, 
there was not one ſo heartily attached 
to his Miſtreſs's Intereſt as Cecil, who 
was Secretary of State, All the reſt 
had their private Views, ta which they. 
ſtrove to adapt the Queen's and the 


Nations Intereſt, But Cecil minded 
EE: only 
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only the Queen's, and was in great Fa- 
vour with her. Therefore to him 
chiefly ſhe imparted her moſt ſecret 


Thoughts with reſpect to the Govern- 
ment of the State. Several Privy 


Counſellors were engaged in the Queen 
of Scots Party 3 chat is, they withed 
the Crown of England was ſecured to 


her, in caſe Elizabeth died without 
Iſſue. They were of Opinion, it was 


a Thing agreeable to Equity, Juſtice, 
and the Laws of the Land; and pre- 
tended it was the only Way to prevent the 
Troubles which might happen after the 
Queen's deceaſe. But Elizabeth thought, 
that when they conſidered the publick 
Advantages, they did not ſufficiently 
attend to her ſafety. Mary did not 

retend only to be, Elizabeth's pre- 
bee Heir: It was well known her 
Pretenſions reached much farther, and 
that many were perſwaded, her Title 
was preferable to the Queen's. If 
therefore ſhe was appointed Elizabeth's 
Succeſſor, it could be only in virtue of 
her Birthright, and not in Conſequence 
of Henry VIII's Will, where ſhe was 
not ſo much as named; whereas many 
thought Elizabeth derived her Title 
ſolely from thence. So, in taking this 
Courſe, the Title of the two Queens 
would have been put in Oppoſition, 
yery much to Elixabetb's Advantage. 
Conſequently her Fear was, this No- 
mination would increafe the Number of 
Mary's Friends, and in the End endea- 
vours would be uſed to fer her on the 
Throne before the Time appointed. 
All who were diſpleaſed with the Go- 
vernment thought the Nation would 
get by the Change. The Catholicks 
heartily bed it, and amongſt the 
- Proteſtants themſelves, there were ma- 
ny to whom it -was indifferent which 


that of her running a mani 


but be very prejudicial to Trade. They 


Ways enough to effect his Ruin. But 


to ſee into their Aim, and the Motive 


Queen was on the Throne, becauſe they 
made no great Confcience of conform. 
ing to all the Changes which might be 
made in Religion, as was tlie Caſe more 
than once. It was therefore, of great 
Moment to Elizabeth, tochinder. Man 
from being nominated to ſucceed her, 
So, ſhe could not but have a great Re. 
gard for thoſe, whom ſhe ſaw fincerely 
attached to her private Intereſt. A. 
mong theſe Cecil wa the Chief, and it 
was he alſo whom Mary's Friends con- 
ſidered as her moſt dangerous Enemy, 
and the rather, as he had frequently 
ſhown his Inclination to the Houſe of 
Suffolk, before the Death of the Dutcheſs 
of that Name. This was the real Mo- 
tive of a Plot laid in the Beginning of 
the Lear 1369, to ruin thut Minilter, 
The Duke of Norfolk, the Marquiſs of 
Wincheſter, the Earls of  Northumber- 
land, Weſtmoreland, Arundel, Pembroke, 
[ Leiceſter] and others, entered into this 
ſort of Conſpiraey. They, gceuſed 
Cecil of being the Cauſe of he een“ 
detaining the Span; Money, and by 

FA Riſk of 
a War with Spain, which could not 


- 


flattered” themſelves, that upon this 
Charge the Queen would ſend the 
Secretary to Priſon, and then they 
made no Queſtion they ſhould find 


the Queen being too quick-fighted not 


of their Plot, commanded them ſilence 
in ſuch a Manner, as deſtroyed all their 
hopes of Succeſs either then or for the 
Future, We ſhall ſee preſently with 
what view they projected to deprive 
the Queen of this Miniſter. 
The ſndden Quarrel between the 
Queen and the King of Spain, obliging 
the 


reat Re. 
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the Eng liſb Merchants to ſend their Ef- 


fects to Hamburgh, the Duke of Ala 


rohibited all Commerce with Eagland. 
hen. he appointed certain Spies in all 
the Sea, Ports, to give him Information 


' of thoſe that acted contrary tothe Pro- 


l;bition.- Of this number was one Story 
an Enęliſb Roman Catholick, who was 
very buſy in diſcovering the private 
Trade ſtill driven by ſeveral Perſons 
with the Engliſs, notwithſtanding the 
Prohibition: But his diligence coft him 
dear. Some time after, being drawn 
on board a Veſſel, which he was told 
had brought over Engliſb Goods, and 
ſome Heretical Books, he was carried to 
England, where he languiſhed in Priſon 
ſome Fears, and at laſt was condemned 
to die. d M e den ile £ 
The Engliſþ Merchants met with no 
better Treatment in Spain than in the 
Netherlands. Philip ordered all their 


Effects to be ſeized, by way of Reprifals - 
for the Maney ſtopped in England. But 


this did not ſatisfy: him. To be more 
fully revenged of Elizabeth; he endea · 
voured to bribe the Duke of Norfolk to 


raiſe à Rebellion in England, and the 


Earl of Ormond to do the fame in Jre- 
and; but theſe two Lords diſcbyered 
it to the Queen. On the other Hand, 
though there was no War proclaimed 
between England and Spain, the Engliſb, 
on pretenee of the Injury done to their 


Countrymen, fell upon all the Merchant- 


Ships belonging to the Spaniards. They 


did fo much Damage to Philip's Sub- 


jects, by theſe continual Cruiſings, that 


the Queen fearing to be involved in a 
formal War, was forced to reſtrain them 
by Proclamations; | 
Whilſt the Eng. Trade ſuffered in 
Spain and the Netherlangs, it was like 
to be quite loſt in Muſcauy, by the 
36 | 


* 
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Avarice of the Engliſh Merchants, who 
had angered the Czar. But the Queen 
ſpeedily ſent thither Sir Thomas. Ran- 
dolph, who-ſo! manag' d the Czar, that 
he obtained divers Privileges for the 
Ruſſia Company, Shortly aſter, the 
Car ſent an Ambaſſador to the Queen, 
to offer a perſonal Alliance. Though it 
was no great Honour to be allied with a 
Prince ſo notorious for his Cruelties, ſhe 
thought proper however, for the benefit 
of, her Subjects, to make a Treaty with- 
him, mutually promiſing to afford one 
another Refuge, in Caſe either ſhould be 
dethron'd. i | 

Whilſt Elizabeth. was treating with 
the Ruſſian. Ambaſſador, Plots were 
forming in England, which might have 
proved fatal to her, had they not been 
prevented. Some of the Queen of Scois 
chief Friends, the ſame who would have 
deſtroyed Cecil, had projected to marry 
her to the Duke of Norfo/k. The Earl 
of Leiceſter himſelf was in the Plot; 
but in all Appearance, it was only to 
be let into the Secret, and diſcover 
every Thing to the Queen. It is hardly 
to be doubted, that they who under- 
took this Affair, were ſet to york by 
the Duke of Norfolk himſelf, though he 
let his Friends proceed, without appear- 
ing in it himſelf; The Occaſion or 
Pretence of this Project was this: TwWas 
ſaid, Elizabeth intending never tomarry, 
the Queen of Scotland might happen to 
eſpoule a foreign Prince and a Papiſt, 
in which Caſe the Proteſtant. Religion 
would be liable to great Danger, ſince 
it was not impoſſible that the young 
King her Son ſhould die before her. It 
was therefore neceflary, to think be- 
times of marrying Mary to a Proteſtant 
Huſband, that ſhe might be reſtrained, 
in Caſe ſhe ſhould attempt any Thing 

I againff. 
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againſt Religion, when ſhe came to the 


Crown of England. It was ſaid fur- 


ther, no Engliſh Lord was more worthy 
of this Honour than the Duke of Nor- 


folk, who was a ſincere Proteſtant. But - 


to curb the Duke's Ambition, in Caſe 
he ſhould think of carrying it too far, it 
was reſolved he ſhould give his Daugh- 
ter in Marriage to the King of Scotland, 
that he might be concerned in the 
young Prince's Preſervation. - Such was 
the Project, which did not ſeem to have 
any Thing criminal, eſpecially as it was 
agreed, it ſhould not be executed with- 
out the Queen's Approbation. But, 
very probably, the Managers of this 
Affair had farther views. For, if they 
intended only the Good and Welfare of 
the Kingdom, why did they deſire to 
hide their Deſigns from the Queen, till 
they had ſo well taken their Meaſures, 
that it ſhould be impoſſible for her to 
hinder the Execution? But however, 
without ſtaying to examine whether it 
was the Earl of Murray that firſt in- 
ſpired the Duke of Norfoll with the 
thoughts of this Marriage, as Camden 
affirms contrary to all Appearance, the 
Queen of Scots was 1 e of the 
Project by the Biſhop of Roſs, who was 


very diligent in all her Concerns. At 


the ſame Time, ſhe was promiſed to be 


reſtor'd to the Threne of Scotland, and 
declared preſumptive Heir to Elizabeth, 
on the following Terms. | 
That as to the Succeſſion to the 
Crown of Exgland, ſhe ſhould attempt 
nothing to the Prejudice of Queen Eli- 
zabeth and her Iſſue. Rr: 
That ſhe ſhould conſent to a League 
- offenſive and defenſive between the 
t . Kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land. OT CORE SHIT SISA 


That ſhe ould confirm the Eſta- 
bliſhment of the Proteſtant Religion in 
Scotland. | | 95 

That ſhe ſhould pardon ſuch of her 
Subjects as had acted or appeared in 
Arms againſt her. 2 AE 3g 

That ſhe ſhould revoke the Aſſign- 
ment of her Right to the Kingdom of 
England, which ſne had made to the 
Duke of Anjou, the King of France's 
Brother. | , 

That ſhe ſhould marry the Duke of 
Nor. cri 165950 


Mary very readily accepted the Con- 
ditions annexed, all but the League, 
which ſhe ſcrupled at a little, becauſe 
ſhe was willing, before ſhe enter*d into 
it, to conſult the French King. She 
denied ſhe had made any Aſſignment to 
the Duke of Anjou, and yet offered to 
procure his Renunciation, if required, 
for the greater Security. 


As ſoon as Mary's Conſent was gain- 


ed, ſeveral Lords and Gentlemen were 
ſounded, whonot perceiving the Venom 
of the Project, approved it, but with 
this Proviſo, that nothing ſhould be 
done without the Queen's Conſent. It 
was alſo communicared to the Kings of 
France and Spain, who were very well 
pleaſed with it, though it be evident, 
they would have had no Reaſon to be 
ſo, if they had. believed, the Conditions 
would be punctually performed. The 
Proceedings of thoſe who had framed 
ſuch a Project, without conſulting the 
Queen, plainly ſhew, their Defign was 
to put the Affair in ſuch a ſtate, that it 
ſhould not be in her Power to hinder 
the Execution, when propoſed to her. 
The Duke of Norfolk thought himſelf 


ſo ſecure of Succeſs, that the Earl of 


Northumberland having acquainted him, 
that 


hat it 
linder 
her. 
mſelf 
I of 
him, 

that 


that Leonard Dacres intended to carry 
away the Queen of Scots, he deſired the 
Farl to hinder it, being apprehenſive 
ſhe would be conducted into Spain. 

This Affair paſſing through ſo many 
Hands, and being hardly any longer a 
3ecret, the Duke of Norfolk juſtly fear- 
ed, the Queen would be offended that. 
ſhe was not informed of it, and there. 
fore not to incenſe her more, he deſired . 
the Earl of Leiceſter to ſpeak of it to 
her. Leiceſter promiſed to do it the firſt 
Opportunity, and, yet delayed it from. 
Day to Day, ſo that all knew it, except 
the Queen, who, it is likely, Ee 
lgnorance. , However, ſhe was willing 
to-give the Duke Occaſion. to diſcloſe 
his Secret, by telling him one Day, co. 
beware upon what Pillow be laid bis 
Head; but he pretended not to under- 
ſtand what ſhe meant, chuſing rather 
that the Earl ſhould ſpeak to her firſt, 
becauſe he thought him his Friend. But 
it is ſaid, the Earl had acted in this Af. 
fair only to ruin him, becauſe he con- 
ſidered him as a dangerous Rival in the 
Queen's Favour. However this be, the 
Court being at Tichfield, the Earl of 
Leiceſter feigns himſelf very ill, and the 


Queen going to ſee him, he Oe? 


« + 4 


of Fear and Trouble, which ſhe eafily, 
perceiving, |, aſked him the Reaſon. 
Then begging her Pardon, for having 
ſo long .concealed from her a Secret 
which he ought to have told her, he 
diſcovered all that had paſſed concerning, 
the Duke of Norfo/t's Marriage with 
the Queen of Scots. After which, the 
Queen called the Duke into a Gallery, 
and taxing him with imprudence and 
raſhneſs for attempting this Marriage, 
without vouchſafing to impart his De- 
ſign to her, commanded him to deſiſt 
from this Project. The Duke owned, 
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ſuch  propofal had been made to him, 


that his Miſtre 


and he had conſented to it; but ſhewed. 
himſelf ſo regardleſs of it, that he told 


the Queen, his Revenues were not much 


leſs than thoſe of the whole Kingdom o 
Scotland, drained ' by civil Wars; and 
that when he was at his Tennis Court in 
Norwich, he thought himſelf as good as 
ſome Fipgs.. In ſhort, he promiſed. 
the Qye#n to think no more of the 
Marriage. Mean while, as afterwards, 

reeived ſhe did not look upon- him 
with the ſame Eye as before, that the 
Earl of Leiceſter was againſt him, and 


the Courtiers ſhunned him, he withdrew. 


from Court, without taking his leave of 


the Queen, and came to London, The 


ſame Day the Biſhop, of Roſs ſuing for 


the Enlargement of the Queen of Scots, . 


Elizabeth, in great diſgult, told him, 


to reſt ſatisfied, unleſs ſhe had a mind 
to ſee thoſe, on whom ſhe moſt relied, 
ſhorter by the Head. 
{This Affair being entirely divulged, 
the Queen, endeavoured by all Ways to 
get Information of ſuch particulars, as 
might have eſcaped che Far] of Leiceſ- 
ters Knowledge. As ſhe knew the Duke 
had frequent Conferences with the Earl 
of Murray, ſhe ſent Sir George Carey 
into Schi land, to deſire him to acquaint 
her with what he knew of the Matter. 
Mean-while, the Duke being privately 
warned by a Meſſage from the Earl of 
Leiceſter, that a Reſolution was taken 
to ſend him to the Tower, retired into 
Norfolt. But repenting. of this haſty. 
Step, which might render him ſuſpected, 
he returns to Court, after writing to 


the Queen to beg her Pardon, and to 


his Friends, to 1ntreat them to ſpeak to 
the Queen in his Behalf. Some Days 
after, the Queen received Letters. from 
| 4 n 0_ 


s had nothing to de but 


« — ‚ ͤͤũ c 
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Stetland, informing her of ſome Things ſhe expected. The two Earls knowing 
which had not come to her Knowledge, 
and which made her ſign a. Warrant to 
ſend the Duke of Norfolk to the Tower. 
Then the Biſhop. of R, who acted as 
the Queen of Scats Ambaſſador, was ex- 
amined, and Rido the Florentine was 
delivered to the Cuſtody of Sir ' Francis. 


themſelyes' guilty, and not dating to 
truſt tothe Queen's Mercy, took Arms, 
and drew ſome Forces together. 
The Rebels Deſign was to free the 
ken of Scots, though they mentioned 
her not in their Manifeſto. They faid 
only, their intent was, To reſtore the 


Walfſingham. The Lord Lumley was ar- Religion of their Forefathers, remove e. 
' reſted, the Earl of Pembroke was con- vil Counſellors fromthe Queen, and caiſe 
fineq to his own Houſe, and all the Jiſſtite to be done to the Dake of Norfolk, 
Reft who were 8 in the Project and the other Lords now in Priſon, or 
of the Duke of Norfol#? lage, were under Diſgrace. At the ſame Time, 
baniſhed the Court, except the Earl of they writ circular Letters to the Catho- 
TLeiceer. The Earls of Northumber- licks, inviting them to come and join 
land and Weſtmoreland made their Sub- with them. But moſt ſent the Letter 
miſſion to the Earl of Sir, Ebrd they received to the Qgeen, whether 
Preſident of the North. All theſe they were not willing to diſturb the 
Lords endeavoured to excuſe themſelves, Peace of the Realm, or were diſcourag- 


; 
LY 

| 
** 


by declating, they had approved the 
T 


oje& of the Duke's Marriage, on the 
exprels Condition, it ſhould not be 


conſummated without the Queen's Con- 


ſept. - 


% 


E lizabeth did not think fit to publiſh 


all ſhe knew of this Affair, wherein the 


prime Lords of the Kingdom were con- 
cerned. Beſides, ſhe had received, ſome 
time ſince, Advice of a Conſpiracy rea- 


dy to Break out, and conſequently, it 
might be very dangerous to uſe too 
great a ſeverity at ſuch a juncture. The 


Farls of Northumberland and Weſtmore- 


land, both very powerful in the North, 


had held together ſeveral Conferences, 
e the | 

which cauſed her to order them to. re- 
pair to Court. They made ſome dilato- 


ry Excuſes, but the Queen ſent them a 


more expreſs Order, to put them under 
a neceſſity of relinquiſhing their Enter- 


prize, or engaging in an open Rebellion, 
before they had taken proper Meaſures. 


This fecond Order produced the Effect 


Queen had Notice, and 


ed by the Duke of | No+folPs Impriſon- 
ment. Mean while, the Rebels coming 
to Durbam, burn all the Engl Bibles 
. e r- Books, and open- 
ly fay Mafs. Tlien they tharched to 
Clifford. Mont, where they took à Mu- 
ſter, and found their Army amounted 
to fonr thouſand Foot, and ſix hundred 
Horfe. Their chief Deſign was to free 
the Queer of Scots, in order to fet her 
at their Head; but upon the firſt News 
of this Rebellion, ſhe was conveyed to 
Coventry, a ſtrong City in' the Middle 
of the Kingdom, not to be taken with- 
out a formal Siege, for which the Re- 
bels were by no means prepared. Be. 
ſides, in marching thither, they would 
have gone into a Country, where the 
Inhabitants were not their Friends. 
Mean time, Forces were levying for 
the Queen in ſeveral Parts. The Earl 
of or had now ſeven thouſand Men, 
the Lord Clinton was at the Head of 
twelve thouſand, and the Earl of Cam- 
berland, with the Lord Scroop, were 


near 


nowing 
ring to 
Army, 


ee the 
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near Carliſie with a good Body of Troops, 
beſides the Garriſon which they had 
thrown into that City. So, the Rebels 
finding their Number not increaſe, 
thought proper to retire. to the Borders 
of the North, where they took Bernard 
Caſtle, but, preſently after, fearing to 
be ſurrounded, diſperſed themſelves. 
The Earl of Northumberland concealed 
himſelf [at Harclaw] in Scotland. The 
Earl of Weſtmoreland eſcaped into the 
Netherlands, where he ſpent the Reſidue 
of his Days, living upon a ſlender Pen- 
ſion allowed him by the King of Spain. 
The Rebels being thus diſperſed, ſome 
were hanged for an Example, Forty 
others, who were fled out of the King- 
dom, were convicted of High-Treafon 


and out-lawed, and their Sentence was 


confirmed by the next Parliament. Of 
this number were, Charles Nevil Earl 
of Weſtmoreland, Thomas Percy Earl of 
Northumberland, with his Counteſs, and 
Egremond Ratcliff, Brother to the Earl 
7 Suſſex. The Queen pardoned the 
reſt, who did not fly out of the Land. 
Some time before this Rebellion, the 
Duke of Alva ſent to the Queen Ciapine 
Vitelli, a famous Captain, to demand 
the Money which had been ſtopped. 
But his Commiſſion was ſo limited, that 
he was forced to write to the Duke of 
Alva for a more ample Power. The 
real Deſign of this Embaſſy was to have 
in England an experienced Leader to 
command the Rebels, and the Forces 
the Duke of Alva was to ſend over. 
Lamotbe Governor of Dunkirk, diſguiſed 


like a Sailor, had already founded the 


Ports, as he himſelf confeſſed after- 
wards. But the Queen broke all thefe 
Meaſures, by compelling the two 
Heads of the Rebels to take Arms ſoon- 
er than they had reſolved. 


37 
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This Rebellion was quickly followed 


by another, of which Leonard Dacres, 
a Gentleman of _the North, was the 


Head. He had ſofhe buſineſs at Court, 
which he was ſolliciting when the firſt 
Rebellion broke put. Upon the News, 
he went and offered his Setvice-to the 


Queen, who accepted it, becauſe ſhe 


knew he had a great Intereſt in the 


Northern Parts. Having received a 
Queen to raiſe 
Forces, he ſent to the Earls of Northum- 


Commiſſion from the 


berland and Weſtmoreland, that the 
Troops he ſhould raiſe by virtue of his 
Commiſſion, ſhould be at their Service, 
He even put them in hopes of foreign 


Succours, as certain Ambaſſadors at 


London had affured him. His chief 
Deſign was to carry away the 


being ſent to Coventry. So, finding 
himſelf at the Head of three thouſand 


Men, after taking ſome Caſtles, he re- 


ſolved to expect the Lord Hunſdon, who 
was marching towards him. with the 
Garriſon of Berwick, The Battle was 
fought near the little River Get. Da- 
cres behaved very gallantly, but being 
vanquiſhed, fled into Flanders, where 
he died. The Queen pardoned all his 


Followers. 


At the ſame Time, there were Com- 
motions in Ireland, in which, it appear- 


ed, the King of Spain was concerned, 


ſince he had difpatched thither Juan 
Mendoza, an Officer, to foment them. 
But they were eaſily allayed. 

It is uncertain, whether the Duke of 
Norfolk was concerned in the late Re- 
bellion in England. Several Circum- 
ſtances made againſt him, Firſt, as 
moſt Inſurrections neceſſarily require 
ſome Preparations, it might be thought 
the Rebels were getting ready, at the 
8 very 
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| Queen of 
Scots; but he was diſappointed, by her 


= 
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very Time the Duke of Norfolk and, his  favorrable notions of the King's Party. 
Friends were preparing every Thing, to The Duke not being able to obtain his 
obtain the Queen's Conſent; to the pro- Deſire, let the Earl of Muriay de part, 
jected Marriage. In this Expectatiap, and, came not to Scotland till ſome time 
he had hindered Dacres from attempting after him. He brought a Patent from 
to free the Queen of Scots, as he had in- Queen Mary, wherein it appeared, that 
tended. Secondly, all the Motions of by a new and unheard- of Right, ſhe had 
the Rebels tended to Mary's Deliyerance, adopted him for her Father, and as fuch, 
and moſt. of her Friends were diſcou- committed him to the Regency of the 
raged, when the heard the Duke of Nor- Kingdom. The Eart of Matrày heating 
folk was in the Tower. Laſtly, the the Duke aſſumed the Title of Regent 
Rebels themſelves ſaid in their Mani- in virtue of this Patent, immediately 
feſto, they had taken Arms to releaſe aſſembled an Army, to compel him to 
him. But on the other Hand, it is cer- ſubmit to the Government, refolving 
tain this Lord was never called to an no other 5. e e. the King“ 
Account, and the Queen was contented ſhould be acknowledged in Scotland. 
with keeping him in Priſon till Septem- Since the Queen's defeat and flight, her 
ber the next Lear. Hence, it ſeems, it Party was grown ſo weak, that the 
may be inferred, there was no Proof a- Duke of Chateleraut was unable to reſiſt, 
gainſt him. But perhaps the Queen All his dependance was upon the good 
did not think it adyiſeable to let the Succeſs of the Project, which was then 
People knew, the firſt Lords of the forming in Favor of the Duke of Nor. 
Realm were concerned in the Conſpira- folk, 70 25 which he did not Queſtion 
. 8 do gain the. Advantage of the Eat! of 
I. »left, about the End of the laſt Year, Murray. But as it was not in his Pow- 
the Earl of Murray in England, where er to haſten the Execution of the Pro- 
he had played ſeveral and very oppoſite ject in England, he was forced to con- 
Parts. Upon his Arrival in Scotland, fine himſelf to the endeavouring to gain 
he aſſembled all the Lords of the King's Time, by propoſing an Agreement. 
Party at Sterling, to communicate what He plainly perceived, the way of Arms 
he had done in England, and his Con- could not be ſucceſsful in his preſent 
duct was approved. 6 Circumſtances. He ſet therefore his 
The Duke of Chaleleraut was come Friends to talk with the Regent, and it 
from France to London, a little before was agreed he ſhould come to Glaſtow, 
the Earl of Murray's Departure. He acknowledge the King's Authority, and 
forthwith demanded Queen Elizabeth's renounce the, Queen's for which ſome 
Aid and Protection, to obtain the- Re- Advantages he had required were grant- 
gency of - Scotland, 8 the Foung ed him. Notwithſtanding this Agree- 
King's neareſt Relation. But the Queen ment, he raiſed freſn Difficulties to gain 
knew her Intereſt too well to fall into his End. But the Regent not being 
ſuch a Snare, and to favour. a Lord, ſatisfied with all his Evaſions, began to 
whoſe Conduct had ever been very march with his Army to attack him. 
Equivocal, and who, in all Appearance, Then the Duke having no other Refuge, 
had not imbibed at the Court of France was conſtrained to go to the Regent 
| 1 With 
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tet, he Regent h j 
Glaſeqw,the: Lords of the King's. Part 


» » : 


it was reſolved. that e Proclamation-thokld 


„ * 


be publiſhed, offering to all Who had, 
hitherto refuſed to own the King's Au- 
thority, to receive their Submiſſions, and 
reſtore chem to the Enjoy ments of their 
Lands, But the Earls of Hrgyle and 
Huntley would not accept of cheſęe Terms, 
being extremely diſpleaſed at the Duke 
of Chatelerant's putting himſelf into the 
Hands of the Earl of Murray. At the 
ſame. Time, Queen: Mary writ Letter 
upon Letter to her Friends, exhorting 
them ti ſtand firm, and Eiving ham 
Hopes of a ſpeedy and happy Revolu- 
tion in her Affairs. a 
expectation of the Succeſs of the Projects 
concerning her Marriage with the Duke 
of, Maui hb. [fo nog oo hang 
The Regent's Proclamation not meet- 
ing with the expected Succeſs, and no 
one appearing to accept the offered Fa- 
vour, he departed from Edinburgh, car- 
rying with him the Duke of Chateleraut 


and the Lord Herris. He had delayed 


thus long to preſs them to make their 
Submiſſion to the King, becauſe he was 


deſirous it might be a general Affair. 
But at laſt, finding the Queen's Friends 


were in no haſte to make their Submiſ- 


ſion, he reſolved to e by the 
Duke of Chateleraus's Ex 


mple, who 
was the Head of the Party, and ſum- 


moned him to perform the Agreement 
made at Glaſcow, The Duke ſeeing 
[himſelf preſſed, ſought, Excuics, ſaying 
he did not mean to treat for himſelf a- 
lone, but. for the Queen's whole Party, 
and therefore could do nothing without 
the Concurrence of the other Lords, and 


the Queen's Approbation. Whereupon, 
the Regent aſking him what he intend- 


She was then in 


what has been ſaid concernin 
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with the Lord Harris. A ſew Days af-, 
ont having aſſembled at 


ed to do if the Queen approved not the 
Agreement of Claſcow? He replied, 
that he belieyed himſelf bound to no- 
thin 3. The Circumſtances of the Duke 
of, Vorfell's Plot, the Succeſs whereof. 


he expected every Moment, made him 


think it not very dangerous to talk thus. 


However, the Regent finding himſelf 


thus amuſed, ſent him and the Lord 


eee 


disfigured the Hiſtory of Scotland, to 


give ſome colour to his Invectives againſt 
the Earl of Murray. I am going to re- 


late another inſtance, either of - his pre- 
judice or unfaithfulneſs. I have bs 

£ it till now, though it be not its pro- 
per Place, becauſe it would have been 


Cr V - 


impoſſible to convince the Reader of my 
Aſſertion, if he was not firſt inform'd of 
the Af- 
fairs of the Queen of Scots. I hope I 


{ſhall be pardoned this ſort of Digrelſion. 
Camden, after a very brief Account of 
the Murder of King Henry Darnly, in 


the Year 1567, and an inſinuation that 
the Earl of Murray was the real Author 


of it, Says, that the ſame Murray ear- 


eftly preſſed the Queen to marry the 


ne 
Earl of Bothwell, to which ſhe conſent- 
ed at laſt, after much difficulty, Then 


he immediately adds, 


4 1 
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1 ſhall willin ly inſert here what 
& George Earl of Huntley and the Earl 
* of Argyle, who were the principal 


4 Lords of Scotland, proteſted ſoon 


< after, as I have taken it from an Ori- 


“ ginal, ſigned with their own Hands, 


** which they ſent to Queen Elizabeth, 
 Foraſmith as the Earl of Murray and 


E others, to colour | their Rebellion againſt 


the Queen, whoſe Authority they uſurp, 
e ander ber, as guilty of the Mur- 
r of 


ber Huſvand ; we do publickly pro- 


teſt and witneſs theſe Things following. 
Tu the Month of December 1566, 
when the Queen was at Craigmillar, 


Murray and Lidington acknowledyed be- 


fore us, that Morton, Lindſay and 
Ruthven few David Rizzo, with no o- 
ther intent than to ſave Murray, who was 
at that very time to be proſcribed. There- 
fore, that they might not appear ungrate- 
ful, they greatly defired, that Morton 
and the reſt who were baniſhed for Riz- 
zo's' Murder, might be recalled. But 
this they ſaid could not he done, unleſs the 
Queen were divorced from her Huſband, 
which they promiſed to accompliſh, would 

. <ve but give our Conſent. Afterwards 
Murray promiſed to me (Huntley,) that 
my antient Inheritance ſhould be reflored 
to me, and T ſhould be an everlaſting Fa- 
vourite with the Exiles, if I would but 
countenance the Divorce. Tben we ap- 
plied ro Bothwell for his Conſent alſo. 
And laſily, we came to the Queen, and 
Lidington, in the Name of us all, ear- 
neſtly intreated her to reverſe the Baniſb- 
ment of Morton, Lindſay, and Ruth- 
ven. The King's Faults and Offences a- 
Fainſt the Queen and the Realm, he ag- 
gravated with very great Bitterneſs ; and 
Jhowed bow much it concerned the Queen 


a heap of Fables, which no Man of Senſe 


aud State, that the Divorce ſhould be made 
out of hand, it being impoſſible for the 
King and Queen to live together in Scot- 
land with Safety. She anſwered, ſbe bad 
rather withdraw for a time into France, 
till her Huſband ſhould be ſenſible of the 
Errors of his Touth, being unwilling any 
Thing ſhould be done to har Son's Prejudice, 
or her own Diſhonour. To this Lidington 
replied, wwe who are of your Council will 
look to that. But I command you, ſays 


ſhe, to do nothing that may blemiſb my Ho- 


nour, or offend my Conſcience, Let the 
Thing remain as it is, till'God pleaſes to 
provide a Remedy from above: That which 
you imagine will be for my Good, may, 1 
fear, turn to my Hurt. [To which Li- 
dington /aid, pleaſe to leave matters to 
us, and you ſhall find nothing will be done 
but what is juft, aud what the Parlia- 
ment will approve of.] A few Days af- 
in an execrable Manner, we do from the 
inward Teſtimonies of our Conſciences, 
hold it for certain, that Murray and 
Lidington were the Authors, Contrivers, 
and Abettors of this Regicide, whoever 
were the Alon. | 


This Proteſtation, as may be eaſily 
obſerved, ſquares exactly with Camden's 


Deſign in his Annals of Queen Eliza- 


beth, namely, to clear the Queen of 


Scots from the Crime of murdering the 
King her Huſband, and to accule the 


Earl of Murray. But withal, it is di- 
rectly contrary to the Teſtimony of 
Metvil, an Eye-Witneſs, who, in his 
Memoirs, ſays not a ſingle Word which 


can give Occaſion to ſuſpect, the Earl 


of Murray was thought guilty of the 
Murder. If this Proteſtation therefore 
be true, Melvil's Memoirs muſt be only 


will 


— 
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will ever | believe. But to ſhew that 
this Writing is counterfeit, it will be 
proper to examine it particularly, and 
make ſome Remarks Which will dif- 
cover the Forgery. 


- Camden begins with faxing: 'Þ ſhall 
willingly inſert here what George Za 


of Huntley, and the Earl of Murray, 
who were the principal Lords of Septiand, 
proteſted ſoon after. 
This pon after muſt bene bern two 


wi ars at leaſt, as I ſhall demon- 
ſtrate hereafter. . 

4s I have taken it om an Original 
fioned with their own Hands. 


Camden has not ſet theſe two Tord 
hands to the Writing, it may be, be- 
cauſe he did not know in what order 
they were to be placed. In a Certih- 
cate however, one would think he 
ſignature is a material Thi 

Which they ſent to Queen laabeth. 

Suppoſing the Truth of this Pro- 
teſtation, it it could not be ſent to Queen 
Elizabeth till the latter End of the 


Year 1568 at the very ſooneſt, when 
the Earl of Murray went to York to 


accuſe the Queen before the Engliſh 
Commiſſioners. This Remark diſcovers 
Camden*s Artifice, who deſignedly 
neglecting to date the Writing, places 
it in his Annals the xk. ut of the 
Year 1567, immediately after the 
King's Murder, as if at that very time 
Murray had been accuſed of killin 

that Prince; whereas it was not till 21 


ter the Queen's Flight into - England 


that ſhe thought of caſting the Crime 
upon him. It was not therefore out of 
pure Negli 
dating the ſtation, _ 
Foraſmuch as the Earl of Murray and 
s/hers, to colour their Rebellion * 
38 


ce that Camden avoided 


f 


14g 


the Queen, whoſe 8 
45 
CEE" add 


The Earl of — anporbe faid 
to uſurp the a 2 ity, Wl 
after he was n Ti or the 
Queen to accuſe h im publickly of kill- 

ing the 0 till che 125 Conference, 
= that of Hampton-Court, 
that is, in OZober or November 1 568. 
Now at that time the two Factions were 
Tothefogs Mey was head of the 
"Fs en | luntley 0 Ok VR, So, 


poſing n not to be fo . 
jo + t Opinion can a Man haye ache 


Atteſtation of one ſworn Enem 2 5 ary | 


another? As to the Earl 
| Buchanan affi 


rms, he was retired. a wh 
tle before to his own Houſe ; 3 ſo that it 
is not 7 he ſhould join with the 
Earl of Huntley to frame this Certificate 


at the time it muſt be bs a to be 


drawn. If it was dat 


we might 


[pr of it with more certainty, 


He do openly proteſt and witneſs theſe 
| things Following. In the Month of De- 
cember 1566. 

This Way of beginning argues it 
was now ſome time fince the hings 


BY. are going to mention were tranſ- 


we: the Queen was at Craigmillar, 
Murray and Lidington acknowledped be- 
fore us, that Morton, Lindſay and Ruth- 
ven, flew David Kizzo, with no other in- 


tent than to ſave Murray, who Was at that 
very time to be proſcribed. 


I have already made appear by by the 

Teſtimony. of Melvil, that the Earl of 
Murray, far from owning that. Rizzo 
was killed on his Account, would not 
join with the Party of the Murderers, 
but remained conſtantly attached to the 
_ Beſides, the Earl of Ahle, 
P p Author 
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Author of this Proteſtation, was then a At that Time the Earl of Murray had 
Fugitive as well as Murray, and was no no Credit at Court. It was! Bothwell 
leſs to be condemned than he. And that ruled all. I don't know how it 
yet, he ſpeaks here of this Affair, as if ſtood then with Lidingtan. However, 
he were a Stranger to it, though he Murray and Lidington are repreſented 
was the woſt confilierable of thoſe who here as the Perſons that were to be the 
were to be baniſhed, and though Mel- chief Agents in accompliſhing the 
vil affirms, it was for his and the others Queen's Divorce, and as wanting for 
fake, who had taken Arms againſt the that purpoſe only the bare Conſent of 
Queen, Murray excepted, that Rizzo the Earls of Huntley and Argyle. This 
was murdęere n. * is by no means probable. Wi 
_.. Therefore that they might not appear © Afterwards Murray promiſed to ne 
* ungrateſul, they greatly 2 that Mor- (Huntley) that my ancient Inheritance 
ton, and the reſt who were baniſhed for ſhould be reſtored to me, and I ſhould be 
Rizzo*s Murder might be recalled. an everlaſting Favourite with the Exiles, 
What has Lidington to do here, when F I would but countenance the Divorce. 
he was never concerned in Rizzos The Author of the Proteſtation has 
Affair? and | wherein | conſiſted his confounded the Times. Murray, hav- 
ingratitude, if the Exiles were not re- ing then no Power, could not make any 
called ſiſiuch Promiſe to the Earl of Hunte). 
But this 'they ſaid could not be done None but Bothwell was able to perform 
unleſs the Queen were divorced from ber it. Beſides, it is not likely the Queen, 
 Huſhand. E when ſhe recalled the Earl of Huntley, 
... . Rizzo was killed by the King's Or- who was condemned to die, ſhould ft!!! 
der, and in his Preſence, and ſolely, detain” his ancient Inheritance which 
according to the Author of the Proteſta- had been'confiſcated,  ' 
tion, to fave. the Earl of Murray. Then we applied to Bothwell for bi; 
The point was to get the Murderers re- Conſent alſo. '\ 
called, who had been baniſhed for this This confounds the whole Hiſtory of 
Murder committed by the King's Order, Scotland. Murray and Lidington arc 
and theſe Exiles cannot be recalled by made Authors of the Project of the 
the Queen, the only Perſon offended, Queen's Divorce, and the Earl of Bo:h- 
unleſs ſhe is divorced from the King. well, as one who is only to give his 
Let this Confequence be well examined, Conſent, though it is certain, he had 
and it will never be thought, that the then an abſolute ſway over the Queen, 
Earls of Huntley and Argyle were ſo who married him very ſoon after. 
weak as to reaſon in ſo wretched a Man- And laſtly, we came to the Queen, and 
ner. In December 1566, that is, about Lidington in the Name of us all, earne/i- 
tze Time of the Prince's Baptiſm, the hy entreated her to reverſe the Baniſhmen! 
King was looked upon as a Cypher, of Morton, Lindſay, and Ruthven. 
and expoſed to all ſorts of Inſults from The King's Faults and Offences again 
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State, 


the Queen. the Queen and the Realm, he aggravated 
. Which they promiſed to accompliſh, with very great Bitterneſs; and fhewed 
would we but give our Conſent! bow much it concerned the Queen, and 


ray had 
othwell 
how it 
wever, 
eſented 
be the 
g the 
ng for 
ſent of 
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Jo me 
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State, that the Divorce ſhould be made 
2 of 2 it being impoſſible. for the 

nd. Queen to live le in Scot- 
— - with ſafety. 

Can it be conceived, that to induce 
the, Queen to pardon; Men who had 
killed her Fayourite in her Preſence, 
and by the King her Huſband's expreſs 
Order, there ſhould be Occaſion to ag- 

ravate the King's Faults, and demon- 

te to the Qu ueen, that ſhe muſt be di- 
yorced EY kim? 

She anſwered, he bad 2 wi 165. 


draw fer @ Time into France, till ber 


Huſband ſhould be ſenſible of the Errors 
of bis Youth, being unwilling any thing 


ſhould be done to ber Son's projudice, or 


ler own diſbonour. 

The Author of chis Proteſtation re- 
preſents the Queen in December 1566, 
as being under Oppreſſion, and ſpeak- 
ing of retiring into France till the King 
ſhould be pleaſed to amend his Errors. 
This ſuffices, to ſnew, that the whole 
is a Forgery ; ; ſor it is not likely, the 
Earls of Hunzley and Argyle ſhopld talk 
in this Manner. 

To this Lidington replied, We who 
are of your Counci! will look to that. 
But I command you, ſays ſhe, to do no- 
thing that may blemiſh my Honour or of- 
fend my Conſcience. Let the Thing re- 
main as it is, till God pleaſe to provide a 
Remedy from above: That which you 
imagine will be for my good, may, I fear, 
turn to my burt. 

The Artifice. of. theſe Words which 
the Queen is made to ſpeak, - conſiſts in 
this ; The n having commanded 


all theſe Lords to do nothing with re- 


ſpect to her Divorce, Murray and Lid- 
ingten found no other Way to get the 
Exiles recalled, but by cauſing the King 
to be murdered. As if the King alone 


with him. 
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was an invincible Obſtacle to the recall- 
ing of the baniſhed Lords, who killed 
Rizzo his Orders, and in his Pre- 
ſence, I confeſs this reaſoning Pens 
to "7 5 b 

ew Days. after, the: King - 
pening to 14 10 ered in an js ; 

nner. 

What has 1 juſt related paſſed in 
December. 1556, according to the Pro- 
teſtation, an the King Was Kkil 4. Bk | 
February 1567, that is, two 
after. Now can it be ſup 75 wy 
the Earls of Huntley and 5 e could 
77057 be ſo miſtaken, as 1 1 call two 

onths a few Da? 

We do, from 55 inward Te Rimonies of 

our Conſciences, hold it for tertai » that 
Murray and Lidington were the . uthor's; 
C ontrivers, and, Ps, 15 this Re: 
gicide. 
The Inference the Autho of "thi 
Paper would draw, 9 Earls, Mi 
Murray and Lidington were the Contris 
vers of the King's Murder, from their 
having, projected the Queen's: Divorce, 
appearing to him, without Joubr,, Table 
to ſtrong Objections, he ſeems ro give 
it up in part, when he grounds it wholly 
upon the inward Teſtimony of Huntley? N 
and Argyl“s Conſciences. 1 

Whoever were the Afors, Mi TER x 

It was notorious that 'Bothig'z he 


_Contriver of the King's Bi 5 00 


Camden himſelf makes no ſcruple to on 
it, joining however the Earl of Murray 
But the Author of che Pro- 
teſtation durſt not name bim, becaule 
it was giving a ſenſible Wound, to the 

Queen's Honour, who within a. Few 

onths, married the Murderer. I 

I ſhall only add one remark, which 
to me ſeems deciſive to demon — 0 
W of this Paper. Lidington was 


never 


| 
0 
0 
| 
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never accuſed but in this Yeriting daly, 
F being concerned; in King Henry's 
Murder. On the other Hand, ſo far 
was he from being conſidered as an E- 
nemy to the, Queen, that he was rather 
very much ſuſpected by the young King's 


and theEarl'of Murray's Party, and not 


without Reaſon. What Melvil ſays of 
him, and of the Occaſion of the York 
and, Hampton Court Conferences, is a 
clear Evidence that he continued in the 
Regent's Party, only to have opportu- 
nities to ſerve the Queen. Buchanan 
confirms Melvil's Teſtimony, ina Book, 
entitled, the Camelion, wherein he pre- 


tends to ſhew, that Lidington betrayed 


the young King's Party, and in his Hi- 
ſtory he” dope many the like Expreſ- 
fions againſt him. Now how can it 1 
thought, that the Earls of Huutley and 
Argyle, Heads of the Queen's Party, 
ſhould be ignorant, that Lidington was 
privately labouring for them? If they 
Van it, *tis by no means likely, that 
at he vor Time when Lidington was at 
York or Hampton Court, and frequently 
conferring with the Duke of Norfolk, 
to hinder the Earl of Murray from ac- 
cuſing the Queen, theſe two Chiefs of 
the Party ſhould publickly accuſe their 
ſecret Friend of being Author of the 
King's Murder; eſpecially as there was 
not the leaſt Ground for ſuch a Charge. 
But very poſſibly, the Author of the 
Proteſtatipn was ignorant of Lidington's 
fecret Practices, and ſeeing him among 
thoſe ho attended the Regent at York, 
imagined he might ſafely join them to- 
gether in the ſame Accuſation. 
But however this be, though this Pro- 
teſtation be as true as it appears to be 
counterfeit, it cannot ſerve for proof to 
ſupport hat Camden advances concern- 


ing the Earl of Murray, becauſe it will 


be Aill true, that it came from one of 
his moſt mortal Enemies. I return to 
— paſſed in Scotland during the Lear 
. 


Shortly after the Duke of Chazelerant' 
arreſt, the Regent convened the Chief 
of the Nobility at Perth, to communi- 
cate to them certain Letters he had re. 
ceived, upon which it was neceſſary to 
conſult together. The firft was from a 
Friend in England, to give him Notice 
of the Conſpiracy in Favour of the Duke 


of Norfolk, to eſpouſe the Queen of 


Scost, pay. him withal, the Conſpi- 
racy was in ſuch a State, that all the For- 
ces of Great-Britain were not capable of 
preventing its Succels.; and advifing him 
therefore to think in Time of his own 
The ſecond Letter was from Queen 
Mary, and directed to the States of Scot- ' 
land. It was to deſire, that the Vali- 
dity of her Marriage with the Earl of 


Bothwell might be examined, adding, if 


there appeared any eſſential defect in it, 
ſhe would very willingly conſent, it ſhould 


be diſſolved. As Bothwell was ſtill alive 


in Denmark, it was neceflary his Mar- 
riage with the Queen ſhould be annul- 
led, before ſhe could eſpouſe the Duke 
of Norfolk. For this Reaſon ſhe wanted 
the States of Scotland to get it diſſolved, 
Fan only to give her Conſent to 
it, though ſhe could not proceed with- 
out it. bt | 
The third Letter was from Queen 
Elizabeth, to the ſame States, to de- 


mand one of theſe three Things in Fa- 
vour of Mary. The firſt, That ſhe ſhould 
be reſtored to the Throne as formerly. The 
ſecond, That ſhe ſhould reign jointly with 
the King ber Son. The third, That ſhe 
might live in Scotland, with ſuch Ho- 


nours, 


11 alive 
Mar- 
annul- 
Duke 
vanted 
olved, 
ent to 


| with- 
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ours, as ſhould not be prejudicial to the 
King's Authority. Camden, whe agrees 


in this with Buchanan, will have it, that 
theſe Demands of Elizabeth are to be 
conſidered as the Effect of her Compaſ- 


' hon for the Queen of Scots. But where 


was the Compaſſion, to propoſe to the 


States three Things ſo Diſproportionate, 


and to leave the Choice to them? She 
knew, the two firſt would be rejected, 


and though the third ſhould be accepted, 


many difficulties would occur. before it 
could be ſettled. Thus what Camden 
conſiders as an effect of Elizabeth's pity, 
was in Truth only a Conſequence of the 
project ſhe had formed to prolong the 
Affair, under the ſpecious Colour of 
favouring her Priſoner. 
The, Scotch Lords aſſembled at Perth, 
thought Mary's Letter ought not to be 
anſwered, becauſe ſhe addreſſed to the 
States as if ſhe was ſtill their Queen, 
which they would not allow. She did 
what ſhe could to remove this Difficulty ; 
but all her Endeavours ſerved only to 
confirm them the more in their Reſolu- 
tion. They were. far from being wil- 
ling to facilitate the Queen's Marriage 
with the Duke of Norfolk, by cauſin 
Bothwell's to be nulled. Mary, who dig 
not Know they were ſo well acquainted 
with her Secrets, complained very much 
of their ſcrupling to diſſolve a Marriage, 
which had ſerved them for a Cloke to 
take Arms againſt her. But her Com- 
plaints were little rægarded. 
As to Eligabetb's Demands, the Lords 
teſolved to reject the two firſt, and ac: 


kept the third, if Mary would be faris- 


fied with it, and ſent their Anſwer to the 
Court of England by a young Gentle- 
man. But Eligabetb, who only ſought 
to gain Time, writ to them, that ſhe 
defired a Perſon of more Conſideration 
29 | . 


his 
Senſe and Parts, did much more Preju- 


TV 


— 


. * 

to be ſent to confer with her about ſo 
weighty an Affair. For this Reaſon the 
Lords deputed Robert Pitcairn. 
Whilſt Pitcairn was on his Way, the 
Regent perceiving the Queen's Faction 
daily grew Stronger, by the Hopes 
which K 


ſecure Lidington's Perſon. This Lord, 

by feigning to be attached to the King's 

1 ſerved the Queen to the uttmoſt of 
ower, and as he was a Man of gre; 


dice to the Regent, by outwardly em- 
bracing his Side, than if he had openly 
declared for the Queen. So, the Regent 
having on ſome Pretence drawn him to 
Slerling, ordeted him to be apprehend- 
ed, and ſent. Priſoner to Edinburgh. 
But Kirkaldie coming unexpectedly with 


Part of the Garriſon of the Caftle, reſcu- 


ed him, promiſing to ſee him forth- 
coming when it ſhould be required. This 
notable Proceeding rendered Kirkald; 
very fufpicious to the King's We 
Party. f Fad | 4 1 10 f 

Mean while the Duke of Norfolk be- 
ing ſent to the Tozwer, without effecting 
any thing of his Projects, all Mary's De- 
ſigns, as well in Scotland as England, va- 
nithed into Air. Shortly after, the Earls 


- 


of Huntley arid Argyle. were, reconciled 


to the Regent, and ſubmitted to the 
King's Authority, By that the Queen's 
Faction was in a Manner extinguifhed 
for ſome Time. This ſhews how much 


Queen Mary and her Adherents relicd 


on the Duke of Norfo!t, I ſhall cloſe 
this Year. with a brief Account of what 
paſſed in France and the Netherlands. , 
The War continued in France during 
the whole Year 1369. On the 13th of 
March was fought the Battle of Jarnac, 
wherein the Prince of Conde was killed. 

Qq D' Andelot 


e Duke of Norfolb's Project gave 
the whole Party, thought it neceſſary to 
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D'Andelot the Admiral's Brother did not 
long ſurvive him. Some, Time after, 
the Duke of Deuxponts led an Army into 
France, to the Aſſiſtance of the Hugue- 
nots, but died there in June, leaving 
the Command of the Army to Count 
Mansfeldt, who joined the Admiral. 
With this Re-inforcement the Admiral 
laid Siege to PioFtiers, but was forced 


to raiſe it in September. In Ofober, the 
. . Huguenots loſt the Battle of Moncontour. 


This Defeat obliged the Admiral to ſend 
for a ſpeedy Aid. from Elizabeth, who 
lent him Money upon the Queen of 
Navarre's Jewels, which were ſent to 


herinPawn. She alſo permitted a Com- 


pany of a Hundred Gentlemen-Volun- 
teers to be raiſed, to ſerve in the Army 


of the Huguenots, The Campain ended 
with the taking of St. Jean d' Angeli, 


which the King became Maſter of before 
the End of October. * 

The Duke of Alva ſtil] continued his 
Oppreſſions in the Ne/herlands. He had 
ſet up the Inquiſition, and ordered the 
Council of Trent to be received, as well 
as the new Biſhops, whoſe Juriſdiction 
had been hitherto rejected. The bloody 
Council ſtill acted with Fury. The Pri- 
vileges of the Cities, Univerſities, Pro- 
vinces, were delivered to the King's 
Mercy. In a Word, the Duke of Alva 


» 


ordered the hundredth Part of the Re- 


venues to be paid to the King, after 
that, the twentieth Part of the Real, 
and the Tenth of the Perſonal, Eſtates, 
every Time they were Sold. Some of 
the Magiſtrates of the Towns having 
the Boldneſs to appeal to the King from 
theſe Ordinances, were ſeverely puniſhed. 
In ſhort, theſe Provinces being now 
conſidered by the Spaniards, but as a 
conquered Country, all were driven to 
Deſpair, . 
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The Beginning of the next Year 1570, 
the Earl of Murray having Notice that 
the Earl of Northumberland was concealed 
in Scotland, found Means to ſeize him, 
and committed him to Priſon at Loch- 
levin. Camden ſays, he offered to deli- 
ver this Lord to Elizabeth, in Exchange 
for the Queen of Scots; but this is not 
likely. Mary was better guarded in 
England than ſhe could be in Scotland, 
and Murray was not Ignorant of Eliza- 
beth's Reaſons never to releaſe her. 

A few Days after, Murray was. ſhot 
through the Body by one of the Family 
of Hamilton, who pretended it to be only 
in revenge of a private Injury. But it 
ſoon appeared to be by the Direction of 
the Queen's Faction. On the Morrow, 
the Scots and the Carrs, great Friends 
of the Queen, entered England in Arms, 
and deſtroyed the Borders with Fire and 
Sword. As they had no private Reaſon |; 


to make this Incurſion, it is eaſy to per- 


celye, they were encouraged by the 
Heads of the Queen's Faction, who were 
willing to try to give a new Turn to Af- 

fairs. Their Scheme was this. 
The Queen's Faction was ruined, and 
without any Likelihood of being ever 
able to riſe again, becauſe the Earl of 
Murray could. be always ſure of Aſſiſt- 
ance from England in Caſe of Neceſſity. 
Wherefore the Heads of that Faction, 
who had ſubmitted to the King againſt 
their Wills, formed new Projects. They 
conſidered the ſtrict Union between 
England and Scotland, as aſtrong Fence 
againſt all their Enterprizes in Favour 
of Mary, and therefore reſclved to break 
it at any Rate. To ſucceed, they deemed 
it neceſſary before all Things, to aſſaſſi- 
nate the Earl of Murray, that, the King- 
dom might for ſome. Time be in a Sort 
of Anarchy, as it happened * 
" has 
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t done, they hoped, by provoking 
e Engliſh on their Borders, they ſhould 
excite them to a Revenge on all the 
$-075 without Diſtinction; that this would 
revive the old Enmity between the two 
Nations, and ſo all Scotland would be 
united againſt England; that then Suc- 
cours might be ſafely ſent for from France 
and Spain, and the Project be reſumed 
of invading the Borders of England, 
whilſt the Catholicks \ſhuuld on their 


Part Act within the Kingdom. The | 


Lord Seaton's Embaſſy to the Duke of 
Alva, and the Pope's Bull, of which 1 
ſhall preſently ſpeak, plainly ſhew this 
was their Intent, though Camden is pleaſ- 
ed to conſider the Invaſion of the Eng- 
i Borders, as a mere Caprice of the 
S:o15 and Carrs. | n 
Immediately after the Earl of Mur- 
ray's Death, Kircaldie releaſed Lidington, 
who uſed all his Art to hinder the King's 
party from proceeding to the Election 
of a new Regent. He intimated, that 
Scotland would never be in Peace, unleſs 
a Regent were choſen who ſhould be 
approved by the two Parties, and con- 
{quently it was neceſſary to aſſemble 
the great Men of both ſides, that they 
might agree together. In what he ſaid 
there was the Appearance of Good. But 
he knew it would be difficult to get all 
the great Men together in one Place, 
and though they ſhould meet, they 
would never agree upon the Choice. 
However this ſerved to gain Time, in 
the Expectation Queen Elizabeth, by 
reſolving to revenge the Injury the had 
received, would drive all the Scots lo 
Deſpair, and unite them all againſt her. 
He ſucceeded in the firſt Part of his De- 
fon, and by his Intrigues managed it ſo, 
that the Election of a Regent was defer- 
red. But he was not ſo happy in the o- 


ther Part of his Project. Elizabeth 


and her Council were too Wiſe to fall 


into the Snare. On the contrary, the 
more they found that Endeavours were 
uſed to unite all the Scots in one Party, 
the more they judged it neceſſary to 
keep them divided, nothing being ſo 
advantageous to Elizabeth as to foment 
Confuſion and Diſcord in that Kingdom, 


till ſhe could take othet Meaſures. 


To that purpoſe ſhe ſent Randolph in- 
to Scotland, to complain of the Inroad 
made into England. But inſtead of lay- 
ing the Fault upon the whole Nation, 
as the Authors of the Invaſion expected, 
ſhe ſaid withal by her Ambaſſador, ſhe 
was very ſenſible, thoſe: who governed 
Scotland were not concerned in the In- 
ſult on the Exgliſb, and therefore ſhe 
was willing to diſtinguiſh the Innoceſit 
from the Guilty, That ſhe demanged 
however a ſuitable Reparation, and if 
they who were at the Helm could not 
procure it for her, ſhe offered them the 
Aſſiſtance of her Forces. That in caſe 
they refuſed it, ſhe would ſend an Ar- 
my into Scotland, not to attack the 
whole Nation, but to puniſſi ſuch! only 
as wantonly, and without Provocation, 
had inſulted the Eng liſb. As it was then 
a Time of Anarchy, there being no 
Regent yet, the giving the Ambaſtidor 
an Anſwer was put off till May; when 
the States. would be aſſembled. Randolph 
inſiſted not upon a ſpeedy Anſwer; He 
contented. himſelf with exhorting the 
Ccoss to Peace and Concord, whilſt he 
privately laboured to cheriſh their Di- 
viſions, and hinder their Union. This 
is what Meltvil clearly ſnews in his Me- 
moirs. Mean while, Elizabeth prepar- 
ed an Army, & hich ſhe intended toſend 
into Scotland, as well to revenge her 
Subjects, as to ſupport the King's Par- 
ty, 


0 - 


1565 
ty, and cauſe a Regent to be elected, 
who ſhould not be againſt the Intereſt, 
enn, of) ng, 213 on 
Though the Heads of the Queen's 
Faction Jaw Elizabeth did not fall into 
their Snare, they endeavoured however 
10 provoke her, nd incenſe her againſt 
the whole Nation, by Libels and Slan- 
ders which they took care to publiſh. 


But all their Artifices were not capable 


of making her alter her Courſe. Mean 

While, her Army which was to be com- 
manded by the Earl of Suſſex, was pre- 
paring with all poſſible Expedition. 


In the mean Time, Mary's Adher- 


ents taking Courage ſince the Earl of 
Murray's Death, held frequent Councils 
upon the Situation of their Affairs. 


Their Aim was to gain Time, in Expec- 


tation of the Succours which Verac the 
French Envoy put them in Hopes of. 
They expected likewiſe an Aid from the 
Netherlands, and as theſe Succours could 
not be ready ſo ſoon: as they wiſhed, 
they endeavoured to amuſe the King's 
Party by Propoſals of Agreement. But 


theſe laſt conſtantly refuſed to conclude 


any Thing before the Aſſembly of the 
ent 1 | 
In this Interval, the Laird of Grange 
releaſed the Duke of  Chatelerant, the 
Lord Herris, and the reſt of the Priſo- 
ners, and thereby the Queen's Party 

was conſiderably ſtrengthened. It muſt 
however have been ſtill very weak, ſince 
it could act but by Negotiations. Be 
this as it will, the Heads of that Party 
reſolved to meet at Linizthgow, by the 
Name of the States, ſince, there being 
no Regent, they thought they had as 
much right to convene the States as the 
other Party. In this Aſſembly they 
vainly ſought Means to engage England 
to break with the whole Scorch. Nation. 
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Elizabeth was too much upon her Guard 
to be eaſily ſurprized; At laſt perceiving 
they could not ſucceed, they believed it 
neceſlary for their Safety totry to become 
Maſters of Edinburgh. But as this could 
not be effected by Force, they deſired 


the Magiſtrates of Edinburgh to permit 


them to hold their Aſſembly in the City, 
This was readily granted; but the In. 
habitants kept ſo ſtrict a Watch, that 
the Project of the Queen's Adherentz 
was fruſtrated. Mean time, there wert 
ſundty Negotiations between the two 
Parties, which came to nothing. 
Preſently after, upon News of the 
Earl of Suſſex's being come to Berwick, the. 
Aſſembly of Edinburgh broke up, The 
Heads had now. ſent Deputies to £1:24- 
beth, to try to divert the impending 
Storm, and to gain Time, till the Ar- 
rival of the French Sucgours. They 
even offered to make her Umpire, and 
were ſo well ſeconded by; the French 
Ambaſſadors, . that ſhe readily conſented 
to be Mediatrix- between the two Par. 
ties. But che pretended, . the Affair tor 
which ſhe ſent an Army into Scotland, 
had no Relation to the Differences be- 
tween the two Parties, for it was only 
to chaſtiſe the Violators oſ the Peace, 
who were owned by neither Party, with- 
out however either being able to pro- 
cure her any Satisfaction. So the Fart 
of "Suſſex received no Counter-orders. 
When that General was come to Ber- 
wick, the Duke of Chateleraut ſent Mel- 
vil, to know whether he intended to 
join one of the Parties, or endeavour 
their Reconciliation, Melvil lays in his 
Memoirs, that in his Conferences with 
the Earl of Suſſex, he found the Earl 
had; Orders indeed to favour the King's 
Party, but would not quite diſcourage 
the Queen's. He infers that his chief 
EE, Aim 
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Aim 


Aim was to continue the Troubles in 
$ot1and, which is very likewly, ; 
The Engliſh Army entring Sca/land.. 
in Abril, ravaged” the Lands of the 
870% and Carras, and of thoſe who were 
concerned in the late Incurſion into 
Eugland. Camden ſays, in this Expe- 
dition were burnt above three hundred. 
Houſes, and above. Caſtles. Mel 
vil adds, the Earl of Suſſex aſſaulted 
and took the Caſtles of Hume and Falſt, 
belonging to the Lord Hume, to oblige 


bim, who bad hithertq remained in a. 
Sort of Neutrali declare for Ma- 
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1's Party, leſt the Bala ce thould in- 
dine too much to the King's Side. 
This Conjecture is grounded upon the 
ject by the Queen's Faction, 


to unite all Scatland, and 9p) Eliza-. 
hals Intereſt to preyent ſuch an Union. 

The beginning of May, the States 
ſummoned in the King's Name, met at 


Elinburgb. Their firſt Care was to de- 


e Robert Pitcairn to Elizabeth, to 
delpeak ber Favour, and acquaint ber., 
they were ready to chuſe a Regent to 
enn or nt ie 

Whilſt Pitcairn was on his Way, 
Mary's Adherents beſieged the Caſtle 
of Glaſcow, which made a braver De- 
fence than they „The Earl 
of Suſſex haying Notice of it, detached 
vir William Drury, Governor of Ber- 
wick, with a thouſand Foot, and two 
hundred Horſe. At their Approach, 
the Beſiegers retired, and diſperſed 
themſelves in =p PIR . 
while, Drum being Joyned by a BON 
of Scotch Royaliſts, ravaged the Lands 
of the Hamiltons, and took the Caſtle 
of that Name, belonging to the Duke 
of Chatelerauut. 


In the mean Time, Pitcairn return- 
ing from England, reported to the 
40 ; 2 
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States, that Flizgbeth thought it very 
ſtrange, that ſince Murray's Death ſhe 
had not been informed of the Poſture of 
Affairs in Scotland; that her Ignorance 
in that Reſpect had kept her in Suſ- 
penſe, concerning the rſe ſhe was 
to take: That at length, tired with 
continual Sollicitations,” ſhe had con- 
ſented, that a Conference ſhould be 
held between the two Parties, wherein 
ſhe was very willing to act as a Media- 
trix, provided they would both refrain 
from violen r . and leave Thing: 
as they we : That the deſired here- 
fore the States to obſerve this Condition, 
and defer the Election of a Regent till | 
the Succeſs of the Conference ſhould be. 
known.. This Demand very much em. 
batraſſed the States. They could re. 
main 90 jonger witkout a, Head, ind 
yet, durſt not diſoblige the Queen of. 
England, who along was able to ſupport. 
them. Wherefore they reſolved to 
elect an Inter. Rex, who could be re- 


voked without any Conſequence, and 


the Choice. fell ** the Earl of Lenox, 
then f * Shortly after, they 
received a Letter from Elizabeth, ac- 
qacing them. with her Conſent, that 
they might chuſe a Regent, and reco 
ang to them the Earl of 1750 
who was inſtantly. choſenn. 
Mean while, the Earl of Huntley ro- 
ceiving from Spain Money and Ammu- 
nition,. took the Field, and ſtored the 
Caſtle of Brechin. Shortly after, the 
Earl of Lenox arrived in Scotland, and 
when the States broke, up, reſolved ta 
recover that Caſtle which was of ſo great 
Importance. He aſſembled for that 


| Purpoſe his Forces at Linlithgow, and 


demanded Artillery and Ammunition of 
Grange, Governor of the Caſtle of E. 
dinburgh, who refuſed them, on Pre. 
- R * : $ 4 _ 1 . 


tence 
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tence he would not be inſtrumental in 
ſhedding the Blood of his Counttymen. 
Grange was properly of the Queen's 
Party, but had other Views than the 
reſt of her Friends. His Project was to 
ſet himſelf at the Head of a third Party, 
with which he pretended the other two 
ſhould joyn, to reſtore the Queen to the 
Crown upon certain Terms. This was 
the Cauſt of his Ruin, as will hereafter 
appear, Sir James Melvil, Author of 
the Memoirs ſo often quoted, Was in the 
ſame Sentiments, as he diſcovers in ſe- 
veral Places, but probably waited for a, 
more favourable Ooportunity $6 declare. 
Grange's Refuſal hindered not the 
Regent from becoming Maſter of Bre- 
chin, and compelling the Earl of Hun- 
ly to fly to the Mountains, where it 
7as not eaſy to purſue him. Not long 
after, the Queen's Party obtained a 
Truce, at Queen Elizabeth's Inſtance, 
who ſought only to prolong the Affair; 
as on their Part, the Queen's Adherents 
tried to gain Time, to wait the Effects 
of the Duke of Alua's Promiſes. Some 
Time before, they had ſent the Lord 


Seaton to him to defire Aid, and he had 


promifed them ten thouſan en. 
But the Diſorders which unexpectedly 


aroſe in the Netherlands, hindered him 


from performing his Promiſe, _.. 

Whilſt theſe Things paſſed in Scot- 
laud, ſeveral ' Plots were forming in 
England to free the captive Queen. 
Montut Biſhop of Valence came to Lon- 
#on, "and very earneſtly ſollicited the 
- Queen of Scots Liberty. The Spaniſb 
Ambaſſador was. no leſs urgent for the 
fame. The Queen was the more jealous 
of the Zeal of France and Spain for 
Mary, as at the ſame Time Pope [Pi- 
us V.] cauſed a Bull dated the laſt Year, 
to be fixed up in the Night in ſeveral 


Biſhop of Roz, 
Who acted as Mary's Ambaſſador, Way 


Places in London, Whereby he excom! 
municated E/zabeth; and abſolved her 
Subjects from their Oath of Allegiance, 
On the other Hand, it was diſcovered, 
that ſome Norfolk Gentlemen had re. 
ſolved to take Arms and raiſe a Rebel. 
lion in that County. This Conſpiracy 
being diſcovered, the Authors were ap. 
prehended. But the Queen pardoned 
all but three, two of whom were Joby 
Throckmorton, and Felton, who poſted 
up the Bull. Shortly after, ſhe heard 
alſo that two of the Earl of Derby 
Sons had plorted to free the Queen dd 
Scots, As Jobn Leſley Bi 


the chief Promoter of all theſe Plots, it 
was thought fit to confine him again to 
the Biſhop of London's Palace. He was 
but lately releaſed, having been arreſted 
for being deeply concerned in the Far 
of Noribumberland's Conſpiracy, Not. 
withſtanding the juſt Suſpicions which, 
all theſe Machinations might raiſe in 
che Queen of the Duke of Norfolk} who 
was congdered as the Head 8f Mar 
Party, he was a from the 
Tower, But it was not til after he had 
expteſſed great Sorrow for his Faul, 
and proteſted by Word of Mouth and 
under his Fee that he would never 
more think o marty ing the Queen of 
A Bi 4 WV A! 
It was not difficult for Elizabeth to 
perceive, that the Queen of Scots wi 
the ſole Caufe of all thefe Embarraſl. 
ments. If Repoſe would have followed 
upon het Releaſe, the would have wil 
lingly freed her. But though Mary's 
Adherents, and thoſe: who follicited in 
her Behalf, pretended, they acted only 
from a Motive of Compaſſion, and ex- 
claimed againſt the Injuftice of keeping 
her in Prifon, Elizabeib was not igno- 
. rant, 


lved her 
legiance. 
covered, 
ad re. 

a Rebel. 
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excom tant, that their views extended much mate Amends for theſe things ſome other 


arther. - The Pope, Spain, the Houſe 
5 Lorrain, the Duke + Alva, the Eng- 
liſh, Scotch, and Trifſþ Catholicks, con- 
fined not — 0 8 _ 
unha een from vity 2' 4 heir 
him es — her on the Thrane of 

land. Conſequently it was more 
. for Elixabeth to releaſe her 
than to keep her conſined. But ſhe did 
not think proper to diſcloſe her thoughts, 
as on their 'Part their Enemies were ex- 
tremely careful to conceal their Deſigns, 
She continued therefore to feign, that 
ſhe defired nothing more earneſtly, than 

to find Means to reſtore Mary to the 
Throne of Scotland, chicas | it could 
be done without Danger to England. To 
this End ſhe ſent Oy to ang only 

captious Propoſals, tendi 

2 the Publick. Poms 
the Propoſals, returned a general An- 
ſwer, declining to give a particular Re- 
ply ro each Article, without the Con- 
ent of the Heads of her Party in Scot- 
land, to whom the deſired they ſhould 
be communicated; that they might an- 
ſwer them as they ſhould think proper. 
The Propoſals with oy Anſwers were 
to this Effect : 7 


1. The Queen no Scots ſhall ratify the 
Treaty of Edinburgh, and renounce her 
Claim to the Crown of Exgland, during 
the Life of Queen Elizabeth, ny her 
Iſſue. 


Anſwer. | - Apredd. . 

II. She ſhall not make e AL 
lance with any power whateveragainſt 
England. 

Anſwer. By renouncing the Alliance of 
France, the Queen will forfeit her Dower, 
and the Scotch Nation be great Loſers. 


Wherefore" the Queen of England mu - 


ray. 
Anſu wer. 
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0 
"ft. She ſhalladmit no foreign Troaps | 

into Scotland. 

Anſwer. Agreed, with this ReftriBion, 

He is nat able with ber own Furces 

to ſuppreſ: the Kali, Fler Sub- 


IV. She ſhall hold no — 5 * 
with the Eugliſb or Jriſb, without the 
_ of England's Knowled 

Anfwer. Agreed, — 5 the Queen 
of England. will Bold yong _ the 


N She ſhall deliver up the EU 
and Iriſh Rebels. ö 

Anſwer.  1f there are any Engliſh or 
Iriſh Rebels in Scotland, they muſt be de- 
manued gf thoſe who havt taken. Arms a- 
gainft heir Queen, \ + r 

VI. She ſhall make the Eugliö Bor- 
Fla... amends for the Loſſes ſuitained 
in the late Invaſion. |! - 

Anſwer. . both Aale, 


ſhall be. appointed. 4 examine. we Damoges 


which were done. ni mov 

VII. She ſhall — 5 — puniſh 
according to Law, the Murderers of 
King 2 and of the Farl _ . 


1 HA 
Azreed. - 3 10 Dili big 
3 She ſhall give her Son for Ho- 


888 Her Son is not in ber. Power. 
IX. She ſhall not mary any Engliſh- 
man without the Queen of England's 
Knowledge, nor any other without the 
Conſent of the States of Scotland. 

Anſwer. T9 be — to theſe Terms is 
a unworthy of a Queen. 

3 Scots Aut not yn into Jre- 
land without the Queen. of une $ 
Permiſſion. 

. Anſwer. Agreed, provided the ik 
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be mot foffered td paſs into Scotland _ 
out the Queen of Scots Leave. 

XI. She ſhall give ſix Hoftages of 

the Queen of England's naming. | 


Anſwer. Agreed, provided the Duke . 


of Chateleraut, ihe Earls ef lune 
Argyle and Athol be excepted. 

XII. If ſhe attempt any me gn 

deen Elizabeth, ſhe [ſhall forfeit the 
Right ſtie Clan to the Crown: of 4 
land. 

Anſwer. Lereedz' on Candinun ithax 
in ibe lite Caſe the. Queen of England 
will be Le to ome een Pe- 
naliy. 

XIII. The Caſtles of Hume and Falſt 
Thall be three Years i in the Folſellion of 
the Engljjh. $7 nnn 

Anſwer. % bake te nale 0, 
the 5 the Queen , England rs 
required to Pr theſt Caftles 10 the Lord 
Hume. 
XIV. Some Places on the Borders of 
Galloway or Cantyr ſhall be put into the 


Hands of the Exgliſb, to hinder che e 


from infeſting Ireland. 

Anſwer. To deliver fach Places! to the 
Engliſh would be creating a N War 
in Scotland. 

All theſe Articles ſhall be confirmed 

and ratified by the States, -. 

There is no anfwer Alis Article, 

58 

It would be very eaſy, in examining 
of theſe Propoſals, to ſhew- that ſome 
were only to create a Belief of Eliza. 
betb's acting with Moderation and Sin- 
cerity; that others were but Snares to 
ſurprize the Queen of Scots: And that 
ſome there were, the Execution whereof 
was impracticable. Elizabeth's Deſign 
therefore was only to amuſe. 

On the other Hand, the Anſwers were 
as little proper to procure an Agtee- 
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equal Terms, as ſhe might have done 


. 


ment between the two Queens. T 
who drew cheſe Anſwers, Neun 
that Mary ſhould treat Elixabeib upon 


had ſhe been on her Throne at Edinburgh 
but the Engliſh. meant no ſuch thing 
Mary was Priſoner in England, and the 
Point was to releaſe IF reſtore her © 
her Throne. She accepted theſe Con. 
ditions to obtain theſe: two great Advan. 
tages; but withal ſhe. is made to fay, 
that ſhe expected Elizabeth i ſhould be 
bound to the like or equivalent Term 
This was as much as to ſay, that other. 
wiſe ſhe would not accept what was of. 
fered her. Nothing could be mot 
grateful to Elizabeth, ſince it was a cer 
tain Means to prolong the: Negotiation, 
Had Mary accepted theſe; Propofal 
without any Reſtriction, ſhe would per 
haps: have embarraſs d Elixabetbꝰs Coun 
cil. At leaft they would have been for: 
ced to ſeek Means to obſtruct the Exe. 
eution, and thereby the Fault would 
manifeſtly have been on 115 Side bf the 
Court of England. 
Elixabetb, it is certain, bad no De. 
fire to releaſe her Prifoncr on any Term 
whatſoever. She was a very dangerois 
Rival, even when in Priſon, how much 
more had ſhe been at Liberty ? From 
her return to Scotland, upon the Death 
of her firſt Husband, ſhe had never 
ceaſed holding Intelligence in England, 
to try to excite the Engliſh) to Rebellion. 
This is what very evidently appears in 
Melvil's Memoirs, Her Misfortune to 
fall into the Hands of Elizabeth did not 
make her diſcontinue her Practices. On 
the other Hand, the Project of her Mar- 
riage with the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Earl of Nortbumberland's Conſpiracy, 
and the Correſpondence of her Adhe- 


eyes with * Courts, "_—_ ol 


Enpland, 
ebellion, 
Pears in 
rtune to 
did not 
ces. On 
ter Mar- 
olk, the 
piracy, 
r Adhe- 
led only 


B ö 


o naſe her tothe Throne of England, 
1 in Queen 5 gh 


"Lene 
In ſhort, it was manifeſt, the 
King of Spain, the . — of Lorrain, 
the Englib Catholicks, all the Iriſh, 
and part of the Scots, were ago to 
accompliſh this Delign, How i 
dent would it have to releaſe 
that ſhe might the better proſecute het 
pretenſions It is true, after the Death 


3 


of Francis II. ſhe quitted the Title of 5 


eſted the 


of England, and | 
Amel not the Crown of till 
after Elizabeth and her Poſterity. But, 
that a bare Proteſtation may ſerve for Se- 
curity, the Sincerity of the Perſon pro- 
eſting muſt be firſt well, eſtabli 
Here was quite the contrary, all 4 
proceedings having the de! 
not from her Claim. So her bare Proteſta- 
tion twas Pore her Word, on whichit was 
very « pager oth 228 Certainly, 
Mary was y.only in having too 
zealous „ 9G REY by all. their 
Proceedings, puſhed her cantinually to- 
wards her Deſtruttion. But this is 
no wonder. They afted not for her 
Sike, but for their own Ends, and the 
latereſt of the Romiſh Religion, to 
which ſhe ſerved for Pretence. N 
As for the Court of France, beſides 
that they never really intended to ſet 
the Crown of England on the Head of 
the 5 of Scots, but only to create 
Elizabeth Troubles, they. began to form 
Projects, which ſuffered them not Though 
ly to eſpouſe Mary's Cauſe, 
the King had — . ſeveral Witortes 
over the — _þ he ſaw with Grief 
there was no end of the Affair, and 
that theſe People chuſing rather to die 
with their Swords in their Hands, than 
at the Stake, or the Gallows, it would 
be very difficult to e them by 
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922 Force. He reſolved therefore, K 
er to attain his Ends more eaſily, 
amuſe them with a Peace, which * 
ranted them in Auguſt this Year. 
rom that time his wle Care was to diſ- 
ſemble his Sentiments, and make thetn 
believe they had nothing mote to fear 
from him. To convince them the better 
that the Deſign of extirpating them was 
entirely relinquiſhed, Catherine de Me- 
ci propoſed a Marriage between the 
ng her Son and Elizabeth, who' re- 
0 in two Words, that he was too 
real and tov Little, This Proj 
failing, Catherine propoſed her ſecond 
Son the Duke of Avon, as a more 
ſoitable Match. This. was therefore no 
favourable Juncture for the of "Queen 
Scotland, ſince the Court of Prante could 
undertake nothing openly in her behalf, 
without breaking their own Meafures, 

Secretary Cecil was created Baron of 
Burleigh the beginning of the Year 1571. 
No had better deſerved than he to 
receive this Mark of Diſtinction; which 
was very conſiderable in the Roign of a 
Queen, who conferred Honours with 
great Circumſpection. 

T have ſeveral times oblorvedd, chat 
Elizabeth was reſolved not to declare 
my ickly for either of the Seorch Factions, 

t to * the Negotiation as much 
as poſſible, that ſhe might never want a 
Pretence to detain Mary in Priſon. We 
are going to ſce an effect of this Reſoly- 
tion in the Courſe ſhe purſued during 
the Lear 1 Though in June the 
lat Year, 12 had agreed to a Con- 
ference between the, two Parties, of 
which ſhe was to be Mediatrix, fix. 
Months were paſſed, and 1 more 
ſaid of it. At laſt, Elizabtob teſolvin 
to negotiate her Marriage with the Bale 
of Aujou, did not queſtion, | but 5 
os, ns 
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that 8 the French Court would 
* ſtrongly ſollicite her in behalf of the 
Queen of Scozs. To be provided there- 
tore with Evafion, f. * 16 cauſed at 
length the Wiener, 10 By held in th 
9 1 > ebruary and March, tha 
the might, be able ta ſay to the King 
France, the Affair of the Queen of Scot 
was upon Terms o Ares fall 
t however to manage. it 10, chat t 
125 pa bene en * out &. 0 
he Earl of Morton; cal ns, 


oth ers, were fent from clan 2 | 


Conference, which, was to be held at 


on to e he King's auſe. 
1 wy | e Biſhops HE 


# % « 3 


Hot, 4 
an 
ſons gd 80 4 be 1 4b 
ly required the I of Morton, and 
1 to declare plainly the In- 
0 GUGETRERE hf: the 9 to 0, SERA! 5 
en Crown. to- the 
Prince = Oe fe \$co:ch Deputies 
delivered a large Remonfirance in Fits 
ing, wherein they took for grante 
chat the Queen was privy. to the Ring 
her Huſband's Death, and afterwards 
married the Earl of Bothwell the Mur- 
derer: That to juſtify their Conduct 
with regard to the Queen, there were 
two Points to be examined, the one 
of, Fact, the other of Right. For 
the. firſt, they ſtogd to the Prooſs given 
cy the Earl of Murray at  Hampton- 
Court before the Eugliſ Commiſſioners, 
d which the Queen of England had in 
wo Hands: That the Farl had fo evi- 
dently proved Mary guilty of the Crime 
laid ro her Charge, that they thought it 
'needleſs to repeat the ſame Things, 
which beſides they could not without 
great Reluctance. As to the point of 


ſearch f 
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Right, Which confiſted® in knowing 
whether the Scots had Power to dep 
their Sovereigns when they became uy. 
bosch y of the Throne, they maintained, 
it an u ndoubted Right enjoyed b 
the Scoteb N tion, ever ſince the Begin: 
niiig of their Monarthy. They "fps 
gare this Principle with divers I 
nces drawn from the Hiſtory of $4 
land,” and of other ag 14 as Veit 
and Denmark.” | 
""Elizaberh' ill pu her Scheme 
Hot! to declare Ka riefly anfwered 
to the Scots Remonſtrance, Which wa 
beit. to her, that ſhe was not 
thoroughly convinced of che Juſtice q 
their Proceedings, and deſired them t 
confer with her Minifters; in order to 
find ſome Expediene' 0 adjuſt the Affi 


But th lied, needleſs to 
r ped 2 „ Hb they had 


- Power x to 5 to the Dim inution d 
e King's Au lority. Whereupon, 
Elizabetb ordered à Thing to be pro- 


E to Mary's Agents, which the 
new they would not accept, and this 


Was, to £741 her the chief Lords of thei 


Party 1 in Hoſta e, with ſome Places in 
Scotland. And indeed they boldly te- 
jected it, and made other Offers. Which 
the Engl Commiffioners rejected in 
their 85 5 At laſt, they demanded of 
the Scots, to give the voung King of 
Scotland in Hoſtage to the Queen, z to 
which chey anſpered, they had not 
Power, ro prothiſe any fuch Thing 
Camden Jays here, that Mary's Agents 
made a' Jeſt of this Evaſion, affirming, 
the "Deputies wanted v Puter, fine 
the ſame Crime renters all rhe Complices 
e Th 434 3 "VICTL? | 

At liſt, | Elizabeth admitting the 
Scorch Deputies to an Audience, agreed 
with them, that the Affair. could not 


+ be 


3 
* 


knowing 
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Came un. 
aintainec 
yoyec| by 
he Begin: 
"hey fußt 
liver 8 Ih! 
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ing the 
„ apreed 
wuld not 
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| deteriiiiid'b{t%y the ate de nee 
Kingdom, Then, Th defired them to 
order it ſo, that another Conference 
hould be held fr See, during the 
lion of: tlie Parliament, Whith Wag 
o meet in May“ Se ders the 
bowever' ſohie türteclöenger; Being . 
ing to know,” befote their De att 8 
vhether the Queen of Scog.Ud con. 
ent to the Conference. But, fo fat 
nas ſhe from agrebing tb aixgü chat the 
complained very much tf her Deputies 
afering her Right do de'eaNMeddit cle! 


ſion, and revoked their Powers. She 
ordered However the Biſhop of Reſs to 
eſide ſtill at London, us her Ambaſſador. 
This gave Elitaberh> great Suſpicion, 
being 'ſenfible 'the BiKop- was the Ahle 

Promoter of the|PlotWagaitift her ut 
he darſt” not 'refaſe%himy” for fear of 
dying Qccaſion to ſay, ſhe-did-not own 
Mary ſor Queen; and thereby wound 
her pretended Impartiality. At lengrh, 
the Scotch Deputies —— the dt 
April, after a fix Weeks:ſtay in Londos 
ono purpofe. Mherefore it was not Eli. 
zabeth's Intention that this Conference 
ſkould produce an Agreement. Though 
this did not evidently appear in her 
vhole Conduct, it might eaſily be ſeen 
in a Letter of Cecil to Waſſingbam then 
Ambaſſador in France, wherein he: told 
kim plainly; that the ſole Aim, in that 
Conference, was to gain Time. Ano- 
ther Letter to Malſingham from the Earl 
of Leiceter about the ſame Thing, 
manifeſtly diſcovers Elizaberb's Polio. 
The Earl told him, the Queen agrees 
that Ay was unworthy to ſway the 
Septer, but could | hardly believe her 


Subjects had Power 0 depoſe her. 


That therefore ſhe remained in ſupenſe, 
not being able do determine either co 
reſtore* Queen Mary, or defend the. 
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\!beeauſe:ſhe'did dot 


3 wv * 


ſtill in Priſon:?: 5720) Dal 11109 97 


ke True between the tu Schieb 


Factions being\expited;-dafing ae Con- 
ferente dt Londin, ſhevely wfrer;3rhe 


aff of Te tb the Tom of. Dun. 
barton by Surprize ch hadaitbyhen 
den in the Hands of the Queen's Ad. 
crents: U the He KRmbaſfador 
was tale netlier᷑e und ſent to gt Auuretubs, 
from wR&tehe was readily ſuffered to 


She ihikthis'Efeapes Buetthe Caſe:was! d. 


iherwife with [Fomes Femilien]: Arch 
biſhop fr. :1reu?s, Who being al- 
ſoctaken Priſcher pon the ſame Occa- 


fi, afid ſent to Siasliiid was condemned 
to be hape Hel wανανẽuſed of being 


4 copies an the {Murder of the late 
King, by 4 Prieſt wh. was brought 
Face to Face of whom, inſtead of de- 


thoſt Prieſts deſerved ho revealed the 
Seurets ofoConfeffions'? Tis aid, Car- 
din going to Scatiand to cure him of a 
Dropſy; told him, when he had reſtor- 
ed him to Health, that he had, by the 
help of his Medicines, freed him from 
the preſent Danger, but it was not in 
his r to prevent his dying on the 
Gier d 5 3 ln 07 us 100, 264 
-(Ekzabeth' was not wholly taken up 
wich the Affairs of Scotland. There 
us another which gave her no leſs Trou- 
ble, by reaſon of its Difficulties, and 
the Conſequences it might be attended 


ed, with Her! Miniſters, knowing her 


Enemies were in perpetual Motion, and 
when one Plot: falled, were immediate- 
ly formi 
Prudence would in the Eud / be defeated. 
In Neulbighams. Negot iat iunsꝭ there. is a 
Letter bm the Seqxtcary of State 155 J 


ing 
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ſending himfelf, he demanded, what 


ng another, were afraid her 
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ling him aharwhillttheAffair of theQueen 
of -Scats: was in hand, her Friends were 


France's Brother, was. the only. fit Pe. 


ſon. But this Hoes. had its Did, 


thinking of carrying her away, of which culcies, 


| the Court had ſome -dark Intimations. : 


The Earl-of Zeiccfer wrote to che 
fame Amballadori that Mary's Adhe- 
e which 
in 


lieved, nocbing but 4 Marriage could 
ſecure the been from U— gs 
racies Which were daily renewed.. An 

Alliance with ſome — Prince 
would naturally produce a god Effect, 
by Reaſon of 2 which might 
be thence receiv'd upon Oceaſion be- 


ſides that it e 


the Queen's Enemies;' the other, 
Hand, they imagin'd, if it pleaſed God 
to bleſs the Marriage, the Birth of a 
Prince would deprive the Queen of 
Scots of great Part of her Adherents. 
Wherefore they never ceaſed to repre- 
fent to Elizabeth, ' che Reaſons which 
ought to determine her to marry. At 
laſt, whether ſne yielded to thoſe Aae 
ſons, or to be freed from their Impor- 
runities; ſhe told them, that nothing 
hinder'd her but the Difficulty of find. 
ing a ſuitable Match. And indeed, it 
was not eaſy to make a fit Choice. She 
muſt either take a. Proteſtant or à Po-. 
piſh Prince, But as two principal In- 
ducements prompted her to | marry, 
namely, to make a ſtrong Alliance, 
and to have a Succeſſor ; in chafing a 
Proteſtant, the firſt of theſe Inducements: 
would not be anſwered, becauſe there 
was no Prince of the Reformed Reli- 
gion, whoſe Alliance could he very ad- 
vantagious to England. In reſolving 
upon 4 Catholick there was no Choice, 
ſince the Duke of 


The Queen gore to underſtand, tha 
marrying not mean to 
Þ ao fa Mater, or even an Equal, 2 


| ſhe was; reſolved to hold the Reins of th 


alone, and communica 


to her Spouſe the external Honouts o 


Government 


Royalty only. In the ſecond Place, it 


did not. intend. the ugliib * . 
ſhould reap; any . — from het 
Marriage with 4 Prince of their R. 
ligion. But there was no, likelihood, 
the Duke of Ain would ſubmit u 
what the Queen deſired, | or diſſembly 
8 Religion, to enjoy the bare Titled 
ing, which was not - ſufficient ty 
faisty his Ambition. Mean While, thy 
— 4 were ſo d the 
N Marry, hat K Sch 
obtained her Conſent to treat br 
France! gt that Subjekt. But very 
bably;: ſhe gavr her Conſent, only 
the; imagined it would be in her 
Power to break. off the Negociation 
whenever ſhe pleaſed, by the Difficul 
culties ſhe ſhould: ſtart, She concealed 
her Sentiments however from her Mini- 
ters. - Burleigh thought her ſincere for 
ſome Time. The Earl of Leiceſter was 
not entirely of that Opinion, but kney 
not what to think. Be this as it will, 
the Queen was told, that Catberine di 
Medici, having e the 
Reaſons which moved to reject the 
1 er opoſals of a 1 with Charls 
„that the Duke of 
Anjou — de more proper for her. 
It was alſo hinted to her, that the young 
Prince was by no Means a Bigot, and 


might poſſibly. be t to communi- 
cate: with the Church of England. The. 


of Alea, the King of 9 Thing cherefore, was | ſo to 


manage 
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manage it, t t nch Court ſhoul 

wie WED he fi wy roy after which 0 

the Treaty f 1 55 begin, To tat E hh 15 

it was, that in t T 516, Ne Norris was _ 
a N in 


recall'd. ſrom, ki Emb le 
Francis fo 


0 make room for Sir 
ham, WhO Was. doubtle thought le 
proper to. mana e this it, being 4 
a Creature of the Lord Burleigh, whe 
as 1 deſirous of the Marri: 

N alli. 1 5 he all the reſt 8ft e 


Year, and, 1 gk the ext at Paris, 
without any ite bein e iy 
yet the N Was 1 

He informed t xe Court of Enpla 


it, and preſently wet received Feta: 


tions from Burleigh, 1 rting B:, 12 1050 
any Perſon of i 9 
to bin 0 EE rtlage, he- bed Noa 


[wer, Uup0 5h,.the 425 18 had' ike | 
Care to gie how. ucen ſte 
inclined in that re found, as 


the Good of her ee "as her chie 
View, ſhe had reſoly eto Marry, if ſhe 
could, meet yi, 4 ſuitable Patch. 
Shortly After, the L d Buckburft beit 
ſent to 22 53 Ambaſſador Exttaor- 
dinary, King Charles, and his Mothet 
Queen Catherine, ened cheit Minds 
to him upon that abt, and à Negb: 
tiation Was begun. ut as this' bits 
was not nee T (hall content m letz 
without deſcending to Patticulars* 
ſhow nie the real Cauſes of the Walk 
in fg of the Negotiation, þ 
c almoſt certain, neither "Elizabeth 

nof the Court of France had any Defire 
to conclude this Matriage, tho? it ſeem- 
ed to be negotiated on Both Sides. E. 
ligabeth found a double e e in 
this feigned Negotiation. Firſt the 1 
muſed her own Painter, who 

her earneſtly, to. > . c Yep her 
Enemies bellen wg 18 Marriage” Was 

42 * _— 7 
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E going 8 be concleded, would of 
olirfe remain And indeed, it 
was not likely Nn ſh6uld think of at- 
tacking her, when they ſaw her upon 
the Point of being ſtrictly. united with 
Hance. It Was requitfits therefore, the 


better to atnuſe thoſe wh might have 


formed Plots againiſt er, to ſhow dme 
Earneſtneſs for this Marriage, 1a if 
oY akted "wot Indifference in this a | 
air,” er oſt er, Thou hrs Thou 
be deore : 

On” He other! Sick, the Court of 
Ante propoſed the Marriage only to 
Aale Bibel, and with her! A the 
Proteſtants of Egrope, but particularly 
the Hap Wemors. In all - likelih 
Charles N. had nov / formed the barba⸗ 
rw, Plot which broke out the wen 

Bit this was only the Beginn 

a5 e Project, which Was to 45 
ſtroy all the Proteſtants in general, and 
ddexly attack Elizabeth herſelf. The 
4*hd' King of Spain were ingaged 
poo: the Peſign, and pretended to be a- 
we what was negotiating at Pa- 

nk to enſnare the more eaſily thoſe 
they intended to furprize. Wherefore, 
it was netefſary for the Court of France 

to appear very deſirous of the Match, 
and to yield as far as poſſible, but with- 
out conckadig any Thing in Point of 
Religion. So the Difficulties ſtarted by 
Elizabeth in this Negotiation, were ex- 
tretnely ſubſer vient to the Deſigns of 
the French, as they gave them room to 
make Advances capable, of deceiving 
the Publick, and cauſing it to be 
thought they had no-ill Deſign againſt 
the Proteſtant Religion. By this 1 
they removed all Sorts of gſpicion both 
—_ the Court of Englandy and the 
ugnenots. Indeed, A. Was 1 
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and his Mother teſtified fuch a Zeal to 
accompliſh the propoſed Marriage, they 
were thinking of extirpating all the Hu- 
guenots in the Kingdom, Nay, they 


were extremely careful to take away 
this Suſpicion by their great Diſſimula- 


tion towards them, N to lend 
an Ear to the Leaders of the Huguenots, 
and place entire Confidence in them. 
But notwithſtanding all their Care to 
conceal their Deſigns, the French Court 
made Elizabeth very jealous during the 
whofe Negotiation, | by their preſſing 
and repeated Inſtances for the Queen ol 
Scots Liberty. ZClizabetb could not un- 
derſtand that Way of Proceeding. The 
King of France, as ſhe thought, having 
propoſed the Marriage with the Duke 


of Arjou, and a ſtrict Alliance between 


the two Crowns, ſhould have been en- 
tirely in her Intereſt, whereas ſhe ſaw 
him concefned for Mary's, which was 
directly contrary. Nay, fhe diſcovered 
at that Time, that France privately fa- 
voured Mary's. Projects, which could 


not be reconciled . with the Deſign of 


the Marriage and Alliance. For this 
Reaſon ſhe frequently intimated to the 
King and his Mother, that ,ſhe was of- 
fended at their Conduct. But ſhe was 
anſwered with Proteſtations of Friend- 
ſhip, Eſteem, and Regard, and with 
Excuſes, that Mary being-Queen Dow- 
ager of France, lefs could not be done 
than to ſollicit in her Behalf. . Charles 
did not even ſcruple to own privately, 
that what he did was only for Fornt's 


Sake, that he might not appear entire - 


ly to ſorſake the unfortunate Queen. 
Perhaps it will be thought ſtrange, that 
Charles ſhould not carry his Diſſimula- 
tion ſo far as to declare openly, he 
would not concern himſelf any more a- 
bout Mary; but this Policy would have 


verned by Perſons well 


ſpoiled all. The of the League 
of Religion was to extirpate the Hugpue. 
nots at once, that being freed from the 
Fear of any Diverſion in France, the 
Catholicks might carry their Arms into 
England. If therefore Mary's Reſto. 
ration to the Throne of Scotland could 
have been obtained, whether by Treaty 
or Sollicitation, or any other Way, 
England might have been invaded with 
much greater Eaſe, whilft Inſurrections 
were raiſed within the Kingdom. This 
was the Scheme which had been formed 
from the Beginning of ElizabetÞ's Reign, 
To invade England by Sea, would ne. 
ceſſarily A very expenſive, be. 
ſides ſuch an Undertaking was liable to 
greater Inconveniences, as Philip 11, 
afterwards experienced, Scotland there- 
fore alone could afford a Paſſage, but 
to that End the Kingdom was to be go- 
Eted to the 
Catholick Religion. I am, perſwaded 
that they Who have intimated, ' that 

n for Queen Maxy made her 


Friends act for her, had no juſt Idea of 


the inceſſant and extraordinary Pains in 
her Favour. I do not however deny, 
that among thoſe who ſerved her, ſome 
5 17677 n 1 But that wa 
not the Thought of. thoſe who managed 
Affairs. In he Intention of thoſe, 
Mary's Reſtoration was only a Means to 
execute greater Projects. 
It is therefore certain, the Court of 
France never ſeriouſly thought of con- 
cluding the Matriage, and in all ap- 
rance, t he Queen herſelf was little 
inclined to it, though her Miniſters 
did all they could to perſwade her. As 
ſhe had declared at firſt by Vaſſingbam, 
that ſhe would not allow the Duke of 
Azjou the Exerciſe of his Religion, the 
Court of France imagined there your | 


: 


H. 
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from the 
ance, the 
Arms into 
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and could 
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ler Way, 
ded with 
urreions 
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ould ne. 
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be no great Danger in making ſome ad- 
yances with reſpect to that Point, ſince 


they were almoſt ſure of finding in it 


in Occaſion of Rupture, as well as a 
continual Pretence to prolong the 
Treaty as they pleaſed. The Duke of 
Arjou came therefore by degrees to be 
gatisfied with a little Chapel in ſome 
private Corner of the Palace, and the 
French Ambaſſador had Orders to pro- 
teſt, that the Duke could not be con- 
rented with leſs, and to demand a poſi - 
tive Anſwer in ten Days. Hitherto the 
Queen had refuſed to agree, that the 
Duke ſhould have the Exerciſe of his 
Religion at all, nay, had pretended, 
he ſhould accompany her when ſhe 
went to' Chapel, and be preſent at Di- 
vine Service. The Buſineſs then was to 
Anſwer the Duke's Propoſal, which 
probably was to be the laſt, But whilſt 
ſhe was RESIN, the French Am- 
baſſador ſhewed to ſome Perſon of Di- 
ſtinction at Court, Letters from Paris, 
whereby it Cong the Court of France 
did not inſiſt upon that Article ſo ſtre- 
nuouſly as ſome would have inſinuated. 
On the other Hand, the Lord Burieigb 
was informed by a Frenchman of Note, 
that if the Queen ſtood her Ground, the 
Court of France would give Way in 
the End. Moreover Walfngham writ 
from Paris, that the Duke of Mont- 
morency had given his Opinion in Coun- 
al, that it would be beſt not to men- 
ton Religion at all in the Treaty of 
Marriage, which was the ſame thing as 
leaving this Article entirely to the Queen. 
All theſe Infinuations were ſo' many 
Snares laid for the Queen by the Court 
of Frente, to induce her to refuſe a 
Thing which' ſeemed ſo 3 
ind that it might appear upture 
proceeded not from the Duke. 


to conform to the 
. they ſhould be otherwiſe perſwaded. More- 


She 


ſaffered herſelf to be ſurprized; and in 


her Anſwer deſiſted not from her Pre- 
tenſions. cee fer bp 

Elizabeth's Obſtinacy convincing the 
King of France, he might venture to 
2 one Step farther, he offered to 
eave this Article of Religion undeter- 
mined. But Elizabeib would not a- 
gree to it, ſaying, it would be an in- 

llible Means to ſow Diſcord between 
her and her Spouſe. In ſhort, the 
Court of France went ſo far, as to be 
ſatisfied with the — Promiſe in 
writing, that the Duke of Anjou ſhould 
not be preſecuted according to the Laws 
of England, if he ſecretly exerciſed his 
Religion in a private Chapel. Where- 
upon Elizabeth, with great Difficulty, 
agreed at length to this: 

That if the Duke of Anjou would pro- 
miſe to accompany the Queen when ſhe 
went to Chapel, and would not refuſe ta 
hear and learn the Principles of the 
Church of England, foe would agree, 
that neither bimſelf nor bis Family, 
ſhould be compelled againſt their Conſcience 
ngliſh Church, till 


over, that neither himſelf nor bis Dome 
flicks, the Numcer of whom ſbauld be a. 
greed upon, ſhould be diſturbed in the Uſe 
of amy Rites and Ceremonies different 
om thoſe eſtabliſhed by 2 82 
were not repugnant to the Wor 

= and 2 ay wg nh done 85 
private Place, for the ſatisfying their 
Conſciences, and ſo as the Papi might 
not tate Occaſion from thence to vio 
the eſtabliſhed Laws of the Land. Ii was 
with much Difficulty -that the French 
Ambaſſador got the Terms, ant 
to the Word of God, to be c into 

theſe, -repugnant to the Cburch of God. 
It is caly to perceive, 1 
1. 
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 Blizvbeth ſeemed to relax” alittle on “ liance. But ene He r 
th 


this Article, ſhe added Reſtrictions 
which required Explication, and-whſch 
left a Door to go back, in Caſe ſhe had 
been taken at her Word Honce t here 
fore it may be inferred, that ſhe did in- 
ſiſt ſo much upon the Article of Reli- 
gion, only becauſe ſhe thought it ſer· 
viceable to break off the Negotiation. 
Accordingly we find in. — — 
Memoirs, that the Earl of Leiceſter, and 

the Lord Burleigb, were er at 
laft, ſhe had no Mind to marry. 

The Affair ſtanding thus, Charts 
IX. told the Queen, by La Mathe Fe- 
nelon his Ambaſſador, that he thought 
her Anſwer very hard, and de ſired het 
to ſend ſome truſty Perſon to ſettle 
with him every Thing relating to the 
Marriage. Elizabeth replied, ſhe could 


not proceed to any other Article, with+ 


out knowing firſt, whether the King 
and Duke intended to allow chat ſhe 
had propoſed, with reſpect to Religion. 
So, The Buſineſs ſtopped there. Charles 
ſtill feigned to expect the truſty Perſon 
he had demanded, and the Queen pre- 

' tended ſhe ſaid for the Court of France's 
Conſent to the Article concerning Re- 
ligion, as ſhe had ſent it. This N 
* tiation laſted from March till Septem- 
ber, and the Rupture altered not the 
good Underſtanding between the: two 
Courts. On the contrary , Charles 
thanked the Queen for dealing” ſo free- 
"with him, and without faying any 

bre of the Marriage, deſired to make 

A defenfive League with. her. Elizabeth 
*r&dily conſented. - As ſhe had no Ally, 
it was her Intereſt to unite with France, 
4 well to diſengage that Crown from 
©the Queen of Scots Intereſt, as to diſ- 
courage the Pope, the King of Spain, 

| and the Engliſh Catholicks, by this Al- 


Smith into France, to negotiate the 


and both Sides affected to publiſh, « 


mending to him aa n ey 
re 


ego- ed Higfard his Secretary, who had is 


preſented to him, there were in 


* a 
A 
We" 


Aim was only to am her and 
the Huguenots, whoſe Deſtrnch on Was 
determined, though he affocted to careh, 
and make uſe of them, ta execute his 
pretended Projects againſt Spain, Hoy, 

ever this be, Eli aleib. Jept, Secretary 


League jointly with Malſinglam. 
Whilſt the Queen's Marriage with 


the Duke of Avjou was treating at Pari, 


would ſoon be conaluded, the Queen d 
Scots was in a grievous Condition, be. 
cauſe ſhe plainly ſaw ſhe was going to 
loſe France. This obliged her wit hou 
Doubt, to turn tow 


to obtain 17 thence. the, 191 
wanted. that purpoſ dib 
Kung ed Ridolpho to the pie and 

of Hain, to inform them of the 


— of her Affairs. At the ns tim 
ſhe writ to the Dake. e ee F: and 


ſent him in Cypher the of her 
Letters to Rome and. Meare —_ 


Perſon, to whom: the 
give Letters of Credit. U 


n the Re. 
ceipt of theſe Lerrers, ihe op order. 


im 0 


Key, to decypher them, en bid 
8 them into 1 1 Fire, - Bu 


whether . was e e pa ed by 
the Court, or y aid 
Maſter, he Wr er = Papers under 
a Mat in his Bed+hamber a 
Nei dolpho, 5 che Pope 28 pri 
vate Agent, did all he. could x to per- 
ſuade the Duke of Marfalt to undertake 
the Queen of Scots Defence. He re 
Eng land 
many Malecontents, who would be 
glad to ſee him at their Htcads and by 
that means he might revenge the 1 . 
juries 


* 
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S © 
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Gene 
1 her aud 
N. Wa 
* care, 
tecute his 
iu. Hoy 
Secteui 
otiate the 
age with 
at Paris, 
ublith, « 
Queen al 
ition, be. 
going to 
r, without 
and try 
Rance fi 
di 


undertake 
He re 


— . 


juries he had received, and the long 


Imp riſonment he had endured, He 


WN in hopes of powerful Succours 
[wal the Pope, and the King of Spain, 
adding, that in this he would do no 
wrong to Elizabeth,” ſince it was only 
to obtain her Conſent to marry the 
Queen of Scots, and oblige her to tole- 


rate the Catbolick Religion in England. 


At the ſame time, the Biſhop of 29 fre · 
quently told the Duke by Barker, one 
of his Confidents, that by the he of 
his Friends, who were very numerous, 
it would be eaſy. for him <0. ſeize the 
Queen, become Maſter of her Perſon, 
1 attain her in "Cuſtody, till he had 
matried' the geen by Stots, and pro- 
vided for the, "the Catholick 
Religion. But pr e rejected the 
Biſhop of Roſ. ys gject, and even re- 
fiſed to give Dk the Letters of 
Cel ich he deſired wh the Courts 
0 Wade, and for the 

Sin wage” Ab, But though all the 


Duke of "Norfolt's Ne in this 


Affair are not particular] known, tis 
however. certain, he en 10 fi it wm 
far, in E tion of e 

= ig But it Nau, Bll be 
conchived, 506 be intended to 5 1 
liſh his Enterprize,” or what he de- 

ned to do after marrying the Queen, 

of" Seats, © Nevertheleſs it is ealy : 10 
conjecture, that the Pope and the King 
of "Spain, who {et Ridolpho, and the 
Biſhop of .Roſs to: work, would never 
have os eta employ ying the Duke of 
Norfolk, if they had not Pad ſome Aſſur- 


' ances from him, that he would comply 


with their Intentions. 
Kidolpbo. baying conferred with the 
Pope, and the Duke of Ava, inform - 


ed one Bai [a Heming, l de gs 


of Scots Servant, or: Wax 
43 3 
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n egotiated, and as this Man was to go 
ano England, gave him ſeveral Letters 

for the Queen of Scots, the Spaniſh Am. 
bade the Biſhop, of Roſs, and the 
Duke of Norfolk. Baily was no ſooner 
landed at Dover, but he was ſeized. 
His Packet was taken from him, and 
ſent to the Lord Cobbam, Governor 
of the Cingue-Ports. But the Biſhop of 
Roſs being informed of this Accident, 
ſo arcfully managed the Lord  Cob- 
bam, | ho Duke of .. Norfolk's ſecret 
Friend, that the Letters were changed 
and others put in their Place, contain- 
ing nothing criminal, or of moment, 
hich were delivered to the Council. 
wever, Bai was put to the Rack, 
and confeſſed the true Letters, were in 
the, Biſhop. of Ro/5's Hands. But the 

iſhop' bad taken Care to ſend all the 

apers which might hurt him, beyond 


Fi with his Secre So nothu 
. at 'his i Hoale, and yet he con oo 
re 


and committed o uſt 
of the Biſh of Ely. aka a 
.. Shortly after, the Court made a new 
Diſcovery, which proved fatal; to the 
Duke. of Nerſolt. The 15 ench Ambal- 
fador intending to diſtribute... ſome 
Money in Scotland among the Quee 
7 oj ds, 5 { 4s to the Duke of Nl. 
him to put it into the Hands 
of & e and Barter, to delivet it. to 
one Brown [of Shrewſbury] who, was. 
convey. it t Lowther and, Baniſter, 
theſe were ordered to ſend it to the 1254 
Herris. Brown, who was not in * 
Secret, receiving the Money well pac 
ed up, and finding by the Weight it 
was Gold, whereas Ny had been told it 
was Silver, carried it to the Secretary of 


State. The Packet being ope nd, there 

was found a Letter in C OE = 

3 Fenelon to ee 1 Am 
Uu | baſſador 
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wiſe where he had hid the 


biſſador in Scotland. Whereupon Hig- 
ford, the Duke of Norfolk's Secretary, 
being arreſted, preſently confeſſed, 
that the: Money was returned” by the 
French Ambaſſador, He diſcovered like- 
Queen. of 
Scots Papers, which the Duke his Ma- 
ſter had orde1?d him to decypher and 
tranſcribe. This was ſufficient to cauſe 
the Duke of Norfolk to be apprehend- 


ed, and ſent to the Tower the 7th of 


September. There was found upon him 
a long Memorial in Cypher dated the 
7th of February this Year, wherein the 
Queen of Scotland told him, ſhe was 


adviſed to retire to Spain rather than 


France, by reaſon of the Duke of Au- 
jou's Marriage with Elizabeth, which 
was much talked of, She added, when 
ſhe ſhould be in Spain, ſhe would feign 
a Deſire to marry Don Fobn of Auſtria ; 
but that the Duke ſhould, not be alarm- 
ed at it, becauſe ſhe reſerved herſelf for 
him. Finally, after ſpeaking of Eliza- 
beth in very injurious Terms, ſhe de- 
fired the Duke to diſpatch Ridolpba to 


Rome wi h Inſtructions. | | 


The Duke of Norfolk being examined, 


confeſſed, that, about a Year ſince, he 


received four Leiters in Cypher from 
the Queen of Scots, and had anſwered 


them; but ſaid, it was only to thank 


her for her Goodwill, and to perſwade 
her to rely entirely on che Queen. He 
ſaid farther, that the Bithop of Roſs 
having preſſed him to write to the 
Duke of A y Ridolpbo, he had re- 


fuſed it, neither would he give him wt 


Inſtructions about the Affair for which 
he went to Rome. He confeſſed alſo, 
he had helped to convey to Perat, a 


Letter from the French Ambaſſador re- 


ſiding at London. As to the Papers he 
had received from the Queen of Scots by 
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Ridolpbo, he ſaid, they were burnt,” as 
he really believed. Then his Houſe 
was ſearched, and the Cypher which 


the Queen of Scots and he uſed, way 


found with the Papers hid by the Secre- 
tary. Some of the Complices who were 
apprehended, confeſſed all they kney, 
without being put to the Rack. 

Whilſt Proofs were collecting againſt 
the Duke of Norfolk, , in order to form 
his Proceſs, the Council debated on 
what was to be done with the 2 17 of 
Roſs. He aſſumed the Character of the 
Queen of Scots Ambaſſador, and proba- 
bly, had been acknowledged for ſuch, 
Elizabeth not having thought proper to 
day Mary the, Title of Queen, or o- 
penly to own the. was 4 Priſoner, . S0 
the Caſe being ſomething uncommon, 
ſome learned Civilians. were conſulted 
upon three Queries. Firſt, whether an 
Ambaſſador, convicted of;conſpiring a- 
gainſt the Prince to, whom. he is ſent, 
ought to enjoy the Privileges of an Am- 
baſſador? The Civilians replied, ſuch 
an Ambaſſador, by the Law of Nations, 
forfeits his Privileges. Secondly, whe- 
ther # Prince depoſed can give his Mi- 
niſter or Agent the Title of Ambaſſa- 
dor? The Anſwer was, the Right of 
ſending Ambaſſadors belonging only to 
Sovereigns, and a Prince lawfull depo- 
ſed cannot confer that Title. It muſt 
be obſerved, Elizabeth had not owned 
that Mary was lawfully. depoſed, 
Thirdly, whether 2 Prince, who comes 
into another 'Prince*'s Dominions, and 
is there kept Priſoner, can have an A- 
gent? And whether that Agent may 
be reputed an Ambaſſador, though it 
be notified to him that he ſhall be no 
longer acknowledged for ſuch ? It was 
anſwered, If ſuch a Prince has not for- 
feited his Royalty, he may have an A- 

gent, 
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gent; but whether that Regent may be 
reputed an Ambaſſador, depended upon 
the Authority of his Commiſſion. And 
a Prince may forbid an Ambaſſador his 
Dominions, . if he does not keep himſelf 


within the Bounds of his Office : But 


however, the Privile; of Ambaſſadors 
are not to be violate 

Theſe Queries being, thus anſwered, 
the Biſhop of Roſs was brought before 
the Council,, anc tharged with attempt- 
ing to diſturb: the Peace of the King- 
dom. He refuſed at fixſt to anſwer, 
inſiſting on the Privileges of an Am- 
baſſador. But at length, ſeeing this 
Defence was little regarded,” wa Wit- 

neſſes began to be, ß roduc Na him, 
he ſaid, that .by 15 invio * Cuſtom, 
grown into à Law; the Engliſß a 
Scots could not be loo one aga 


another. Whereupon i 185 cam 5 
whether this Custom t take ace 
rders; ef] * 


any where but on the 
ly in a Caſe Where the Safety © 

Queen and Kingdom Was concerned, 
In ſhort, . the Biſhop was ſent to the 
Tower, and ſome Time after examin- 
ed upon three and” twenty Articles, 
to each of Which he anſwered, in parti- 
cular :_ But Camden has not thought fit t 
to give us either the ion or the 
Anſwers. He fays only in general, 
that the Biſhop excuſed the Queen his 
Miſtreſs, for that being a.Prifoner,, and 
in the Flower of her Age, it was no. 


Wonder ſhe ſhould: uſe her Endeavours | 


to eſcape + That the Project of her 
Marriage was formed by the Advice of 
leveral Eng gli Lords, ſome of Whom 


were Privy Coanſellors That indeed; t 


the Duke of NVorfolt had promiled to, 
think no more of the Affair: 'But, his 

Promiſe was not capable of bis a 
prior Engagement : Laſtly, e en- 


171 
deavoured to juſtify his own Conduct, 
for that being an Ambaſſador, he was 
obliged to ſerve the Queen his Miſtreſs 
to the utmoſt of his Power : Adding, 
that he propoſed the Deſign of ſeizing 
the Queen to the Duke of Norfolk, on- 
iy to try him; and he refuſed to name 
the great Men who had promiſed to aſ- 
ſift him in this Attempt, But he con- 
feſſed, that by the Orders of the Queen 
his Miſtreſs, he had conſulted the Earl 
of Arundel, Lumley, . Throckmorton, 7 | 
the Lord Viſcount Montague, about 
the Queen of England's Demand, that 
the King of Scotland ſhould; be put into 
her Hands. This is all Camden lays of 
the Biſhop of Roj?? $ Defence. . But it is 
not unlikely, the Fear of Death with 
which he was threatened, made him diſ- 
cover ſome Things. which Camden has 
not been pleaſed to publiſh, as will ap- 
in the Sequel. as 
The Duke of Norfolt's: 8 
naking a great, Noiſe in France and 
elſewhere, Elizabeth cauſed the Reaſo 
to be impatted to Charles IX. by Rille. 
grew, whom ſhe. ſent to Paris to eaſe 
V alfngbam- who Was ſick. The new. 
mbalſador told d the Queen Mother, 
it was now two Years ſince the 
9 of Scots, without acquainting 
his Miſtreſs with it, had deſigned, ts, 
marry the Duke of Norfolk, and chere 
fore he was ſent to the Teer, without” | 
however 77 deprived, of the Enjoy- 
ment of his Eſtate: That Ae 
the Duke ſwore to think of chat M ar- 
e no more, and the Qu Queen. of Scots, | 
bo of Letters and Agents, pramiſed. 
i That nevertheleſs. 855 had 
all. Nena their. Intrigues, a8 it, 
was eaſy to prove by their own Letters . 
and under colour of freeing the Queen 
of Scots, had projected to ſet her on the 
Thr On 
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Throne of England, by raiſing a Re- 


bellion in the Kingdom, and calling in 
foreiga Troops, which evidently ap- 
peared by their Letters and "the Con- 
feſſions of their Complices : That the 
Queen of Scets had expreſsly ordered 
her Agents to conceal her Deſigns from 
the Court of France, becauſe ſhe was en- 


—tirely devoted to Spain, having even 


reſolved to convey her Son thither, and 
marry Don Fohn of Auſtria. | 

In the preſent Situation of the French 
Court, Elizabeth's Complaints againſt 
the Queen of Seots were not much re- 
garded. But the Parliament of England 
rook the Queen's Intereſt extremely to 


Heart, and to prevent the Dangers to 


which ſhe was expoſed by theſe Plots, 
paſſed a very remarkable Act. It was 
provided, That if any Man ſhould at- 
tempt the perſonal hurt of the Queen, or 
the depriving her of any part of Sovereign- 
; raiſe War, or Air up others to Wat 
Teint ber: If atiy. one ſhould dare to 
give out that another Perſon has a fuſer 
Title than ſhe to the Crown ; or Should 
fay ſhe is an Heretick, Schiſmatick of In- 


Adel; or ſhould uſurp her Right and 


Title during ber Life; or fp“ 5775 
the Parliament bar not Power to ſett 


and limit the” Succeſon to, the C s 


every ſuch Perſon ſhould be guilty of Hig 
Treaſon. It was alfo enacted, That who- 
foever, by Bulls or other Mandates of the 


Pope, ſbould reconcile” any Man to the 
Church of Rome, and thoſe who ſhould 
be ſa reconciled, ſhould be guilty of Trea- 
ſon: That whoſoever ſhould relieve ſuch 


Recenciters, or ſhould bring into Eng- 
land any Agnus Dei's, Grains, or otber 
Things conſecrated by the Pope, ſhould 


incur the Penalty of a Premunire,' loſs 
of 'Goods, and Per pet ual In priſonment. 
It was provided allo, That all the Fugi- 


tives ſhould within Fir 4 Time, under 
forfeiture of their Eſtates, return and 
ſubmit themſelves to the Government, aud 
that all the fraudulent \Conveyances of 
their Land 5 14 be void. It was like. 
wiſe moved, That if for the future the 
Queen of Scots ſhould, be concerned 
in any Conſpiracy, ſhe. ſhould be pro. 
ceeded againſt by Law, as the Wife of 
an Engliſh Peer. But the Queen 
kindred this Bill from Ng, being 
fatisfied with letting her Priſoner ſee to 
what ſhe would be expoſed, if ſhe con- 
tinued her Practices. 

Before we ſee what followed upon the 
late Diſcoveries, it will be necefſary to 
run over What paſſed i in Scotland, after 
the Earl 4 Return. The be. 

nning o Y, the Queen's Pa 
aan Maſter of Edinburgh, by the At 
reh of the Laird of G Grange, who fa- 

em, though: he, Þ ended to 
ra e Se 995 King his done, 


the Reds 'of "hy Party © convened the 


States belong Ing to, their Faction, and 
at the ſame 1 — the Earl of Lenox al. 
ſembled the States of the King's Party 
in the Suburbs of the ſame City. Thel 
two Aſſemblies did nothing Fix .mutu- 
demn es as if they 
had given one another the ord, they 
reſolved each apart to meet again in 
ps K the King's Lords at Sterling, 
the Queen's 7 Edinburgh. Thelc 
Reſolutions being executed at the Time 
appointed, the Lords at Edindurgb 
formed the Proje of carrying away by 
Force the Lords of the contrary Party, 
who were at Sterling without any Pre. 
caution. Melvil ſays, his Friend 
Grange was the Author, Contriyer, 
and Manager of this Enterprize. He 
would have headed them himſelf: But 
his Friends would not ſuffer him to be 


expoſe. 


H. 


me, under 
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expoſed to the Danger. This is the ſame 
Grange, whom Melvil repreſents as a 
neutral Perſon, and aiming only at the 

of his Country. This Project was 
executed with ſo much Conduct and Suc- 
ceſs, that the Regent and* the Earl of 
Morton were preſently made Priſoners. 
In all appearance, few of the King's 
Lords would have eſcaped; had not the 
victorious Soldiers fallen to plundering. 
But whilſt they were diſperſed about the 
Town, the Earl of Mar fallied out of 
the Caſtle with the Garriſon, and com- 
pelled them to retire. In the Diſorder, 
the Earl of Morton fortunately eſcaped, 
but the Regent was carried away, and 
murdered on the Road in cold Blood 
by one hired to do it, in ſpite of [Da- 
vid Spence] the Officer who guarded 
him. A few Days after, [Jobn Erskin] 
Earl of Mar was choſen Regent, to the 
great Morrification of the Earl of Mor- 
ton, who aſpired to that Dignity, and 
was ſupported by the 'Enpliſh Ambafh- 
dor Fa HEL eee SITE TESTES OF 


To underſtand the Sitüntion of the 


Affairs of Scotland, it is neceſſary to con- 


fider, that though there ſeemed to be 


but two Parties in the Kingdom, name- 


ly, the King's and the Queen's, there 
were however five, becauſe there were 


| ſo many different Opinions in both, 


which occaſioned that all of the ſame 
Party did not tend to the ſame End. 
Some were wholly attached to the 

een, and their chief view was to re- 
ſtore the Catholick Religion. Others 
earneſtly adhered to the King's Party 
and the Proteſtant Religion. The new 
Regent, like his Predeceſſor, was de- 
firous to unite the two Factions, aud 
!aboured to bring all to the Obedience 
of the King, which he hoped to ac- 
compliſh, by granting to the Queen's 
| 44 . 


reaſonably expect 


Adherents all the Favours they could 
. Grange and h 
Friends had fortned the ſame Deſign of 
uniting the two Parties, 'but in ſuch a 
manner as that the Kingdom ſhould be 
overned in the Queen's Name. In 
ne, the Earl of Morton, who was Pen- 
ſtoner to the Court of England, was at 
the Head of a fifth Party, who, though 
outwardly for the King, ſought only to 
croſs thoſe that endeavoured to - unite 
the two Factions. This was 755 
ElizabetÞs Party, or at ſeaſt the Party 
ſhe favoured moſt, though ſhe affected 
a Neutrality. Her Ambaſſador Ran- 
dolph, a Man of great Genius, and ve- 
ry fit for his Office,” was the Inſtrument 
ſhe made uſe of to ſtrengthen it. No- 
thing could be more prejudieial to Ex- 
glana, than the Union of the two Par- 
ties which was endeavouring at any rate. 
It was to be frared, that after this Union 
Queen Mary's Friends would grow too 
powerful in the Parliament, and pro- 
cure Neſolutions deſtruftive of the Inte- 
reſts of Elizabeth and England. Thus 
diſcord among the Scots was yet for Eli- 
zabeth's Advantage, till Affairs ſhould- 
take another Face. But as the Earl of 
Mar, the new Regent was not to be 
managed as ſnhe wiſhed, ſhe laid her 
Meaſures beforehand, to procure the 
Earl of Morton a Party, capable of be- 
ing oppoſed to the Regent if occaſion 
required. Such was the State of the 
Affairs of Scotland in the Lear 1371. 
We muſt now ſee what paſſed in France. 
All this Year the Court of France 
uſed the higheſt Diſſimulation to draw 
the Hugaenots into their Snares.” There 
were no-Favours at Court but for them. 
The King pretended to tear his Brother 
the Duke of A jou, and to be diſpleaſed 
with the Cuiſes, Who, as he ſaid, kept 
E | him 
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him in a ſhameful Captivity. Beſides 


this, he made uſe of two very eff 
means to deceive the Admiral. The. 


firſt was, to feign a real intention to 


wage War with Spain, and to truſt him 
with the Management of it. The ſe- 
cond was to conclude the Marriage of 
his Siſter the Princeſs Margaret with the 
EKing of Navarre. After that, the Ad- 

miral and the Huguenots no longer queſ- 
tioned the King's good -will towards 
them, eſpecially as they ſaw him very 
intent upon the Marriage of the Duke 
of Anjou with the Queen. of | England, 
and as compliant as poſſible with reſpect 
to Religion. 997 lun to nM 1... 
At the ſame Time, the Prince of O- 
range was ſtriving to make ſome attempt, 
whilſt the King of Spain's. Arms were, 
employed againſt . the | Infidels, The 
Kings of Sweden and Denmark refuling. 
to aſſiſt him, he applied to Elizabeſb, 
who durſt not give him Aſſiſtance, tho* 
ſhe: was not ignorant of the Correſpon- 
dence held by the Duke of Aa in Scoi- 
land and England with Mary's Adherents. 
She even forbid the Ships of Holland 
and Zealand, which acted againſt Spain, 
to enter her Ports. In this extremity, 
the Prince of Orange ſent his Brother 
Count Lewis. to King Charles IX, who. 
loaded him with careſſes, and even im- 
parted to him the falſe Secret of his pre- 


FF LEES 


the mean Time, the Count de la, Mart, 
with four and twenty Ships, did the 
> ne all the Damage he could. 

his was all the Prince ot Orange could 
effect during this Year. 5 
The 16th of January the Duke of 
Norfolk was brought to his Trial before 
the Peers of the Realm. His Accuſa- 
tion ran: 1. That, he had attempted to 
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Biſhop's own, 


deprive. the Queen of her Crown and 
Lite, and ſeize the Throne himſelf by 
the help of Foreigners. 2. That un. 
known to the Queen, he had treated of 
a Marriage with the Queen of Scots, 
though. he, knew ſhe had, uſurped the 
Tile and Arms of land. 3. That 
he had lent her a great Sum of Money, 
4. That he had ſupplied with Money 
the Earls of 1Vorthumberland and. Weſt. 
maxeland, who were baniſhed the King. 
dom, and declared Enemies of their 


Country. 5. That he had writ-to the 
Pope, the King of Spain, the Duke of 
Ala, deſiring aid to free the Queen of 


in England, 6. Laſtly, That he had 
ſans plies to the Lord Herrig, and 
other 


Queen's Enemies in Scotland. 
It may be ſaid in „ Duke 
made. a very weak Deſence to moſt of 
theſe Articles; But it was not eaſy for 
him to deny what his own; Letters, and 
the Confeſſions of his Servants, and 
Complices, proved againſt him. Be- 
2755 80 re 2 the 

ſhop of Roſs in Priſon, to n 
2 Sat, clearly 8 the B de 
or rnicious Deſigns againſt, the 
Cp Camden did not think 
fit to relate the Contents of the Biſhop's 
Letter. It is probable however, it was 
very much to the Purpoſe, ſince. the 
Duke deſired to ſee whether it was the 
2 any keg as Was 
convinced of it by his own „ be- 
made the 2 | Defence as the "Bilbop 
oo ns 2 N that the Teſtimony 
of a Scot, againſt an Eugliſman was not 
valid. In this dez Pt pretended, 
without ground, to take advantage of 
Cuſtom introduced on the Borders of 
the two Kingdoms, where, in Caſes of 


depredation, the Evidence of one Na- 
; ND tion 


VI 


Scots, and reſtore the Popiſh Religion 


"I 
own and 


umſelf 
That * 


the Duke 
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tion againſt the ather was not admitted, 


becaule they were Parties. But this 


Cuſtom was not become ſo general as to 
be of Service to the Duke in his Cauſe. 
The ſtrength of his Defence was, that 
his Deſign to marry the Queen of Scots 
could not be - reckoned | caddy: 6 
neither could it be thence inferred, that 
he intended to ſeize the Throne. The 
Queen's Attorney replied, that all the 
Circumſtances | 
Duke's Proceedings,. evidently ſhewed, 
he aimed at ſomething more than bare- 
ly to marry a depoſed and impriſoned 
Queen 3 for, by-the Meaſures he would 
have taken with the foreign Powers, it 
plainly appeared, that in eſpouſing the 
Queen of Scots, he deſigned to aſſert 
her Claim to the Crown of England. 
At laſt, after. a long Examination, he 
was condemned by his Peers as guilty 
of High · Treaſon : but the Sentence was 
not executed till Tune. e 

ln the mean while, the Queen made 
Walter q Evreux Earl of Eſſex, 
was deſcended by the great Grandmo- 
ther's ſide from the noble Family of 
Bourchier, which bad long borne that 
Title. At the ſame Time the Lord 
Clinton High-Admiral was created Earl 
of Lincoln, and four new Barons were 
ſummoned tothe next Parliament, 
The Parliament hearing Plots were 
formed; to free the Duke of Norfolk, 
paſſed an Act, - whereby it was made 
Death to attempt to-deliver. a Priſoner 
condemned for High Treaſon. By the 
ſame Act, it was perpetual impriſon- 
ment and forfeiture of Eſtate, if the 
Priſoner was only accuſed of High- 
Treaſon, though not condemned. 

At length, the Queen, after having 
been long in ſuſpence, ſigned a War- 
tant for the Execution of the Duke of 


the Affair, and all the 


15 


meſticks. 


Norfolk, the 2d of June. He confeſſed 
part of his Faults, excuſed himſelf as. 
to the Reſt, and in general owned he 
was Jjoſtly condemned. But he declar- 
ed, he never had any Thoughts of re- 
ſtoring the Popiſh Religion in England, 
and that he died a Proteſtant. He was 
Son to the Earl of Surrey, beheaded in 
the latter Part of Henry the Zigbib's 
Reign, for quartering the Arms of Ed. 
ward the Confeſſor with his own, with- 
out the King's Licence. All of that 
Family had firmly adhered to the Ca- 
tholick Religion, except this Duke who 
embraced the Proteſtant in the beginn- 
ing of Queen Elizabeib's Reign, Since 
he declared that he died in the Reform- 
ed Religion, I don't ſee how his ſinceri- 
ty can juſtly be queſtioned. But WhO 
can tell how far his Ambition might 
have carried him, if he had found his 


Projects more practicable? At leaſt, it 


cannot be denied, that they who put 
him in Motion, thought they had rea- 
ſon to rely on him. 4 

Ten Days after the Duke of A Feds 
death, Elizabeth ſent two Privy-Coun- 
ſellors to the Queen of Scots, not to- 
accuſe her criminally, as Camden afficins, 
but to inform her, of what ſhe had Fn 
been charged with in the Trial of the 
Duke of Norfolk and his Complices, and 


to tell her, the Queen would be extreme- 


ly glad, ſhe could juſtify herſelf, It 


was chiefly. to let her know, that her 
Practices were diſcovered, and therefore 
ſhe had been more cloſely confined and 
reduced to a ſmaller number of Do- 
Elizabeth was alſo well pleaſ- 
ed to let her ſee, ſhe had good Spies, 
and knew, that it was not barely to ob- 
tain her Liberty, that ſo many Powers 
uſed their Intereſt for her, but rather to 
ſet her on the Throne of Ex "pry 

ere- 
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Wherefore the two Privy-Counſellors 
repreſented to her, 1. That ſhe had 
aſſumed the Title of Queen of „ 
and, afterwards, refuſed to ratify the 


Treaty of Edinburgh, whereby ſhe had 


engaged to renounce it. 2. That the 
would have married the Duke of Nor- 
falk without the Queen's Knowledge, 
and there was Reaſon to believe, it was 
with Defign to dethrone her, ſince the 
would have uſed foreign Troops to ſet 
the Duke fiee. 3. That ſhe was deeply 
concerned in the Northern Rebellion. 


4. Thar ſhe had relieved the Rebels in 
Scotland and Flanders. 


5. That ſhe had 
ſent Ridolpbo to the Pope and the King 
of Spain, to ſollicit them to invade En- 
gland. 6. That ſhe had received Let- 
ters from the Pope, wherein he aſſured 
7. That ſhe had 
procured the Pope*s Bull, to abſolve 
the Queen's Subjects from their Oath of 
Allegiance. 8. Laſtly, That ſhe had 
ſuffered her Agents in Foreign Parts to 
ſtile her publickly, Queen of England. 
All theſe Facts were but too true; how- 
ever, as it was not eaſy to convict her, 


that ſhe had ated with the Intention 


aſcribed to her, ſhe therefore | boldly 
made her Defence to this Effet: 

That if the had taken the Title of 
e of England, it, was by command 
of the King of, France her Huſband, 
and ſhe had quitted ir after his death; 
nay, ſhe had declared, and ſtill did de- 
clare, ſhe would not claim it fo long 


„as . Elizabeth or her Children lived: 


That in deſiring to marry the Duke of 
Norfolk, ſhe had no defign to hurt Eli- 
abel, but rather was of Opinion, the 
Marriage would be advantagious to En- 
gland: That if ſhe had nor renounced 
the Marriage, it was becauſe ſhe was 
contracted to the Duke. That ſhe 
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thought herſelf obliged, by conjugal 
Love, to warn him of the Danger, and 
perſuade him to make his Eſcape : That 
ſhe was acceſſary to no Rebellion, but 
on the contrary, was always ready ty 
diſcover whatever came to her Know. 
ledge, if El;zabeth would have vouchſil: 
ed to ſee and hear her: That ſhe had 
never relieved the Exgliſb Rebels, bur 
only recommended the Counteſs of 
Northumber/and to the Duke of Alba: 
That hearing Ridolpbho was in the Pope“ 
Favour, ſhe made uſe of him in Con- 
cerns no way relating to England : That 
ſhe had employed no Perſon to free her, 
but had wil'ingly hearkened to ſuch 2 
offered their Service for that Purpoſ:, 
and with that view had given her C). 
pher to Rolſton and Hall: That the Let. 
ters ſhe had received from the Pope, 
contained only matters of Piety and 
Conſolation : That ſhe was not the Pro. 
curer of the Bull, and had only ſeen z 
Copy of it, which when The” had read 
ſhe'threw into the Fire: That if any in 
Foreign Parts ſtiled her Queen of Eng. 
land, the could not help it: That ſhe 
had never defired Aid of the Pope, or 
the King of Spain, to invade England, 
but implored their Aſſiſtance to reftore 
her to her Kingdom: Laſtly," That in 
caſe ſhe was to be tried, ſhe deſired it 
might be before the Parliament, as 
Princeſs of the Blood-Royal of Eny- 
land. Vs TK, ES: 
Theſe anſwers ſhew; that Mary did 
not deny the Facts, but only the In. 
tention aſcribed to her. But on the o- 
thec Hand, though this Intention could 
not be fully proved, her bare denial was 
not ſufficient to ſhew ſhe never had it, 
or to efface the Suſpicions entertained of 
her. However, as there was no deſign 
to bring her to a Trial, the Affair reſt. 
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ad there 5 but Elizabeth was Kill per- 
ſuaded; that the End of Mary's and her 
Friends Intrigues, was to dethrone her. 
The Negotiation of the defenſive 
between France and England 
vas {till continued at Paris, with great 
Dimmulation on Charles Side. He in- 
ited upon Difficulties which ought not 
to have cauſed any Delay, ſince his ſole 
Aim was to make Uſe of this League 
to ſyrprize the Huguenois 4 but this 
ſerved the better to conceal his Deſigus. 
He pretended to be much afraid of the 
Power of Spain, and therefore was 
obliged to join with England. The 
Difficulties of this League conſiſted in 
tuo Things. Firſt, Elizabeth required, 
that both Parties ſnould mutually pro- 
miſe to aſſiſt one another, in caſe either 
ſhould be attacked, though on account 
of Religion. But Charles ſaid, he could 
not admit of that Clauſe, for fear of af- 
ſending his Subjects, and all the Catho- 
lick Powers. He was willing however 
to agree, that the Article ſhould: be ex- 
preſs'd in more general Terms, which 
ſuould havę the ſame meaning, namely, 
that the two Parties ſnould mutually de- 
fend one another, if either was attack'd 
upon any account whatſoever. | The Zu- 
glis Ambaſſadors objected, that Eug land 
feared no Attack, but only on account 
of Religion, whereas France had num- 


becleſs Quarrels with other States, and 


therefore the Condition would not be 
equal. To |, remove. this: Difficulty, 
Charles offered to write to Elizabeib a 
Letter witch his own Hand, wherein he 
would declare, that he underſtood the 


Cauſe of Religion to be included in the 


general Clauſe. But the Engliſb not 
being ſatisfied with this Security, re- 
un at leaſt a private! Article under 
the Great Scals of France and Exgland. 
45 
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Whereupon, Charles | exclaimed againſt 
the, Injury done him, in . believing bim 
capable of hecaking ha Word, and ſaid, 
bs 2 his 8 7 BY 2 
7alfeugham, one of the Englyh Pleni- 
ol TO wo fo biaſs d an Favour of 
barles, that he thought him a perfect 
honeſt Man. He even writ to the Lord 
Burleigh, that he did not doubt, that 
the Secgrity was ſufficient. In ſhort, » 
after many Debares, Elizabeth was con- 
tented with the Letter offered by 
Charles. | | * 
The ſecond Difficulty conſiſted; in 
that the King of France would politive- 
ly include the Queen of Scots in the 
reaty, to which Elizabeth would not 
conſent. She thought it very ſtrange, 
that the ing France ſhould ſo hearti- 
ly eſpouſe the Queen of Scots Intereſt at 
h. a. Juncture. Mary was uſing; her 
utmoſt Endeavours to dethrone her: 
The Defi * of the League betwee 
France 8 gland, was for a mutu 
2 againſt, the Attacks bf their 
Enemies, and at the fame time France 
ly laboured to have theQueen of 
Scots releaſed, that is, to enable her to 
execute her Deſigns. Elizabeth could 
not underſtand this Proceeding, and it 
gare her great Sufpicion. However, as 
believed the 22 neceſſary for 


her Safety, ſhe overlooked win”, Things 


which gave her Cauſe to miſtruſt the 
King of France's Sincerity, There was 


no way found to ſurmount this Diffi- 


culty, but by. inſerting in the Treaty a 
doubtful Clauſe to this Effet, That 
both Parties ſhould maintain the preſen; 
Laws. of Scotland, Elizabeth mean. 
the preſent and actual Government of 
that Kingdom, under the King's Autho* 
rity, . and Charles underſtood, the pre” 


ceeding Government, under the Queen: 
Ty | | Autho- 
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Authority, conſidering the preſent as 
awful” But Ane he Mtümgted, 
that he deſired thoſe Terms, which 
were capable of a double meaning, to be 
uſed, only to avoid the Blame of aban- 
doning the Queen of Scofs.* Elizabeth 
imagined it à great Advantage, that 
Matty was not mentioned in the Treaty. 
Theſe two rho er bein eg 
the League was ſigned at Blois, Apri 
1 The Subſtance whereof was as fol- 
or gan ot ator 
Charles and Elizabeth ſhall mutually 
aſſiſt one another, againſt all Perfons 
who ſhall attack them under any Pre- 
tence Uhatſbe vert. 
The League ſhall remain in full Force 
till a Lear after the Death of either 


% 
. 


ene N e e le ON 
The Party requeſted ſhall be bound 
to ſend, to the Party requi ing, an Aid 


of Tix thouſand Foot, or of fiye hundred 
andes, making bp, with others, fifteeh 
Hundred Horfe, at his, Choice, with 
eight Ships of War, manned with twelve 
Hundred Soldiers, the whole at the 
dence of the Party reguiring. 
= There ſhall be no Innovations made 
in Scotland, but both Princes ſhall en- 
deavour to preſerve! tlie Peace of that 
Kingdom, according to the preſent 
Laws, without ſuffering the Arrival of 
any foreign Troops. |, 
Some Time after, Elizabeth. ſent the 
Earl of Lincoln into France, to ſee the 
Treaty ſworn; and the Marſhal de 
Montmorency came to London upon the 
ſame Account. Elizabeth ſwore to the 
League the 17th of June, and honour- 
ed, the Marſhal with the Order of the 
Gatter. Whilſt Montmorency was at the 
Court of England, he never ceaſed 
ſtrongly to ſollicit for the Queen of 


Earl of Lincoln, to ſhew the King d 


Scots Liberty, to whom this Eageyi 
did more Hurt than Good. On t 
other Hand, the Queen ordered the 


France the intercepted Letter from thi 
Queen of Scots to the Duke of Al 
wherein it appeared, that ſhe put herſcſ 
entirely under the King of Spain's Pro. 
tection. Montmorency would” likewih 
have reſumed the Affair of the Queen 
Marriage with the Duke of jor, but 
did not inſiſt much upon it. Probably, 
he had no Orders to preſs it very tre. 
nuouſly, conſidering what happened in 
France immediately after his Return, | 
mean, the Maſſacre of St. Barthelomen)s, 
wherein Admiral Charillon, and all the 
Hugucnots were butchered; who had been 
drawn to Court, under Colour of the 
Nuptials of the King of Navarye, with 
the Princeſs Margaret, King Charle! 
Soſter. It is needleſs to expatiate on thi 
horrible Maſſacre, ſo univerſally known, 
It ſuffices to obſerve in a Word, it de- 
monſtrated to Perſons of the leaſt Pene 
tration, that the Court of France wu 
then the moſt perfidious in the World. 
This Maſſacre threw all the Prote- 
ſtants in Europe into the utmoſt Conſter- 
nation, eſpecially when they knew it 
was openly approved of at Rome. - The 
Proteſtant Princes of Germany began to 
prepare for their- Defence, -believing it 
was only the Beginning of a Combina- 
tion to deſtroy their Religion throught 
out all Chriſtendom, and the Sitzer 
reſolved in a Diet, td lend France no 
more Troops. But the Court of Ex 
land reflected on it particularly, not 
queſtioning, it was an Effect of the 
League of Bayonne, and that the Storm 
would quickly fall upon England. Mal. 
fingham, who had expreſs'd fo great an 
Eſteem for -Charles IX. wrote Letter 


aſter 
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Aer Letter, to give Warning, that he two Kings. On the ether Side, Mal. 


s no longer to be truſted; though ne 


ould repeat his Proteſtations of Friend-. | 


ſhip to the Queen, and his- Aſſurances 
ually to obſerve the late Treaty. 

t was not without Reaſon that Charles 
ſtill defired-to-keep-fair, with £/izabeth. 
Though he had maſfacred!:an- infinite 
Number of his Huguenot Subjects, he 
ſaw the reſt ready to take Arms to ſcreen 
themfelves from his Barbarity. The 


City of Roche), hich was as their Bul- 


wark, had refuſed to open her Gates to 
the King's Forces. Some were already 


in Arms in Languedoc, and other Pro- 


vinces, and Probably, Cbaxlis was go- 
ing to enter into a new War, Where he 
would have to deal with deſpenite People. 
Apprehenſive as he was, that Eliabrtb 
would aid the Hupnenots with all her 
Forces, there was no Diffimulation but 


what he Practiſed to divert her from elt. 
When ſhe eee eee leren | 


that after the late ſhe could 


50 lotiger placeany: Confidence in him, 
he endeavoured to excuſe himſelf in the 


beſt Manner he could. One while he 


faid, it was done wirhout his Knbw- 


ledge; another while chat he was forced 
to it, in order to prevent a Conſpira 
formed by the Admiral againſt hi 


wer 
Queen His Mother, and his Biochers. 


However, at the very Time he ſhewed 
the greateſt Deſire to live in a gol 
Underſtanding with Llizabelb, he was 


taking private Meafures to raiſe her 
Diſturbances both in Eugland and Scot. 
land. After the Maſſacre of St. Bar- 


tholomew's, the Pope ſent a Legate into 
France. The Duke of Savoy; a great 
Friend to Spain, was come to Paris, 
and Cbarles's pretended Dread of Philip's 
Deſign was entirely vaniſhed. .' Nay, 
there was a ſtrict Union between the 


* frequent Notice, that the | 
Duke of Gui/e had private Conferences 
with'the Scots, and the Queen- Mother 


. 'frequently ſent for the Biſhop- of Gla/- 


Zero, Mary's Ambaſſador, to her Houſe 


At unſeaſonabie Hours. Theſe Things 


were plain Indications to E/izabeth and 
her Council, that the Friendſhip of 
France was not to be relied on, though 
it had been earneſtly ſought. a lat 
Affairs being in this Situation, it was 
not eaſy. for the | Queen} to determine 
vrhat Courſe ſhe” ſhould take. She ſuſ- 
pected, [ſome Plot was formed againſt: 
her, but was not ſure: On one 
Hand, ſhe was afraid France and Spain 
Were in League againſt her; but ſhe 
could nat conceive how it was poſſible 
for them to agree, their Intereſts being 
directly contrary. She conſidered how- 
ever, that Charles | IX. was governed 
by the Larrain Princes, who had dif- 
ferent Viexes from his, and who regard- 
ec their on private Intereſt mort than 
the Welfare of Frunte. Beſſdes, an 
exceſfive religious Zeal might cauſe him 
to overlook his true Intereſt, In this 
State of Uncertainty, ſhe thought it 
moſt: adviſeable to ſtand upon ber 
Guard, and make Preparations as if ſne 
Wa to be ſpeedihy invaded, and to 
equal the King of France in Diſſimula- 
tion, letting him know however, that 
it would not be eaſy to deceive her. S0, 
each playing the Hypocrite, never were 
there ſo ſtrong and ſo frequent Pro- 
teſtations of Friendſhip between Charles 
and Elizabeth, as in the firſt Months 
after t he Maſſacre of St. Bartholomew's. 
Both faid, they deſired above all Things 
to keep the League inviolably, though 
Charles had no Occaſion for Eliaabeib's 
Aid, and Elizabeth. could no longer 
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depend upon the Amity of ſuch an Ally. e thereby all his Meaſures be 


It was. hafdly poſſible for them to love 
one another. Charles looked * li- 
⁊abelh as the Protectreſs of the Religion 
dhe was endeavouring to extirpate, and 
"Elizabeth could conſider him but as a 
Prince without Honour or Honeſty, and 
as à ſworn Enemy to the Religion ſhe pro- 
feſſed. Notwithſtanding all this, Charles 
offtered to renew the League with a freſh 
Oath; and propoſed a Marriage between 
Eliaubetb and his younger Brother, the 
Duke of Alenſon. In ſhort, to give 
Elizabeth a ſenſible Mark of his pre- 
tended Friendſhip, he deſired her to 
ſtand Godmother to a Princeſs his Queen 
was delivered of in October. Elizabeth 
anſwered to the firſt Propoſal, that the 
Treaty of Blois not having been viola- 
ted on her Part, ſhe did not ſee any 


Neceſſity to renew it, or ſwear to* it a- 


gain. As to the Marriage of the Duke 
of Anſon, the expreſſed herſelf in ſuch a 
Manner, that ſhe left it undetermined, 
whether ſhe would Accept or Reſufe it. 
As to the King's requeſting her to be 
Godmother to his Daughter, the replied, 
Though her-own Subjects, and ſeveral 
foreign Princes diſſuaded her from being 
ſpiritually allied to a ſworn Enemy of 
the Proteſtant Religion, ſhe was willing: 
however to give him a Proof of her De- 
ſire to preſerve their mutual Alliance, as 
far as lay in her Power. Thus it was all 
Diſſimulation on both Sides. But I don't 
know whether Elizabeth can be juſtified, 


for not having refuſed this laſt Article, 


in order to ſhew at leaſt her Deteſtation 
of the Deed Charles had lately commit- 


ted. Be this as it will, all the reſt of 


the Year was ſpent in reciprocal Proteſt- 
ations of a ſincere Friendſhip, but withal, 
in a mutual Diſtruſt. Charles was a- 
fraid, Elixaletb would aſſiſt the Hugus: 


ken. Elizabeth had a Mind, before 
ſhe came to any Reſolution, to ſee a lit 
tle farther into the Deſigns of her Ene. 
mies, and to that Purpoſe it was necel- 
ary for her to keep, at leaſt outwardly, 


ſome Correſpondence with King Charlis. 
Mean while, the Huguenots ' knew not 
what to think of her. They ſawthem- 


ſelves upon the Brink of Deſtruction, 
conſidering. the great Forces with which 
-the King was preparing to attack them, 
and at the fame Time they faw Eliza- 
Aeth, who was their ſole; Refuge, ſtand 
Godmother to the Child of their Perſe- 


cutor and Executioner. But the Intereſt 


of the Huguenots was not the Thing ſhe 
had chieffy ini View. Her Zeal for the 
Proteſtant Religion was always Subordi- 
nate to her private Intereſ. 
The Earl of Northumberland, who, 
after his being ſeized in Scotland, had 
been delivered to the Queen, was be- 
headed in this juncture, wherein the 
Queen thought ſhe could not take too 
many Precautions to provide for her 
Safety. P 

I muſt now mention the Affairs of 
Scotland, to which the Queen had al- 


ways an Eye. Tne Diſcovery of the 


Duke of Norfolt's Plot had much weak- 
ened Mary's Party. Some had forſaken 
it, and others were ready to do the lie. 
If they ſtill adhered to it, it was only 


to obtain adyantageous Terms for quit- | 
ting it. Grange, Governor of Edin- 


burgh Caſtle, Lidington, the Lord 
Hume, "Robert Melvil, and ſome others, 
who were in the Caſtle, ſtill affected a 
Sort of Neutrality, and à great Zeal for 
the Good of their Country. But they 
made this Good to confiſt- in a certain 


Union of the two Factions, which ſhould- 


geen. 


not be prejudicial to the Captive. 0 
. ac 


2 
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That is, they would have the King's 


Authority to be annulled; and ifit cauld 


not be agreed, that the State ſhould be 
govern*d in the Queen's Name, as in- 
ceed it was very difficult to gain that 
Point, at leaſt that the Adminiſtration _ 
of Affairs ſhould be put into the Hands 
of a certain Number of Regents choſen 
by the two Parties, without any Men- 
tion of Queen or _ By this means 
they would have preſerved the Queen's 
Rights entire, and broken'the Meaſures 
of the contrary Party. Probably, Fame: 
Melvil Author of the Memoirs was in 
the ſame Sentiments, though he deſired 
to be looked upon as neuter, and as 
ſuch, was employed on both Sides, to 
ſerve for Mediator. The Men of this 
Party durſt not however fully diſcover 
their Minds ; but flattering themſelves, 
that being Maſters'of Edinburgh Caſtle, 
with the Help of never ſo few Succours, 
they ſhould be able to ſupport their 
Pretenſions. They ſpent the whole 
Winter of the Tear 1372 in ſeveral 
Negotiations in France and the Nether- 
lands, to obtain the Succours they want- 
ed. They were made to hope for Aſ- 


. ſiſtance from both Places; but it was 


only 4 Promiſes without any Ef- 
feft. The Court of France durſt not 


pull off the Mask, for Fear of obſtruct- 


ing the grand Deſign which was exe - 
cuted within a few Months. For that 
Reaſon, they conſented at Length, that 
the Queen of Scots ſhould not be men- 


tioned in the Treaty of Blois. They 


were contented to agree with the Eu- 
2iih Ambaſſadors, that the two Crowns 


ſhould ſend Plenipotentiaries into Scot- 


land, to adjuſt the Differences between 
the Scots, or compel them to lay down 
their Arms. And indeed Charles IX. 
nominated du Crocq, who had been often 
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ſent into Scotland, to endeavour this 
Agteement, ordering him to paſs thro 
England, and ſtrongly ſollicit Elizabeth 
to ſend the Queen of Scots into France. 
He gave him moreover certain In- 
ſtructions, which he was to impart by 
Word of Mouth to the Captive Queen: 
Elizabeth thought this Proceeding very 
extraordinary, juſt as the Treaty of 
League was going to be concluded. So, 
ſuſpecting ſome Myſtery in this Con- 
duct, ſhe plainly refuſed du Crocq Leave 
to ſee Mary, and even to purſue hit 
2 to Scotland till the League was 
Sn a N | ET | 443 
A few Days after, ſhe made a Dif- 
covery which muck increaſed her Suſ- 
picions. The Lord Seaton, a Scotch- 
man, who called himſelf Mary's. Am- 
baſſador to the Duke of Ava, had taken 
a Journey to Paris, and theraheld ſeve- 
ral Conferences with the King and the 
Queen-Mother. Then lie returned to 
Bruſſels,” and' ſhortly after departed for 
Scotland. But the ſtormy Weather 
compelling him to land at Harwich, he 
diſguiſed himſelf like à Sailor, and be- 
fore it was known who he was, croſſed 
England, and came to Edinburgh, where 
he frequently conferred with Grange, 
and the other Lords in the Caſtle: But 
as he had not been able to carry away 
his Papers, they were found in the Ship, 
whereby it was diſcovered, he had Or- 
ders to encourage the Lords in the 
Caſtle of Edinburgb to hold out, and 
ive them Hopes of a ſpeedy Aſſiſtance. 
t was alſo known, he was commiſſion- 
ed ſome Time before by the Scots of the 
Queen's Party, to tell the Duke of A. 
va, that with a little Aid, it would be 
eaſy to carry away the young King, and 
fend him into Spain. In ſhort, Eliza- 
beth heard, that Grange and his Com- 


2Z 2 panions, 


* 
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panions, who had begun to treat of an 
Accommodation with the Earl of Mar, 
would hear no more of it, ſince they 
had ſeen the Lord Seaton. All this, 
added to du Cracg's Inſtances for the 
Queen of Scots Liberty, and for Leave 
to ſpeak With her, made Elisabeth and 
her Council judge, this Envoy was not 
ſent into Scotland to appeaſe, but rather 
to foment, the Troubles. This was the 
more credible, as he had ſaid himſelf, 
that his Inſtructions reached no farther 
than to exhort the Scots to Peace. It 
would there fore have been imprudent to 
ſuffer him to confer with Mary, or to 
pur:ue his Journey into Scotland. 

I obſerved before, that the Court of 
Englaud;was no leſs forward than that 
of France, to perpetuate the Troubles of 
Scatland ; and this was true, during the 
Regt ncy of the Earl of Lencx, becauſe 
the Queen's Party was then very ſtrong, 
and it was to he feared the two Factions 
would be united, to the great Detriment 
of England. Rut after the Duke of 
Nor falls Death the Caſe was altered. 
The Queen's Party being conſiderably 
weakened, the Council of England 
thought it Time to end the Troubles of 
Scotland, by giving ſome Content to 
theſe in the Cale of Edinburgb, in or- 
der to induce them to ſubmit to the 
King., and deliver up the Place. To 
this End, the Earl of Mar, with Zli- 
zabelh's Conſent, had begun with thoſe 
of the Caſtle, a Negotiation, interrupt- 
ed by the Arrival of the Lord Seaton. 

The ue between France and 
England being concluded ſhortly after, 
the Earl of Mar thouglit it a favourable 
Opportunity to reſume the Negotiation 
with thoſe of the Caſtle, and to that 
Purpoſe offered them by James Meluil 
very ad vantageous Terms. Mielvil in- 


ſinuates, that the Regent's Inducement 
to this Accommodation, was only to 
free Scotland from the Yoke of the Ex- 
gliſb. He adds , farther, that Grange 
ſcrupling to demand any Terms for re- 
ſtoring Peace to the Kingdom, left it to 


the Regent's Diſcretion, who privately 


ſwore to the Peace, in the Preſence of 
two or three Perſons only. But Wal- 
fingham's Memoirs ſhew that Melvil 
was not well informed, ſince this 
Agreement was made with Elizabet}'s 
Approbation, and even ſome Articles 
were ſigned, 'whereof Secretary Smith 
ſent a Copy to Wal/ngham at Paris. 

This Project was defeated by the 
Death of the Earl of Mar, He went 
to Eainlurgb with Deſign, to have this 
private Treaty approved, and the Earl 


of Morton was the chief Perſon to be 


prevailed with to ſign it. To this End, 
he made him a Viſit at Dalkeith, where 
he was honourably received, and treat- 
ed magnificently. But before the Bun- 
quet was over, he felt himſelf ſeized 
with a violent Illneſs, which hardly ſuf- 
fered him to ride to Edinburgb, where 
he died. Many ſuſpected he was poi- 
ſoned. However, on the 24th of Ne- 
vember, the Earl of Morton was choſen 
Regent, by the Intereſt of Elizabeth's 
Friends in Scotland. 17 - 


Nothing could be more advantageous 


to Elixabetb, than to ſee the Regency 


of Scotland in the Hands of a Man who 
depended upon her, and whom ſhe could 
manage almoſt as ſhe pleaſed, But on 
the other Side, the Court of France, 


where the Guiſes then ruled, finding 


that by the Earl of Morton's Promo- 
tion, they were going entirely to Joſe 
Scotland, reſolved to do their utmolt to 
ruin the new Regent, and ſupport thoſe 
who ſtill held the Caſtle of Fame 
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Indeed, that was their only Way to 


have ſtill any Influence upon the King- 
dom. The Duke of Guiſe, who ma- 
naged every Thing, plainly ſaw, if the 
Earl of Morton was left unmoleſted, he 
would not fail, with the Help of the 
Engliſh, to cruſh the Queen's Party en- 
tirely, and ſhut out the French from 
$.otland for ever. He reſolved there- 
fore to ſend. Verac thither with Money 
to ſupply the Occaſions of thoſe in the 
Caſtle, under Colour of labouring to 
appeaſe the Troubles. But Verac not 
being ready ſoon enough, the Money 
was put into the Hands of Grange's 
Brother, who had been ſent into France 
to ſollicit Aid. At the ſame Time, 

reat Pains were taken to gain the Earls 
of Argyle and Athol; and the Duke of 
Chateleraut was told, if Grange could 
hold out till Vbiſſuntide, he would be 
ſtrongly aſſiſted by the Pope, Spain and 
France. This was what Malſing bam, 
who had good Spies at Paris, had fre · 
quently writ to the Court of England. 
It was therefore no longer Elizabeth's 
Intereſt to continue Diſcord among the 
Scots. On the contrary, it was neceſ- 
ſary the Queen's Faction ſhould be de- 
ſtroyed, before the Meaſures which 
were taking in France and Flanders 
could have their Effect. We ſhall fee 
preſently that ſhe neglected not her In- 
tereſt, | | | 95 

During all this Year, the Queen of 
Scots and her Adherents relied much up- 
on the Duke of Alva's Aſſiſtance, and 
yet they had nothing to hope from 
thence, From the Beginning of the 
Year to the Fime of the Maſſacre of 
Paris, the. Duke had been ſo employ- 
ed, that it was not poſſible for him to 
think -ſeriouſly of the Queen of Scots 
Concerns, though he did not want a 


ood Will to annoy Elizabeth. The 


Count de la Mark, whom the Queen 


had driven. from her Ports, for not 
breaking with Spain, had taken the 
Briel in Holland, and by that unexpect- 
ed Blow revived the Courage of thoſe 
who wiſhed to be freed from the Do- 
minion of the Spaniards. Shortly after, 
the whole Province of Holland threw. 
off their Yoke; and Fluſhing, with ſome 
other Towns in Zealand, followed that 
Example. The Duke of Medina-Cel:, 
ſent afterwards from Spain with a Fleet, 


was defeated by the Confederates, and 


moſt of. his Ships taken, In a Word, 
whilſt the Duke of Ava was employed 


in reducing the revolted Towns in Hol- 


land, the News of the, City of Mons be- 
ing ſurprized by Count Lewis of Naſ- 


ſau, obliged him to quit Holland, in or- 


der to attempt the Recovery of that 
Place. Mean while, the Prince of 
Orange entered the Netherlands at the 
Head of an Army raiſed in Germany. 
On the other Hand, Charles IX. ſent 
the. Count of Naſſau five thouſand Foot, 
and five” hundred Horſe, commanded 
by Genlis, which were defeated by the 
Duke of Alva, to whom the King him- 
{ſelf had ſent Notice of the March of this 
Aid, deſigned only to amuſe the Hu- 


guenots, The Tragedy which was act- 


ed in France ſhortly after, having open · 


ed the Prince of Orange's Eyes, he was 


forced to diſband his. Army, finding 


the King of France, who promiſed to 


help to maintain it, would not keep his 
Word. In the mean Time, the Duke. 
of Alva was taken up with the Siege of 
Mons, which ſurrendered not till the 


19th of September. After the Siege, the 


Troops unde the Command of Frederi- 
co de Toleda his Son, were employed in 
taking Zutphen, Naergen, and other 

Places. 
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Places. Hence it appears, that duribg 
the Courſe of this Year, the Duke o 
Alva was not able to ſend an Army into 
S$:otland, tho? Mary's Friends were til] 
in Hopes of it. Mary's Expectation 
of Aſſiſtance from Spain was very pre- 
judicial to her, becauſe when her Prac- 
tices were diſcovered, Elizabeth was 
more intent upon ending the Troubles 
of Scotland, Beſides, the King of France 
grew alittle cool, when he found Queen 
Mary threw herlelf into the Arms of the 
Spaniards. | | 
Though Charles IX. and Elizabeth 
were very jealous of each other, they 
kept however a ftri& Correſpondence, 
capable of deceiving thoſe who'knew not 
the Intereſts of the two Courts. No- 
thing paſſed on both Sides but Prote- 
ſtations and Aſſurances of obſerving 
inviolably the Treaty of Blois. The be- 
inning of the Year 1573, Elizabeth 
ſent [William Somerſet] Earl of Wor- 
cheſter to Paris to ſtand in her ſtead to 
the Princeſs, Charles's Daughter, who 
was named Elizabeth. She had ordered 
her Ambaſſador, not to be perſuaded to 
be preſent at the Maſs in the Ceremony 
of the Baptiſm, and in Caſe it was in- 
ſiſted upon, to deſire the Queen of Na- 


varre to ſtand in his Room. bk 


A little before, Queen Catherine had 
ſent to Elizabeth the Earl of Rais her 
confident, to v once more the 
Marriage of the Duke of Alenſon her 
third Son. But this was not the ſole 
Motive of his coming. The Earl had 
orders to obſerve what paſſed in Eng- 
land, where the Earl of Montgomery and 
ſome other French Refugees were equip- 
ping a Fleet to relieve Rochelle, which 
after a long Blockade, was at length be- 


fieged in Form. The Duke of Anjou 


commanded at the Siege, having with 


him the Duke of Aenſon his Brother, 


and all the Catholick Nobles of France, 
Elizabeth anſwered concerning the Pro. 
poſal of the Marriage, that ſhe was very 


willing to begin a Tre-ty about it, pro. 
vided the Article of Religion was firſt 


ſettled, elſe it was in vain to fay any 
more of it. ar | | 
About the ſame Time, Montgomery 
ſailing to the Relief of Rochelle, the 
French Ambaſſador complained that he 
was ſuffered to depart, and that the 
Engliſh Merchants had ſupplied the Be- 
fieged with Proviſions. Anſwer was 


made, that the Perſons who were ſailed 


out of the Ports of England, were not 


owned, and carried * counterfeit Flags, 
and if they could be taken, ſhould be 
ſeverely puniſhed. As for the Mer. 
chants, they were Men who followed 
their Gain where-ever they hoped to find 
it; and not being able to ſend their 
Commodities to any other Port of 
France, ſince the People were left to 
butcher whom they pleaſed, it was no 
wonder, they ſhould ſend them to Ro- 
chelle where they could vend them with 
Safety. Probably the Court of Eng- 
land had connived at Montgomery's Ar- 
mament, which however had no Effect, 
and at ſending Proviſions to the Rochel- 
ters. 

ave the Huguenots in their wretched 

ondition. She had reſolved to avoid 
a Breach with the French, whether ſhe 
hoped to gain them to her Intereſt, or 
make the World believe there was a 
greater Union between her and King 
Charles than there was in Reality. This 
was doubtleſs to render her Enemies 
both at home and abroad, leſs eager to 


form Plots againſt her. 


Me are going at length to ſee an End 
put to the Troubles of Scotland. The 
he Earl 


This was all the Aſſiſtance ſhe . 
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Earl of Morton, the new Regent, having 


good Intelligence of what paſſed at the 
Court of France, and knowing it was 


reſolved to aſſiſt powerfully the Queen's 
Faction, after the taking of Rochelle, 
believed he 6ught to improve this inter- 
val to prevent their Deſigns. He pro- 
poſed therefore to Grange by James 
Melvil, to renew the Negotiation 
begun before the Earl of May's Death, 
Grange and his Companions made ſome 


{cruple at firſt, becauſe they expected 


miſed them by 


the French Succours pro 
the Lord- Seaton. 


ly againſt a Peace, and to try to gain 
Uns ail Whitſuntide, Grange replied, 
he was willing to accept the ſame Terms 


u had been offered by the Earl of 


Mar, provided the Queen's whole 
; were included in. the Treaty. 


The Regent, who was better informed 


than Grange imagined, eaſily judged 
this Anſwer — only to —— che 
Agreement, by the Di ies of con- 


tenting every one. He: refuſed there - 
fore to treat with the whole Party, and 


offered to give Grange and his Com- 
panions all the Satisfaction they could 


reaſonably. expect; but his Offer was re- 


jected. Whereupon he turned to the 


Duke of Cbateleraut, and the Earls of 


Huntley and Argyle, who were not ſo 
ſcrupulous as thoſe of the Caſtle of Edin. 


burgh. They treated for themſelves and 
dependants, that is, for almoſt all the 
ref of the Queen's Party, without re- 
carding the Concerns of Grange and 
his * They perceived they 
could no longer rely on the Aſſiſtance 
of France, which was too remote, and 
withal very uncertain, conſidering the 
civil War which afflicted that Kingdom. 
The Treaty which they made with the 
yt 


give Occaſion ta ſay, they were entire- 
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Regent, aſſiſted by Drury and Killegrew 
the Exgliſ Ambaſſadors, was * 


That they ſhould ſubmit to the King, 
and conform to the eſtabliſhed Religion. 
That if any Perſon ſhould violate 
this Article he ſhould be declared a 
Traitor, 

That the Sentences. pronounced. a- 
gainſt the Hamiltons and Gordons ſhould 
be repealed, excepting ſuShowever as 
concerned the Murders of the Earl of- 
Murray and Lenox, which ſhould: 
be left to the Queen of England's De- 
ciſion, | | 

That the Queen of England ſhould: 
bind herſelf by tome publick Inſtrument, 
that the Hamiltons and Gordans ſhculd 
not be proſecuted for the Murder of tha 
Earls of Murray and Lenox, without 
her expreſs Conſent. 
The Eſtates of the Kingdom meeting 
ſhortl after, confirmed - this Agree- 
meat by their Authority, 


As ſoon as Grange heard of the 
Agreement which was negotiating bes 
tweeen the Regent 6d Heads of 
the Queen's Party, he endeavoured to 
obſtruct it, by offering to ſurrender the 
Caſtle of Edinburgh in . fix Months. 
But as the Regent was better informed 
than Grange imagined, it was eaſy fer 
him to perceive, this Offer tended only - 
to gain Time, till the French Succours 
ſhould arrive, At laſt, when Grange 
knew, the Heads of the Qucen's 
Party were upon the Point of ſigning 
their Treaty, he offered to deliver the 
Caſtle immediately, provided he might 
put it into tho Hands of the Earl of 
Rothes, But the Regent did not think 
fit to place in that Fortreſs a Governor 


a 4 bg 


of Grange's chuſing. Beſides, all the 
Proceedings of thoſe of the Caſtle, and 


the Evaſions they uſed to avoid to ſur- 


rendering the Place, plainly Ahowed, 
they were not heartily inclined to an 
Accommodation. So, without farther 
Ceremony, he declared them N 
and red in good earneſt to beſiege 
the :. e ſays upon this Oe 
that he knows not what Rage poſſeſſeꝗ 
the Regent, to deſire to have by way 
of Siege a Place which was offered to 
be ſurrendered voluntarily and inſtant - 
ly. It is indeed little probable the 
Earl of Morton ſhould. deſire to expoſe 
himſelf to the Difficulties of ſuch a 
Siege, if he could otherwiſe have had 
the Place. But what Melqy! afcribes td 
the Regent's rage, may, with much 
more likelihoog, be imputed to the 
Cavils of thoſe of the Caſtle, wo 
ſtroye to prolong the Time till the 
promiſed Succours ſhould arrive. In 
I/alſugham's Negociations there are ſe- 
veral Letters from the Queen, the Lord 
Burleigh, Secretary Smith, blaming 
Grange and his Companions for their, 
footif Preſumption and invincible Ob- 
ſtinacy, in attempting alone to continue 
the Troubles in Scocland. ' Metvil, 
Granges intimate Friend, gives quite 
another turn to this Affair, aid lays 
the whole Blame upon the Regent. 
Be this as it will, the Earl of Marton 
having but few Troops, and wanting 
Artillery and Ammunition, by Reaſon 
the publick Magazine was in the Caſtle 
of Edinburgh, applied to Queen Elixa- 
beth. I have already ſhown, of what 
Conſequence it was to England, that the 
Troubles of Scotland ſhould be ended 
before France could interpoſe. For this 
Reaſon, Elizabeth immediately made 4 


Treaty with the Regent, which among Wars in Scotland, and thus Elizaberh's: 
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others contained the following Article} 
Elizabeth. thall' fend to the Regent, 
Men, Ordnance, and Ammunition, 
for the beſteging the Caſtle of Edin. 
bergh jointly with the 87%, 
No capitulation ſhall be granted to 
che Befieged; without the mutual Con- 
ſent af che Regent, and che Beg 
- 1 0} RL | 


£ 


nn ng. 


The Priſoners, after che taking of the 
Caſtle,” ſhall be detained to be proceed. 
ed againſt according to Ea w, the Queen 


of England being ſirſt acquainted there. 
Nur „Iii 0 en 


wien. . | 
Purfuant to this Treaty! De or. 
deted''Sir Mllfam Drury; {Marſhal of 
Berwirt] to march inte SthH,t vid 
fifteem hundred Mer, and al Train of 
Artillery, which, was à manifeſt Beach 


of the Tr f bee ran, That 


no forejoyn Trop gi be ſuffertu 4% en. 
ter Seo! <a Ei; ord beg 
by the Lord Szatrn's Papers, that Nunce 
intended to vioHte this fume Article, 
ſhe believed doubtleſs, it would be Sim- 
Py to fuffer herſelf to be prevented. 

wever this be, the Caſtle wasinveſt- 
ed, and the Befieged defended rhem- 


ſelves a whole Month like Men in De- 


ſpair. But at laſt their Water failing, 
they were forced to ſurrender at Diſcre- 
tion. Thus much is certain, the Laird 
Gon James Kirkaldie his Brother, 
and fome others, were condemned to 
be hanged, and the Sentence was exe- 
euted accordingly. Eidington died in 
Prifon, having himſelf, according to 
ſome; haſtened his Death by Poſſon. 


The Lord Hume and Sir Robert Metvil 


were releaſed: Thus ended the Civil 


Enemies 


ordered him to be ien to 


Enemies toft afl! en bet 
from that Quetter., From what has 
been hithdreo fail, it may be eaſily 
perceived, of What Dok dtte the 
Tranſa&ions of Scotland, were to Eliza- 
beth. 5 ly" the was ever very 
intent upon irs of that Kingdom, 
where he fi oocfifitly ed her In- | 
tereſt with the moſt refined J 


At ny Time LO of the < 
of Scots. arty were t to ſign den 
TL Verac, who = 0 5 to 0 


4 508 | 
of by 4 Storm 
elldent of the 
15 1 8 of it,” 
London, 
ning "fo the Reaſons ke. 
209 in Fertan from his Cha- 
It 2m. KAQwWN Afterwards, that. 
the Moment, e Was. feized he burnt Al 
ve French Ambaſſador 


his . 8 
regt Noi e that Verac me Kin- 
dred. HIP Sq cotland.” But *. 
N wh, 12 ver, had no Advice of,” 
the Tending of this Ambaſſador, and i if; 
ſhe had known it, would Rave taken 
Care he ſhould have been treated Wit 
the Reſpect due to his Chard That 
he had 145 conducteg to Than, by, 
the general Ordet Which the Preſident. 
of the North had, to deal thus by all 
Foreigners: who ſhould land in thoſe 
Parts, unleſs they were en to be 
Merchants. 
The Ambaſſador was not very well 
pleaſed with this Anſw erz but had ſtill * 


land ts encoufage the 
their Ground, Was ed 
into Scarborough. 


Northern 72 


without hearke 
aledged 
racter, 


leſs Reaſon ro be ſo with that he receiy- 
ed ſhortly after to his urgent Requeſt, for 


leave to with the Queen o F in 


private. This Requeſt had been often re- 


peated to no Purpoſe, At laſt, the. 
Queen, . tired with bis Importünities, 
told him plainly, ſhe was not ignorant” 


| need 
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of ths Artur ne 
and the Ns: in  Fivoar bf 
2 b they ſt60d affected "to 
England: bes however, ſhe had al- 


ways inviolably obſerved the late Trea- 


ty, and Would ſtiſl bbferve it, chufing 


rather che Rupture ſhodl#' come from 
France} than from her: That in caſe 
of a Breach, fhe did not queſtion, the 


een ſhould” able to defend herſelf," being 


welt aſſured of the Affection of her Sub- 
jects: That ſhe could hardly reſtrain 
ſome who offered to relieve Nocbell' at 
their own Expence, and brig err fre 
Months, in Gaſcegne, an Army of 
twenty thouſand oot, — two chou 


ſand otſe. 
Upon eee, demanding 
leave for to purfue his Journey to 

Scotland, HG . d greed ti 7 feed 
Gine #HRBtcd Rhys * Boe WH the 
was putting Obſtactes' in his Way, ſhe 
cauſed a Eater to be f * ſtom the Earl 


of rele elling 3 'Verge's 
con rotlam 69. 14 be very cis 
pleaſin 15 him,” as well as to fe ile 


of Chareltraut, and the Exrl-of Hun rey, 
with whom he was in perfect Friend. 
ais: That therefore he believed, the 
Erivoy would do G fay himſelf the 
Trouble of the Hüft they 
were debating a 77 2 000 this! Af 
falt lerne of Edinburgꝭ furrendred, 
and ſo Verge 8 Journey bende enti 
ol Catherine'de Med. ith, 
politick 25 could not help mak. * 
g's falle Seh, . - difcoyerin) 10 e 
25 "tac cht F/HÞ Courts DV pa," 
"ts Oiicht the rodbles ef bn. 
Upon the Ambaſſador's warm Com- 
plaints of the” Inttigues of Hape, with 
e & to 85 4 the proteſted); the 
her Fon, and — knew not 
We meant d Hat iber Birention” 
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was only to per ſwadꝰ the Scots to agree, 


and acknowledge Queen Mary for their 


Sovereign. That's the very Thing, re- 


plied the Ambaſſador, my Miſtreſs 


complains of, ſince it is a direct Breach 


of the Treaty of Blois. The Queen 


perceiving ſhe had ſaid too much, turn- 
ed the Diſcourſe, and complained of 


Verac's being detained in England; to 
which Walſngham made the ſame An- 


ſwer as had been given to La Moibe 
at London. rage Rr 
Scotland, being in Peace, under the 
Authority of the young King, and of a 
Regent devoted to England, Elizabeth 
was freed from a great Uneaſineſs. The 
recalling the e of Ava from the 
Government of the Low Countries, was 
a. farther increaſe of her Happineſs. 
The Commander of Regueſens, who ſuc- 
ceeded the Duke of Alva, finding he 
had full Employment, refuſed to med- 
dle with the Affairs of England and 
Scotland, and ſo Elizabeth had nothing 


having no longer Admittance into Scot- 
land, and England being ſafe from all 
Attacks but Þy Sea, lived ſome 
Years in great Tranquillity. Belides, 


France was not in Condition to make a- 
ny conſiderable Attempt upon her, as 
well for Want of Naval Forces, as be- 


cauſe of the Civil Wars which laid 
waſte the Kingdom. 


Mean while, Elizabeth, being de- 
ſirous alſo to ſecure herſelf from all 


domeſtick Attempts, commanded the Bi- 


ſhop of ;Roſs, Author and Promoter of 


all the Plots 
gland, He 
coming off fo 
into France, 


ainſt her, to depart Eu- 
ought himſelf happy in 
ily, and withdrawing 
continued his ſecret 


Practices, though to little purpoſe, He 


it chere a Hiſtory of Scotland, from 


. ©. 


the Beginning, to the Tear 161. 
What he ſays of the Earl of Murray to- 
wards the End of his Hiſtory, ſpeak. 
ing of the firſt Troubles of Scotland, 
and which Camden has taken Care to 
eopy, plainly ſhows, what might have 
been expected from him, had ! 
tinued it to the End of the War. 

Though Elizabetb had ſaid, in her 
Anſwer to the Propoſal concerning her 
Marriage with the Duke of Alen ſon, 


that the Articte of Religion was firſt to 


be ſettled, Catherine de Medici did not 
fall however to ſollicite her upon that 
ſubject. She ſaid, the Court of France 
would yield in that Point, but did not 
ſay how far. Moreover, 
Duke of Alenſon, who was then at the 
Siege of Rochelle, to ſend her Letters, 
expreſſing his eager Defire to have the 
Marriage ſucceed. At laſt, ſhe was ſol- 
licited ſo much to permit the Duke to 
come and ſee her, that ſhe conſented, 


| provided he would not take it ill, in 
to fear from that Side. Her Enemies 


caſe he was obliged to return without any 
thing done. But the Siege of Rochel 
holding longer than was imagined, hin- 
dered the Duke from paying his Viſit. 
This Siege, which had laffed fo long, 
was at W raiſed on the 2 5th of June, 
after the City had withſtood thirty thou- 
fand Cannon Balls, nine great Aſſaults, 
beſides twenty leſſer ones, and the Ef- 
fects of ſixty Mines. The Duke of An- 


jou loſt above twelve thouſand Men. 


The News of his being choſen King of 
Poland, and of the Poli Ambaſſadors 
being on their Way to offer him the 
Crown, affording him a Pretence to re- 
linquiſh his Enterprize, which perhaps 
would not have ended to his 2 who 
and the raiſing the Siege brought with 


it Peace to the Huguenots, who were 
hardly able to ſupport themſelves. 
VVV Carles 


Con- 


ſhe cauſed the 


—— y — K oO my fc wy et ma, ted We bad ol. 


him tenderly; - This bred between the 
King and the Qyeen his Mother, a Diſ- 


ſention; Which tis likely, proved fatal 


to the King. He thought it long till 
his Brother was gone to Poland, and the 
Queen {till found ſome freſh Excuſe to 
hinder his Departure. At laſt, Charles 


grew ſo ſuſpicious of all theſe Delays, 
that he could not forbear threatning the 


Qucen his Mother, who was forced at 
Length to ſuffer her beloved Son to de- 
part, and the King was pleaſed to ac- 
company him Part of the Way. But 
he could not go ſo far as he had reſolv- 
ed, by Reaſon of a Diſtemper where; 
with he was ſeized, and of which he 
never recovered, Elizabeth hearing the 
King of Poland was gone, and Charles 
taken ill, did not think ptoper to re - 
ceive the Duke of Alenſen's Viſit, be- 
fore ſhe had a fuller Knowledge of the 
Affairs of the Royal Family of France. 
She writ-to him therefore, to deſire him 
to defer his Journey, and gave him for 


Reaſon, that the Exgliſb would not look 
the Name of H 
in France. the 5th of September, but 
came not to Paris till about the middle 

of February the next Lear. 11 
This Year Walter d Evereux Earl of 
land during the Year 1374. The only 
thing Camden has remarked in his An- 


with a good Eye upon a Prince com- 
ing from the Siege of Rochelle, and 
wearing a Sword died with the Blood of 
their: Brethren. FG 


Eſſex had Leave to go into Ireland, to 
conquer the Country of Clandeboy at his 
own Expence. But his Enterprize was 
not crowned. with Succeſs, becauſe he 
was privately hindered by the Earl of 
Leiceſter his Enemy. 


n Elizabeth's Letter to the Duke | 


of Alenſon not being capable of diſcou- 


_ raging him, he made-freſh Inſtances 
for Leave to come into England, to which 


the Queen at length yielding, ſent him 
a Safe Conduct. But in the mean Time, 
48 : 
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3 his Mother ſuſpectin him 
Brother, and the Queen Mother loved of a Defig 5 


riage was made u 
ſhe impriſoned the Mothers of the new 
married Couple. 1 


d to ſupplant the King of 
Poland his Brother, in Caſe the King 


: happen'd to die, ordered it ſo, that the 


— Aer a Guard over him as well as 
the King of Navarre, who was accuſed 


of ſuggeſting this Deſign to him. How- 


ever this be, the -Mother per- 


+ ceiving the King near his End, thought 


fit to take this Precaution, to ſecure-the 
Crown to the King of Poland, who was 
abſent. And indeed Charles IX. died 
the zoth of May, in the twenty fifth 
Year of his Age. The manner of his 
Death was ſo uncommon, that it gave 


Occaſion not only to the Proteſtants but 


the Catholicks themſelves, to conſider 
it as an Effect of the divine Vengeance, 


for the horrible Maſſacre committed by 
his Orders. The Blood guſhed out of 


all the Paſſages of his Body, and even 


ſpouted through his Pores. Ihe Queen 
Mother took her Meaſures ſo well, that 
cauſing the dying King to confer on her 


the Regeney of the Kingdom, ſhe kept 


all quiet till the Arrival of the King of 


Poland, who ſucceeded his Brother, by 
enry III. He arrived 


Nothing memorable paſſed in Eng- 


nals, is the Marriage of Charles Earl of 


Lenox, Uncle to the King of Scotland, 
with Eliaabeth Cavendiſh the Counteſs of 


Shrewsbury's — As this Mar- 
nknown to the 


In the Netherlands, the Confederates 
took Middleburgb in Zealand. But on 
the other Hand, &ewis Count of Naſ- 

Bbb TOY ſau 
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. ſau," who was leading an Army to his 
Brother the Prince of Orange, loſt a 
Battle upon Moker- heath, near Nime- 

gaen, and was himſelf ſlain, with his 

Brother Henry, and Chriſtopher Count 

_ "Palatine, This ſame Year, the Spaniſb 

Troops mutinying, ſurprized and plun- 

dered Antwerp, where they made an 
immenſe Booty. The Governor of the 

Loro. Countries, to avoid greater Miſ- 
chiefs, was forced to pardon them. 

As ſoon as Henry III. was arrived in 

Frunce, it was reſolved in his Council, 

to wage War with the Huguenots, though 

they had given no Occaſion, and pre- 

ſently after, Hoſtilities were renewed a- 
gainſt them. Mean while, as Henry 

was afraid, the Queen of 1 would 

aſſiſt thoſe whom he deſign'd to extir- 
pate, his firſt Care was to renew with 

8 the of Blois, after moving 

the Queſtion to her, whether. he mutual 
Defence againſt all Men, mentioned in 

that League, did include the Cauſe of 
Religion p Elizabeth anſwer'd, it did, 
as: ſhe could prove by a Letter from 
the late King which ſhe had by her. 

Adding, if he were attacked on Ac- 
count of Religion, and required her Aid, 

zin Virtue of the Treaty, ſhe' ſhould be 
always ready to give it. Indeed, ſhe 

ran no great Riſtè in making that Offer, 
being fully. perſwaded, the French King 
would not uſe Exgliſb Troops aga inſt the 

Huguenots. Beſides by the Terms of the 

League, | ſhe was not bound to ſend him 


any Troops, ſince inſtead of being at- 


tacked he was himſelf the Aggreſſor. 
However, Elizabeth's Anſwer to Henry 
might have given the Huguenots ill No- 


tions of her, if> ſhe had not privately 


- ſupplied the Prince of Conde with Mo- 


ney to pay the Army Prince Caftmire 
e We? } i 4 $ . 
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Count Palatine was levying-for them in 
 Switzerlandand Germany, = 
England was pretty quiet during the 

| Year 1575. There happened only an 
Accident on the Borders of Scotland, 
where Sir Jobn Forſter, Warden of the 
Middle March, and Carmichel, Warden 
of Liddeſdale in Scotland, holding a 
Conference, each at the Head of x 
Troop of his on Nation, quarrelied 
and fought. The Engliſb were worſted, 
Sit George Heron, ' Warden of Tindal,, 

- loſt his Life, and Fonſter being taken 
Priſoner, was conducted to the Earl of 
Morton, who treated him very'civilly, 
- but detained him ſome Time, for Fear, 
-if he were-preſently diſmifſed, he would 
in his Heat attempt a Revenge. At 


laſt, having releaſed him, he made him 


promiſe to appear in Scotland at a ſet 
Day. Elizabeth thought the Regent of 
Scotland's Proceedings very ſtrange, and 
at firſt took this Affair very -heinouſly ; 
but Morton found Means to appeaſe her, 
by making all the Submiſſions ſhe was 
* to require. This Lear died the 
Duke of Cbatelerauuiu rt. 
„This Fear 1376, affords; as little 
Matter for the Hiſtory of England a5 
the foregoing. We find only that the 
Earl of Eſex died in Ireland, and the 
Earl of £eicefter privately married his 
Widow, unknown to the Queen, tho 
he was ſuſpected of having cauſed the 
- Husband to be poiſoned.” He was al- 
ways in the Queen's good Graces, who 
was ſo biafled in his Favour, that no 
Man durſt tell her his Thoughts. It 
Was one of Queen Elixabeib's greateſt 
Failings, to place her Eſteem upon a 
Perſon who ſo little deſerved it. 
As it is neceſſary for the Sequel of 
the Hiſtory to know what paſſed in the 
5 Nn 5 OR Countries 
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ſhort Digreſſion, not ſo much to inform 


the Reader of Things which are well 


known, as to refreſh his Memory. ©: 

Lewis de Zuniga, Commander of 
Requeſens, and Governor of the Lom- 
Countries; died this Lear. After his 
Death, the Council of State adminiſtred 


alone the Affairs of the Nether lands till 


a new Governor | ſhould arrive. The 
Council conſiſted of Natives and Sp 
niards, Shortly after, the Spaniſh 
Troops happened to mutiny, - and re- 
ſolved to plunder Bruſſas. The Ma 
giſtrates alarmed at the Danger, ap- 
plied to the Council of State, who de- 
clared the Mutineers Rebels, t 

ſeveral of the Countellors:favoured the 
ſeditious. And indeed, preſently after, 
the little Town of A was ſacked; and 
the Council of State took no Care to 
puaiſn the Authors of that Outrage, or 
prevent the) like Misfortune which 
threatned the other Towns. For this 
Reaſon forme Lords oſ Brabant drew 
together at Bruſſels a Company of the 
Citizens, and inveſting the Place where 
the Council of State held their Seſſions, 
expelled ſuch of the Members as wert 
ſulpected to countenance the Mutineers, 
and put in their Room Perſons better 
affected to the Good of their Country. 


This new Council of State, thus com- 
poſed, joined the Confederates, who 


were now in Arms in Defence of their 
Liberties, and they entered together in- 


to a League to free themſelves from the 
Spaniſßh Forces. Then  Hieronymo: de 


Roda, a. Spaniard, one of thoſe who 


were expelled the Council, headed the 
Rebels, and ſent for the Spaniſo Troops 

which were in Holland, with whom the 
Germans joined. This Bodys grown 


very conſiderable, plundered Macſtrichi 
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Countries near England; I' muſt male a 


and Antwerp; without a1 Foſſibil ility 
of previbring them. 1 eder EY 
The Prince of Orange, who was in 
Holland, ſeeing the Affairs of the 
Netherlands reduced to this Point, of- 
fered the Council of State his Troops, 
his Perſon, and the Aſſiſtance of the 
Provinces of Holland and Zealand, 


fer the Council of State reſolved to en- 
ter into Treaty with Holland and Zea- 
land. The Conferences were held at 


bent, where with an unanimous Con- 


ſent, Euxemburgh excepted, was form- 
ed the Union of the Provinces of the 
Low: Cauntries, called the Union, or 
Patification f Ghent, for the Defence 
of their Laws and Liberties: Not- 
withſtanding this, they were ſtill wil- 
ling to own the King of Spain's Autho- 
rity, provided he would govern” ac- 
cording to the ancient Laws. This 
Union being thus formed, the 7ortreſſes 
raiſed by the Duke of Alva to keeep the 
 Netherlands''in Subjection, were: de- 
moliſhed every where, Some Time 
after, the Aſſociation was ſworn by the 
Clergy and Nobility, ſolemnly approv- 
ed by the Council of State, and publiſh- 
ed at Brafſe/s; By that, Philip II. loſt 
almoſt all his Authority in the Low- 
Cauntries, having only the bare Title 
of Sovereign, unleſs he would confine 
himſelf to the Rights enjoyed by his 
Predeceſſors, which were very far from 
his: Tenge 0 ? W ͤ Tb 
Franc was not more quiet than the 
Loro - Countrien. Fhe Duke of Alenſon 
had afſembled' an Army againſt the 
King, in favour of the Huguenots. On 
the other Hand, the Prince of Conde, 
with the Forces levied by Prince Ca- 


femire in Germany, entered France and 
| = joined 
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which began to make a ſeparate State, 
under his Government. Upon this Of- 
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joined the Duke of Alenſon. Thus the 

guenots, whom the Court had de- 
termined to extirpate, were in a Con- 
dition to ſell their Lives dear, having 
at their Head the King's Brother, the 


King of Nevarre, the Prince of Cande, 


with an Army of thirty thouſand Men. 
to break all their Meaſures. 
them Offers of Peace, and during the 
Negotiation, found Means to ſow Jea- 
louſy among them, and win from them 
the Duke of Alenſon and Prince Cafi- 
mire. In ſhort, ſhe cauſed them to 
agree to a Peace, which, for all its 
ſeeming Advantages, proved fatal to 
then, as it diſunited their Forces. The 
Treaty was concluded the th of May, 
and enrolled ſix Months after by the 
Parliament of Paris. The Huguenots 
had never obtained ſo advantageous a 
Peace ſince the Beginning of the 
Troubles. In October the Duke of 
Alenſon came to Court, where the Queen 
his Mother diſengaged him entirely 
from the Side of the Huguenots. Then 
it was that he aſſumed the Title of Duke 


of Anjou, born by the King his Bro- 


ther before he aſcended the Throne, 

The Peace was no ſooner ſigned, than 
according to the Sincerity ſome Time 
profeſſed by the Court of France, they 
took new Meaſures to ruin the Hugue- 
a. Treaties and Oaths went then for 
nothing, and were conſidered only as 
lawful Snares to ſurpriae Hereticks. The 


Cardinal of Efte the Pope's Legate, and 


Don Jobn of Auſtria, who was going 
to :ake Poſſeſſion of the Government of 
the Loto- Countries, came to the Court 
of France, and had ſeveral Conferences 
upon this Occafion with the King, the 


Queen-Mother, and the Duke of Guiſe. were againſt the Hugumnors. 
Guiſe was looked upon as the Head of States meeting at Bleis, inftead of mov- 


ueen-Mother had the Addreſs 
She ſent - 


Day to prove his Ruin, 


the Catholick Party, and for that rea: 
ſon, the Leagate took with him Mea. 
ſures of which the King was not fully 
informed. The moſt proper Means, 
in their Opinion, to attain their End, 


was to unite ſeveral Aſſociations, made 


in divers Provinces by the zealous Ca- 
tholicks, and form one general Aſſocia- 
tion againſt the Enemies of the antient 
Religion. This is what was called the 


Holy Union, or ſimply, the League, 


Humieres was the firſt that figned it in 
Picardy, from whence it ſpread afſter- 
wards over the Kingdom. The Pope 
was the chief Promoter of it, the King 
of Spain gloried in being called its Pro- 
tector, and the Duke of Guiſe, who 


aimed at being declared the Head, ſup. 


—— W. utmoſt of his Power. 
-Mother willingly came in- 
to it, not from a religious Zeal, but 
becauſe the Huguenots had threatned to 
call her to an Account, for her Admi- 
niſtration during her Regency. In 


fine, the King himſelf, ſeduced by il! 


Counſels and his own Supineſs, was dar- 


ried away with the Torrent, and ſuffer- 


ed the Evil to increaſe, which was one 


When the late Peace was n 
the Hu earneſtly ſollicited a gene- 
ral Meeting of the States, imagining, 
beſides a great many Deputies of their 


Religion, they ſhould have for them the 
Duke of Alenſon 


's Party, 


and many 
others who were not well 


pleaſed with 


the Government. But when the De- 


puties came to be elected, the Duke of 


Alenſon had now changed Sides. Be- 


ſides, the Court, by Intrigues and Mo- 
ne found Means to procure af great 
Number of Deputies to be choſen who 
So, the 


ung 


formed. Region ws were, going to 

mand of the — pals 3 

the Leagne, and re veſt him to ap- 
point the Duke of. Guiſe for Head. But 


ti King, who was now Sun extreme- 
lous of the D e 7 refolv- 
90 prevent it. d that. J 11 he RI De 


clared "pimſelE Head. = the League, and: 


. ſign it firſt with hi n Hand. 
Pope — the Gr Men beg r 
King fiir 96 ſent. it into . — 
Pro- — 7 one might do the 
who — ney aſter,, the Sta Races Fd 
ſup. I ſent .o pray hi. that he would potal- 
wer. low any,Relig1 ingdom but | 
© in. the: Cacholicks þ | lp Ye . 
but . he 25 — ha a - 
ceſlit pro contrary, eve 

— 2 Oath he would — bo LS 

In only till he ba F Tg ſufficient toenable | 
7 ill him to bees . Thus the Huguengts ed 
tar. were fore themlelyes.co.the, cal 
rr. I it: Drop _ dei * Wichou,che 
one leaſt, Hopes of ſeeing > ter 

| Calamities by 4 Treaty, Ach 
ed, himſel f declared he never _T Ang 
2 any with them, Wich £0 are 
] 5 Don 201 10 rm — 
45 Jol of 5 came. into t 
he ny f a ee the 
ny Tear 13 77 full alt Proj 19 
th was a Price 70 hom enius, and 
e- . to his Birth. I. 

of ES 5 abject was a Burdep « 

e- which tl LE A? n glad. to be 


o eaſed. Ally) 175 ded to Soy 
at | vereignty. We bo of 4 Project Nan a1. 855 
ny ha uns That 5 9 
n ing, he Ace 4g 2 55 the Queen 
1 of. Scots a bec ing dhe Hh all, 
g Great. 22555 daa 2 N be, 


had this. from the. Mouth of Anton: 45 
Perez, Who told him moreover, t Fr 
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the Project was imparted to Pope Gre. 
gory XIII, who app roved , it, N 
concealed "from King Philip. This was 
probably «the Subject of on John 
jos ah at Paris with the Duke 25 
Guiſe. So, Dan John when he arrived 
in the 0 M had two grand 
Deſigns in hi firſt, to ſubdue 
the Netherlands 8 ſecondly, to 
become Maſter of Eugland and Scotland. 
% Elizabeth wag not 3509 t of the firſt, 
but, the ſecond, was {til ede to her. } 
The Pacification of Ghent was com- 
municated to the Spaniſh Court, and, 
55 Sg Way to the 1 
e Jlm of it oy 40 Edict. 
e 5 
wen: moe iy: ſign uh 
e hs. __ wned for Govern | 
Was Are by an A del at 


520 en ao marry i 7075 rel; olr⸗ 
Herpet ict, (as they 5 
1 e the e 
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Law Countries, uant. to 
8 5 e "of Chen e ap- 
| proving alſo this Edict, the Hoe 


were ſent i into h, all. the Places te- 


gaining in th nds of the State 
1 r Don 1 Jen ee forced is 
ember, but ſome 1 * after, h 


off che ize 9 
aſt t 2 hs We Fe the ae SF ris 


he. ſollicited the German 1 9 5 
ere waiting in, that 2 or their, 


reats, 25 ſurren aces her 
arr pate, Dice e yaspre. 
ts rates, U os 

to, gain ISS Troops lor 7 Hin him. ry 
7 imput ecl⸗ this Rupture, to, "Don. 
TT ad carried their 

Comp ints to. ths Ke to hom Din, 
n lO ri AL. « Cabals of the, 
Bare e Fi | 8 d uy, 
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_ farther: 


as it will, the States of Brabant called 
the Prince of Oran 
and gave him the Superintendency of 
their Country, by conferring on him 
the Title of Raart, This Proceeding 

ſee the Jealouſy of the Duke of A. 
rot, and fame other Brabant Lords, 
who, to ruin the Prince of Orange's 
Credit, propoſed to the united' Pro- 
vinces, N. electing a Gevernor-General, 
under Colour they fhould all have the 
fame Head. The Prince of Orange per 
ceiving He was aimed at, but not to give 
Occaſion to a fatal Diviſion of the Forces 
of the Confederates, o oppoled not the 
Election. The Choice fell upon the 


| 2 Matthias, Prother of the Em- 


Rodolybus II. and the Prince of 
2 e was declared his Lieutenant. In 
the Ar chduke's Patent however were in- 


ſerted certain Conditions, Which, 


ing him the Title and Honour of 
vernor, left the, whole Authority the 
States. This done, Matthias ſealing 
away, as it was res from his 
Brother the Emperor's urt, came in- 
to the Loto- Countries, w ere — was 
in Poſſeſſſon of his Poſt: Then the 
States proclaimed War with Den Fobn, 


who bad taken Care to be prepared, 
ſending for ae Ttaly, | alſck 


were now on their 


Then, and not Before? Elizabeth per- 


ceived | the muſt have an Eye to What 


paſſed in the Neiberlandr, becauſe, 0 


the fame "Time, the Prince of Oran 
Kos rep; her of Don John's Deſig 


arry. the of Scots, and the 
ent ar Aroba adors to defire her AfR- 


dlately lent the States a hundred thou- 
tand. Pounds Sterling, which they de- 


e.to their Relief, 


ance. So ow the Defigns of the 
is e reach d 
th © ſhe imagined, the imme- 
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ſired of her, Camden ſpeaks hete of x 


T whereby the Queen engaged to 
alice the — with a — Hor, 


welt mounted, Land five thouſand Foot 


on Condition the General, or Com- 
mander [being an E lifoman} ſhould 
be admitted into the Council of State, 
and nothing determined without his 
Conſent. "But Grotins does not men- 
tion this Treaty in his Annals of the 
Eo Conntriet. He ſays only, from 
that Time Elizabeth concerned herſelf 
ſo far with the Affairs of the United 
Provinces, that the did not ſuffer the 
States to come to any important Reſo- 
lution without giving her Notice. In. 
deed, it was very much her Intereſt to 
order it fo,” that the War now begin- 
ning in the Zow-Countries,' ſhould be 
continued in ſuch a , as to dif 
able Don Joby of — eiecute his 
- Projects land; Theſe Proj 
were rare open reid of de Pringeof 
Orange, to Elizabeth in the De- 
fence of the Netherlands. Famianus. 
Strada poſitively mentions them in his 


put Hiſtory. He even fays, Gregory XIII. 


fent a Nuncio to Don Fobn with the 
—_ of fiſty thouſand Crowns, to be 
ed in the Expedition projected 
ap England, but that he was forc- 
to ufe it in his War with the States. 
Mean while, at that very Time ElFz- 
beth lent Money ta. Philip IPs Enemies, 
ſhe writ to him, that.ſhe by. ho Means 
intended to break the antient Alliance 


between England and tha Houſe of Bur- 
8 That, on the contrary, ſhe ſup- 


phed the Confederates with Money, on- 


ly todecure theſe Erovinces to him, and 
ately — 


hinder them from deſper 
themfelyes i into the Arms of France. It 
is likely, 


pleaſed with theſe Reafons, bus feigned 
| 10 


Philip was not very well 


— 


„ The Life" and Reign , Qeen KL t 5.8 TH; 
7 obe fo, not we induce Elizabeth to do 


At this Time the Affairs of 8 


but raiſe 4 Civil Wain the Kingdow. 
The Hupuenots: finding 4 


Counter- I „Whereof the King 
Navarre was declared General, and 
the Prince of |Conde appointed for his 
Lextenant. © The former Edict of Paci- 
fication being»reyoked; as had been te- 
ſolved by the States, Hoſtilities were 
renewed on botli Sides, but with great 


were very weak. However, 
War gave the Duke, of Guife too much 
Credit, of whofe Power the King was 


eg to grant a 
Prom thenceforward he plung'd 

viel into Pleaſures, and lived at ſo 

expenſive x Rate, that he forfeited the 

Love and Efteem of his Subjects, | 

Prince of Farraiy knew howto improve 

che Ad es which the King Con- 


duet procured him, W e 


Pear. 

Whilſt ZJ2abech affiſted' che Con- 
federates of rhe Low- Conntrier, under 
Colour of hindering them from ſubmit - 
ting to France, Philip returned this 
Favour, by . endeavours X raife 2 
Rebellion in Ireland. 
was. formed ſome Time before om ac 


ed to procure. for his Son Jacamo Bon» 
compagng the Crown of that Kingdom. 
Thomes Stinkeley, an Engliſh E itive, 
was the firſt Author: of it, and Philip 
I H. undertook: to fupply whatever was 


neceſſary to accomplif it. In the 
ed Year 1570, Stukely went do Pins V. and. 


were in u ſad Condition, - The Tran- 
ſactions of the States at Niois, could not 


Refotution 
was taken to extirpate them, och! 


Difadvantage to the Huguenbtr, N. 
t . 


extremely jealous, Henry thought it his 
Piece to the Hugue- 


count of Pope Gregory XIII. who want« 


os. 


uaded him, it would be very eaſy to 
n the Englifb Fleet, and then con- 
quer Traland ; and to that Purpoſe he 
deſired: the Command of ſome Ships, 
and three 8 Lakens.: This Pro- 
je, which could not then be execut · 
ed, was refumed under the Pontificate 
of Gregory XIII. who was allured with. 
the of procuring the Crown of 
Ireland for his Baſtard Son. As S!#4ely 
knew, that, beſides the Nayy-Royal, 
Elizabeth could, 1 7 Occaſion, equip 
a good Number her Ships, he pro- 
ed the freighting of as many Eg iſi 
eſſels as poſſible, by the | Flemings,. 
French, . Shaniards; Halians, and the 
ey ſome long Voyage. After. 
was to attack the Royal Navy, 


was which was then very weak, and try io 


burn the Shi in the ſeveral Harbours 
where they Ay. Which done, he in- 
tended to make a Deſcent in Ireland, 

where he did nat queſtion the. native. 
ii woutd join him ; and after the Ex- 


83 Thien ſhould binder Bag. 
beth from the Rebels of the 
ELow-Connries;. or at leaſt, convince 
her, ſhe ought to pay him. more Re- 
gard. However this be, the Pope, having: 
conferred on Smiteiy ſeveral honourable 
Titles, taken from the Kingdom ot 
Meland, as if he bebo in Foſſeſſion, 

ve him ſome Ships, and eight hun- 
red Italian Soldiers, paid by. the K ing 
of Spain. Sluteley failed: from Ciuiia 
Fecchia,. and ſafely; arrived at. Lisbon, 
with Iacenc to be bis Voyage and 
Undertaking. But Don Sibeftien King 
of Prrtngal, being then going into 


Africa, 
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| Africh;' to male War upon the Moors,” agp 
perſuaded him to accompany: him in 
his Expedition; and obtained Philips 
Leaye. Shertly after they both periſh- 
ed in the Batrle of "Alcazary and Nbilip 


relinqarſned the Project of conquering! 


Ireland, for that of ſecurin 
of Po, 114%, after tho 
Cardinal / Henry; "who" e 5 
Sebaſtian. 

The bus omenenring ne Nathers! 
| ends, ſeveral Companies of Voluntiers 
were formed i in Eugland, Who went to 
ſerve the States, with the Queen's, Con- 
ſent, or at leaſt Connivance. On the 
other Hand, Part of the S paniſb Troopa, 
diſbanded} at the Arrival af Dan Fan oft An 
Aftria, were now returned to the: 
Low. Countries, and moreover, Alexans' 
der Furneſe, Son of Octavio, had brought 
Don Jubn a conſidetable Body of - 
kans. With theſel Forces, Don] Fobn 
gained at Gemùlourm a ſignal Victory 
over the Army of :the States, which 
was followed with the taking of 832 
Places. Some Fime — Pbilip lll of. 
fered a Peace to the States, but, as it 
was upon Terms very different from 


the Crown: 


the Paci ficution of Ghen/ and as he 


did not tall of decalling Den abr, of 
Auſtria, his Offer was rejected. 
The Affairs of the States were how 
ever in an ill Situation. The Jealouſies 
among the great Men, and the Diver- 
dy of Religions, bred very dangerous 
Troubles in thochiſi ng Comman wealth. 
The Duke of — and! Trick ACaſt- 
mire, equally offered their Aſſiſtance to 
the States, who Knew. not which Way 
to turn. But at this very Time a fortu- 


nate ahd unexpected Acrident appen: 
ed. The Cityiof Aſterdam, Which hi- 
we rto hall been for Alte King, reſolved 


od Pl the Confederates, and» by alias 


ath oß the old M 


r Parry, 
oon 


alten in the ſame . 5 * - 
creaſed SEP N 5 FR 


25 ben 

nin 9 

of che City, into . 1 Fe Re- 
Thing was done 

Arnet, Une, ad. other 4 


and. this, N the e 10 
ſuſ 4 
. per : 8 5 of L Ge 1 75 


taining the re was 

2 Deſign to ERS. ie ancient Re ligjon, 

And dhe a Pacifi fication. of | 
i Fre 10 


prevent the Fa 
the Catholicks pro- 
5 to; giv vernment of the 
e to the Fg of Aieu, a, Prince 
attached to his bun oyer whom 
they hoped. heb Lince. Fd Orange, would 
Cave lame. In fluence, ag over 
„The P he Pipe, 11 6. not 
— propos to oppoſe th 1990Mg 
ear of con Rag the S ofp tpicions 
the. te Co licks,: the Duke of Anjou. was 
deglas the States, Proterror of. the 
Mie 3 
© ile the Reformed. feari 
550 * Arjeu's Arrival would 22 
— ſome Change Prejudicial to their 
Rebar, img I Petition to the 
Fuel deſiring ta 


hgian, 


he Catholicks. 55 Requeſt + el 
eg on Condition the Cathilicks 
Id enjoy the ſame Privilege in Hal 

land and Zealand, but theſe two Pro- 
TOs without directly oppoſing this 
95 5 n, found Means however to 
er 2 0 Condition, annexed. Thence 
ſe great Diviſions among the Con- 
* The Catholicks would yield 


no- 


1 


ow to him 


thing in the 
Maſters, ſince and Zealand did 
not perform what was ordained, and the 
Reformed would feize by Force, what 
was gtanted them bx the States. 
Whüſt theſe Differences nog leſ- 


ſened the Union of cha. e 
Veen tee Ge 


vinces, it happenddgds 
tants of — 
Archduke, — Prince of — — 
commanded them to recall them, pre- 
ed for their Defence, in caſe they 
Poul be compelled to ſubmit. On the 
. hand, the People of Artois and 
refuſed to ſuffer the Reformed 
in their Tetritories, and even pretended, 
that the Gantois ought to be reduced to 
their Duty by Force. But the Prince 
of Orange Sands oppoſed all violent 
Methods, by Reaſon of the manifeſt 
Danger of turning the Arms of the Con · 
federates againſt themſelves, | at a Time 
when Don Jobs of - Auſtria was prepar- 
ing to do his utmoſt to deſtray them, 
And indeed, ſhortly after, he attempt- 
ed to force the Army of the States, 
which was ſtrongly intrenched, but was 


e — This Attempt _ 


ing . contrary. to his Expectation, /, 
made freſh: — of Peace, to — 
= _— _— * of a conſide- 
rable Body of Troops, which were com- 

ber For the ſame Reaſon; the 
readily enteted into; Treaty to 
gain — Mrs they expected Prince 
Ca/mire with an Artuy, god the Duke 
of Anjou, W was now on the Bor- 
ders, of Haynault with eight thouſand 
Men. Der Fabn's Succours, com! 
firſt, he broke off the 
renewed the Hoſti)ties, beingsat, the 
Head of thirty thouſand Foot, and ſix- 


teen thouſand Horſe. Prince Cre Army. 


, - 
50 


ft 


1 * Rejon of Wn Et ba aura 
inces where they werk 
Whilſt the Dake of! of 


f/ 


8 — — the . 


—— 8 


Signet fro little Won 2 Binck, 
fimire's Army was chiefly 
Queen, whoſe Intereſt ĩt was to Nr 
Don Jobn from growing too powerful 
in the Netherlands, though, fei age 
to be ignorant of his Deſigns, | ſhe 
found other pretences $0; Juſtify ker 4A 
ſiſting the States. . n 
The Diviſions betwixt Oben and. the 
Provinces of Artois and Heynew/t, ren; 
dered the great Armament of the States 
ineffectual. Some of their Troops com> 
plaining they were not duly paid, ſud; 
denly quitred the Army, and took M., 
nin, Shortly. after, Colonel Montigny 
followed their wich his whole 
Regiment, and headed all the Deſer- 
ters. After that, he joined the Troops 
of Artois, and made Iaroads into the 
Province of Flanders. Then the Gan» 
tois ſeeing their Neighbours ſp. power, 
ful, and able to give them Law, called 
Prince Ca/mire to their Relief, ad 
3 to pay his Troops. The 
rince accepted tbeit Offer, and com- 
. Gbent, the Duke! of Aujou re- 
to join the Army of the States, 
unleſs —— Cafimire would return with 
his Germans; and as he could not pre- 
= — to oj ws e his - 
roops free to join thoſe © Montigny, 
Thus theſe two Princes, who: came into 


aſo pi 


of i the tates was ſixty 


the Lau- Countries on purpoſe to aid the 


confederate Provinces, ſet ved only to 
ruin their Affairs, by ſomen: ing diſcord 
among the Inhabitants. Some Time af - 
ter, Caſimire paſſed into England, pro- 
bably to vindicate his Conduct to it 

zabelb, who had ſupplied- hint with 
Money to Railc and: Makati: lis 


8 De 


is TherLifs and eign of Qucen EL U * OW 


'  Dbn"Fbbiof Auſtria hat not Time to 
improye-the Troubles raifed in the Ne- 
therlands, being prevented by Death, 
ther rſt of Oceber. Thert had bren a 
Conſpiracy him :for\whiohitwo 

Fhgiib nen, namely, I Nurcliſfe, and 
ey were executed: Burke cd not 
eſcipe the Poiſon Which the K ing his 
Brother [cauſed to be given him, if we 
may believe fore: Writers. After his 
Death, (Alexander Fareſe) Prince of 
Pana; too D upow himathe Command 
of the Armyz till farther Orders from 
the Colirt of Spain. His principal 
Cure Was ith ccheriſh the Diſſtntion be- 
tween ths Helnings, and (the Inhabi- 
tarts of Hhymauktcand Artbis, in which 
hefeceededttohls With, yi ion nn 
"Whilſt che Duke of Anjou was in the 


Lot Countries, he ſent into England a 


Gefitleniaii called Bacgueville, to renew 


the Treaty of his Marriage with the. 


n. The King of France alſo ſent 
tRither Rumbouillet upon the ſame Ac- 


coune, being very deſirous to be freed 


from a Brother, who made him very 
uncaſy by his Levity, which ſuffered 
him to be directed by People who had 
not always his Intereſt in View. The 
Queen received theſe Envoys fo very 
gracieuſiy, that all the World imagined 
ſhe really intended to marry. It is dif- 
ficult to know whether, being then five 
and forty Years old, ſhe ferioufly thought 
of 3 the Duke of Anon WI. 
was but twenty, or taking a Sort» of 
Pride in being wooed, only meant to 
amuſe him. my Part, I believe it 
to be an Effect of her Policy, that her 
Enemies, upon the Rumour of her go: 
ing to marty the Duke of Anjou; might 


de leſs eager to purſue their Deſigns a. 


gainſt her. I mean the private Deſigns 
vpon her Life, fince there was then no 


- * 


Likelihood of e ee, attack. 
ed, nor conſequently any:urgene Reaſon 
to determine her- to marry. Ihe had 
nothing to fear from Jemand. Nuntr 
was not. then in Condiriod:to>make any 
conſiderable Atempt I up /Expliyd. 
Phe King of h was>whblly? intent 
upon r BGs of! Pariuga/ 
In a Word, the Situation of the Affairs 


— 


of the Netberidnds permitted nbt Du 
Jon » ex to ee — 
Jects. Thus in f pearawee!!!the 
Queen upon dn Oda net! folely 
out of Policy. But before I relate the 
Event of this Negotiation, it will be. 
neceſſury to igtye d general K nomiedge 
of what paſſedt in Scud Muring the 
Ver u $7859 03 11900 αννννοο ods 36 
The Earl of Morton viſtilt governed 
that Kingdom as Regent, but in ſuch a 
Manner, that he daily created to him. 


. ſelf freſn Enemies! If eil is to bt 


credited;” he wad proud and covetdus 
He ſought Pretences againſt the (rich; 


to rob them of their Eſtates, and could 


ſuffer about him ſuch only as were al. 


ways ready to flatter him. Elizabeth, 
whole. Intereſt it was to preſerve Peace 
in Scotland, under the ment of 
a Man on whom ſhe could depend, was 
afraid that at length the Regent's ill- 
Conduct would deprive her of that Ad- 
vantage. "Wherefore ſhe diſpatched Ran- 
dolph into Schlund, under Colour of 
congtatulatingi tlie King, who was then 
between Eleven and Twelve Years old, 


upon the Progre& he was making in his 


Studies. But the Ambaſſador's chief 


Buſineſs was to inſtil into the Harl of 
Morton a litele more Moderation, and 
perſuade m to live ih good: Under 
ding with the Earls of Hrgyle and 
Aibolſ and ſome other Lords, who. be. 
ing Wöktistied might in the End raiſe 

| : Troubles 


4 


on e im- 


ö = ev orien of deen ELAN RH. 199, 
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nan was 


/ ny and. Scotland. It was 
not, the Way of Elizabeth, and I. i 
Cl ig greeted 7 7 lotives of . ; 


Genetoſity,, be 15 995 Artißce, x 

1 1 90 
e e 15 © Nevin could 

9880 Ra of Scotland's, 
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e wa lately; died in Eng- | 


HE ſe» eng hey, land, yed ſo long as ſhe DT 
fls $:to, ſet the. the Eſt ned, her. by 
gain him. This | 1 her . when 1 wc 
dering..the.; of all 0 N 1 Er 
nual Acceſs, they, Ace to 3 & Halban d, 0 ſupport 
zent  Occalions. Nen. che He our of beĩ 180 to a Prin 
them to ene ice -, celx. gf th Rong Flo Who could, 
mag When, apes the cheretpre, 45 eit und re, Nef, 
Kings mo fi 5. th t T s of e 1 their The! a 49 
for the Fer 1 Fer ſon?! Sh the, Quncil, of. 5 l 4 4A 
had, now = to; 1. e Inheritance migßt | 
execute ir, ae e. TER bY ed by Arabella Seward, Dankhter! 
ry caſly-p burns ay, Ar. Charles beiden, „Founger other 7 
rs elm 5 4 Ae W lae Fail of Lesen tin ger col 1 
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the R ents of the Ai 


ac 89 o* F and Ire 
his 8 os hag 1 f d to 115 


Do 50 on, by an; Iatimation 


7 might be uſed to 


Right. to ſucceed to 
To and that he . 


0 
be Sade by the Lord Ebel, | 
Maſter of che Wards... As to the re- 9 
newing of 75 Aled bass the two I: 


Crowns, appojn 1ifioners * 
4 treat. of ae Aﬀix e Scottiſh 
Ambaſſadors. Commiſſioners 


ber fequlred the Aba dess to make Pro- 
PE politions, 
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The Ambaſſadors replied, 1950 back on- E U e Hatt. f 
ly Power to renew the Alliance weten able Body "'6f Noog, 
the two Crowns, with an additional the Proteftaits 
Article for the 3 of ee Atvanta Fer 
Rey jon, „ it Scotland finge e y ſu 
laft The Exel e | 

make this Alliance to 958 6 — 8 
very advah to the of 
land, propoſed, that in return for the France and the TN 
King bad rebel and their Never on Ber 


nothiĩ Fa ne | 
to Hinder the . 


pg eee Pen er Ge C 5 
2 did receive, eir 95 a con. 
nd fo the "Advantages this was 1 ” Cotmtifies e 
* to Scotland, he ſhould pro- | which 8 54 the Ne Peace.” Wh 
mie not to make any liance with 0 erlandr, "he found 
ther Princes or Sabel, nor to ma | by ns Fre a had "the Duke of 
Without the Queen of Za land's conſetit.” ihe their Gate Re- 
Bat the Ambaſſadors, abſolutely. Ki tg 17 | 
this Propoſſtion 


Mean while, the "Fart "of "Mein, 16 
who had Corre eee in Stetling,” 
where the Kih ring © AT 
Night at the Gate of the Town, ers her whole 


an A elk nag 
trention; 1 mean, he Ne- 


a Company of armed Men, it was open: Ar- of her Marris with the Duke 
ed to hin, go and 12 entered without 1 ambmilot and 
tion. | he went directiy to a been in Engla : 


King's Prat of whoſe Per ſon he 
became Maſter, and expelling his Ene- 
mies, reſumed the Poſt he had been very fit for the Pur: 
obliged to relinquiſh. . The Earl of pag ks 1 A bo Be, ſhare o 
Athol, who had beef wide Chancellor, it and 2 Senſe, oF fectiy ac- 
died ſhortly after, not Without ſuſ picion quairired with | her ee bur 
of being poiſoned. We muſt now re- was not free Fra of he 
turn to the Affairs of England, Sex. Simie ſoon ae her Tem 
Prince Cafimire left not the Court of per, did not loſe his Time in Nane e 
England till about the middle of F.. the Duke of nj Jon's Suit, by Reaſon ng 
truary. He had been honoured and State and Policy She” know more” of 
careſſed in an ertraordihary manner, that Matter wh himſelf, But be ſo 
the Queen having ſhewn, it would de well knew the moſt proper Wa to win 
gpateful to her co render his ſtay in her Heart, that he gained her Ear 

more 


The Account, 
i fo ſent Synte, 7 


more than the Duke of Anjou would 
have done himſelf, © All were ſurprized 
at the great Change they ſaw in her, 
and at the Progreſs the Duke of Anjou 
had made by the Help.of Simie. Nay, 
*twas believed he had uſed Love-potions, 
and other unlawful Arts, ſuch was his 
Addreſs to render himſelf agreeable, if 
after all, he was not himſelf deceived 
by the Queen. Above all Things, he 
took great Care to ruin the Earl of Lei- 
teſter, not having the ſame [Reaſons as 
the Engl; Courtiers, to manage that 
Favourite. It was he who revealed to 
the Queen Leicęſter's clandeſtine Mar- 
rage with the Earl of Eſex's Widow; 


and this Diſcovery put her into ſuch a 


Paſſion, that ſhe was going to ſend him 
to the Tower. © Leiceſter was vexed to 
ſe himſelf thus braved by a Foreigner. 
Tis even faid, he bribed one of the 
Guards to aſſaſſinate him. It is at leaſt 
certain, the Queen fearing the French 


Envoys might receive ſome Affront, 


took them under her eſpecial Protection, 


and commanded ee that 


no Man fhould offer them any Injury. 
It happened ſhortly after, that as the 
Queen was in her Barge on the Thames, 
near Greenwich; with the three French 
Envoys, a Piſtol was diſcharged out of 
a Boat, : #1 | 
wounded. © The Man that fired the 
Piſtol was taken immediately, and 
threatned with the Rack; but he clear- 
ed himfelf ſo ingenuouſly, that the. 
Queen was perſuaded of his Innocence, 
She took Oceafion from her pardoning 


this Man, to diſplay the Affection ſhe 


had for her Subjects, ſaying, She could 
believe nothing of her People, which a 
Parent could not believe of his own Chil- 
dren. ee 


Shortly after, the Duke of Anjou eame 
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and one of her Bargemen 
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incognito into England, with only two 
He went to Court, without 
being known, and after ſome private 
Diſcourſe with the Queen, returned in- 
to France. Two Months after, the 
acen ordered ſome of her moſt truſty 
Privy-Counſellors, to examine together 
the Advantages and Miſchiefs which 
might ariſe from. her Marriage with 
the Duke of Anjou, and report them 
to her, . | : 
Whilſt Elizabeth was intent upon 
gaining the King of Frence's Friend- 
ip, the Duke of Guiſe was framing a 
Plot capable of creating her one Day 
much Trouble. As Exgland could be 
conveniently invaded only from Scot- 
land, Guiſe, who had not Fong Ref 
the Project formed by the late Duk 
his Father, and the Cardinal his Uncle, 
was deviſing Means to accompliſh it 
by ſetting Elizabeth and the King of 
Scotland at Variance, He made uſe for 
that purpoſe, of E/me Stewart, Baron 
d Aubigny, who came to Scotland under 
Colour of paying: his Reſpects to the 
King, as his near Relation. He was 
Son of Jobn Stewart, younger Brother 
of Matthew Earl of Lenox, the young 
King's Grandfather. This Lord, ,who 
was ſettled in France, where his Fa- 
mily held the Barony of Aubigny, in 
Berry, being come to the King, ſo art- 
fully inſinuated himſelf into Ns good 
Graces, that in a little Time he became 
his Favourite. There was alſo about 
the ſame Time another young Man, 


{prung from a Branch of the Stewart 


amily, diſtinguiſhed by the Name of 
Orbiltry,, who was very much beloved 
by the King. Theſe two Favourites 
Joined together to ruin the Earl of 
Morton, as well for the Sake of their 
own Intereſt, as becauſe it was neceſ- 


3 E. ſary, 
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ſary, in order to execute the Duke of 


Guiſe's Deſigns, to be rid of a Lord, 


Who was too much attached to the In- 
tereſt of England, To compaſs their 
Ends, they perſuaded the King to take 
a Progreſs into ſome of his Counties, 
well knowing the Regent had Buſineſs 
which would not ſuffer him to attend 
him. The Earl of Morton not miſtruſt- 
ing theſe young Men, who ſeem'd on- 
ly to mind Trifles, oppoſed. not. the 
King's Deſign. During. the Progreſs, 
the two Favourites inſtilled, into the 
King an utter Averſion to the Regent 
and an exceſſive Deſire to be freed from 
him, We ſhall ſee preſently the Ef- 
fects of this Averſion: but it will be 
oper firſt to mention what had pafſed 
1 the Neſber lande. | 
The Army of the States being much 
weakened by the Retreat of the German 
Troops, the Prince of Parma beſieged 
 Mageſtricht, whilſt Plenipotentiaries on 
both Sides were treating a Peace at Co- 
logne. But this Negotiation ſerved on- 
Iy to divide the Confederates the more. 
2 that Time feveral Lords forſook 
them. Montign) came to the Prince 
of Parma's Army with the Forces un- 
der his Command. Artoys and Hay- 
nault made a ſeparate Treaty, and ſome 
other Provinces returned to the Obedi- 
ence of the King of Spain. The Prince 
of Orange ſeeing this Defection, uſed 
His Endeavours to unite ſtill more ſtrict- 
ly the Provinces which perſiſted in the 
Reſolution to throw off Philip's Yoke. 
He ſucceeded at length, and cauſed the 
famous Treaty of Utrecht to be ſigned, 
between Holland, Zealand, Friſeland, 
and Utrecht, the Articles whereof are 
to be feen in the Hiſtories of thoſe 
Countries. Ghent and Zypres afterwards 
came into the Union, and the Prince 


of Orangewas made Governor of Flay. 
ders. Mean while the Prince, of Par. 
ma took Maęſtricbt, after which he dif. 
banded moſt of the Spaniſh and Italian 
Troops, according to his Promiſe, This 
Sincerity procured him Mechlin, Liſte, 
and Valenciennes, eie 

The City of London increaſing ex- 
ceſſively, to the Detriment of the reſt 


ce 


of the Towns, the Queen thought it 


neceſſary to remedy this Inconveniency, 
She publiſhed therefore in, the. Begin- 
ning of the Tear 1580, a Proclama- 
tion, prohibiting any. new Buildings 
within three Miles of the Gates of the 
City, upon pain of Impriſonment and 
Forfeiture of the Materials. It were 
to be wiſhed for England, that this Pro- 
hibition had been punctually executed 
even to this Day, ſince the City is ſo 
enlarged, that it is grown a monſtrous 
Head, to a Body of a moderate Size, to 
which it bears no Proportinn.1 

But there was ſtill a more preſſing 
Evil, which it was no leſs neceſſary to 
remedy. I mean the hindering of the 
Engliſh Seminaries in foreign Countries 
from ſending Prieſts; into England to 
preach Sedition and Rebellion, under 
Colour of adminiſtring the Sacraments 
to the Catholicks. The Prieſts expelled 
England in the beginning of this 
Reign, had ſet up a College at Douay 
(in 1368) by means of William Allen, 
an Oxford Man, afterwards Cardinal. 
Whilſt the Duke of A was, Gover- 
nor of the Nezberlands, in this College 
were formed all the Plots T have-men- 
tioned in favour af the Queen of Scots. 
But Don Lewis de Requeſens having ba- 
naſhed from the Low Countries all the 
Engliſh Fugitives, the Members of Da- 
vay College retired, ſome to Rome, and 
{ome to 'Rheims, where they erected 

| Semi- 


Sminaries, under the Protection of the 
Pope and the Cardinal of Lorrain, 
Archbiſhop of Rbeims. It was theſe two 
Seminaries which ſupplied the Catho- 
licks in Exgland with Prieſts. So long 
as the Court, imagined, theſe Men only 
adminiſtred N Wee in private 
to thoſe of their Religion, no Notice 
ſeem'd to be taken of it. But it was 
diſcovered at length, that they were 
diligent. in ſpreading pernicious Prin- 
ciples, which might be attended with 
ill Conſequences. . They maintained 
that the Pope had, by Divine Right, 
full Power to dethrone Kings, and, E- 
lizabeth being excommunicated and de- 
poſed by 
were freed from their Allegiance, Four 
of theſe dangerous Emiſſaries were 
condemned and executed, for daring to 
maintain publickly, that the Queen was 
lawfully depoſed. | | 
This did not hinder the two Semi- 
naries from continually ſending into 
England Incendiaries, with whom were 
joined Robert Parſons and Edmund 
Campian Jeſuits, who were the firſt of 
that Order employed to preach the 
fore-mentioned dangerous Tenets. They 
had: obtained of the Pope a Bull, dated 
the 14th, af April, 1580, declaring that 
Pope Pius's Bull did for ever bind E- 
lizabeth and the Hereticks, but not the 
Catholicks, till a favourable Opportu- 
nity ſhould gffer to put it in execution. 
Theſe two Yeſirs had profeſſed the 
Proteſtant Religion, and even bore Of- 
fices in the Univerſity of Oxford. Af- 
ter that, withdrawing out of the King- 
dom, they returned from Time to 
Time, appèaring one while like Cler- 
gy- men, another while like Soldiers, or 
in ſome other Diſguiſe, and frequented 
the Houſes of the Catholicks, under 


ins V's Bull, her Subjects- 
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pretence of inſtructing and comforting 
them, but in reality to inſpire them 


with Sedition and Rebellion. Nay, 
they had the Confidence to challenge 
the Proteſtant Clergy to diſpute in 
Print. Fog | <= 
All this coming to the Queen's Know- 
ledge, a Proclamation was iſſued out, 
commanding all thoſe who had any 
Children, (Wards, Kinſmen) beyond 
Sea, to give in their Names [to the Or- 
dinary] in ten Days, and call them 
home within a Month, with a Prohi- 
bition toſupply them with Money, after 
that time. By the ſame Proclamation, 
all Perſons were forbid to entertain or 
harbour any Jefuits or Prieſts, ſent 
forth from the Seminaries of Rome, or 
Rbeims, on pain of being puniſhed; as 
Rebels and ſeditious Perſons. . s 
Shortly after, printed Books were - 
diſperſed, intimating, that the Pope 
and King of Spain had conſpired to 
conquer England, and reſtore the Ca- 
tholick Religion, and exhorting the 
Engliſh Papiſts to encourage the De- 
ſign. Whereupon the Queen iſſued 
out another Proclamation, declaring, 
ſhe was not ignorant of the Practices of 
her Enemies, but by the _— of 
ub- 


God, and the help of her faithful 


jects, ſhe was able to withſtand their 
Attacks, both at home and abroad : 
That moreover, as the Plots which 


were contriving, were not only againſt 
her Perſon, but alſo againſt the whole 


Kingdom, ſhe did not intend to be cruel 


to the good, by ſparing the bad; and 
therefore ſuch as would not for the fu- 
ture keep within the Bounds of their 
Duty were to expect no Favour. 
The Menaces from the Pope and 
King of Spain were not entirely vain, 
' ſince it appeared this very Year that 
there 
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there was a Plot formed againſt Ireland. 
"Arthur Grey, Lord-Deputy of that 
Iſland, had Intelligence that ſeven hun- 
dred Spaniards and Italians; ſent by 
the Pope and Philip II. were landed 
without Oppoſition, under the Com- 
mand of San Foſeppo an Italian, and 
had raiſed a Fortification, which they 

called The Fort del Oro. The Earl of 
Ormond, who was not far from thoſe 


Quarters, poſting thither with ſome ' 


Troops, took a few Priſoners, who 
declared they had brought Arms for 
five or fix thouſand Men, who were to 
join them, in order to drive the Engliſh 
out of the Iſland. The Earl not hav- 


ing ſufficient Forces to beſiege the Fort, 


contented himſelf with inveſting it, till 
the Lord-Deputy, who was on the 
March, ſhould join him. A little after, 
the Fort was beſieged in Form, and 
compelled to ſurrender the fifth Da 
at Diſcretion. This good Succeſs was 
ſallied by the Cruelty of the Engliſh, 
who, under Pretence of the great Dif- 
* ficulty of guarding ſo many Priſoners, 
#7 the Spaniards to the Sword, and 
hang'd all the Jriſb. 

his Year was remarkable for the 


Return of Francis Drake from his Voyage 


round the World. He had navigated 
in America, upon the North and South 
Seas, and amaſsd a prodigious Quan- 
tity of Gold and Silver taken from the 
Spaniards, At his Return, which was 
in November, the Queen knighted him, 
and was pleaſed to dine in the Ship 
which had made ſo great a Voyage. 
After that, ſhe ordered it to be drawn 
up in a little Creek near Deptford, and 
certain Inſcriptions to be ſet up in Me 
mory of the Thing. bi 
Bernadine de Mendoza the Spaniſh 
Ambaſſador made great Complaints 


againſt Drake. He required, that he 
ſhould be puniſhed for his Rob beries, 


and for daring to ſail in the Seas which 


were under the Dominion of the Ki 

of Spain, and all the Money, plunder. 
ed upon the Spaniards, reſtored. He 
was told, that the Indian Ocean was 
common to all the Nations of Europe, 
and that the Engliſh by no Means al. 
lowed of the Propriety aſſumed by the 


King of Spain, nor of the Pope's pre- 


tended Donation, wno had no Right 
to diſpoſe of Countries and Seas Which 
belonged not to him: That Drake 
ſhould be always ready to anſwer in 
Law whenever he ſhould be attacked, 
and to hinder him from converting the 
Gold and Silver to his own Uſe, the 


Queen had ordered all the Goods he 


had brought home, to be ſequeſtred, 
with Deſign to fatisfy the King of 
Spain, if he could prove they belonged 
to him or his Subjects, though the 
Charges ſhe had been at in defending 
Treland againſt the Attacks of the Spa- 
niards, amounted. to a much greater 
Sum. The Queen however repaid after- 
wards Part of the Treaſuree. 

Henry Fitz- Alan Earl of Arundel di- 
ed this Year. He was the laſt of that 
illuſtrious Family which had flouriſhed 
in England above three hundred Years. 
One of his Daughters married Thomas 


Howard Duke of Norfolk, and thence 


it was that the Title of Earl- of Arun- 
del came to the Howard Family.” 


The religious War was tene wed in 
France in the Month of January, and 


ended in November, by a ſixth Treaty 
of peace. | N 
This Year Philip II. ſeized the 
Throne of Portugal, vacant by the 
Death of King Henry. Don Antonio, 
Prior of Crato, natural Son to Don 


Lewis: 
J 2 


Lewis, Brother of thel late King, would 
have diſputed. the Crown with the King 
of Spain, but the Forces of the two 
Competitors being very unequal, Don 
Antonio's Endeavours were fruitleſs. 
The Affairs of Scotland began to givr 
Elizabeth ſome Uneaſineſs, becauſe ſhe 
knew King Fams's two Favourites were 
uſing their utmoſt Endeayours, to turn 
lim againſt¶Exgland. The: firſt Point 
of their Project! was to finiſh the Earl 
of Morton? 8 Ruin, whom they had al- 
ready doſttoyed in "the King's Favour. 


Drake The ſecond, ton engage the Ning to 


marry 4 French Princeſs. The third, to 
ſuade him, after his Marriage, to de- 
clare the Nuke of Cuiſe his Lieutenant - 
General. The Advices the Queen rer 
Is he WW ceived upon this Occafion, wanted not 
freq Proof, ſince ſhe had lang known the 
; Deſign to {invade her from J Scotland, 
and. ſince what was conttiving at King 
h the N James's Court was very proper to ac- 
compliſh that Project. She law, more · 
Spa. Nover. that the two Favourites, one of 
whom was | wholly devoted to the 

after. Houſe of Lorrain, gained more and 
J nore the Love and Confidence of the 
41 di. King, who delighted to load them 
F that with Favours. ubigny had been made 
iſhed Earl, and then Duke of Lenox, and 
rene ines Stewart was honoured. with the 
Title of Zarl of Arran. Upon the In- 


("pa telligenee ſhe had received, ſhe believ- 


ed it neceſſary to begin with opening 
bi the young King's Eyes, in Relation to 
d in che Plots of his Favourites, or put him 
| under a Neceſſity to ſhew. that he ap; 


Exon proved them, which could not but breed 
wel great Diſcontent among the People of 
the Scotland. To that purpoſe, ſhe ſentjSir 


the I Robert Bowes, Treaſurer of Berwick, in 
to Scotland, to acguſe the Duke of Le- 
Don No before the King and Council, of 


Ry 
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particularly a ith the Duke of Guiſe, I 
telligence deſtructive of Scotland and 
England. The, Council of Scotland, go- 
verned by the Duke of Lenox, thought 
not proper to admit the Accuſation; 
but the K ing ſent into England the 
Lord Hume, to clear his Favourite to 
the Queen, who refuſed him Audience. 
Nothing could be more grateful to the 
Favourites, than the Miſunderſtanding 
which began to be formed between their 
Maſter and the Queen of England. Not. 
to give him Time to cool, one Day, as 
the Earl of Morton was preſent in the 
Council, the Earl of Arran accuſed him 
of .being concerned in the late King's 
Murder. Upon which he was imme- 
diately arreſted, ſent to Priſon in the 
Caſtle of Edinburgh, and afterwards re- 
moved to Dumbarton. nk 
_ Elizabeth hearing of the Earl of Mar- 
tan's Diſgrace, and finding his Attach- 
ment to Aagland was, the ſole Cauſe; of 


it, diſpatched Randolph immediately to 


ſollicit in his Behalf. But the Favourites 
Intention being... rather to exaſpefnss 
than appeaſe, his Interceſſion was in 
vain. Rendolph ſeeing the King ſo be- 
ſet, that it was nat poſſible to, prevail, 
demanded an Audience of the States, 
then aſſembled. He repreſented, ho 

neceſſary a good Underſtanding with 
England was to them, what the Queen 
his Miſtrets had done for Scotland ſince 
the King's Birth, how great an Af. 


fection ſnhe had ever expreſſed for him, 


and with what Pais and Charge ſhe 

always;protected, his faithful Subjects: 
That, notwithſtanding all this, the 
Duke of Lenox was cndeavouring tofow 
Diſcord between the two Kingdoms, and 
bad ſq far ſucceeded, that the 70 


now looked yon he Ge ot Fg 
| ; 18 


States heard his Harangue, and return- 
ed a general Anſwer, which demon- 
ſtrated their being directed by the 
Court. So, finding he could obtain 


nothing either from the King or States, 


he began to practiſe upon the great 
Men, to 155 them to riſe in Arms, 
whilſt Elizabetb ſhould fend Forces to- 
wards the Borders. As all this could 
not be done without the Knowledge of 
the King and his Favourites, the Go- 
vernment of Sterling was taken from the 
Earl of Mar, who was ſuſpected of be- 
ing too great a Friend of the Tugliſb, 
and the King publiſhed an Order to all 
his Subjects fit to bear Arms, to hold 
themſelves ready to march at a Mo- 
ment's Warning. But as Elizabeth 


meant only to terrify the King of Scot- 


land, and not to wage War with him 
for the Sake of the Earl of Morton, ſhe 
ordered her Tr to retire. Pro- 
bably Elizabeth's Endeavours to ſave 
the Prifoner's Life, rather haſtened his 
Death, fince, preſently after, he was 
eondemned and beheaded. He con- 
feſſed the Earl of Bothwell imparted to 
him his Deſign to kill the King, but 
denied ge had any Hand in the Mur- 
der. He ſaid alſo, he had intended to 
carry the King into Englund, that be- 
ing educated among the Exgliſß, he 
might find the leſs Difficulty to obtain 
the Crown of that Kingdom after the 
Queen's Death. Randolph ſeeing EL- 
xabeth had no Deſign to ſupport the 
great Men of Scotland, whom he had 
gained, retired without taking his Au- 


. dience of Leave. 


The Earl of Morton being dead, the 
two Favourites became more and more 
Maſters of the King, and the Govern- 


ment of the Kingdom, without regard- 


vis gdod Kinſwornan as an Enemy. The 


no Knowledge ofthe A 


ing the People's Murmurs, who could 
not, without Indignation, ſee them. 
ſelves at the Mercy of two raw and un. 
experienced young Men. The Duke of 
Lenox had ſome lities, but had 
irs of Scotland, 
and beſides was a Catholick, and deem'd 
the Duke of Gui/e*s i Creature. This 
gave Occaſion to fear he had formed 

rojects deſtructive of the Religion and 
Liberty of Scotland. The Ear! of Ar. 
ran was an Atheiſt, and one of the moſt 
wicked of Men, if Maluil's Teſtimony 
is to be entirely credited. He pretend- 
ed to be the Duke of Lenos Friend, 
but laboured to ruin him, by giving 
him Counſels capable of making him 
forfeit the Love and Eſteem of the 
Nobles and People. On the other 
Hand, he privately hinted to the 


Clergy, that the Reformed Religion 
was in great Danger, af {timely 
was not taken to oppoſe the Duke of 


Lenox's pernicious Defigns. By theſe 
ſecret Practices, he ſo managed, that 
the Duke became odious to the whole 
Kingdom. e 
During theſe Tranſactions in Scot- 
land, the Court of France carneſtlj 
prefs*'d the Duke of 4:jou's Marriage 
with Elizabeth. At laſt, the Queen 
having agreed with S/mie upon the 
chief Articles, Henry III. ſent into 
England an honourable Embaſſy, con- 
ſiſting of Francis of Bourbon Prince of 
Danphiny, Arthur - Cofſe Marſhal of 
France, Preſident Brijjon, and ſome 
other Perſons of Diſtinction. Theſe 


Ambaſſadors were received with great 


Pomp and Magnificence, and the 
Queen a 


Lord Burleigh High-Treaſurer, Ed- 
ward Clinton Earl of Lincoln, Lord 
Admiral of England, Thomas Ratcliffe 

Earl 


ppointed to treat with them the 


rr. Sen 


= << 


a L-- = 2 , 


E „ 


F oak ˙— A tres ends Root omni... am. 


wer _—— 


Bedford, Rabert : Earl of Leiceſter, 


Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, and Sir Francis 


Walſmgham, who was made Secretary 
of State in the Room of Sir Thomas 
Smith, lately deceaſed. As every Thing 


was almoſt eule, the following Ar- 
ticles, which were to be digeſted in 


Form of Treaty, after being approved 
by the King of Fraxce, and the Duke 
his 8 were drawn br, common 


The Maeri ſhall be nab 
yithin fix Wee 


after the ratifying of 
the Treaty. 


The Duke of Anjou and his Do- 
meſtickes who are not Engliſh, ſhall 
have the free Exerciſe of their Religion, 
in ſome certain Place to be appointed 
vithin his Court. 

The Duke of jou ſhall alter no- 


thing in the Religion now received and 
eftablithed in Englan 
BEE the Conſ nes the Mar- 


„ he” thall enjoy the Title of King 
of of Englond, bur the Adminiſtration of 
Affairs ſhall remain in the Hands of the 
Queen alone. 

Whereas the Duke bas demanded 
ms 0: nn be crowned King of Englend, 
he M and en- 
joy that —_— in caſe he ſhall come 
7s be Guo of the Children he may 
have by the n, it is agreed, the 
Queen ſhall lay the Affair fore the 
Parliament, and promote it as far as 
lies in her Power, © © 
Letters Patents, &c. ſhall run A the 
Name of the King and Queen, as in 
the Time of Philip and Mary. 
The Queen ſhall the Duke by 
Authority of Parliament an honourable 
Penſion to be diſpoſed of as he pleaſgs. 
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She dan procure the Parliamene to. 
nn 


aſſign a year 
vives her. 

The Duke ſhall make the Queen a a 
Dewey of forty thouſand Crowns à Year 

the Dukedom of Berry, and ſhall 
put her in preſent Poſſeſſion thereof. 

Ag to their Children, the followin 
Articles ſhall be . ſettled, which ſhall 
be ratified in the Parliaments of England 
and France, namely, 

All che Children, as well Males as 


"Females: ſhall ſucceed to their Mo- 


ther's Inheritance, each in his Order, 
according to the Cuſtoms of England. 

If the Crown of France happens to 
fall to the Duke of Avjov, or his Heirs, 
and-there be two Males, the eldeſt ſhall 
ſucceed in the Kingdom of France, and 
the ſecond in that of England. = 

If there be but one Son, he ſhall en- 


joy both Crowns, but ſhall be obliged 


to reſide in England eight Months iu 


ar” two Years. | 

the Duke never comes. to the 
Crown of Fraue, his Children ſhall i in. 
herit his A 

I be: out-live the Queen, he ſhall 
have the Guardianſhip ot the Children, 
of the Males till they are eighteen, and 
the Females till fifteen. 171 

If the Duke die before the Time of 
Guardianſhip be expired, it ſhall be left 
to the Diſpoſal of the Parliament. - 

After theſe Articles relating to ibe 
Children, and ſerving 10 ſeitle the 
Succeſſion, it vas further agreed: 

The Duke ſhall prefer no Foreigner 
to any Poſt or Office in England. 

He ſhall not carry the Queen out of 
the Kingdom, without her own, and 
ONE of the Peers of the 

m. 
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It ie die without Iſſue, he ſhall pre- 
tend no Claim to Euglal. 


He ſhall not convey the Crown- 


Jewels out of the Kingdom. 
He ſhall leave all the Places in the 


" 


move from thenee any warlike Stores. 

There ſhalt be a particular Treaty of 
League between France and England, 
with the proper Ratifications. 


By a ſeparate Article ſigned apart by 
itſelf, it was agreed; The Qyeen Balla, 


be bound to conſummate the Marriage, 
before fhe and the Duke of Anjou "ſhall 
thoroughly ſatisfy one another in certain 
Points, and ſhall certify the King of 
France #berevf- within ix Weeks, It is 
not known upon what Account it was 
neceſſary to take this Precaution. 
IT 2. 1 li one 4:3 
Ever ſince the laſt Year, the States of 
the Low- Countries had begun to treat 
with the Duke of Anjou, concerning 
their Offer of the Sovereignty of the 
Confederate Provinces, and this Ne- 
iation was ſo far advanced, that the 
-onditions were now agreed. As ſoon 
as the Prince of Orange was almoſt fure 
of the Succeſs of this Affair, he ſo or- 
dered it, that the States declared the 
King of Spain to have forfeited the So- 
vereignty of the "Netherlands, and the 
Duke was expected every Hour to take 
Poſſeſſion of his new Dignity, and op- 
poſe the Prince of Parma, who was 
beſieging Cambray. The Duke arrived 
in Auguſt, wich an Army of twenty 
thouſand” Men, and conſtrained the 
Prince of Parma to raiſe the Siege, and 
retire to Valenciennes. He made his 
Entry into Cambray the 18th of Auguſt, 
and was declared Prince thereof, having 
firſt taken the Oath. nity 
1 In the mean Time, Elizabeth ſhew- 


* 
— 
* 


nity. To this End, ſhe ſent into 


ed, ſhe had altered her Mind with Re. 
gard to her Marriage, or had never ſe- 
riouſly reſolved to conſummate it. She 
only wanted a Pretence to break it off, 
or at leaſt to defer it, till Time ſhould 
produce a more favourable Opportu- 


France, James Sommers, Clerk of the 
Council, to require, that purſuant to 
the laſt Marriage-Article, a League 
Offenſive and Defenſive ſnhould be in- 
ſtantly concluded between Fraue and 
England. Henry III. anſwered, that in 
the Articles there was no Mention of 
an offenſive, but he was ready to ſigu 
a defenſive League. Sommers replicd; 
the League ſpoken of in the Articles 
muſt be deemed offenſive, ſinee there 
was already a League defenſive: con- 
cluded in 1572, which not having been 
violated, wanted no Renewal. Upon 
this, Elizabeth ſent Secretary Vuhſing- 
bam to Paris, to improve this Diffi. 
culty, and add e others. Mahn. 
ham there fore told the King, when the 
Queen his Miſtreſs firſt reſolved to 
marry, it was only to ſatisfy her People, 


vho defired a certain Succeſſion by het 


Children, to which End, ſhe had pre- 
ferred the Duke of Anjou before all 
other Princes, on account of his per- 
fonal Qualities, and Royal Deſcent: 
Nevertheleſs, ſhe could not think of 
conſummating the Marriage, till ſhe 
rceived hether it was pleaſing to her 
*cople, for Fear ſhe ſhould. be accuſed 
of conſidering, of it too late: That the 
heard with Grief, the Minds. of the 
beſt Men were averſe to the Marriage, 
and for that Reaſon ſhe thought it nd 
ceſſary to delay it, though ſhe had ſtill 
the ſame Eſteem for the Duke of Au- 


jon: That beſides, ſince the Conclu- 


ſion of the Articles, Things had hap- 
| pened 


pened which required ed her to think more 
attentively of her ment: That 
the Duke havin 1750 accepted the Sove- 
reignty of the Net berlands, had incur- 


red the Diſpleaſure of the King his Bro- fi 


ther, and this new Dignity bs not 
but engage England. in a War with 
118 "Fg ce. It; as N 70 poſſible for the 
ue to be in a, War, without 25 
een his Sole being ſo too: Tha 
ſhe believed therefore the preſent Junc- 
ture very e oonſummate. 
8 fi 86.3 it. was. proper 
a ic i, till the Dyke ſhould be diſ- 
ed. from his War, and the Hague 

4 bye and 999 857 between France. 
and. 4 England, | N ed according to 
teement. p lainly perceiving, 
this. was only, an — e briefly an- 
ſuersds, he Vas, ready to 2 5 the, 
League, defenſive, Ind eat FD 
League, offenſive, as 


£2 


4D 


ri onlummated. | 
ele Things paſſed mm che Dake, 
of Auiou Ped the ee 
he bag 


[1 Caleau in in 4 Can 48 ates ) 
— him to joyn his arces.. wich 
their Army, to improve ſo fair an Op · 
portunity : But the Approach of Win. 
ul 4 8 him with an ene ſend 


into France, th £7 
81 e irs in Eug- 


be Tepee in Wa. 
fg was received by the Queen. 
1459 ſo 5 e Civility, that 


moſt — 2 
e fe | vertary . of 


her Cop ation was e —— 
Quee 1 4 in;Converſation, witch him, 
pulled off her Ring from her Finger, 
and put it on the Duke's, which made 
all preſent imagine, In — oh 0 
given. him a Promiſe. 

53 
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Mean while, this Marriage was ex- 
claimed againſt publickly in the Court 
and City. Waſjmgham, [Leicefer,] 
Hatton, and others 0 the ueen's Con- 


reſt. . Her Maids of Honour that were 
moſt intimate with her, never ceaſed to 
repreſent to her, all the Miſchiefs which. 


mig{ from thence befal her, as well as 
t. the whole Kingdom, and ſtrove by Per- 


ſuaſions mixt with Tears, to divert her 
from this Reſolution. I know not whe- 
ther L am miſtaken, in ſuſpecting all 
this 0 

ders, to give her a 


Queen 5 pri | 
Tetence to go from, her Word. Mi- 


niſters, Courtjers, Favourites, are ſel- 
dom, feen to e pl ſo openly and * 
lickly, the 


he, Will of their Soverei 
they are, not certain of Nene. tion. 
Be this as it will, the 


of her Ladies, went to the Duke's 


Noom, anditalked with him in private. 
When, ſhe withdrew, the Duke was ſeen 


to throw the Ring from him, and pre- 
ſently to take it. up again, complaini 
buterly of the Levity of Women, 
the Inconſtancy of the Eng/z/h. 


to. this Marriage was 
E is no 


relati 
ar,. * at £ 


bare Negotiation, prolonged and broke 


off upon the Point of Concluſion, there 


would be no cauſe of Wonder. No- 
thing was more agreeable to this Queen's 


the Character, and, I'll venture to ſay, to 
r Intereſt. But the ſigning and ſeal- 


g of the Marriage-Articles, raiſes a 
Difficulty not eaſy to be removed. It is 
ſcarce probable, this wiſe Politician 


ſbould think of amuſing to ſuch, a De- 
6g 8 gree, 


dents, murmured at it more than the 


Farce, acted by the 
. 


deen baying 
ſpent the whole Night without taking 


any Reſt, amidſt the Sighs and Teas 


and 


. Elizabeth's Conduct in every Thing 

75 o ſingu- 
efling . her 
Thoughts. If the Buſineſs was only a 
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gree, | a Btother of the King of France, 
and who might himſelf one Day be 
King, ſince Henry had no Children, 
This is ſo much the harder to be be- 
lieved, as there was then no viſible Ne- 
ceſſity to carry her Diſſimulation ſo far. 
For my Part, I ſee no properer Way to 
explain this extraordinary Conduct, 
than by faying, that in the Beginning 
ef the Negotiation, her Deſign was on- 
ly to amuſe the Duke of jou, that at- 
terwards ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be won, 
and figned the Articles with Sincerity, 
in a Reſolution to perform them ; but 

that after ſigning, ſhe repented, and 
choſe rather to 


Height, in expreſſing an extraordinary 


Value for the Duke, and labouring 
withal to put him out of Conceit with 


the Marriage. There are two; Facts 
very difficult to be reconciled, but up- 


on my Suppoſition. The firſt is, during 
Stay at Court, ſhe cauſed a 


the Duk 
Man's Hand to be cut off for writing a 
Satyr upon their Marriage. After that, 
ſhe publiſhed a Manifeſto, to fatisfy 
the Publick, that the Duke of Anjou 


had no ill Deſign againſt the Proteſtant 


Religion, nor had demanded any 
Thing in Favour of the Catholicks, 


The ſecond Fact, very oppoſite to the 
Firſt, is, that ſhe took the Opportuni- 
ty whilft the Duke was with her, to put 


to Death Edmund Campion a Jeſuit, 
with three other Prieſts, convicted of 
endeavouring to raiſe Commotions in 


e Kingdom, and obſtinately main- 


training, that the Queen was lawfully 
depoſed. It is eaſy to perceive, if her 


Eſteem and Affection for the Duke of 


Anjou had been ſo great as ſhe ptetend- 


ed, ſhe would at leait have deferred 


8 C 


ont the Prince, than 
keep her Word. Then it was that ſhe 
carried her Diſſimulation to the greateſt 


theſe Men's Puniſhment till after his 
Departure. But doubtleſs ſhe intended 
to let him ſee, he would not find in his 
Marriage thoſe Comforts he thought to 
have reaſon to expect. Be this as it 
wilt, which ever Way her Proceedings 
are explained, there is no juſtifying, in 
my Opinion, _— her cy the An. 
ticles, or afterwards breaki 
„ 72”! OO AER r 
Whatever the Queen's Intention 
might be in this Negotiation, it is cer. 
tain it was extremely prejudicial to th 
Catholicks in England, 217 en Welz 
great Hopes from this Marriage, were 
too haſty to diſcover them. When it was 
known in the World that the Articles 
were ſigned, England was ſuddenly 
over-run with Romiſb Priefts, Jeſuits, 
and other Catholicks, who hoped to be 
ſecure there nder the Duke of 4»jou”s 
Protection. Among theſe, ſome were 
ſo imprudent as to vent openly the moſt 
„ Doctrines concerning the 
Pope's Power, a Crime then unpardon- 
able, becauſe it tended to deprive the 
Queen of her Royalty, and raiſe a Re- 
bellion. It is no wonder therefore, 
that the furious Zeal and Imprudence 
of ſome of the Cathoficks drew upon 
the whole Body, Severities to which the 
Queen would not have been eaſily led, 
if they had been contented to live in 
quiet, and exerciſe their Religion in 
private, without attacking the Govern- 
ment. What did them ftill more In- 
jury was, that ſome of them owned 
they were come into England with 
Power to abſolve every Man in parti- 
cular from his Oath of Allegiance, from 
which Pius V's Bull had abſolved the 
whole Nation in general, oo 
This Tear, Don Antonio Prior of 
Crato, who pretended to the Kingdom 
- : : of 
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of Portugal, and had been erowned at Proceedings of the Queen and Parlia- 


Liſbon, being expelled rhetite” by the 
Arms of the King of Spain, withdrew 
into France. After which, he came to 
Elizabeth,. who took Care of him, 


and put him in hopes of a greater Re- 
| LT; 1714 ; 1284 10 


lief. . 

The Parliament meeting the Begin - 
ning of the Fear 1582, whilſt the Duke 
of 3 was ſtill in England, paſſed 
very ſevere Laws againſt the Catholicks, 
wherein all thoſe are declared guilty of 
High-Treaſon, who ' ſhall: endeavour” to 
liſſade the'' Subjetts from their Allegi- 
ance te the Queen, and from ibe Religion 
ab liſbed in the Kingdom, or. Sul, b 
concile them to the Church of Rome, as 
alſo- thoſe who ſhall-be thus reconciled. 
Thoſe (alſo are fined in tuo hundred 


Marks, | ant! Impriſanment for | a Year," 


who ſhall ſay Maſs, and tbey who pal be 


knowingly preſent #t-Maſs, are fined in 


o hundred Marks, with Impriſonment 
alſa for a Tear. Mareover they who ab 
ſented themſelves. from their Pariſb- 
Charches on the Days appointed for Di- 
vine Service, are ſined in twenty Pounds 
a Month, It muſt be obſerved, that 
hitherto only one Shilling to the uſe of 
the Poor, had been exacted for Ab- 
ſence on Sundays and Holidays. This 
ſhews, that before, the Laws. againſt 
the Catholicks were not very ſevere, 
neither were they, it is certain, exe- 
cuted with Rigour. But the-indiſcreet 
Zeal of thoſe who would not be fatis- 
hed with this Advantage, was the Oc- 
caſion that all the Catholicks were de- 
prived of it. 1 5077 eee 
The Duke of Anjou, and thoſe who 
had attended him into England, could 
plainly perceive, under what conſtraint 
they ſhould live, if the Marriage was 
eonſummated. In all Appearance, the 


ment againſt the Catholicks, did not a 


little contribute to comfort him, and 
rb put him out of  conceit with a 
ountry ſo oppoſite to France, Nay, 
it is very likely, all this was done be- 
fore his Eyes with that View. He de- 
parted in February, having received 
from the Queen many Tokens of Eſteem 
and Affection, the moſt ſubſtantial 
whereof was a good of Money to affiſt - 
him in maintaining the War in the 
Netherlands. The Queen having ac- 
companied him to Canterbury, ordered 
ſeveral Engliſh Lords to wait upon him 
as far as Antwerp, where preſently af- 
ter he received the Ducal Crown of 
Brabant. By all theſe Marks of 
Eſteem and Friendſhip, and by all her 
Civilities, the Queen had a Mind to 
ir in ſome Meaſure, the Mortifica- 
tions'ſhe made him undergo during his 
ſtay in England. It is extremely pro- 
bable, this ſtay was not to his Advan- 
ages and ſerved only to diſcover the 
eanneſs of his Genius and other 
Qualities.  _ | PS. 
"Elizabeth was too wiſe not to per- 
ceive that her Conduct in the Negotia- 
tion of her Marriage could not but dil 
oblige the King ef France. So, ſhe 
f, Kees that though there had 
een no other Reafon but this alone, 
ſhe could not much rely on his Friend- 
ſhip. On the other Hand, ſhe was 
not ignorant how angry the King of 
Spain was, for that whole Bodies of 
Engliſh Troops ſerved in the Army of 
the States of che Low-Countries, under 
the Command of © Norri:, Though. 


theſe Men were called Volunteers, 
that is, owned by none, and -who 
ſerved at their own Charge, it was eaſy 
to judge, that they were not there in 

ſuch 
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ſuch Numbers, | ithout the 1 


reſs onſent 
10 it was, 12 y e by 42 98 2 
eib to concea the 2 
ſhe had given Prince G. Fore | Ach 
Duke of Ani jou, Fr the W 
of their A. 7 25 400 
moſt potent 177 in Tet ohe, a 4 
nqueſt of Poriuga ately ren 
e WW al, i 5 1 . 
cularly to 
8 e 
much In 1 nce in 155 


Council. 
Date” e 5 urin 
e. © ; 
take from, her 1 ror Sea s ky 
The Triſh wanted E's a * c Op- 
portunity to Nielk, and the 


were inceſſi nely 15 


0 0 e ; 


ag Er 


Nee ER, 

ebellion; by. the % 

To 1 BY ad d gen: Nan 79 5 
of Proteſtants, the Queen, of, Scot: 8. 


herents, who on! wait an Qcc: . 
to ſhew their n for her, 


zabeth's | Kaige alk ot, N ö 
dread, think of all the ies 


They were in continual Arge 
that ſome terrible Storm was going to 
fall upon England. To this Fear Vere, 
owing, firſt the League defenſiye — 5 
France, and then the Project of the 
Queen's Marriage with he ke of 
Ajou, the Miniſters judging it almoſt 
impoſſible for hex to lu 10 * ber ſelf with- 
out ſotne powerſul Alliance. 
Mean while „ Whether "Elizabeth 


thought herſelf able to prevent, or re- 


pel, the Danger, ſhe took but few Pre- 
cautions, relying wholly upon, the Af- 
fection of her People, is Was her 
beſt, or rather, her only Refuge. And 
therefore to endeavour to corrupt, and 
cauſe them to loſe the LF and E- 


their Queen "Be. 
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3 * — or, N was wounding 
a, yery ſenſible Fart. To this 
ak be aſcribed her A Expreſſions 
ever ſhe ſpoke to her People. It 
muſt e be. confeſſed, on. * 
er People's e, not only 
Wards and _ — — 
tions,” but chiefly by very ſabſtantial 
Ded. Let a Man peruſe the whole 
of England, — he will find 


no Reign, wherein Juſtice was admi- 


niſtred ſo impartially, or the Subjects 
enjoyed thei Frixileges more peaceably, 
ar, were freer from Wars abroad and at 
home, or. from extraordinary Taxes and 
Impaſitions; in a Word, wherein tho 
Kingdom was more flouriſhing. The. 
een ſpent no unneceſſary Money, 
and her Treaſury, being regularly ma- 
naged. the People had no Occaſion to 
in, ſincę whatever they gave was 

r, employed. for their own. Ggod. 
But it was not only at home chat 
the Queen daboured to make her People 
happyz\ her Care reached alſo abroad. 


This Lear ſhe ſent ad Ambaſſador to 


Frederic II. King of Denmerk,. under 
Colour of, carrying him the Order «of 
the Garter, « But the chief Motive of 
this Embaſſy was to induce that Prince 
to deſiſt HH om certain Cuſtoms paid by 
the Aug li exchant · Ships in paſſing the 
Saund, in Which however it was not 
poſſible to ſucceed: Frederic gratefully 
received the Collar of the Ga — 
refuſed. to take the uſual Oath, becauſe 
he had denied the ſame Thing before, 
when admitted into the Order of St. 
Michael by the French King. 
Tho? Henry III. had no Reaſon to 
be pleaſed with Elizabeth, he gave her 
Natice;; however, that the Duke of 
Guiſe was plotting ſomething in Favour 
of the Queen of Scots, and was to t 
ar 
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this I bark in Norwiandy ſothe Troope deſtgned of Which he was Governor, and the 
ions either for England or Scotland, tho h& King was carried t Sterling, freę iin 
lt pretended to ſend them into Flanders. Appearance, but Priſoner in Reality. 


For this Reaſon the tecalled Sir #fgltery 
Mildnay,. uo had been ſent tartreat) 
with the Queen of toto, or at eaſt to 
pretend to ad ſoo rodaibil hr Rt 
As there was no likelihood the Duke 
of Guiſe would invade England directly, 
but, on the contrary, every thing loo 
ed as if he intended to ercutt ſome Pro- 
ect in Scotland, che Qusen turned 
Thoughts whollyac the Affairs of dat 
Kingdom. They were then in a vio 
lent Convulſion. Some Perſons of great: 
Diſtinction, among whom were» the 
lndignation to ſee the Realm govern'a 
by a young Prince of ſiſteen Tears, and 
two raſh: enced” Miniſters, Who 
had nothing leſs in View than the Kings, 
dom's Welfare, conſpired together to 
ſee the King's and remove his 
two! Favdurites. — opt re 
their Opportunity whilſt they were 
abſent from Court, and the King in- 
tent upon Hunting near hol, + tliey 
ſent: and invited him by the Earl\ of 
Goury. to paſs à fe Days at his Hduſe 
at Hunting ioun, and when he came there, 
ſecured his Perfon!! This was called 
the Rathen Conſpiracy, becauſe Ruth- 
ven was the Name of the Earl of 'Gou? 
7s Family. 1 For the: fame Neaſon the 
Conſpiratirs were called the Lords: 
Ruthven, The Earl of Arras; onè of 
the King's Favodrites, drew together 
ſome P „ unct attempted to free 
his Maſter but was repulled and for- 
ced to retteat to Raubben Caſtle, where 
the Earl of Geury received him and 
laved his: Life, but Priſdner. 
he Duke of Beuor hearing what had 
affed, ſpeedily retired to Dunbarton, 
"Pas 


—.— this News, "v:#d4/2abetb; who 
Probably was not ignorant of the Cdn- 
ſpiratots Deſign, ordered entry Carey 
to go immediately, afid offer 


her Service 
to e King of Scotland. Hut James) 
tenrified, bycthoſe who had him in chein 


e {that every Thi 
was done wich his Conſent, and he os 


her, very well pleaſrd with-the(Lords iwho 


were about him. Melvil affirms how- 
ever, that the King found Means to tell 
Carey in private the to what he 
had. ſad in publick.: 1 The King of 
aner ſent likewife: E Mauthe Fenelon 
into S, toi try to ſupport the Fu- 
tor itos, know! oſe wh Had ſeiaed 
the King were all Friends to. England: 
La Molbe had alſo Orders to inform the 
King.) thut the Quech his Mother; wh 
hadi ihithertoſ refuſed to om him far 
. join 
ahne 1970490) os ni nus v 
. 'Sortlyvafter, Queey;Mary vrit to E. 
, toi try to engage her im the De. 
byerariteof the King her 8on. Buriſhe 
took! M very improper Way to obtain 
this. Favdur, ſince her Letter is falt of 
Reproaches: for the batbarous Ufige ſhe 
aber Hair 21350092) tions, in 
This Tear, Pope Gregory XIH pub- 


liſhed his Bull for beforming the Calen · 


dar, and ordered ten Days of this very 
Yea# to be cut off at once. As England, 
and the reſt of rhe Proteſtant States re- 
fuſed to comply with this Ordinance; 
becauſe it lowed from the Papal Aurho- 
rity, there began from that Time to be 
a Difference of ten Days in the Dares, 
the one reckoning it the firſt Day of the 
Month, wien it was the tenth with the 
others. This Difference ſtill ſubſiſts in 

H hh ſome 
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ſome Places, and particularly in Eng- 
land; [and Swedelond.Þ where the old 
Way ot Reckoning is ſtill uſed, with 
the Addirion however of the new. 

- Camden pretends,” that Elizabeth was 
very.much\moved with Marys Letter, 
and that Compaſſion for the afflicted 
Queen made her adviſe with her Coun- 
cil upon! what Terms ſhe ſhould be re- 
teaſed. viWe ſhall ſee preſently, that 
this Proceeding was far from demon- 
ſtrating a Deſire to ſet her at Liberty, 
It is much more likely, he ſought only 
to amuſe het, and by putting her in 
hopes of; Deliverance, had no other 
View:than to put a Sto to the continual 
Plots which were contriving in her Fa- 
vor, andi free herſelf from the Sollici- 
tations ſne was perpetually troubled 
with. However this be, ſome Time 
aſter the Receipt af her Letter, ſhe ſent 
to her: R Hr dne of the Clerks 
of i the Council? with certain Articles 


| founded:fiponi Maiy's Offer of aſſoc iating 


her Son in the Government. OCunſe- 
quently. they ſuppoſed a previous A- 
grer ment betwixe them; but never had 
there teen a more improper Juncture to 
regotiate this Agreement, ſince King 
James was captive in the Hands of Eli- 
gabetb's Adherents. Here are the Ar- 
ticles, with ſome Remarks, which will 
ſerve to ſhew Elizabeth's Aim in ſeign- 
ins a. D-fire to n. ker: Friſoner. Ill 
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her Son ſhould promiſe to attempt no- 
thing prejudicial to England. 

I is eaſy to perceive, that this Article 
is expreſſed in ſuch general Terms as re- 
quired a large Explanation, _ 

II. She ſhould diſclaim as unjuſt 
whatever was done by Francis II. het 
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firſt Huſband, nne the Treaty of 
Edinburgh, 
The former Part of this Article Was 


vrry general, and liable io abundance of 


Cavils. A: t0 the latter Part, it muſt 
be" obſerved, that Mary cum wot ratify 
the Treaty of Edinburgh tut «with : the 
Reftriftion ſhe had offered. Sa, in pro- 
poſing 10 ber the ratifying of that Treaty 
ſemply' and abſolutely," à Snare (was laid 
for ber, or elſe ſhe was” put wider a Ne 
ceffity of rejefing this Article." - 

III. Sher ſhould diſcover and ettidemg 
all the Conſpiracies againſt Qaeen Eli. 
zab4th that were _—_ to her rere: 
ledge. 1 „ Bort note 

bis eee han, bf being c concern. 
ed in theſe Cinſpiracies,. and making her 
own. is, obich- wes very bard Men ſur- 
for Mary. She cau'd bade done no more, 
had ſhe beer. fully convinced of Elizaverl's 
Sin eri <obich ts not very likely. 

Av. She ſhould.ccontrive nothing a. 
gainſt the Government of Englend, Be. 
cleſiaſtical or Civil... 

Mary vas Caibolict, Inch ebb Lewe 
of England excluded” the Catholics fi en 
all Peſts. So if ſhe agreed ttb! Article 
withaut further Explanation," i: might 
have Been inferred, that ſbe excluded ber- 
ſelf from ſucceeding Elizabeth! 

V. She ſhould claim no Right to the 
Crown of England, during Queen Eli- 
zabeth's Liſe, and after Eliaabeibꝰs 
Death ſhould refer her Title to the 
Judgment of the Parliament. 

This was alſo laying a Shart for Ma: 
ry, in making her tn that ber Title was 
dubious, theueb e did maintain, land 
bad always maintained, ade It Was in- 
conteſtable. 

VI. She ſhould. Rear to theſe Arti- 
_ to che ne" ps might be no 
Rem 


rr = =— 4 - 


wa Yu. 


room for tlie Odjektion taken from her 
not being at Liberty: 

VII. The King her Son ſhould ratify 
them by Oath and Writing. 

To  eneble' be Ring ef Scotland 10 
ratify theſe Articles," it was neceſſary firſt 
that: he ſbeuld ug re in an gutbentict man · 
ner, that hen] King" only as aſſoc iated 
by tbe Queen bis 'Mother, tubich was not 
then in bis Power, fince' be was in the 

Hands of the 'Lards' of : Ruthven, who 


rig i tot Rutapervfi , , 
VIII. For ther — of this 
Article, the Queen of Scozs. ſhould give 
Hoſtages to the Queen of England. 
il Artitle van alfo "treble 10 mary 
Difficulties; concłrning thei Number and 
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ad nn not Ago 
abdul is therefewe) evident, Elizabeth 
propoſed theſe Articles to Mary, only 
o amuſe her and the World, at 8 
Time when it was not poſſible even to 
enter into the Treaty upom this Subject; 
beſides their being almoſt all infnaring 
and liable to Diſcuſſions, which the 
Court of England might have prolong- 
ed as they pleaſed: Camden ſays, the 
Scots of che Exgliſb Party were utterly 
againſt this Agreement, 3 it 


was oing to tlie Intrigues of the 
It is true, if the Con- 


ditions propoſed had been advantagious 


French Court. 
to Mary, cis not valikely, Elizabeth' 


would have ſet the Scots to _— the 


Concluſion of the Treaty t there 
was no Occaſion for this, — ſhe had 
taken ſufficient - Care to n er- 
from accepting them. 

J muſt now 


paſſed in Scotland this Lear. If a Man 


is con ſined to what Camden ſays, his 


idea of Things will be very imperfect. 


Luk approv 
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This is one of thoſe Paſſages wherein 
that Hiſtorian has thought fit to be 
very ſhort, for fear of injuring King 
James's Reputation, for whoſe ſake he 


wrote the Annals: of Qꝛeen Elizabeth. 


But by good Fortune, we have Melvil's 

1 which „ ee us Wer — 

mation. W teuck: 2¹ | 
The Duke of Ls ſtei 


— King 
in the Hands of the Lords o 


of Ruthven, 


and the little probability of forming 
by e means 1 Mary's Au- 0 


a Party ſtrong enough to free him, 
withdrew into Sg N he ow 
ſoon after: 

Mean while, the — of Anden 
ble. ſole Aim had been to remove 
from the King his two Favourites, find - 
ing that one was in Priſon, and the o- 
ther in Fance, thought propt f to con- 
vene the States, Where the King was 
preſent. He declared, whatever they 
had done was with his ent, and to 
his Satisfaction. He writ the ſame 
Thing tothe General Aſſembly of the 
Kirk; Orr mk the! States: and the 

by authentick Acts all 
that was paſſed. This done, the King 
was no longer watch: d, but let entire - 
ly at Liberty. 

Shortly after, the Xing aſſembled 
the Nobility in the City oſ St. Andrew's, 
before whom he declared, that tho! he 
had been detained againſt his Wil, he 
owned however it was done for his Ser- 
vor That he did not intend to call 

ny Perſon to an Account, but would 
e publiſh/ an Act of Oblivion. 
ſhew that he forgot all that was: 
paſt, he viſited the Earl of Goury, who! 


caſting himſelf at his Feet, begged 
to —— what; 


Pardon, which he very n ob- 
tained. 
All being b quiet, the King ap- 


pointed twelve Counſellors to aſſiſt him 


to 


1 
[| 
| 
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t6-goverm tie State. But ſhortly after 
bis Affection for the Earh of Hrrum re- 
viving, he wiſhed to ſee him andias 
all his Counſellors were unanimouſly a- 
gainſt it, he proteſted: he v uld ſend 
him away again within for twenty 
Hours 3 but was iet as as His 
Word, for he kept him for even In 
2 ſhort Space, the Favourite had ſuch 
an influehce over him, that he would 
not ſuffer any but him to meddle in the 

; — Affairs. Wheupon the Coun- 
eib of twelve being no longer conſulted, 
broke up of themfelves. As ſoοn as 
the Earl of Arran ſaw himſelf fully re- 
ſtored, he ſuggeſted to the King, that 
he had. made à ſalſe Step, in not puniſni - 
ing the Inſolance tif the Lords of Ruth+ 
ven, and perſuaded him at length to 
alter his Neſolution. . So, inſtradi of an 
Act of Oblivion, he iſlued our a Pro- 
clamation, commanding the Complices 
of the — Conſpiracy, to eme 
ane — aw the Difference between 
this Proclamation, and the promiſed 
Act of Oblivion. The King: being 
free, had declared, that they who had 
detained him, intended him no ill and 
for that Reaſon he had promiſed them 
a Pardon. But by the Proclamation, 
he! conſidered. them (as! guilty, gy 
obliged them to ſubmit to his Mercy, 
at a Time when he ſuffered; himſelf to 
be governed by one of thoſe very Fa- 


vourites againſt whom they chad: con- 


ſpired. This was ſufficient: to induce 
theſe Lords to retire; ſome tu their dn 
Homes, and others into Euglaud, 0 
wait for another Opportuility to ruin 
their Enemy: _-/ 9 

Elizabeth being informed of oli; 
King of Srotland's Procerdir g and 
the Dany r: of» the Earl of A runs 
0 


| Every Advice conderning 
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entirely ruining the EH Party, writ 

to the King, repreſentiflgathe Con 
ſequences, and mixed her Letter 
ſome Reproaches for breach f Proſe, 
She told him morebùvetz ſta intended 
to ſend Secretary Helfinghaty to tall 
with: kim ſrom hers Nm ed a 
ſtout Anſwer, andiivindicatel himſelſi 
for not performiag bis Fromiſe; ſince 
it was extorted from him When a; 

tive: This Excuſe might hv etNed, 
with reſpect tod Nhat he ſaidu to the 
States; but it was inſufficient, ſince he 
repeated the ſame Thing tu the Nobi- 


bility when at ful Liberty »Howerey 
he promiſed\the % pr 


ocęed n 
farther till fu gbam's Arrixal. In 
the mean Time, the Favourite made 
the Earl of Gourg;uhdarga Yo Many 
Mortifications, that he forced him at 
length ta quit the Court. Magſingban 
being arrived, imparted to the King, 
in two. private Audiences; tre Queen's 
the Management of 
his Affairs. But as chis Advice tended 
to the Earl of Arran's Ruin, the Am- 
baſſador brought back, no) very ſatis· 
factory Anſ r. No 6 
„The Beginning ch. the Year, the 
Duke of HAmjou being too much con- 
fined by the Terms laid/upon thin by 
the States; ted! too ſeixe, on the 
ſame) Diy,li Antwerp, and iſeven or 
eight other Towns of tlie Netherlands. 
But miſſiug his Aim, he was forced to 
retire to Datirt, and from thence in- 
to u,. e Meam while, the Affairs of 
the States: were iniia melandholy Situa- 
tion. Ihe Prince of Parma made great 
Progreſs this Tear and very likely 
would ſucceed at „in obliging 
all: the United Prbvinbet to return whe 
Obedience of the King of Spain. 
.\ Henry III. behaved m Franct has 0 
ſtrange 


lick he affected an over ftrained Deyo- 
tion, whilſt in priyate he plunged him- 
ſelf into the maſt criminal Pleaſures.” 
Philip II. taking Advantage of Heury's 
Indolence with regard to his moſt im- 


portant Affairs, ſtrave by all Sorts of 


Ways, to raiſe him Treubles, which 
ſhould hinder. him from - undertaking 
the Defence of the Netberhnds, who 
ſhewed a ſtrong Inclination to put them - 
ſelves under the Dominion of France. 
He tried firſt to perſuade the King of 
Navarre. to take Arms, promiſing to 
aid and protect the Hugenots. This way 
failing, heaped to the Duke of Guz/e, 
who accepted the Succours offered by 
Philip, en 
he daily received from the King's Mi- 


Whether Queen Elizabeth's Advice 


to he King of Scotland had a good Ef- 


ſect : Mön him, or Melvi's Remon- 
ſtrances, as he hints himſelf in his Me. 


— 2 ſome Impreſſion on his 
Ahe ſeemed reſolved to put a ſtop 
to the Proſecution of the Lords of Ruib- 


ven. To that Purpoſe, he aſſembled 


the Nobility at Edinburgb, to end this 


Affair with the Advice of the great 


Men, as he had at firſt projected, by 


publiſhing an Act of Oblivion. But 


the Earl of Arran, a bold and daring 


Man, defeated this Project in ſpite of 
the King himſelf. + When the great 


Men were coine to Edinburgh, he went 


and talked with every one apart, intima- 


ting that the King's Intention was only 


to get his Conduct approved, with Re- 


card to the Lords of Ruthven, after 


which he would pardon them, when 

they had acknowledged they owed that 

Favour to his Clemency. The great 
4 1. Þ 
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ſtrange a Manner, that he daily incurr'd i 
the Contempt of his Subjects. In pub- 


Men ſeeing the Point was only to fave 
the King's Honour, and thtnking the 
Fugitives would receive no Prejudice, 
promiſed the Favourite to do as the King 
deſired. So, when the King asked 
their Advice in this Affair, they an- 
ſwered, it was their Opinion, he acted 
with great Clemency, in opening the 
Fugitives a Way to obtain their Pardon. 
This done, the Earl of Arran told him, 
if, after this Declaration, he publiſhed 
an Act of Oblivion, without the Fugi- 
tives owning themſelves guilty, he would 
diſoblige the Nobility, by neglecting 
their Advice, and extremely injure his 


own Dignity. Thus the Fugitives ob- 
tained no Advantage, though the Af. 


ſembly was convened purely for their 


the Mortifications Sak 


E. 93 ( 
The Declaration of the Nobility drove 
the Lords of Ruthven to deſpair, They 
were required to ask Pardon fora thing 
which the King had approved, as done 
for his Service, Nay, they could not 


be ſure of their Pardon, fince, as the 


King had once departed from his Word, 
they could not truſt him any more. The 
Earl of Arran having obtained his De- 
ſire, grew more proud and inſolent, and 
ſo perſecuted: all his Enemies, that he 


foreed them at length to form a new 


Conſpiracy againſt him. Though the 
Earl of Goury had ſaved his Life, and 
procured him the King's Pardon, he 
never ceaſed to moleſt him, till lie had 
forced him to ask leave to go out of 
the Kingdom. N 


' He was now at Dundee, in order to 


retire into England, when he heard that 
the Earls of Mar, Angus, and Glames, 
who were fled into Ireland, had ſome 
Enterprize in hand againſt the Favorite, 


This News made him ſtay in Scotland. 


and at laſt, he entered into the Con- 
| I 11 {piracy 
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ſpiracy himſelf, without ſtirring how- 


ever from Dundee. . The Conſpirators 
had Io well laid their Meaſures, that ar- 
riving unexpectedly in Scotland, they 
immediately took Sterling. 

Mean while, the Court having be- 
fore received ſome confuſed Intelligence 
of the Conſpiracy , and knowing the 
- Earl of Goury was concerned, ordered 


him to be arreſted, which was done 


accordingly, juſt as the Conſpirators be- 


came Maſters of Sterling. This Arreſt 


quite diſheartened them. As he was a 
near Relation of the King, they fancied 
hae had deſignedly ſuffered himſelf to be 
taken, and believing they were betray- 
ed, abandoned their Enterprize, and 


fled out of the Kingdom. It coſt the 


Earl his Life, who being brought to 
Edinburgh was there - beheaded. Thus 
the Earl of Arran ſtill kept his Poſt in 
ſpite of his Enemies. He was extreme- 
ly odious to the whole Kingdom, be- 
cauſe he was a wicked, atheiſtical Man, 


and of an inſatiable Avarice. There 


was alſo another Thing which very much 
troubled the Scots. And that was, the 


King for ſome Time had held private 


Intelligence with the Queen his Mother, 
which bred a Fear, that he would en- 
gage in Deſigns deſtructive of the State 


and Religion. He had privately ac- 


cepted of the Aſſociation ſhe had of- 
tered him, and it was ſeen that none 
but the Queen's known Friends had Ac- 


cels to him. Nay, it was whiſpered. he 


intended to turn Catholick, and began 


to liſten to the Propoſals of the French 


Court, or rather of the Dake of Guiſe. 
All theſe Things were but too apt to 
give Elizabelb great Uneaſineſs. She 
was alraid, the King of Scotland would 
be perſuaded ta takę a French Wife, and 
fuck a Marriage produce ill Effects for 


England. To try therefore to prevent 
the Miſchiefs which might happen from 
that Quarter, ſhe ſent Daviſon into 
Scotland, under Colour of excuſing her 


Protection of the Scogch Fugitives, tho 


the King had demanded them by Virtue 
of the Treaty of Alliance concluded 
between the two Kingdoms. But Da- 
vi ſon's chief Buſineſs was to endeavour 
to win the Earl of Arran to the Queen's 
Intereſt, This Method was better and 
ſpeedier than to ſupport the Male- 
contents of Scotland, who were always 
to be ſupplied with Money, without be- 
ing certain of the Succeſs of their Un- 
dertakings. Beſides, the Queen ran the- 
Hazard of entirely loſing King James. 
That Prince had Senſe, but as he was 
young, unexperienced, and too much 
governed by his Favorites, it was to be 
feared he would be dran into Projects 
detrimental to both Kingdoms, for the 
Sake of others. Daviſon ſucceeded en- 
tirely in his Negotiation with reſpect to 
the Earl of Arran, and by Means that 
are eaſy to be gueſſed, prevailed with 
him to be guided by the Queen. Before 
he returned to England, it was agreed 
between the two Courts, that the Earl 
of Hunſdon for England, and the Earl 
of Arran for Scotland, ſnould meet up- 
on the Borders, and make a Regulation 
proper to preſerve a good Underſtand- 
ing between the two Kingdoms. Under 
this Pretence, theſe. two Lords confer- 
red together, and before they parted, 
made a private Treaty, whereby the 
Earl of Arran ingaged to keep the 
King unmarried for three Years. Eli- 
zabeth pretended,” ſhe deſigned to give 
him a Princeis of the Blood-Royal of 
England, who was not yet marriageable. 
This was at leaſt the Pretence, with 
which the Treaty was coloured. 


Whilſt theſe Things were in Agitation, 
the Maſter of Gray, a young Scorch Lord, 
inſinuated himſelf fo far into King 
James's Favour, that the Earl of Arran 
growing jealous, found Means to re- 
move him, by cauſing him to be ſent 
Ambaſſador to | Elizabeth. Gray was 
no ſooner in England, but the Queen 


won him by her careſſes and bounties. 


From that Time this Ambaſſador feigned 
to be ſtrongly attached ro Queen Mary's 
Intereſt, and by that Means drew Se- 
crets from her, which Elizabeth knew 
how to improve. The Earl of Arran 


| having ſome” Intelligence of this In- 


trigue, informed the King of it, in order 
to ruin his Rival; but as in all likeli- 


hood, he could bring no proof of what 


he advanced, Gray being returned to 
Scotland, was very well received by the 
King, and ſpared no Pains in his turn 
to ruin the Favorite. a 
Whilſt theſe Things paſſed in Sco7- 
land, Plots were forming in England in 
Favour of the captive Queen. But ſome 
intercepted Letters to Queen Mary from 
Francis Throckmorton, beginning to diſ- 
cover the Conſpiracy, Throckmorton was 
arreſted. © Immediately Thomas Lord 


Paget and Charles Arundel fled into 


France, and gave out that the Catho- 
licks were ſo cruelly perſecuted in Eng- 
land, that it was not poſlible for them 


to ſtay there without Danger of their 


Lives: That the Court had Spies every 
where, not only to watch the Catholicks, 
but alſo to lay Snares for them: That 
forged Letters from the Queen of Scots 
were left in their Houſes, fo force them 
either to bring them to the Secretary of 
State, or render themfelves Guilty by 
concealing them. There is no doubt, 
the Queen had ſpies to watch the Mo- 
tions of the Catholicks, having but too 


a 


| 
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much Reaſon to ſuſpe& their Fidelity. 
Nay, it is very poſſible that among theſe 
Spies there were ſome, who to improve 
their Services, laid Snares for the Ca- 


tholicks. Thoſe who take upon then1, 


ſuch an Office, of what Religion ſoever 
they be, are not uſually the moſt honeſt 
Men, But the Behaviour of the Catho- 
licks had made theſe Precautions neceſ- 
fary, the Knowledge of what paſſed a- 
mong them being of the utmoſt Conſe- 
quence to the Queen. Several Books, 
as well printed as in Manuſcript, were 
handed about, wherein the Queen was 
flandered to the higheſt Degree. She 
was taxed with putting to Death many 
Catholicks without Cauſe, having firſt 
racked them, to compel them to con- 
feſs Crimes of which they were Inno- 
cent. Here Maids of Honour were ex- 
horted to ſerve her in the ſame Manner 
as Fudith did Holofernes, and render 
themſelves by ſuch an Action worthy of 
the Applauſe of the Church throughout 
all future Ages, Theſe Books, with 
what had been diſcovered after Throck- 
morton's Arreſt, made it thought ſome 
Plot was ready to break out. 

Mean while the Queen, willing to 
ſhow it was not for their Religion that 
ſome Catholicks had been puniſhed, 
ſent for the Judges of the Realm, and 
ſharply reproved them, for having been 
too levere in the Tortures they had made 
theſe Men ſuffer. Probably, this was 
done to afford them an Opportunity to 


clear themſelves from this Charge, by 


an Apology which was made Publick. 
They affirmed, That no Perſon had been 
made to ſuffer for his Religion, but only 
for dangerous Practices againſt the Queen 


and $49/2; that indeed Campian the Je- 


ſuit hag teen put io the Rack, dur with ja 


little violence, that he was preſeni able 


ks 
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to walk and ſubſcribe bis Confeſſion : That 
Brian, one of his Complices, obſtinately 
refuſing to ſpeak or write the Perſon's 
Name who penned the Papers found about 
Him, was indeed denied food, till be asked 
it in writing. However the Queen, 
willing to take from her Enemies all 
Occaſion of ſlandering her in foreign 
Parts, forbid the putting of any Perſon 
whatever to the Rack, and was ſatisfied 
with tranſporting out of England ſeventy 
Prieſts who were in Priſon, and of whom 
ſome were under ſentence of Death. A- 
mong theſe were certain Jeſuits, who 
afterwards proved very ungrateful for 
this Favour. Perhaps indeed ſhe acted, 
upon this occaſion, not ſo much from 
a Motive of Clemency, as to ſeparate 
two things which were always endea- 
voured tobe confounded, namely Reli- 
gion and the Critnes againſt the State, 
-under pretence that moſt of the Conſpi- 
rators were Catholicks. + | | 
Before Throckmorton was apprehended, 
he ſent a Cabinent full of Papersto Men- 
doza the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, of which 
the Court had Notice. He denied all 
at his firſt Examination: but at the ſe- 
cond, confeſſed, that going ſome few 
Years fince to the Spaw, be conferred ſe- 
veral Times with Jeney and Sir Francis 


Inglefield, iwo Engliſh fugitives, how 


England might be invaded : That after 


his Return, Morgan, another fugitive in 


France, told him, the Catholick Princes 
had formed a Deſign to free the Queen of 
Scots, and to employ the Duke of Guile 
for that Purpoſe : That nothing was want- 
ing, but to know what ſuccours might be 
| depended upon from the Englith Catho- 


licks: That in order to take their meaſures. 


the better, Charles Paget, under the con- 
terfeit Name of Mope, was ſent into the 
County of Suſſex, where the Date of 


Guiſe intended to. land: That he (Thtock: 
morton) impar/ed the Projett to the Spa- 
niſh Ambeſador, » vbo bad been already 


informed of it, and-ſbowed him the Port; 


where it would be moſt proper ta land: 
That be moreover acquainted the ſame Am- 
baſjader, with the Names ef the great 
Men to whom be might freely open bis 
Mind, becauſe as he was a publick Per. 
ſon, be would nat be ſa narrowly watched, 
Finally, that he conferred with bim how 
to raiſe Soldiers privately in England, 
to have them ready when the foreign Troops 
ah; N e Tegan 
Upon theſe Depoſitions, the Span; 
Ambaſſador was deſired to — 
Council, where he was told what Truck. 
morton had witneſſed againſt him. As 
he did not think himſelf, doubtleſs, in- 
nocent enough to clear himſelf from 
theſe Accuſations, he choſe by way of 
Recrimination to charge the Queen, 
with detaining the Spaniſb Money ſhe 
had ſeized, and with aſſiſting the Duke 
of Anjou. Then he ſpoke 
Miniſters, ſaying, That by their ill 
Counſels they inceſſantly laboured to 
ſow diſcord between the Queen and the 
King of Spain. A few Days after, the 
Queen commanded him to depart the 
N which he readily obeyed, 
thinking himſelf very happy in com- 
ing off at ſo eaſy a Rate. However, 
when he came into France, he loudly 
complained, as if in England the Law 
of Nations had been violated in his Per- 
ſon. Mean while, the Queen diſpatched 
Wade to Spain, to inform the King of 
what had paſſed, and to tell him ſhe 
was ready to receive another Ambaſſa-' 
dor from him. But Philip would not 
give Wade Audience, who refuſed alſo 
in his turn to impart the Contents of his 
Embaſſy to the Prime Miniſter. 
When 
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When Throckmorton was brought up- \ ſhe promiſed nothing, but on Condi- 


on his Trial, he denied what de had 
confeſſed at his Examination, affirmiag, 
he had invented it on purpo ſe to avoid 
the Rack. But after his Condemnation,” 
upon the Evidence of his dn Letters) 


to the Queen of Scots, and the Papers 


found in his Coffers, he owned all, and 
even made a more circumſtantial De- 


claration than at firſt. And yet when 


he came to the Gallows, he denied 


again whatever he had confeſſed. 
Elizabeth, as ſhe could not doubt, 
her Enemies were perpetually contriv- 
ing to deprive her of the Crown, and 
ſet it on the Head of the Queen of 
Scots, lived in a conſtant Uneaſineſs, 


and under the Apprehenſion that ſome 


one of their Plots would at laſt ſucceed. 
So, ta diſcover more fully the Deſigns 
of her Enemies, ſhe ſeemed willing to 
reſume the Negociation begun with the 
Queen of Scots. To that end ſhe ſent 
Made, at his return from Spain, to tell 
her, -ſhe was ready to renew the Treaty 
which had been interrupted, and would 
diſpatch to her very ſoon Sir Walter 
Mildmay for that purpoſe. But withal, 
the let her know ſhe inſiſted upon two 
Conditions, namely, that ſhe ſhould 
prevail with the King her Son, to grant 
the Pardon promiſed to the Lords of 
Ruthven, and put a ſtop to the Plots of 
the Biſhop of Glaſcom her Ambaſſador 
frei MPs aner 
At time happened the ſurpriſe of 
Kierling, the Imprifonment of the Earl 
of Goury, and the Flight of the Con- 
ſpirators into England. Whereupon 
Elizabeth ſent Beal to deſire the Queen 
of Scots, to intercede with the King her 
Son for the Fugitives, and inform her 
of the Duke of Gui/e's Deſigns, as ſhe 
had > Wade. Mary anſwered, 
* 


2 


tion ſhe ſhould. be releaſed: That, ſhe- 
would readily intercede for the Scots . 
Fugitives, provided any advantage 
would aecrye from thence to herſelf or 
the King her Son, and in caſe they 
would confeſs their Fault. She did not 
deny, ſne had deſired the Duke of 
Guſſe to uſe his Endeavours to free her; 
but ſaid, ſhe knew. nothing of his De- 
ſigns, nor if ſhe did, would ſhe diſ- 
cover them, ;unlefs ſnhe was aſſured of 
her Deliverance. She beſought Eliza- 
beth; to uſe her with more Humanity, 
and deſired the Treaty might be con- 
cluded- with her, before the Scots were 
treated with. Laſtly, ſhe added, that 
as the King of France had owned and 
received her Ambaſſador jointly with 
her Son's, as Princes aſſociated, Eliza - 
Beth would be pleaſed to cauſe this Aſ- 
ſociation to be publiſhed in Scotland. 
Elixabutb took Care not to ſerve her 


in what ſhe deſired, ber Aim being 


only to draw from her a Sollicitation in 
behalf of the Scotch Fugitives, and an 
Information concerning the Duke of 
Guiſes Deſigns, upon the ; uncertain 
Hope of an Agreement which ſhe flat- 
tered her with. But finding ſhe could 
get nothing out of her, ſhe relinquiſhea 
the Negociation as needleſs, However, 
perceiĩving by Mary's Anſwer, that the 
King of Scotland had accepted the Aſ- 
ſociation, ſhe was afraid ſome dangerous 
Plot was contriving in Scotland, It was 
this chiefly that made her reſolve to gain 
the Earl of Arran at any rate, wherein 
ſhe ſucceeded as I faid before. 

Shortly after, Elizabeth alſo diſ- 
covered that her Enemies did not ceaſe 
their ſecret Practices. Chreichton a Scotch 
Jeſuit, going by Sea into Scotland, and 
his Ship being attacked by Pirates, Lee 


U 
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ſome Papers he had about him, and beard in the Parliament u u fe ig 
threw them into the Sea. But by a England il Haſtages were. | given: To 
very extraordinary Accident, the Wind mate no abange in the Religian eftabliſbet: 
hindefed the torn Papers from falling in Scotland, provided ſbe might habe the: 
into the Water; and blew them bacic fre Euenciſe of ber own : To. bury in 
into the Ship, Where ſoniebody took Oblivion all dmjurits dona to ber in Scot· 
the Pains t6 gather them up! Theſe land, bn Conditiaom ibat whatever bad 
Papers being delivered to Vaude, he been-enatted 10 ber. Diſrrate ſhould be re. 
paſted them tôgether upon another Pa- pealad! To recommend to hen Son ſuch Coun-· 
per With great Labour and Patience, ſeltono an ere fuclined)io praſerve a goad. 
and by that Mehns a Plot ws diſeover- Underflanding .nvith England: To pro- 
ed, framed by” the Pope, ithæ: King of cure a Pardon for ther Fugitives,.. provid-: 
Spain, and the Duke of Guiſe, to ina ed they would own theniſebves guilty: To 
vade Eugland. Whereupon, by: the freut of : no Match fur tbe King ber Son 
Earl of TLeicęſter's Means, a general without Elizabeth's Knowledge; She re- 
Aſſociation Men of all Degrees and guireu on ber Pari, that the Treaty ſhould. 
Conditions was formed in Eng land, be: male 120th batnand the King ber Son 
WHO Bound themſelves by Oath to pro- jaintch, and promiſes tu have it ratified 
ſecute to che Death thoſe that ſhould 1 5% the Duke! of Guiſe. Moreover; ſbe 
attempt any ching againſt the Queen. :-'! defred Matters might be ſpeedily concluded, 

© The Queen of Scots eaſily perceived far fear ſame drcidint Baud obſtruy## the 
that the Plots of her Friends were diſ. rea.  Laſtly;| foe: prayed Elizabeth to 
covered! fnce t Aſſbeiation Was a give her ſame Taken bf her Eſteem, by 
dear Evidehce chat Elanbeub thoughti granting her & little more Eibenngs |... 
herſelf ih Danger. As the-was afraid» Had Mary made theſe Offers at any 
the could not avoid the Eſforts of this other Time, perhaps Elizabeth would 
Aſſociation, in caſe it came to be] have regarded them. But in the pre- 
known that ſhe was concerned in theſe ſent Junctute, they only ſerved to in · 


Plots, ſuę ufed freſhi Endeavour to fret creaſe her Suſpicians;'tfince it Was evi! 


herſelf fromCaprivity/ To that Pur - dent they tere an effect of the Fear in- 
poſe ſhe ſent Nane her Secretary to ſtill'd into the Priſoner] byithe A ſſocia- 
Elizabeth with theſe Propofals tion and the Diſcovery of the Plots 
Thal if ſbe might be reltaſed, ſhe of. Cambden pretends, contrary to all Ap- 
fered us enter into a cloſer. Amily with pearance, that Elizabeth being ſatisfied 
the Aren of England a Ja rrnauncr the with theſe Propoſals, was going to ſet 
Title b/ Queen öf England, and never Mary at Liberty, bad ſfie not been 
lay claim id tha'Crown'of that Ningdum hindered by the Clamours of the Scots, 
„% long is Elizabeth was alive: Jo fn Hence he takes Occaſion to make a long 
- the Aſſeciation: To nale à League de- Invective againſt the Preſbyterians and 

fenſtve with Evuglandy (% fur dn might their Preachers and to accuſe them of 
Rand wilh AEji i ntee Framce luſplence, Contempt of the King's 
and Scotland) providedichat nothing nate Perſon; and Rebellion againſt the 
dene in England 1 her Nan vantage, be Laws. Here alſo he I peaks of the Sup- 
fore ſpe herſelf. ei "the King ber Son woas preſſion of Buchanan's writings, which 
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jan was foreign to the P urpoſe. In A 
1 To) 


conſidered as the ſole Cauſe of the Ob- 
ſtacles to Mary's Deliverance, in ſpite 
of Elizabeth's. good Intentions towards 


Time when ſhe ſaw her Enemies in 


zabelb's Diſſimul.:t.on for her real In. 


himſelf, by ſaying a little after, that 


haſten bat they bad in band with all 
ſpeed,” let what would happen to ber. It 


andtiad hearkened to dangerous Coun- 
ſels before the Time mentioned by 
Camden. But Elizabeth, better in- 
what Meaſures were taken to carry her 
away, took her out of the Hands of the 
Earl of Sbreuſbury, and committed her 
watchful Man, if ever there was one. 
Camden ſays, the Earl of Leicefter de- 


Word; he would have. Preſbytery to be 


league againſt - her, to place Mary, 
though a Priſoner, on the Throne of 
England, ſhe ſhould really intend to re- 
leaſe her, and ſo enable her the better 
to execute her Deſigns. To take Eli- 


tention; was an Artifice of Camden, 
thereby to inſinuate, ſhe thought Mary 
imocent df the Plots which were con- 
tmually framing! But he contradicts 


Mary loſing all hopes of Agreement, 
bearkened at length to dangerous 
Counſels, and writ to the Pope, and 
the King of Spaia, ſolliciting them 10 


is therefore evident, there was now 
ſome project on foot, which ſhe knew, 


formed than Mary imagined, knowing 


to the Cuſtody of Sir Drue Drury, a 
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1 firing at once to free Elizabeth from 


the Uneaſineſs, the Queen, of Scots 


Created her, bribed certain Murderers 


to aſſaſſinate the Priſoner; but as none 
durſt give them an Order for leave to 


her. T 18 is no wonder, for it was the | approach her, Drury's watchfulneſs 
modiſh Stile in England, in the Reign FN 

of James I. to whom court was made 
by inveighing againft the Puritans. 1 
own however, it is not Wholly impro- 
hable, that on this Occaſion,- Elizabeth | 
eyen ſet the Scots upon forming the Ob- 
ſtacles mentioned here by Camden. 
But it is very unlikely, that at a 


hindred them from getting acceſs to 

her. If this denotes the Ea of Lei- 
ceſter's Villany, and perhaps, in Cam- 
den's Intention, that of Elizabeth her- 
ſelf, it, ſhowys too how dangerous a 
Perſon the Queen of, Scots was dęeemed, 
fince. it was thought, EAzabetb's Life 
could not be ſafe, but by her Death, 

It is not likely therefore, that Eliza- 
beth ſhould then think of releaſing her. 

The ſame Author ſays, that to alienate 


— 


from the Queen of Scots, it was whiſper- 
ed in her Ears, that a Reſolution was 
taken to deprive her of the Crown, and 
ſet it on Mary's Head: That a Coun- 
cil had heen held, herein Cardinal 
Allen for the Engliſh Eccleſiaſticks, 
Tiglefeld for the Laity, and the Biſhop 
of Roſs for the Queen of Scots, all three 
impowered by the Pope, and the King 
of Spain, had agreed, that Elizabeib 
ſhould be aſſaſſinated, King James de- 
poſed, and Maty given in Marriage to 
ſome Engliſh Catholick Nobleman:? 
That this Nobleman ſhould be elected 


” 


ſettled-upon his Heirs. He adds, Mal- 
Ang bam diligently, , inquired who this 
Engliſo Nobleman might be, „ ns | 
the Suſpicion fell, upon Henry Howard 
the late Duke of Norfo/k's Brother. 


During this Year, the Affairs of the 
united Provinces daily grew worſe, the 
Prince of Parma from time to time con- 
quering Towns upon them., At laſt, 
to reduce them as it were, to the laſt 
Extremity, God permitted the Prince of 

1 Orange 


Queen Elizabetb's Affection, | entirely _ 


King of Eupland, and the Cron 
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Orange to be aſſaſſinated by one Bal- 
thazar Gerrard, a Burgundian. Philip 
his eldeſt Son being then in the Hands 
of the King of Spain, and educated in 
the Catholick Religion, the States con- 
ferred the Government of Holland and 


Zealand upon his ſecond Son Maurice, 


about eighteen Vears old. Mean while, 
the Prince of Parma improving the 
Conſternation of the States, laid Siege 
to Antwerp. In this Diſtreſs, the 
States, finding it was not poſſible to 
ſuppoct themſelves with their own 
Forces, debated, whether they ſhould 


put themſelves under the Protection of 


France or England, and at length re- 
ſolved for France. But Henry III. was 
then involved in Troubles, which ſuf- 
fered him not to accept their Offer. So, 
finding no Incouragement from that 
Quarter, they were forced to apply to 
the Queen of England. We ſhall ſee 
next Year the Succeſs of this Negotia- 
tion. . 

The Troubles with which France 
had been ſo long diſturbed, and which 
ſeemed to be a little appeaſed, were re- 
newed by the Death of the Duke of 


, 


Aon in Fune. As the King had no 


Children, and was thought incapable of 
having any, the Duke of Guz/e project- 
ed to ſeize the Throne, as deſcended 
from Charles the Great. This at leaſt 
is what ſeveral have accuſed him of, 
not without great probability. But as 
Henry of Bourbon King of Navarre, 


was become firſt Prince of the Blood, 


ſince the Death of the Duke 'of Anjon, 


a Pretence was to be found to exclude . 


him from the Throne, otherwiſe it 
would not be poſſible for the Duke of 
Gniſe to execute his Project. It was 
act difficult to find a Pretence, ſince the 


King of Navarre proſeſſed the Re- 


X , 


formed Religion. So the Duke of 
Guiſe hiding his Ambition under the 


Veil of Religion, pretended to have no 


other View but to maintain the Cathy. 
lick Religion, which would be ta great 


Danger, if a Huguenot aſcended the 
Throne. The King, who + knew his 


Deſign, did his utmoſt to perſwade the 
King of Navarre to change: his Reli. 
gion, and the Duke perceiving Endea- 
vours were uſed to break his Meaſures, 
renewed the League firſt at Paris, and 
then in the Provinces. By this Means 
he could have an Army. ready. on the 
firſt Occaſion. The People were ſo 
blind and ſtupid, as to imagine, he 
only aimed at the Preſervation, of the 
Catholick Religion. Mean while, the 
Duke having Notice, that the King 
would cauſe him to be arreſted, with- 
drew to his Government of Champagne, 
where, on the laſt Day of December, he 
_ a private League with the King 
of Spain, who, on pretence of Reli- 
gion, ſought only to foment the Trou - 
bles in France. t as the Duke would 
not have it appear, that he aſpired to 
the Crown, the Treaty ran, that the 
Cardinal of Bowrbon ſhould be raiſed to 
the Throne, after the Death of Henry 
III, and to that end, the King of Spain 
ſhould find fifty thouſand Crowns a 
Month. Thus, by Means of the Duke 
of Guiſe, Philip IT. kindled in France 
a Flame which long conſumed that 
Kingdom, and hindered the French 
from thinking of the Acquiſition of the 
Netherlands. . cond 

In the Beginning of the Year 1383, 
Elizabeth dicovered a Conſpiracy, of 
which William Parry was the Author. 
He was a Gentleman of Wales, Mem- 


ber of the Houſe of Commons, and 


had ſignalized his Zeal for the Catho- 
| „„ 
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lick Religion, in oppoſing alone a Bill 


the Feſuitis. He 


ſtody 3 but his Submiffion being made, 
he was in a few Days reademitted/ into 
the Houſe,) Hardly was he at Liberty; 
when Edmund Nruil, who claimed the 
Inheritance of the Earl of Mere laud 


cuſed him of conſpiring i the 
Queen, whereupon be was fſent to the 
Tower, He owned be bad a Deſen 1 
hill ibe Quten, and mas prrſunded 0 it 
b Morgan an Engliſh. Catbolick Re- 
fugee in France 3 that be beld Inteili- 


and Cardinals; ' that the better to deceive 
the Queen, and procure free Arceſs ie ber 
Perſan, be returned from France into 


„ he ſhiracy to her ; that af terwards, repen- 
Ling ing of his Wicked Intention, h laid away 
eli- bis Dagger every Time be waited on ber, 
rou · let he ſhoald be tempted: to commit the 
ould W Murder:;--but at length, Cardinal Allen's 
1 to Boot; noberein be maintained it to be not 

the only lawful, but: honourable to kill Princes 
d to excommunicated, falling into his Hands, 
enry be read it, aud felt bimſelſ ſtrongly en- 
pain couraged to purſue his firſt: Deſign ; ibat 
NS 4 Nevil his Accuſer coming 1 dine with 
Juke bim, propoſed to attempt ſomething for the 
ance WW Deliverance of the Queen of Scots, towhich 
that be anſwered, he had a greater Nefign in 
ench bis Thoughts ;, that a few Days after, Ne- 


the I vil coming to ſee him, they reſolvcd to kill 


the Queen," as be rode abroad to take the 

Air, and ſtwore upon the Bible to keep the 

Secret; but that in-the mean while, Ne- 

vil hearing "the News” of the Earl of 

Weſtmoreland% Deatb, accuſed bim, in 

Hopes of progFing the EarÞs Inheritance, 
57 #* 4 « | 
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preferred in the Lower Houſe. againſt | 
He ſpoke upon that Oc- 
caſion with ſo much Paſſion and. Vehe- 
mence, that he was committed to Cu- 


lately deceaſed in the Lom · Caunirias, ac-, * 


gence cefth Jeſuits, the Pope's Nuntios . 


England, and diſcovered the tubole Cen- V 
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to. which be laid Claim. Upon this, 


5 mthes. he was condemned and exe- 
5 | This ü Conſ iracy occaſioned the Par-. 


lament to take extraordinary Care 
the, Queen's and the Kingdom's: Wel- 
fare. The General Aſſociation was ad- 
mitted, approved, and confirmed by 
unanimous Conſent. It was alſo enact- 
a that twenty-four: (or more) Com- 
eners' choſen and appointed by the 


Opinion. Many doubted not that the 
Law was enacted againſt her. Perhaps 
ſhe would have prevented the fatal Ef- 
fects of it, could ſne have reſolved to 
renounce all e in the 


Kingdom, and in foreign Countries. 
But ſhe had not the Prudence to take 
this wiſe Courſe, or perhaps, to avoid 
the Snares - aid for her, nor was quick - 
ſighted enough to perceive, ſhe only: 


ſerved: for a Blind to her pretended 


Friends, to execute other Projects. 


Fhe Parliament was not eontented 


with this ſevere Statute for the Queen's- 
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Pteſervation. It was farther enacted, 
That all Popiſb Priefts ſhould deport the 
Realm within. forty Days: That thoſe 
who ſbould afterwards return, ſhould be 
guilty of . High Treaſon : That to receive 
or harbour them ſhould be Felony. It was 
declared alſo, That thoſe who were edu. 
caled in foreign Seminaries, if they re- 
turned not into England within "fix 
Months (after Notice,). and made not 
their Submiſſion (within two Days after 
their Return) before 4 "Biſhop, or two 


Ng og of Peate, ſhould be guilty of High 


Treaſon. That if any Perſon ſubmit! 
himſelf, ſhould within ten Years approac 
the Court, or come within ten Miles there- 


of, his Submiſſion ſhould be void. Tat 


thoſe who' ſhould direFly or -indireftlh, 
condey any Money 10 Students, "or | others 
in ſuch Seminaries, ſhould incur the Pe- 
nally of a Præmunire, Loſs of Goods, 
and perpetual Exile. That if any of the 
Peers of the Realm ſhould offend" againſt 
this A, they ſhould be ' broup ht" to their 
Trial by their Pe rs. | That if any Perſon 
Son know any Popiſh Prieft or Feſuit, 
lurking in the Kingdom, and ſhould not 
diſcover him within four Days, he ſhould 
be fined and impriſoned” at the Queen's 
Pleaſure. That if any Man ſhould be 
ſuſpected to be a Prieft or Feſuit; and re- 
fuſe to ſubmit himſelf to Examination, be 
Jhould be impriſoned till be did ſubmit. 
That they who ſhculd ſend their Children 
to Popiſh Colleges or Seminarizs,” ſhould 


be fined in one hundred Pounds Sterling. 


That if thoſe who were ſent thitber, did 
nut return within a Year, they ſhould be 
' incapable to ſucceed as Heirs to any Eftate. 
"That if the Wardens of the Ports ſhould 
ſuffer any beſides Merchants to croſs the 
Seas, Without the Queen's Licence, figned 
' by fix Prioy-Counſellors, they ſhould be 
turned ent of their Places. That the 
. 114 
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Maſters of Ships who received am Pa. 
ſengers without ſuch Licence, ſhould for- 
feit their Ships and Goods, ſuffer a Tear's 


. Impriſonment, and be incapable of ' exer. 


ching Navigation for tbe future. 
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This is the ſevereſt Act againſt the 
Catholicks in the Reign of Queen Eli. 


Labetb, But they could blame only 


themſelves, or rather the indiſcreet Zeal 
of ſome amongſt them, who never ceaſed 
plotting againſt the Queen, and endea- 
vouring to ſet the Queen of Scots on the 
Throne of England. daga. 
Philip Earl of Arundel, eldeſt Son of 
the Duke of Norfolk, had, through the 
Queen's Grace and Favour, been reſtor- 
ed in Mood, and to his Father's:Eſtate 
three Years before. But after wards he 
embraced the Catholick Religion, and 
being twice cited before the Council to 
anſwer to certain Accuſations entered 
againſt him, was confined to his own 
Houſe. Six Months after he was re- 
leaſed; and came tothe Houſe of Lords, 
but withdrew the very firſt Day, not to 
be obliged to be preſent at the Sermon, 
As he was extremely addicted to his 
Religion, he reſolved to leave the King- 
dom to enjoy the free Exerciſe of it, and 
before his Departure writ a Letter to 
the Queen, which was not to be de- 
livered till after he was gone. Tbe 
Letter was full of Complaints, that his 
Innocence was oppreſſed. He ſaid, het 
to avoid the Mi fortune befallen his Granc: 
father, and Father, and to ſerve Gi 
with Freedom, according to his Conſcientt, 
he had reſolved to quit. the Kingdom, bul 
not his Allegiance to bis Sovereign, But 
being betrayed by his own Servants, he 
was apprehended, as he was going to 
embark, and ſent to the Tower. 


- 
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- Henry Percy Earl of Northumberland; 
Brother to him that was beheaded, was 
in the ſame Tower, having been _— 
ed with being concerned in - 
morton's Conſpiracy, and with holding 
Correſpondence: with the Lord Paget 


and the Duke of Cuiſe. June 21ſt this 


Year, 1588, he was found dead in his 
Bed, ſhot with three Bullets under his 
left Pap. As he was alone in his Room, 
which was bolted on the Inſide, it was 
eaſy to ſee he had killed himſelf} - 
The Calm Elizabeth had enjoyed for 
ſome Years, began to be turned into 
Storms” which <threatned her from all 
Quartecs. This Change muſt be aſcrib- 
ed to three principal 'Cauſes, The firſt 
was the Duke of Garit's Power, which 
was al moſt equal to that of the French 
King himſelf. Philip II's flouriſhing 
Condicion may be reckoned a. ſecond, 
who, aſter. acquiring the Kingdom of 
Portugal, was upon the Point of reduc- 
ing ro his Obgdtence the revolted Pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands. The third 
was the Hopes Queen Elizabetb's Ene- 
mies flattered themſelves with, of 'gain+ 
ing the King of Scotland, and making 
Uſe of him to invade: England. | I men- 
tion not the Court of Rome, or the 
Eugliſb Catholicks, who always con- 
tinued in the ſame Diſpoſition, ſo there 
was nothing new in that Reſpect. The 
Queen of Scots was ever the Stumbling- 
block. It was ſhe that give Birth to all 
the Contrivances. Her Deliverance 
from Captivity was deſired, in order to 
fet on her Head the Crown of England 
and Scotland, and reſtore by her Means 
the Catholick Religion in both King- 
doms. Such was the Scheme of Eliæa- 
letb's Enemies. She could not be ig- 
norant of it, ſince they had purſued it 
from the Beginning of her Reign; as 


neſs to 


plainly appear in the ſequel. 


on her ſhe made it her whole Buſi- 
their Meaſures. But ſome 

Advantages ſhe had hitherto enjoyed, 

to fail her, Theſe were firſt, the 

Jealouſy. between the Crowns of France 
and Spain, Which had reſtrained both: 
from attacking her openly. Secondly, 
the French Huguenots had been ſufficient- 
ly ſtrong to ſupport ' themſelyes, and 
diſable the Court from attempting any 
Thing againſt) Exgland. | Thirdly, 
. 

e AVetberlands were ; TOUS, they 
had ſo employed the Spam jig | 
that, it was not poſſible, for Phzlip II. to 
think ſeriouſly, of foreign. Affairs. But 
at:the Time Iam, ſpeaking of, the Scene 
was entirely altered. France was in 
ſucha Way, as Elizabeib could no longer 
build her Safety upon the Tealduify Bee 
tween the French and Spaniſb Crowns, 
that Foundation being grown too weak. 
The Duke of Gui/e, her mortal Enemy, 
was more powerful in France than the 
King himſelf, and beſides, was ſupport - 
ed dy the King of Spain. Very pro- 
bably the Huguenots would be entirely 
oppreſſed, and the Low- Cauntries ſoon 

ht under the Spaniſßh Yoke, after 
which, there was no Doubt, Exgland 
would be invaded. Elixabeth therefore 
was to think betimes of preventing the 
impendent Danger, or reſolve to ſaftain 
alone the Efforts of her Enemies. Pru- 
dence required, that ſhe ſhould. in the 
firſt Place try to avoid the .Afaults 
which were preparing againſt her, with, 
out neglecting however the Means of 
withſtanding them, if ſhe ſhould be 
forced to lt. 

The Scheme ſhe laid was this, as will 
PFirſt, ſhe 
reſolyed to make Alliances, if poſſible, 
with the two Northern Crowns and 85 

. a er- 


- 


Olrnan Proteſtants,” though it wert only 
to raiſe the jealouſy | of her Enemies. 
Secondly, to ſend a"ftrong Aid to the 
Confederates of the Lou Couniries, to 
keep, the King of Spain employed there. 
Thirdly, to aſſiſt the French Huguenots, 
1 prevent their being too eaſily oppreſ- 


„knowing the Duke of Gui/e woold 


be unable to atttempt any Thing againſt 
her, ſo long as the pet ry: _ 
employed in France. » ſhe thought 
3 no better Way to , 
Enemies Meaſures than to endeavoùr, if 
offible, to have the King of Scotland 
her Power, or, if that failed, to 
raiſe troubles in Scotland, which ſhould 
Rinder that young Prince from framing 
projects detrimental to Exgland. It is 
ald very likely, that at this Time the 
Death of the Queen of Scots was deter- 
mined, ſince her Life was the Founda 
tion of all the Plots againſt Eliabeib 
both at home and f At leaſt, if 
this Reſolution was not abſolutely taken, 
very probably, Elixabetbh and her Coun- 
ci} were determined not to ſpare Mary, 
when the neceſſity of Affairs required 
her to be ſacrificed to the publick Safety. 
I own this is only a conjecture,” but it 
zs built upon the Situation of Elizabeth's 
Affairs at that Time. 2 vine boo 
To execute the firſt Part of her Scheme, 
ſhe ſent Sir Thomas Bodley into Germany 
and Denmark, to endeavour to perſuade 
the Proteſtant Princes to make a e 
defenſive with England. He bad or- 
ders, among other Things, to acquaint 
the King of Denmark; that the Duke of 


. Lorrain, when he courted Elizabeth, 


pretended a right to the Crown' of Den- 
mark, as Grandſon'to Cbriſtiern II. b 

his Daughter. I do not know the Suey 
cefs of Bodley's Negotiations; but as 
El:zabeth was extremely frugal of her 


— 
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Money, it is likely, ſhe ufed not the 
propereft means to gain the German 
Princes to her Intereſt. I ſhall ſpeak 
preſently of the: ſecond and third Arti. 


cles of Eliabeib's ſeheme, relating to 


Fraure and the Netherlands. As tothe 
fourth: concerning Scotland, we find it 
explained in aebi Memoirs; if we 
may however give entire Credit to this 
Author, who ſeems extremely prejudi: 
ced/ againſt E ae loc 27 1 

The Kiug of Scotland being determi 
ned to Marry, caſt his Eyes on the 
King of Denmark* s eldeſt Daughter, 
who having ſome Notice of it, reſolved 
to fend an Embaſſy into Scat land, under 
Colour! of propohng; an Alliance be- 
tween — twWo Kingdoms, and withal 
to give King James an opportunity to 
propoſe his Marriage. Mitel — 
Elizabeth having intelligence of the 
Prqject, reſolved to uſe her endeavours 
to tender it abortive. Not that this 
Marriage was: unſuitable for the King of 
Scotland; but it was requiſite for E/ ias. 
beth that he ſnouldi not marry, unleis he 
would take an Eugliſh Wife of ber chu- 
fing, or rather, wiſhed to have him 
in her Power before he was married, 
She writ. to him therefore, that to pre- 
ſerve with him always a good Under: 
ſtanding, ſhe intended to ſend an Am. 
baſſador, Who ſhould reſide at his 
Court, not to trouble his Majeſty with 
Buſineſs,” but entertain him with merty 
Diſcourſe, and bear him Company in 
his Recreations r That ſhe had choſen 
for that purpoſe Eumard iottan, a Man 
of Wit and a great Traveller, imagin- 
ing he would be very proper to divert 
him agreeably, and hoped he would 
take great Delight in his Converſation. 
Melvil, who was ordered to receive tlis 
Ambaſſador, remembred to have ſeen 


him 


ny in 
choſen 
a Man 
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him former] 77 at his Uncle Dr f 
Wotton's, i Ambaffidor, a 
chat, he's 4 ro 5nd he had inſnared 
—_ able inifter, the old . Conſtable 
He warned the King 
of it, 4 it, who men it not. On the 
contrary, | he made this Ambaſſador 


70721 of all his Pleaſures, and one of 
is Favorites. 

The Dani. Ambaſſadors being arri- 
ved in Scotland, Norton and ſome of the 
King's Miniſters fo ordered it, that they 
received ſo many Mortifications, that 
they were going to return in- v reat 
= Avro t Melvil ioformin 
them of the State of Affairs, perſuades 
them to have ce, and indeed, the 
King being un eceived of ſome Notions 
inftiled into him againſt the King of 
Denmark, ſent them back better ſatis- 
fied, Shortly after he difpatched Peter 
Young his Almoner to the ſame Prince, 


vaint Him that he would very f 
ſend Ambaſſadors to Him. The 
motive of Toung's Voyage was to ſee 
the King of Denmark's two Daughters, 
and inform the King h his Maſter of their 
N genes 

n the mean Mile, the Earl of A7. 
an's Credit f. 
Addreſs of the of Gray his 
val, who knew. Ber how to 
the Ki Moreover Wotton hel 
with all his Power to ruin che Favorit e3 
for beſides "Elizabeth had ro far 
ther need of him” fince ſhe had won 
Gray, he was a Man on whom ſhe cod 
not much rely. An accident alſo gu 
the Borders did the Earl of Arran 
injury, Thomas Cary the Laird o Er. 
niburſt, who had married his Niece, 
holding a Conference with Sit Francis 
Ruſſtt, the Eat! of Kue "A upon Af. 


58. 


o thanlk him for his Embaffy, Fer om cal 


bh decreed, by 5 


72 
fairs relating to both, Kingdoms, an £ EY 
1:ſbman "2h taken pil ring. rai 
Theta the two eh aro 
in Ruſſe] was lain. The Englifb Am- 
baſſador made great Noiſe about this 
Affair, pretending the Earl of Arran 
had ſtirred up this Quarrel by his Ne- 
phew, to breed a 0 between the 
two Kingdoms. his complaints, 
the Earl of Arras was confined to his 
own Houſe, and 8 ſent to Fri. 
ſon, where he died uickly. . ee 

Elizabeth having, of this Fig 
demanded a ſoſemn Reparation. Fames 
did not refuſe; it: but 5 
could do nothing . r Rene 
This vas not caſy,, by ef of f the 
ee 5 . Les 
owed not the Evidence 

inſt. the Scott, or of the Scots 4. 
zainſt the Engliſh, concerning what paſ- 
ed on the Borders. This 1 a 


Elizabeth took, occaſion to permit | 
Sevich fugitives who had fled into Eng» 
land, to return home. Motten being 
informed' of the Queen's Deſign, la; 
boured to corrupt ſeveral Scotch Courtir 
ers, and izabeth's Inte · 


them to Z/ 
reſt. If Meluil is to be credited, + i 
King's greateſt Confidents were 

this Number. Wherefore Motion, 
finding himſelf ſo well ſupported, fare - 
med the Froject to ſurprize. che King 
in Sterling Fark and 12 him into 
£ "bz Bur being diſappointed, he 


"reſolved to force Is Guard of the Ca- 


ile, and had now prepared every thing 
neceſſary to execute his Deſign, whe 
the King having ſome pony e proce of 


it, broke his 18. 
Departure from Sterling, hen Wah 


ton perceiving he was diſcovered, 
M m — vel 


—ͤ — 
— ne en 


Situation, 
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vately” retired without taking leave. 
This was the Man ſent by Elizabeſh to 
King Fames, to. I. entertain 3 and divert 


oö all the; Danger Was not oy ; 


| 
antes. Was furrounged with P ions who 
Gt With che Fuügſtives, and 


hindred him from. toviding tor his 


Safety. 70% fugitiwe Lords ns now 
ene Stat 124, wh 5 they 1 5 as 
together er tag, 55 & were 
ing diteftly to ings ane 

le” ing Was 10 ae and without 
Precautions taken at Court to ſtop their 
c This negligence, cauſed 


the Traitors about the King's e 
1 the Rates nents an'oppo 
18 to col e to the Gates of Seer g. 


Where rhe King was fo ſurprized, that 
he 85 forced to put himfelf i into their 
Hinds:” But rhe Ea l of Arran had 
ak to eſcape. The Male-contents 
kt Kits in their Power, treatetl 
hr bf fach R pert and Submiſſion, 
at they-perſuade vs at lengththey 
Were bel Ns Enemies, as he had been 
Made to believe. He owned, he had 
heren“ miſled by - -Arran's' pernicious 
Councils, and goiſented that the exiles 
mould be reſtored to their Eſtates. 8 
rhis Revolution, DN th had the 
tisfaction to ſee -t ing of Srotland 


guided by Counſellors, from whom ſhe 
had nothing to fear, whereas before, 


the was under continuaf Apprchenſions 
. relpect to the Affairs of that King: 


hortly after, Colonel Stewart 


ag to Copenbagen, began there 4 

os about the King's Marriage with 
orc of the Princeſſes of Denmark. 

In the mean time, the Affairs of the 

Vnired Provi nces were in ſo'dangerous a 

that the States could no 

r hope to withſtand the King of 


palin e 
Spain, unlels they. — ſtron iy aſbft. 
ed, Henry III. having _ the So- 
rere] gnty offered him by the States, 


they app applied. to Elizabeth, who. alſo te- 


ſed, it, for fear of engaging ip a ye 
troubleſome Affair. Rong F. 


War ſhe ſhould be ohliged to wage 
with Spain, for the Preſer vation of this 
Sovereignty, would draw. her ingo ex- 
4 Charges, which ſhe ſhould 
not be at Liberty to leſſen as ſhe p eaſed, 
She. choſe, rather, in purſuance of: her 
Scheme, to give the States, A Nen 
Aid, and the King of Spain a Biverſion, 
becauſe this Noe might be increaſed 8 
leſſened „according 19, the Situati 
her A its. She made chere fore a Ties 
1 Lihg chem, promiſin ing to lend them 
. thouſand Foot, and a thoyſand 
Horſe, under the Command of an 8 
liſh General. It was agreed, ſhe. gold 


oy theſe Troops o vring the ir 


onditio 
of the Ya, name Kay be cm 
of the Peace, the CES advanced 
in the firſt Year of the. ar, and the 
reſt in four Years : That ve 5 of 
Payment, Hußbing an ins in 
Zealand, 23955 the Hriel 1 1 
ſhould; de del ivered | into her Hands: 
That the 8 ſhe ſhould Place 
there, ſhould exerciſe. no Authority 0- 
ver the Inbabitants:. That the Money 
being repaid, theſe Places ſhould be re- 
ſtored, not to the King of Spain, but 
to the States; That the | Engli/b Gene- 
ral, and. two others, whom ſhe ſhould 
name, ſhould have a Place in the 
Council of State, and no Peace or 
Truce be mage, without a mutual Con- 
ſent: That if the Queen ſhould ſend a 
. to Sea, the States ſhould be obli- 
855 to join it with an equal Number of 

hips, under the Command of the Eng- 
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rus e 


uxili 
ibs ede ha ot 
but he came” — 
* the Pnd of 


n fe | 


wh 

aiding the <confedtrac 
the Alliance mms 
land, und the Princes | 
lands, "was! not ſo Fn 


= 


EEE 
925 Nether. 
een iber 


— 4 States, e 1 te * 


2 Breach ets Alliance, 
iSköt offt the Inf Or ger of 1755 
Co Mes, oppteſſ y the 8 


e 5 . 
would not be Fg py hy Ring 
of Spain; and E would e 
conſicler this e. xcfaordinary 

rebelli6ds Su Sets, 605 De lo 


War, Ahe re ped 

that ſe; _ upped a Fleet 5 
one "aria org | Si 5 'whe 

eule. Hoey Fodlant 


SoMiehy). a am Miatine 45 
Wände ef fen, 'wh = Spaniards 
links" epd any el Thing” 1 The 
Fleet was 2 ory by the Earl 

Carliſie, h had under him the 

mouse Sir Francis Dyk e The by” 165 
immediately took St. 
Iſtes of CAD f Cite V. erd. 
failed to St. Domingo, or Hiſpaniola, 
and became Maſters of the Capital. 
Having ſpent there all January, of the 
Year 1386, they went and took Car- 
thagena. Then they Burnt the Towns 
of St. Antonio, ind St. Helena in Ho- 


rida. A violent Storm diſperſing the 


ops 0 that, hey | 


# * 3 1 


5 Fleet add 
* A IJ 
DEUTIONS TAEY 
Came T or 
| oh - 


Set 


er 
11 


» 


en 1 
Ae 2 22770 


4 | 
cl ae still Nane, ui 
not What 15006 Rt. bil 3: 
e 205. it 2 

relate kit f 
"the Duke of Gu;/> > had 
wien he King of 
all Ways to corrupt the 


French, and gain them to his Pa 

His im was de leise the Crown, either 
e after ae pa He 
r f hot expect, chat te Ning, who 
hated hir mortally; Would countenance 
ki n; and on the other Hand, 


u 521 U 
2 „ne tried 


he had no werber colour to aſpire to 
thy Crown; except pre! aces cent 
Sick the Houſe” d hayles the Grear. 


And even in that . the Duke of 
Lorrain, head of thats! Houſe, would 
have been before him. To aſſert there- 
fore ſo extraordinary 4 Title, the Peo- 


ples Affection, and a Religious Zeal, 


were t to apply all. Defedts, etherwilg 
there was not tlie kaſt Appearance, that 
in cold Blood, the French ſhould ſet 
on the Throne, after the King's Death, 
a foreign Prince, In Prejudice of the 
King of 2 who was deſcendec 
from St. To accompliſh his 
Project, th Dale of Guiſe began, by 
means of his Emiſſaries, to diſparage 
the King, as a Favourer of Hereticks, 

and 


ſufficient, 


fer aſide the King of {ge That 


imſelf — 
oper 
the the King's e e e 


11 Life led e for ſo 
Time, caufed W 70 
of moſt gf his Subjects, The Nuke, 9f 


Guiſe s Intrigues, who repreſented: bim 


my | 


as a Favourer of Hereticks, becauſe he 


ſupported-the Houſe of Bourhor's Title, 


helped alſo to alienate the People from 


him. In ſhort, the Court of Rome, the 
Clergy, the Friers, were for the Duke 
of Guiſe, and ſerved him to the utmoſt 
of their Power. So, the King, being 
unable to reſiſt, was forced to forſake 
the King of Navarre, publiſh an Edict 


againſt the Huguenots, and join with the 


Duke in their Exrirpation. Nay, he 


had the Vexation to be obliged to give 


him the Command of the Army. 


of Navarre, and the 
nding, themſelves thus at- 


The Kin 
H. 7 


tacked, aſſembled all their Forces in 


their Abſence. But hoſe Forces were 
ſo. inconſiderable;, in - compariſon of 
tkeir Enemies, that chere was no likeli- 


u, ui and . 74 Rn 2 4 . Mi 


ky of Conde, — 6 


aurhen's were alſo 


ding them, long 
the Caſtle of Angers, whic 


his Army, and fly into Sale El. 
_ ived him very. n, and 
as ſhe knew the Enemies enots 
I hers, LW a 10 af him. 
Se e kee out aſon that ſhe 
ay erg Affairs af the 
18 750 hace che. — ny not 
* 
at the Ruin 4 the Proteſtene Religion 
1 Europe, and eſpecially in 


22 Of Shed ne Yo. ran 


XIII. dyin il, nu 
e oi e ediacely. I 
Cenſures b Church ſt the King 


Naverre,. and the FR Conde, 


Herericks and 


not. onl 
Felde den We in 0 5 = how ac 


nce; it was caly 
t EY pay oe 
1 fe Beige and rang ie 


land might infer, how great Reaſon 
bad to e if. his Duke ſhould one 
| of France, being ſu 
pred Tg ope, and the Spaniards, 
Account it was, ſupplied 
8 Conde with fifty y thouſand 
Crowns, to aſſiſt him in maintaining the 
War, and lent him ten Shi „ with 
which he raiſed. the b! of Rochellt 
The Earl of Leireſter being arrived 
in Holland the Beginning of the Year 
1586, vas received as a Guardian 
Angel. The States, under colour of 
expreſſing their gratitude to Elizabeth, 
declared him Governor, and Captain- 
General of Holland, Zealand, and the 
United Prouinces, and inveſted him with 
almoſt an abſolute Power.. ,Very pro- 
bably, 


— 
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bly, their Aim was to engage 
ow CG nk ſhe intended. She 
had refuſed the offered Sovereignty, 
and it was deſigned to give it her in 
ſome Meaſure, whether ſhe would or 
no, by inveſting her General with al- 
moſt a Sovereign Authority. But Eli- 
zabeth was too wiſe to be enſnared by 
this Artifice. She ſharply complained 
to the States of this Sort of Deceit, and 
gave withal the Earl of Leiceſter a ſevere 
Reprimand, for accepting the Honour, 
without having firſt conſulted her. She 
told him, he had acted directly con- 
trary to her Intention, ſince ſne had 
publickly declared in her Manifeſto, 


that ſhe was very ready to relieve her 


diſtreſſed Neighbours, but never meant 
to aſſume any Power over them. The 


States excuſed themſelves, by ſaying, 


the Neceſſity of their Affairs had oblig- 
ed them to confer ſuch an Authority on 
the Earl of Leiceſter, that he might be 
the better able to heal their Diviſions, 
which put them in continual Danger of 
periſhing: That they could not revoke 
the Authority granted to her General, 
without great Inconveniencies, and had 
not however diveſted themſelves of the 
ſupreme Power. The Earl of Leiceſter 
appeaſed the Queen by his Submiſſions, 
In fine, ſhe conſented the Patent ſhould 
ſubſiſt; but intimated to the States, they 
vainly hoped to induce her to accept of 
the Sovereignty of their Country, and 
that her Intention was to keep within 
the Bounds ſhe had preſcribed to herſelf, 
that is, not to be obliged to aſſiſt them 
any farther than her Affairs would per- 
mit. | 

The Earl of Leicefter, a Man of great 


Pride and Ambition, was no ſooner 


clothed with this exorbitant Power, 


than he began ſecretly to form Projects, 
9 


age the 


deſtructive of the Liberties of the Coun · 
try he was come to defend. At leaſt, 
this is what all the Dutch Hiſtorians 
tax him with. They pretend, his De- 


ſign was to render himſelf Sovereign or 


perpetual Dictator of the Provinces, wich 


whoſe Government he had been en- 


truſted. He made Uſe of ſuch Means, 
as bred an univerfal Diſcontent againſt 
bim la ſhort, after a Campaign, 
wherein he performed no great Exploits, 
he ions to England, to take proper 


: 


Meaſures to facilitate the Execution of 


his Projects, and probably, to per ſuade 


the Queen to ſupport him. 
Whilſt Trance and the Netherlands 
were in Commotion, Elizabeth wiſely 
ided for her own and her People's 
rity, This ſhe did not only by af. 
fiſting the Huguenots. and the  Confe- 
derate Provinces, but alſo by preventing 
the Dangers which might come from 
Scotland, in caſe the King of Spain and 
the Duke of Guiſe ſhould be ever able 
do invade her. The preſent Juncture 
was very favourable. The King of 
Scotland had about him only Men well 
affected to the Reformed Religion, and 
the Intereſt of England. This Oppor- 
tunity therefore was not to be rye. 


ed, of ſtrictly uniting. the two King- 
doms; this Union being of the utmoſt 
Conſequen 


ce to Elizabeth. According- 
ly ſhe diſpatched Randolph to King 


James, to repreſent to him, that the 


Enemies of the Proteſtant Religion open - 


ly joining together for its Deſtruction, 
it was the Intereſt of the Proteſtant 
States to unite alſo for their common 


Defence. That England and Scotland 


were the Bulwarks of the true Religion, 
and the Union of their Forces the 7 
That 


e Means to preſerve it. 
therefore, ſhe thought it their common 


Nnn ; . 
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litereſt to join in a League for the De- 
fence of their Religion, againſt all who 
ſhould attempt to deſtroy it, at leaſt in 
England and Scotland. The better to 
perſuade the King to do what the Queen 
deſired, ' Randolph told him, that as his 
Revenues were extremely diminiſhed, 
by Reaſon of the Troubles which had 
ſo long afflicted his Kingdom, the 

en was willing to grant him a Pen- 


fion, | to affiſt him in ſupporting his 


2 Dignity. James readily conſented to 


what was propoſed to him, but on'Con- 


dition nothing ſhould be done in Eng- 


land, in Prejudice to his Right to the 


Crown of that Kingdom, and this Ar- 
ticle, with that of the Penſion, be in- 
{erred in the Treaty. Randolph an- 

ered, he did not believe that was 
poſſible. As to the Penſion, he faid, if 
it was put to the Treaty, the Queen 
would ſeem to +be' tributary to Scofland, 
to which ſhe would never agree. As 
to the Article of the Succeſſion, the 
Queen could not ſettle it by a publick 
Treaty, without the Concurrence of 
the Parliament, and the Diſeuſſion of 
ſuch an Affair might retard the Treaty 
too long, and perhaps give Birth to 
great Difficulties, becauſe of the Queen 
his Mother's Religion; but he did not 
-queſtion, Elizabeth would be very wil- 
ling to ſatisfy him in theſe Points, by 


| Means of two ſecret Articles. James 


being contented with this Expedient, 
Deſneval the French Ambaſſador did all 
that lay in his Power to diſſuade him 
from this League. He told him, that 
"Elizabeth's Aim was only to ſecure her- 
felt from the Attacks of thoſe who were 
combined for the Deliverance of Queen 
Mary. That it was a ſtrange Thing 
he ſhould think ofuniting with a Queen, 
who kept his Mother in Priſon, againſt 


land. 


thoſe who were labouring to free her, 
from Captivity. He added, the King 
his Maſter could not but conſider this 
League as an expreſs Breach of the an- 
cient Alliance between France and Scet- 
nd. Fames anfwered, that the Queen 
his Mother's Misfortunes proceeded 
wholly from her own Friends, who, 
under Colour of ſerving her, only aim- 
ed at (executing their own Projech. 
That, as to the Alliance between France 
and Scotland, he did not ſee wherein he 
ſhould violate it, ſince France pretend - 
ed not to break it, when, without ſig- 
nifying it to hum, ſhe made a League 
defenſive with England. 
 Fames having reſolved upon what the 
Queen deſired, the Plenipotentiaries of 
the two Kingdoms met at Berwick, and 
figned a Treaty of Alliance and ſtricter 
Amity between the two Crowns. 
The Motive of the Treaty was, that 
whereas the Princes, who called them- 
ſelves Catholicks, were entered into 
Leagues for extirpating the Proteſtant 
Religion, not only in their own Domi- 
nions, but alſo in foreign Countries, it 
was neceſſary the | Proteſtants ſhould 
unite for its Defence. That therefore 
the Queen of England and King of Scot: 
land did agree upon the following Ar- 
ticles. 


I. By this Treaty, they ſhould be 
obliged to defend the Evangelical Re- 
ligion againft all thoſe who ſhall at- 
tack it in either Kingdom. 

IT. This League ſhall be offenſive and 
defenſive againſt thoſe who ſhall hinder 
the free Exerciſe of the ſaid Religion in 
either of the two Kingdoms, all other 
Treaties and Alliances to the contrary 


— — 
- 


notwithſtanding. | 
; UI. 1 


zion in 
| other 
ontrary 


III. I 


— . 


raded, the other ſhall not directly or 
indire&tly aſſiſt the Invader, notwith- 
ſtanding any Alliance or Treaty former · 
y entered into 
IV. If £xg/and. be inyaded in any 
parts remote from Scotland, the King 
of Scotland ſhall find the Queen of Eng- 


and two thouſand Horſe and five thou- 


land Foot, at the Queen's Charges, from 
the Day of their entering Englan | 
in the like Caſe, the Queen ſhall ſend 
the King of Scotland: ſix thouſand Foot, 
and three thouſand Horſe. Ee 

V. If England be invaded in any 
place within ſixty, Miles of Scotland, the 
King of Scotland ſhall draw together all 
his Forces, and join the ſame with, the 
Queen's, in order to purſug the Invaders 


for the Space of thirty Days together, or 


if Neceſſity require; for ſo long Time 


furniſh the King with Troops for the 
Defence of the ingdom. Lene 
of Scotinna — — Inhabitants 
of the County of m entring in 
a hoſtile' Manner $70. rey — 
VII. The King and Queen ſhall 
mutually deliver all Rebels, who ſhall 
have attempted any Thing againſt ei- 
ther of the two Kingdoms, or at leaſt, 


they ſnall compel them to retire from 


their Dominions. | | 

VIII. Within fix Months, Commiſ- 
ſioners ſhall be ſent to compound and 
adjuſt all Differences, which have hap- 
pened on the Borders between the two 
Nations, | 

IX. Neither of the two Princes ſhall 
make any Treaty, to the Prejudice of 
the Articles of this prefent League, 
without the Conſent of the other. | 
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X. This Treaty ſhall be ratified on 
both Sides by Letters-Patents. 10 | 

XI. This preſent Treaty ſhall in no 
Way derogate from former Treaties be- 
tween the two e n or from thoſe 
befare made by the two Crowns with 

any Princes or States, what relates to 
Religion e to the 20755 
concerning Religion, it is agreed, this 
Alliance and League offenfive and de- 
fonſive, | ſhall remain « firm and in- 
violate, if Of! = 349 011 RY 
XII. The Treaties ſhall be confirms 


- 


ed by the States of Scotland, as ſoon ; 
the King ſhall attain to the X 
twenty-five Tears; and, in like Many 
ner, the Queen ſhall cauſe it to be ap: 
proved by the Parliaments. of England 
and Ireland. „ 175 b 


> -- Shortly after the Concluſion of this. 
25 the Vaſſals of Scatland are bound to 4 


ue, a Conſpiracy, was diſcoverec 
in England, which coſt the Queen of 
Scots her Life. As this is one of the 
moſt important Events of Queen Eliza- 
beth's Reign, it will be neceſſary to re- 
late all the Particulars. But it is a ſad 
Thing theſe Particulars muſt be take 


from the Annals of Elizabeth, written 


by Camden, a very ſuſpicious Author, . 
with Reſpect to the Queen of Scots. In 

all the former Reigns, there is no re- 
markable Event but what is traced, and 

in ſome Meaſure cleared in the Co/- 
lemion of the Publick As. But as to 
this, all the Acts relating to Queen 
Mary are utterly deſtroyed. On the 
other Hand, James I. San of Mary, 
ſucceeding: Elizabeth, there was not an 
Engliſhman who dared to write in his 
Reign the Truth of what paſſed in the 
former, whilſt the Memory of it was 

yet freſh, Camden was the only Perſon 


that 
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that undertook to publiſn the Annals of 


geen Elizabetb's Reign, not ſo much 


to make known, as to diſguiſe, the 
Events, as far as they concerned Queen 
Mary, and to give mo of Innotence 
to whatever ſullied hi Reputation When 
alive. This evidently appears ih His 
Account of King Henry Stetarbs Mur- 
der, ,whick has given Ogcaſſon to pre- 
ſume, he has been no faithfaller in what 
he ſays of Mary's TiiiFand'Death; He 
affirms however, he has followed the 
Memoirs of Eitodrd Barker; priteipal 

Regiſter to the Queen, of Thomes 
Wheeler Pablick-Notgry,” Cryer of the 
Court of Canterbury, and other Perſons 
of Credit whom he does not name. 1 
don't know whether the Memoirs he 
ſpeaks of were ever publiſhed,” or are 
Rill extant, , Be this as it will, from 
Camden's Annals the-following Account 
is taken, for want of a more impartial 
V 
Millian Gifford Doctor of Divinity 
in the Seminary at Rheims, Gilbert Gif- 
ford, and Hodgeſon, Engliſh Priefts, had 
inſtilled into one John Savuge their 
Countryman, that it would be a meri- 
torious, Act to kill Elizabeth, and had 
cauſed him to vow it during the'£9fter 
Holidays this Year 1586. At the ſume 
Time, Ballard an Engliſh Prieft of that 
Seminary, who had been in England, 
notwithſtanding the Prohibition, re- 
turned into France, where he had ſeve- 


ral Conferences with Mendoza and the 


Lord Paget, how 'to invade” England. 
As the chief End of the Conſpiracy was 
to reſtore the Catholick Religion in 
England, the point was not only to 
make away Elizabeth, but Forces alſo 
were to be ready to deliver Mary, and 
fer her on the Throne of England. 
"Theſe two projects could not be ſe- 


fintham's Spy. . 70.53 


«& 4 
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rated.” Ballard was ab eompAHed b 
oo Maid, whom ke thought a Friend, 
but 'who was however Secretary . 

an 8 

About Whitſuntide, Ballard was ſen 
back into Exg land by the'Cbnþirator, 
to gain proper Perſöns to favilitate the 
Execution of the Project. They toll 
hitti, he would meet at Landon with 

dung Gentleman called avm) Fa. 

#1 tor,” whom he might truſt. Thi 
Babing tor, who was! a zealous Catho. 


lick, having been lately in France, wa; 


ined there by the Biſhop of Glaſvpm, 
Marys Ambaſſador, and by Morgan al 
Engliſh Fugitive. He was ſo prepoſſeſſed 
in Fayour. 1 of Scots, that 
he was thought qualified for any Enter. 
prize, and for that Reaſon had been . 


commended to Mary without his Know. 
ledge. So, upon his Return to Z»;. 


land, ſhe writ to him, and from that 
Time he was employed do convey to 
her the Letters which came from France, 


till ſhe was committed to the Cuſtody 


of Sir Amias Powlet,' and Sir Drue Di. 
5. Then Bain, ſearing the 
Watchſulneſs of theſe new Keeper, 
would have nothing more to do with 
the Letters, either to or from her. 

Ballard, When he came to England, 
ſaw Babington, and imparted to him 
the Deſign to invade England, free the 
Queen of Scots, and ſet her on the 
Throne. Babington anſwered, he very 
much doubted the poſſibility of execut- 
ing this Project fo long as Elizabeth 
lived. Whereupon Ballard acquaint- 


ed him alſo wi: Sauage's Vow, to 


which Babington replied, it was too 
. hazardous to commit the Execution of 


ſuch a Deſign to a ſingle Perſon; that 
there ſhould be ſix at leaſt, and Savage, 


not to break his Vow, might be ave 


of 


hed by 
Friend, 
'y Wat: 
was (ent 
dirators, 
rate the 
ey told 
4 witha 
vuy Ba. 
1 This 
Catho. 
ce, WAS 
laſyow, 
gan an 
Dofſeſkd 
fs, that 
Enter. 
been re- 
s Know: 
to Exg. 
om that 
nvey t0 
France, 
Cultody 
we Dru- 
ng the 
Kecpers, 
do with 
ler. 
Lug land 
to him 
free the 
On the 
he very 
f Execul> 
lizabeib 
equaint- 
ow, to 


would ſignify nothing. 
A few Days after, Babington recei 
by an unknown Hand, a Letter in Cy- 
pher] from the Queen of Scots, blaming 


him for his Silence, and deſiring him 


to ſend her the Packet of Letters come 


from Morgan, and delivered by the 
French Ambaſſador's Secretary. Babing- 
ton returned an Anſwer, and after ha- 


ving excuſed his Silence by reaſon of his 


Fear of Petlel's and Drury's great watch- 


fulneſs, imparted to her the Plet he had 
laid with Ballard. In a ſecond Letter; 
from Mary, of the 27th of July, ſhe' 
highly commended his Zeal for the Ca- 


tholick Religion, but adviſes him to at- 
tempt nothing till he was ſure of Foreign 
Aſſiſtance. - Beſides this, ſhe preſcribed 
ſeveral Things for executing the Project, 
as to ſend privately for the Earl of 
Weſtmoreland, and the Lord Paget. She 


chalked out the Way for her Deliver- 
ance, and charged him to promiſe in 


her Name, a good Reward to the ſux 
Nen or 36th er 2928 

Mean while, Babington had gained 
ſome, other Perſons, among whom was 
Polly, Walfingham*s Spy, who by his 
Means was daily informed of what paſ- 
ſed among the Conſpirators. He learnt 
from him, that the fix who had 'engag'd 
to aſſaſſinate the Queen, were, Savage, 
Talnty, Cbarnoct, Abington, Tichbourn, 
and Barnwel, and that they were all 
ſix drawn in one Picture, with Babing- 
wo in the middle, and a certain 3 
obſcurely ſignifying their Defign. Nay 
he Found 1 1 - .- ſnew 2 Picture 
to the Queen, who knew only Barnwel. 
She re 3 however, the Idea of their 
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of the Number. Then they conferred 
together how a Foreign Army might be 
brought into the Kingdom, otherwiſe ' 
they judged, the Death of Elizabeth . 
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Faces ſo well, that walking abroad a 
little after, and ſeeing Barnwel, ſhe 


looked ſtedfaſtly on him, and then turn- 
ing to the Captain of the Guard, ſaid, 


Am not I fairly guarded, that have not a 
. Man in my Company that wears a Sword ? 


Babing ton was ſo impatient to ſee the 
foreign Succours ready to depart for 
England, that he gave Ballard Money, 
who bad undertaken to go into France 
and. haſten them; but as it was not eaſy 
to procure Paſſ- ports, Babington found 
Means to be introduced to Secretary 
MWaſſing bam, who knowing what he was, 
received him very civilly, and expreſſed 
a great Value for him. Incouraged by 
this kind Reception, he deſired a Paſſ- 
2 for himſelf, and another for Ba/-_ 
ard, under a counterfeit Name, a nd 
affirmed that by Means of his Friends 
at Paris, he thould diſcover many Se- 
crets concerning the Queen of Scots. 
Walfingham commended his Zeal, and 
promiſed him a good Reward, if he 
did the Queen any conſiderable Service. 
He put him likewiſe in Hopes of the 
Paſſ-ports he deſirel. | 
Polly was not the only Perſon from 
whom #aifngham learnt the Secrets of 


the Conſpiracy... Gilbert Gifford,” who 
bad been employed to corrupt Savage, 


being ſent into Exgland, to confirm the 
Villain in his Reſolution, ſerved at the 
ſame time to convey Letters tothe Queen 
of Scots, and ſend back her. Anſwers, 


To make Trial of his Fidelity, ſeveral 


blank Papers, made up like Letters, 


were ſent at firſt, and as it was known 


by the Anſwers, that they were deliver- 
ed, he was employed without Scruple, 
Some Time after Gifford, whether ſtruck 
with Remorſe, or allured mith the 
Hopes of Reward, came to Walſngham 
and informed him of all he knew. The 

. Ooo Secre- 


Secretary received him very kindly, and 
promiſed to uſe his Intereſt for. him with 
the Queen, and procure him'a 

Reward. Then inſtructing him how to 
behave, he ſent him to the Place where 


the Queen of Scots was kept, with a 


Letter to Sir Amias Powlet, deſiring 
him to connive at the Bearer's corrupting 
one of- his -Servants to deliver Letters 
to the Queen of Scotland, and bring 
back her Anſwers, But Powlet would 


not ſuffer any of his Domeſticks to be 


concerned in ſuch an Intrigue. He on- 
ly hinted at a certain Brewer, whom he 
thought fit for the Service, and who 
indeed ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted. 
By this Means, Gifford conveyed to the 
captive Queen, Letters, whereof Wal- 
Angbam had taken Copies, and received 
her Anſwers, which were ſerved in the 
ſame Manner. At length, when the 
Court was ſufficiently inſtructed, Ballard 
was apprehended, under Colour, that 
being a Popiſn Prieft, he had entered 


the eden without a Licenſe. At 


this News, Babington was in the utmoſt 
Conſternation. He recovered however 
out of: his Fright, as it did not appear, 
that Ballard was arreſted for the Con- 
ſpiracy, and nothing was ſaid at Court, 
intimating the Diſcovery of the Plot. 
He reſolved therefore to try to ſave 
Ballard, and to that End, repreſented 
to Vagſing bam, that he would be of 
great Service to him in Fance, to diſ- 
cover the ſecret Practices of the Queen 
of Scots, and intreated him for his Re- 
leaſe. H#alfingbam laid the Blame of 
Ballara's being arreſted, upon the watch- 
fulneſs of the Spies, employed to diſ- 
cover the Popiſh Prieſts and Jeſuits. He 
promiſed to endeavour, to procure his 
Releaſe, and fed him with Hopes that 
the Paſs-port would be ready very ſoon, 


Mean while, he ſo managed, that Ba 
bington was narrowly watched. In 
ſhort, Babington, and all the reſt 
of the Conſpirators were ſeized at 


the ſame Time, and being ſeverally ex- 
amined, impeached one another, and 
diſcovered the whole Plot. 

It is very likely, as I my that Queen 
. Elizabeth's Council had reſolved, on the 


firſt Pretence, to put ehe Queen of Scots 
to death. Her life continually endan- 
ger*d Elizabeth's, and of this there was 
but too much Reaſon to be convinced, 
by the late Diſcoveries... So this Oppor- 


tunity was embraced. Great Care was 
taken to hinder: her being informed of 


the taking of the Conſpirators, and Sir 
Thomas Gorges an Officer, was ſent to 


acquaint her with it, who ſurprized her 


with the News, juſt as ſhe had taken 


Horſe to ride a hunting. She would 


have returned to her Apartment, but 
was not permitted till ſuch Time as all 
her Papers were ſeiz d and ſent ts Court. 
Naue and Curle her Secretaries, the one 
a Frenchman, the other a Scot, were ap- 
prehended at the ſame Time, and with- 
out being ſuffered! to ſpeak with her, 
conducted to London. But to have ſtill 
more convincing Proofs againſt her, a 
Method was uſed; which ticceeded ac- 
cording to Expectation. Gifford having 
revealed, that he had delivered to the 


French Ambaſſador, ſeveral Papers of 
Moment, concerning the Queen of Scots, 


a falſe Action, no Way relating to the 
Conſpiracy, was brought againſt him, 


for which he was baniſned the Realm. 


Before his Departure, he waited on the 
Ambaſſador, and acquainting him with 
the Sentence. paſſed upon him, left a 
Paper eut after a certain Manner, and 
charged him to deliver the Queen of 
Scots papers to him on ly, that ſhould 

| produce 
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produce the Counter part. Which 
ounter- part he gave to Walſingham, 
ho by that Means came at every 
hing the Ambaſſador had in his 
Hande. n | 
The Court being thus ſufficiently in- 
formed of all the Circumſtances. of the 
Plot, fourteen of the Conſpirators were 
uraigned, who received Sentence of 
Death, and confeſſed all. Care was 
ken before their Execution, to record 
all their Confeſſions, , Naue and Curle, 
Mary's Secretaries, | being examined, 
confeſſed they had writ in Cypher, the 
Letters found in the Queen their Miſ- 
reſs's Cabinet, or ; intercepted by Gif- 
fard's Means. Camden in ſinuates here, 
that Curle was bribed by Walſingbam 
with the Promiſe of a Reward, which 
heafterwards refuſed to perform. How- 
ever this be, Sir Edward Wotton was 
ſent to the Court of France, with au- 
thentick Copies, atteſted _ by ſeveral. 
Lords, of the Queen of Scots Letters, 
that he might ſhow them to the King, 
Probably, theſe Letters diſcovered how 
far Mary was concerned in the Plot, 
and her Correſpondence with the King 
of Hain, and the Duke of Guiſe. | 
At laſt, the | Reſolution” being taken 
of trying and condemning Queen Mary, 
3s the prime Cauſe. of the Dangers to 
which Elizabeth was continually ex- 
poſed, it was debated on what Statute, 
ſhe ſhould he proceeded againſt. But 
there was only one that could ſerve for 
that Purpoſe, namely, the Act paſſed 
the laſt Lear, which concerned her in, 
particular... It was ſo uncommon 2 
Caſe, to try a foreign Queen, who Wag; 
come. not armed into the Kingdom, 
bat to ſeek for Refuge as a Supplicant, 
that it wauld have been in vain to 
ſearch, in all the ancient Statutes, after 


any Thing to ſerve for Ground to ſuch 
a Proceeding. This gives Occaſion to 
eſume, when this Act was made the 
aſt Year, the Queen of Scots Death 
was already determined, and this Sta- 
tute was to ſerve for Foundation to her. 
Sentence. Some however pretend, the 
Intent of this Act was only to keep her 
in Awe, and let her fee what ſhe was 
to expect, if ſhe continued her. Prac- 
tices, and that it was her own Fault if 
ſhe did not make a good Uſe. of this 
Warning. Wherefore, in Virtue of 
this Act, Elizabeth, by Letters Pa- 
tents under the Great Seal, appointed 
forty two Commiſſioners, with whom 
ſhe joined five Judges of the Realm, to 
try the Queen of Scots. Some Days be- 
fore, certain Lords, as well rivy- 
Counſellors as others, fell on their 
Knees, and beſought her to take pity 
on herſelf, the whole Nation, and all 
their poſterity, by puniſhing the Queen 
of Scots. It muſt be obſerved; that 
throughout this whole Affair, 'Elizabetb. 
always pretended to act with Regret, 
and from the Neceflity ſhe was under 
of ſaving her people, whom ſhe beheld 
in extreme Danger, So, the proceed- 
ing of theſe Lords agreed with her De- 
ſignss. b Nut | 
It muſt be obſerved, that among the 
Commiſſioners were the Lord Treaſurer 
Burleigh, and Secretary Walfngham, 
both Eligabelb's moſt truſty Miniſters, 
known Enemies of the Queen of Scots, 
and probably, Authors and Promoters 
of the Reſolution to bring her to a 
Trial. As it was hard to believe, that 
Elizabeth had taken ſuch a Reſolution, 
without imparting it to her Miniſters 
and Council, and without her Council's 
Approbation, it ſhould feem ſhe ought 
not to have appointed her Miniſters and 


Privy. 


Perſons of ſo great Weight as Miniſters 


and Privy-Counſellors, ſhould be ready 


to turn the Scale, in Caſe of Oppoſition 
from the other Judges. | 

Thirty- ſix of the Commiſſioners meet- 

ing the 11th of Ofober at Fotberinghay- 


where the Queen of Scots was then in 
Cuſtody, ſent her Queen Elizabeth's 
Letter, which when ſhe had read, ſhe 
anſwered, She was ſorry the Queen ber 
Siſter was mifenformed of her. That ſhe 


the ſubſequent Act of Parliament, aimed 
wholly at her, and that ſbe ſhould bear the 
Blame of whatever was contrived in fo- 
reign Countries. That it was v 

Strange, the Queen of England ſbould 


Sovereign Queen, and would do nothin 
prejudicial ta Royal Majeſty, to berſelf, 

or the King ber Son. That befides, the 

Laws and Statutes of England were un- 
known to ber, and who were ber Peers 


of Counſellors, and all her Papers were 
taten from ler. That ſbe bad ſtirred up 
no Man againſt Elizabeth, nor commit- 
ted any Crime. That de was not to be 


recommending her Cauſe toforeign Princes, 
which the did not pretend to deny. 

On the Morrow, the CommiMioners 
fent her a Copy of her Anſwer, and 
after is was read to her, ſhe ſaid, I: was 

\ rightly taken, but ſbe bad forgot one very 
material Thing, namely, that it was ſaid 
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Privy-Counſellors for Mary's Judges. 
| N But on the other Hand, as ſhe was wil- 


ling to be ſure of the Succeſs of the 
Trial, ſhe had a Mind doubtleſs, that 


Caſtle in the County of Northampton, 
had ever thought, the Aſſociation, and 


conſider her as a Subject, and command 
ber to ſubmit to a Trial. That ſhe was a 


ſhe could not tell. That ſbe was deſtitute: 


charged but upon her own Words or Writ- 
. ings, and ſbe was ſure nothing criminal 
could be produced againſt her, except. the 


in Elizabeth's Leer, ſhe was ſubje# ty 
the Laws of England, becauſe ſhe had 
long lived under their Protection, but all 
the World knew, ſbe came into England 
to crave the Aſſiſtance of the Queen ber 
Sifter, and had been ever ſince detained 
in Priſon ; and therefore had not | enjoyed 
the Protection of the Laws, nay, bad not 
been able to underſtand what Manner of 
Laws they were. 

To be ſhort; ſhe diſputed two whole 
Days the Authority of the Judges, and 
would not own, that in any Caſe Eliza. 
beth had other Juriſdiction over her, 
than what was uſurped by Force. Nay, 
ſhe perſiſted in it, after ſhe was threaten- 
ed to be ſentenced for Non-appearance, 
as an abſent perſon: But at laſt, Hat. 
ton, one of the Commiſſioners, madea 
Speech to her which ſhook her Reſolu- 
tion. He told her, That indeed ſbe was 
accuſed, but not condemned: That if ſpe 
were innocent, ſhe injured ber Reputation 
extremely in avoiding a Trial : That the 
Queen would be very glad nothing could 
be proved againſt her, as he heard her ſay 
himſelf when he took his Leave of ber. 

Had Mary been provided with Coun- 
cil, ſne would doubtleſs have been told 
that Hatton's Speech | tended only to in- 
ſnare her, and engage her to anſwer 
that ſhe might be condemned by a pe- 
remptory Sentence. If ſhe had eri. 
ed in her Refuſal, Elizabeth would have 
been perhaps greatly embarraſs'd,” Tho 
ſhe was reſolved to put her to Death, 
ſhe wiſhed however that the publick 
was convinced of the Juſtice of the 
Thing, in order to avoid part of the 
Blame of ſo rigorous a proceeding. But 
a Sentence given upon Non- appearance 
would not have produced this Effect, 
ſince it could not be denied, that the 
refuſing to plead was founded upon 

very 
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very good Reaſons, Mary ſtood: out 
however till the 14th of Oclober, when 
ſending for ſome of the Commiſſioners, 
ſhe told them, Hatton's Arguments had 
convinced her of the Neceflity to make 
her Innocence appear. Adding, ſhe 
conſented- therefore to anſwer before 
them, providing her Proteſtation were 
admitted 3 to which the Commiſſioners 
agreed , without approving however 
the Reaſons on which it was grounded. 

- Preſently after, the Judges met in 
the Hall of the Caſtle, ro the Number 
of Thirty-ſix, and the Queen came to 


the fame Place. When they were ſeat- 


ed, the Chancellor turning to Mary, 
ſaid, She cuas accuſed of conſpiring the 
Deſtruction of the Queen, the Realm of 


England, and ibe Proteſtant Religion, 


and they were commiſſioned to examine the 
Truth of this Accuſation, and to bear ber 
Anſwer, The Chancellor having done 
ſpeaking, the Queen roſe up and ſaid, 
That ſhe came into England to crave the 
Aid which bad been promiſed ber: That 
ſhe was a Queen, and no Subject of Eliza- 


beth, and if ſbe appeared before them, it 
was only to ſecure her Honour and Repu- 


tation, The Chancellor would not own 
that any Aid had been promiſed her. 
As to the Proteſtation, he anſwered, 17 


was in vain, fince the Law upon which 
the Accuſation was grounded, allowed of 


no Diſtindt ion in the Perſons of the Tranſ- 
greſſars, and therefore it was not to be 
admitted, The Court ordered however 
that the Proteſtation ſhould be record- 
ed, with the Chancellor's Anſwer. 

This done, the Attorney-General 
read to her aloud the Commiſſion, with 
the Act of Parliament; and after an 
Account of Badbington's Plot, conclud- 
ed, that Mary had broken the Act, be- 
* ſhe knew of the Conſpiracy, and 
00 
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| even ſhowed the Ways and Means to 


effect it. She anſwered, She knew not 
Babington, or ever received any Letters 
from him, or wrote any to bim. She 
never plotted the Queen's Deſtruction, and 


: Zo prove any ſuch Thing, Letters under 


ber own Hand ought to be produced, which 
was impoſſible. - She knew not Ballard, 
nor ever beard of bim, and in a Word, 
being a Priſoner, ſbe could not hinder the 
Plots of others. | 

Whereupon the Copicsof Babington's 
Letters to her were read, containing all. 
the Circumſtances of the Conſpiracy. 
It ſhould ſeem, ſince - her Papers were 
ſeized, Babington's original Letters 
might have been produced. But as 
probably ſhe had burnt them, only the 
Copies could be uſed, which Walſing 
ham took when he had the Originals in 
his Hands. To this Mary anſwered, 
Babington might poſſibly write theſe Lei- 
ters, and therefore the Point was not o 


know whether he writ them or not, but 


whether ſhe received them, To prove 
this, there was read Babington's Con- 
feſſion, before his Execution, wherein 
he ſaid, he had ſent ſeveral Letters to 
the Queen of Scots, and received ſe- 
veral from her. After that, he read 
the Copies of certain Letters in Cypher 
from Mary to Babingion, which he had 
received, where Mention was made of 
the Earls of Arundel and Nerthumber- 
land. Then the Queen with Tears in 
her Eyes, ſaid aloud, Alas !'what has 
the noble Houſe of the Howards endured 
for my Sake ! She added, That Babing- 
ton might write what he pleaſed: That 
as for her own Letters in Cypber, which 
were produced, ſhe knew nothing of them, - 
and it was very eaſy for her Enemies 10 
get ber Cyphers, and write forged Let- 
ters in her Name: That in ſhort, the 

i 7 Let- 
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Letters were not ber Hand- writing; and 
- beſides, it was not likely, that to execute 
the Defign ſhe was charged with, ſhe ſhould 
employ ide Karl of Arundel, who was 
Priſoner in the Tower, or the Earl of 
Northumberland, who: was very young, 
and to her entirely unknown. + | 
There were alſo read Savage's and 
Ballard's Confeſſions, which ran, That 
Babington communicated to them ſeve- 
ral Letters, which he had received from 
the Queen of Scots. To this ſhe anſwer- 
ed, with a Proteſtation, that Ba bington 
never received any from her. | 
Before I proceed, I ſhall here make 
two or three ſhort Remarks. Firſt, it 
is ſurpriſing that Babington, Savage, 
and Ballard ſhould be executed before 
the Queen of Scots Trial, ſince their 
Teſtimony was uſed againſt her. In 
the next Place, hitherto the whole Evi- 
dence conſiſted only in Babington's Con- 
feſſion, that he had received Letters 
from the Queen of Scots; but as he was 
dead, it could not be proved that theſe 
were the ſame Letters that were read, 
which too were only Copies of Letters 
decyphered. My third Remark is, that 
though Mary proteſted, ſhe never re- 
ecived any Letters from Babington, nor 
writ any to him, Camden muſt have 
been ſatisfied of the contrary, ſince in 
his Account of the Conſpiracy, he 
ſpeaks of a Correſpondence by Letters 
between Mary and Babington, as a 
Thing certain. This is farther confirm- 
ed by a little Book, entitled, The Hi- 
ſtory of the Martyrdom of the Queen of 
. Scots, printed at Paris in 1589, where 
the Author, though a great Friend of 
_ Mary, does not deny that ſhe 
held a Correſpondence with Babington. 
Aſter. this were produced ſeveral Let- 
ters in Cypher from the Queen of Scots, 


writ them 


_ procuring England to be invaded ; and 


wherein ſhe approved of the Conſpiracy: 
Theſe —— the — Wm 
ſingham intercepted by Giffora's Mean, 
or thoſe he artfully drew out of the 
Hands of the French Ambaſſador. The 
Queen anfwered, ſhe writ not thoſe 
Letters, and probably they were forg, 
ed by her Alphabet of Cy in 
France, and accuſed Wal/ingham of do. 
ing it, who ſo cleared himſelf, as ſhe 
ſeemed ſatisfied with his Anſwer. But 
to prove that ſhe writ-them, the Con- 
feſſions of Naue and Curle, her Secre. 
taries were produced, who owned they 


her Order. 

This is all mn IT in the firſt 
Seſſion, the 14th of Q&Zober. In the 
Afternoon were read the Copies 'of the 
Letters received by Mary, concerning 
the Conference at Paris between Bal. 
lard; Paget, and Mendoza, for invad- 
ing England, and it was proved by the 
Teſtimony of Curle her Secretary, that 
ſhe had received them, She anſwered, 
This did not prove her Intention to kill 
the Queen. It is proper to obſerve 
here, ſhe was accuſed of three Things; 
of conſpiring the Queen's Death; of 


— 


_ 7 


of contriving the Deſtruction of the Pro- 
teſtant Religion. She conſidered the 
firſt, as the prinripal, to which ſhe was 
very ready to anſwer, well knowing 
ſhe could not, without great Injuſtice, 
be condemned for the other two, In 
anſwer to the Proof taken from the 
Teſtimony of her Secretaries, ſhe ſaid, 
She belie ved Curle tbe Scot to be an lo- 
neſt Man, but had not the ſame Opinion 
of Naue the Frenchman, who might poſ- 
fibly be corrupted ; befides, be abuſed 
Curle*'s Eaſineſs in ſuch a Manner, that 
he made bim write what he pleaſed. In 
a Word, her Secretaries might inſert in 

| | ber 


her Letters Things which ſhe never dic. 


tated ; and therefore, . ſbe oug bt 4% b 
nviczed only by ber 6wn Hand- writing, 


nd not by that of bur Secretaries, who 
would afſuredly clear her if they. were. 


yent. 


3 cannot be denied that this Pro- 
ceding was very irregular; firſt, be- 


cauſe three Men had been put to Death, 
on whoſe Evidence it was pretended to 
convict the Queen: Secondly, as her 
Secretaries, Who were alive, were never 
brought Face to Face, thoꝰ their Teſti- 
mony was uſed. This was the more 
ſrange,. as by an Act of Parliament, 
paſſed in the 13th Year of this very 


Reign, it was expreſsly ordained, that. 


the Witneſſes. ſhould be confronted with. 
the Parties accuſed. +. 1 455 
Upon this Account, doubtleſs, it 
was, that the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, 
perceiving the Embaraſſment occaſion- 
ed by the Queen's Anſwer, grounded. 
on the Laws of England, thought proper. 
to proceed to other Matters. He charg- 
ed her therefore with having Intentions 


to ſend the King her Son into Spain, 


and reſign to Philip II. her Right to 
the Kingdom of Exgland. It is eaſy to 


perceive, the firſt of theſe Accuſations 


was very foreign to the Purpoſe, ſince 
the Affairs of Scotland were not in Diſ- 
pute. Accordingly ſhe made no An- 
ſwer to it. As to the ſecond, ſhe only 
faid, That by ber Birth. ſhe was pre- 


ſumptive Heir to Queen Elizabeth, and 
M was lauſul to convey, ber Right ta 
whom ſhe pleaſed; but that all this a- 


mounted not to any Proof of ber having 
conſented to the Project of killing the 
Queen. 

It being objected to her, that ſhe 
had ſent her Alphabet of Cyphers to 


ſome Roman Catholicks, as. Curle had 
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ſion. 


teſtified, ſhe denied it not, and briefly; 
anſwered, II was not unlawful to hold 
Correſpondence,. and negotiate ber Con- 
cerns with Men of her Religion. But 
theſe Objections ſerved only to divert 
them from the main Point, ſince none 
of theſe Things were contained in the 
Accuſation. At laſt, ſhe was again 
urged with the Teſtimonies of her Se- 
cretaries, to which ſhe made the ſame 
Anſwer as hefore, proteſting ſhe knew 
neither Babington nor Ballard. But, 
ſaid the Lord _ Treaſurer, y know: 
Morgan very well, who ſent Parry over- 
to kill the Queen, and have aſſigned bim 
4 Penſion. To this. ſhe. anſwered, She 
was ignorant of what Morgan bad done, 
but knew that he bad loſt all for ber Sake, 
and ſhe might as well give him a Pen- 
ion, as Elizabeth give one 10. Patrick 
Gray, and the King bimſelf. | 
Then they proceeded to the other 
two Articles of the Impeachment, con- 
cerning the Invaſion of the Kingdom, 
and the Deſtruction of the Proteſtant 
Religion; and to prove that Mary was. 
concerned in theſe Plots, the Letters 
were read which ſhe writ to Mendoza, 


Ingleſield, and the Lord Paget. She 


aniwered,. That theſe Things did not 
prove ſbe had any Hand in the Conſpiracy 
againſt the' Queen's Life: That ſhe had 
nothing to ſay to the reſt, and had often - 
declared to the Queen herſelf, ſbe would 
try all Things io procure ber own Liberty. 
In this Manner paſs'd the ſecond Seſ-— 

The next Day, the Court being met, 
Mary repeated her Proteſtation againſt 
the Authority of her Judges, and re- 
quired it to be recorded, and a Copy. 
delivered to her. She complained, 
That all her Offers for an Accommoda- 
tion were. rejected, and herſelf moſt 


un- : 


n 
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Letters were not ber Hand- writing; and 
Beſides, it was not likely, that to execute 
the Defign ſhe was charged with, ſhe ſhould 
employ ide Karl of Arundel, who was 
Priſoner in the Tower, or the Earl of 
Northumberland, who was very young, 
and to her entirely unknown. + 
There were alſo read Savage's and 
Ballard's Confeſſions, which ran, That 
Babington communicated to them ſeve- 
ral Letters, which he had received from 
the Queen of Scots. Jo this ſhe anſwer- 
ed, with a Proteſtation, that Babington 
never received any from her. 

Before I proceed, I ſhall here make 
two or three ſhort Remarks. Firſt, it 
is ſurpriſing that Babington, Savage, 
and Ballard ſhould be executed before 
the Queen of Scots Trial, ſince their 
Teſtimony was uſed againſt her. In 
the next Place, hitherto the whole Evi- 
dence conſiſted only in Babington's Con- 
feſſion, that he had received Letters 
from the Queen of Scots; but as he was 


dead, it could not be proved that theſe 


were the ſame Letters that were read, 
which too were only Copies of Letters 
decyphered. My third Remark is, that 
though Mary proteſted, ſhe never re- 


ceived any Letters from Babington, nor 


writ any to him, Camden muſt have 
been ſatisfied of the contrary, ſince in 
his Account of the Conſpiracy, he 
ſpeaks of a Correſpondence by Letters 
between Mary and Babington, as a 
Thing certain. This is farther confirm- 
ed by a little Book, entitled, The Hi- 
ſtory of the Martyrdom of the Queen of 
S:ots, printed at Paris in 1589, where 
the Author, though a great Friend of 
_ Mary, does not deny that ſhe 
held a Correſpondence with Babington. 
Aſter. this were produced ſeveral Let- 
ters in Cypher from the Queen of Scots, 


fingham intercepted by Giffora's Meant, 


wherein ſhe approved of the Conſpiracy; 
Thefe were probably the Letters 2 


or thoſe he artfully drew out of the 
Hands of the French Ambaſſador. The 
Queen anfwered, ſhe writ not thoſe 
Letters, and probably they were forg, 
ed by her Alphabet of Cyphers in 
France, and accuſed Walſingham of do. 
ing it, who ſo cleared himſelf, as ſhe 
ſeemed ſatisfied with his Anſwer. But 
to prove that ſhe writ-them, the Con. 
feſſions of Naue and Curle, her Secre · 
taries were produced, who owned they 
writ them by her Order. 

This is all that paſſed in the firſt 
Seſſion, the 14th of "QFober. In the 
Afternoon were read the Copies of the 
Letters received by Mary, concerning 
the Conference at Paris between Bal. 
lard; Paget, and Mendoza, for invad- 
ing England, and it was proved by the 
Teſtimony of Carle her Secretary; that 
ſhe had received them, She anſwered, 
This did not prove her Intention to kill 
the Queen, It is proper to. obſerve 
here, was accuſed of three Things ; 
of conſpiring the Queen's Death; of 
procuring England to be invaded ; and 
of contriving the Deſtruction of the Pro- 
teſtant Religion. She conſidered the 
firſt, as the prinripal, to which ſhe was 
very ready to anſwer, well knowing 
ſhe could not, without great Injuſtice, 
be condemned for the other two, In 
anſwer to the Proof taken from the 
Teſtimony of her Secretaries, ſhe ſaid, 
She belreved Curle the Scot 10 be an lo- 
neſt Man, but had not the ſame Opinion 
of Naue the Frenchman, who might poſ- 
fibly be corrupted ; beſides, he abuſed 
Curle*s Eafineſs in ſuch a Manner, that 
he made him write what he pleaſed. In 
a Word, her Secretaries might inſert in 

| | ber 


her Letttrs Things which ſho never dic- 


und not ly that of ler Secretaries, ubo 
would afſuredly clear ber if they were, 
groſent. | RNS c ebtgl od, 

It cannot be denied; that this Pro- 
ceeding was very irregular. firſt, be- 
cauſe three Men had been put to Death, 
on whoſe Evidence it was pretended to 
convict the Queen: Secondly, as her: 
Secretaries, Who were alive, were never 
brought Face to Face, tho” their Teſti- 
mony was uſed. This was the more 
ſtrange,. as by an Act of Parliament 
paſſed in the 13th Year of this very 


the Witneſſes. ſhould be confronted with 
the Parties accuſed, - © Rm 
Upon this Account, doubtleſs, it 
was, that the. Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, 
perceiving the Embaraſſment occaſion- 
ed by the Queen's Anſwer, grounded 
on the Laws of England, thought proper 
to proceed to other, Matters. He charg- 
ed her therefore with having Intentions 


and reſign to Philip II. her Right to 


perceive, the firſt of theſe Accuſations 
was very foreign to the Purpoſe, fince 
the Affairs of Scotland were not in Diſ- 
pute. Accordingly ſhe made no An- 
ſwer to it. As to the ſecond, ſne only 
faid, That by her Birth. ſhe was pre- 


mounted not to any Proof of ber having 
conſented to the Project of killing the 


Queen. 
ng objected to her, that ſhe 
had ſent her Alphabet of Cyphers to 


tated 3 and thereforr, ſhe ought 1 be 
anvilted only by ber 619n Hand- writing, 


Reign, it was expreſsly ordained, that. 


to ſend the King her Son into Spain, 
the Kingdom of England. It is caſy to 


ſumptive Heir to Queen Elizabeth, and 
# was lawful to ton ve her. Right ta 
whom ſhe pleaſed; but that all this a- 


lome Roman Catholicks, as Curle had. 
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teſtified, -ſhe denied ĩt not, and briefly; 
anſwered, It was not unlawful to bold 
Correſpondence,. and negotiate her Con- 
cerns with Men of her Religion. But 
theſe Objections ſerved only to divert 
them from the main Point, ſince none 
of theſe Things were contained in the 
Accuſation. At laſt, ſhe was again 
urged with the Teſtimonies of her Se- 
cretaries, to which ſhe made the ſame 
Anſwer as before, proteſting ſhe knew 
neither Babingion nor Ballard. But, 
ſaid the Lord . Treaſurer, ye know: 
Morgan very well, who ſent Parry over- 
to kill the Queen, and have aſſigned bim 


4 Penſion. To this. ſhe. anſwered, Sbe 


was ignorant of what Morgan bad done, 
but knew that he bad loſt all for ber Sale, 
and ſbe might as well give bim a Pen- 
ion, as Elizabeth give one 10. Patrick 
Gray, and the King bimſelf. | 
Then they proceeded to the other 
two Articles of the Impeachment, con- 
cerning the Invaſion of the Kingdom, 
and the Deſtruction of the Proteſtant 
Religion; and to prove that Mary Was 
concerned in theſe Plots, the Letters 
were read which ſhe writ to Mendoza, . 
Tnglefield, and the Lord Paget. She 
anſwered. That theſe Things did not 
prove ſhe bad any Hand in the Conſpiracy 
againſt the' Queen's Life : That ſhe had 
nothing to ſay to the reſt, and had often 
declared to the Queen herſelf, ſbe would 
try all Things to procure ber own Liberty, 
In this Manner paſs'd the ſecond Seſ- 
ſion. 8 * 
Ihe next Day, the Court being met, 
Mary repeated her Proteſtation againſt 
the Authority of her Judges, and re- 
quired it to be recorded, and a Copy. 
delivered to her. She complained, 
That all her Offers for an Accommoda- 
tion were. rejected, and herſelf moſt 
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unworthily dealt with, whilſt all her 


Letters were publickly read, in which 
were many Things no way relating to 
the Impeachment.. To this the Lord 
Treaſurer replied, That he was going 


to anſwer her in a double Capacity, as 
Commiſſioner, and as Privy-Counſellor. 


As Commiſſioner, he told her, her 
Proteſtation was recorded, and a Copy 
thereof ſhould be delivered her. As to 
their Authority, it was grounded on the 


Power conferred on them by Letters 
Patents under the Queen's -own Hand, 


and the Great Seal. That for the pe- 
ruſing her Letters, which ſne complain- 


ed of, it was neceſſary to read them 


whole and entire, becauſe they contain- 


ed Things, which by their Circum- 
ſtances were To. interwoven, that there 


was no ſeparating them. Here ſhe in- 
terrupted them, and faid, Though the 


_ * Circumſtances were proved, it would 


fignify nothing, if the principal Fact 
was not: That her Integrity depended 
not upon the 'Credit of-her Secretaries, 
fince they might very poſſibly be cor- 
rupted : That theſe Letters having no 
Superſcription, might be directed to 
others, and many Things inſerted with 

out her Knowledge; but if ſhe had her 
Papers, ſhe could the more eaſily vin- 


dicate herſelf. The Lord Treaſurer 


anſwered, Nothing ſhould be objected 
but what paſſed ſince the 19th of June 
laſt, concerning which her Memory 
could furniſhher, with what ſhe thought 
requiſite for her Defence: That her 
Papers would be of no Service to her, 


ſince Babington, and her Secretaries, 


without putting to the Rack, had own- 
ed theſe Letters came from her: That 
it was left to the Commiſſioners to 
judge, whether more Credit were to be 
given to her bare Negation, than to 


her Releaſe, Me 


read likewiſe, the Copy of Cardinal 


their Affirmation. He added, a3 4 


Privy-Counſellor, That it was true, the 
had made ſeveral Eſſays to procure her 
Liberty, and if. they proved fruitleſs, jt 
was owing to herſelf and the Scots : That 
the Lords of. Scotland had refuſed to 
give the King in Hoſtage, and when 
the laſt Treaty was holden concerning 
an her Vaſſal ſent 
Parry into England to kill the Queen, 
Mary eaſily perceived the Venom of 
theſe Words, whereby, under Colour 


of juſtifying the Council, the Lord 


Treaſurer would have inſinuated to the 
other Commiſſioners, that ſhe was con- 
cerned in Parry's Plot. Wherefore, 
upon hearing him ſay this, Ab (ſaid 
ſhe) you are my Adverſary. Yes, (ſaid 


he) I am Adverſary to all Queen Eliza 
| beth's Enemies. | 


Now were read again her Letters to 
Charles Paget, wherein ſhe told him, 
there was no other Way for the King 
of Spain to reduce the rebellious Neiher- 
landers, but byfettling a Catholick on 
the Throne of Exgland. There was 


Allen's Letter to her, wherein he called 
her his moſt dread Sovereign Lady, and 
told her, the Buſineſs was recommend - 
ed to the Prince of Parma's Care. She 
anſwered, ſtill adhering to the firſt 
Article of the Impeachment, | That 
Babington, and her Secretaries, had ac- 
cuſed her to ſave. themſelves : That ſhe 
had never heard of the ſix Murderers, 
and all the reſt was of no Service to 
prove the principal Crime ſhe was ac- 
cuſed of: That ſhe held Allen for a re- 
verend Prelate, and acknowledge the 
Pope for the true Head of the Church; 
neither could ſne hinder Foreigners 
from giving her what Titles they 


pleaſed: That as for her * 


already ſaid of them, that they deſerved 
no Credit, for as they hat] {ſworn Se- 
crecy to her, they could be deemed no 
other than perjured Perſons, when they 


gave in their Evidence againſt her; 


That Naue had often - writ otherwiſe 
than ſhe dictated. and Curie, whatever 
Naue bid him. That they had poſſibly 
confeſſed ſeyeral ay $ 8 2 5 
Lires, imagining, that oyalty 
would - ſereen- her from Puniſnment: 
That ſhe had never heard of any ſuch 
Man as Ballard, but of one Hallard, 
who had offered her his Service, which 
however ſhe refuſed, becauſe ſhe knew 
him to be one of 9 
It muſt be confeſſed, Mary was 

ed great Adventage, in not confronting 
the Witneſſes, though it be a neceſſary 
Formality in criminal Trials. 


Laſtly, were read ſome particular 
Paſſages out of Mary's Letters to Men- Qu 


41242, wherein Mention was made of her 
Deſign to convey to the Spaniard, her 
Right to the Crown of England. To this 
ſhe anſwered, That ſbe being cloſe Priſo- 
ner, and ina declining Condition, it ſeemed 
good to ber Friends, that the Succeſſion to 


the Crown of 1 8 Gould be ſettled 


upon the King of Spain, or ſome Engliſh 
Catholick ; and that à Book was ſent her 
to juſtify the Spuniard's Title, which ſhe 
would not read; but deſpairing to recover 
ber Liberty by any other Means, ſhe had re- 


folved not to refuſe foreign. Al. ance. 
When ſhe had done ſpeaking, the Lord 


Treaſurer aſked her if ſhe had any more 
to fay in her Defence. To which ſhe 
anſwered, That ſhe required to be heard 
in full Parliament, or before the Queen. 


a1d Council. Then the Court adjourned, 
till the 25th of Ofober to the Star- 


Chamber at Weſtminſter. 
"Ew 
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ſhe was willing to add to what ſhe had 


o 


This is Camdan's Account, of the 
Queen of Scott Trial at Folberingbay. 
As there are no better Memoirs, we are 
forced as it were to ſuppoſe what he 
ſays to be true. There is however but 
too much cauſe to ſuſpect, he has cur- 
tailed or altered in ſeveral Places, what 
he pretends to take from the Regifter's 
Memoirs, For Inſtance, it may eaſily 
be remarked in this Narrative, that 
whatever is objectec to the Queen of 


Scots, is indeterminate and general, 


without deſcending: to particulars, Of 
all the Letters that were read for her 
Conviction, he cites not one extract: 
ſo that ſhe ſeems to have been accuſecd 
of holding a Correſpondence by. Letters 
with Bebington, and other of Elixabeib's 
Enemies, rather than of ingaging in a 
ſettled Plot to kill the Queen, though 
this was the principal Foint. In a 
Word, this Hiſtorian's partiality for the 
een of Scots on other Occaſions, 
1ves reaſon to think, he did not forget 

imſelf in this capital Article, but uſed 
all his Art to render doubtful the Fact 
ſhe was accuſed of. However, as this 
is only a Conjecture, I do not pretend 
to inſiſt upon it. I. ſhall content my 
ſelf, in order to clear this Affair, with 


making ſome Obſervations on this. fa- 
CCP | 
It is hardly to be queſtioned, that, 


Mary's Death was determined, when. 
Elizabeth, and her Council, reſolved to 
have her tried by Commiſſioners. But it 
muſt not be imagined, their Intention 


was to puniſh her for attempting the, 


Life of Elizabeth. If that had been all, 


they would never have proceeded to 


Extremities, but would, doubtleſs, have 
been ſarified with putting it out of her 


Power to contrive any ſuch Plots for 


the future, 


G4 Wich would have been 
a4 


caly » 
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eaſy, by confining her more clofely. 
But it was not ſo eaſy to hinder the 
Pope, the King of Spain, the Houſe of 
Guiſe, the Engliſh Catholicks, the Iriſh, 
the Scotch Male-contents, from con- 
. fidering her as a Princeſs to whom of 
Right belonged the two Crowns of Eng- 
Jand and Scotland, and from ufing their 
eontinual Endeavours to reſtore her to 
the Throne of Scotland, and place her 
en that of England, even in Elizabeth's 
Lifetime. Though ' ſhe had been fo 
cloſely confined, that ſhe could not 
herſelf have been concerned in theſe 


Plots, it would not have prevented her 
Friends from acting in her Favour. 


Nothing therefore but her Death could 


break her Meaſures, and put an End to 
the Plots which were daily framing on 


her Account. So, it might with truth- 


be ſaid, that as Elizabelb's Death was 
Mary's Life, fo Mary's Death alone 
could preſerve Elizabeth, and with her, 
Liberty, and the Proteſtant Religion in 


England. But as it was not likely, 


Mary who was the younger, ſhould de- 
part firſt out of this World by a natural 

th, recourſe was to be had to Vio- 
lence, that the Queen, and the Realm, 
might be freed from their imminent 
Danger. The fhare, Mary had in 
Babington's Conſpiracy, and which, 
probably, was greater than what Cam- 
den intimates, was not. therefore the 
Cauſe of her Condemnation, but the 
Pretence uſed to be rid of a Queen, on 
whoſe life Elizabetb's Adverſaries built 


all their Hopes. It was therefore Mary's 


own Friends that occaſioned her Mis- 
fortune, by ſerving her too zealouſly, 
or rather, by making her their Inſtru- 
ment to execute their grand ProjeRs a- 

inſt the Proteſtant Religion. The 
Pope flattered himſelf 


U 
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by her Means, the Catholick Religion 
in England; and the Engliſh Catholicks 
looked upon her, as the only Perſon 
that could free them from the intolera- 
ble Yoke of a Proteſtant Government. 
Philip II. faw no other Way to ſubdue 
the Netherlands. In fhort, the Houſe 
of Guiſe, whoſe ambitious Projects are 
well known, thought to find in her, 
an "infallible Means to craſh the Hugue- 
nots of France, who ſuported the Title 
of the lawful” Heir to the Crown of 
that Kingdom. Mary herſeif gave too 
much countenance to all theſe Plots. 
She was ſe imprudent, as, being a Pri- 
ſoner, inceflantly to confound two 


Things, which could well be diftinguiſh- - 


ed and ſeparated ; I mean, her Liber- 
ty, and her Title to the Crown of Eng- 
land, She thereby gave Elizabeth Oc- 
caſion to confound them too, and to 
rain her, in Order to preſerve her own 
Life and Crown. 4 


Thgſe were the real motives A Mary's 


Condemnation. If we eng them 
litically, may be ſaid to be good 
— roms hay fr it happens ved fre- 
ently that Policy is repugnant to Ju- 
ice and ity, Upon this Con- 
demnation it is that Elizabeth's Enemies 
have triumphed, 'and indeed, it is a 


very fit Subject for Rhetorick. But if 
it is conſidered who they were that ex- 


claimed the loudeſt againſt Elizabetb, 
they will be found to be the very Per- 
ſons, who would have murdered her to 
ſet Mary on the Throne of England. 


Had they ſucceeded in their Deſign, 


would their Deed have been more juſt, 
or more agreeable to the Precepts of 
the Chriftian Religion? Doubtleſs, it 
would, were the Thing to be tried by 
the Principles of the Adverſaries to 
Elizabeth and her Religion. But if it 

were 
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Juſtice, and Equity, to take away the 
Life of Elizabeth, in order to ſet Mary 
on the Throne, and reſtore the Catho- 
lick Religion in England, was it leſs al- 
lowable for the Engliſh to put Mary to 
Death, in order to preſerve their Queen 
and Religion from tlie Deſtruction 
were continually threatened with? Let 
us ſay rather, theſe Maxims are equally 
blameable and repugnant to the Rules 
of the Goſpel, to whatever Party they 
are applied. | 


. Having ſeen the real Motives of 


Queen Mary's Condemnation, there is 
no. great Cauſe to wonder at the Irregu- 
larities to be obſerved in her Trl. 
The Point was not ſo much to puniſh 
her for her Part in the Plot, as to ſatisfy 
the Publick ſhe was concerned in it, 
that her Condemnation might be thought 
the leſs or rather abſolutely 
neceſſary for the ſafety of England. 
The Queen and Council believed to 
have ſufficient Evidence, that Mary 
was acquainted with the Conſpiracy, 
had conſented to it, and promoted the 
Execution to the utmoſt of her Power, 
This ſufficed for their Deſign. Th 
knew the People would eaſily 4 
ſome Irregularities, in an Affair where 
their. own Preſervation was concern'd, 
Since therefore Mary's Condemnation 
can be conſidered only, as the Effect of 
Elizabeth's Policy, it is in vain that the 
following Queries are put concerni 
her Trial. 1. What Authority had 
Elizabeth over her? 2, Whether Mary 
could be conſidered as ſubject to the 
Laws of England, under colour that 
ſhe had lived there eighteen Years, be- 
ing a Priſoner? 3, Whether it could 
be ſaid, ſhe had enjoyed during that 
Time the Protection of the Laws, and 


* S 


were allowed by the Laws of Religion, 


be thence inferred, that ſhe ought to be 
liable to them? 4. Whether, even up- 
on ſuch a Suppoſition, . ſhe had enjoyed 
in her Trial the Benefit of the Laws of 
England? 5. Whether ſhe were tried 
by her Peers according to the conſtant 
and immutable Privilege of the Eu- 
glis? 6. Who could be her Peers? 
7. Whether El;zabetb's Commiſſion was 
according to Law? 8. Whether the - 
Formalities requiſite in a Trial of this 
Nature were obſerved ? g. Whetherſhe 
can be ſaid to have been legally con- 
victed, by the Teſtimony of Perſons that 
were dead, and whom it lay in Elixa- 
beth's Breaſt to keep alive and bring face 
to face? 10. Whether the Evidenee of 
her Secretaries, who were ſtill alive, 
could be deemed valid, without bi ing 
confronted, contrary to expreſs Act of 
Parliament? 11, Whether a captive 
Queen's conſent to the Invaſion of a 
Kingdom, where ſhe is unjuſtly de- 
Ained, is a Crime worthy of Death? 
12. Whether the Letters in Cypher, 
writ by her Secretaries, were a ſufficient 
Proof that the whole Contents were 
dictated by her? 13. Laſtly, ſuppoſing 
ſhe had given a full and entire Conſent 
to the Plot, whether the manner of her 
being detained in England, her long 


Confinement, the Loſs of her King- 


dom procured partly by Elizabeth's ſe- 
cret Practices, did not merit, that her 
Crime ſhould be reckoned of a different 


Nature from that of a Subject who 


conſpires againſt his Sovereign ? I do 
not think it poſſible to vindicate Eliæa- 
beth upon each of theſe Queries. We 
muſt therefore keep to the Neceſſity ſhe 
was under, of deſtroying Mary to ſave 
herſelf, and juſtify ont the natural 
Law of Self-preſervation, the only one 
which can be pleaded" in her ö 
1255 1 
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This is indeed the beſt, and the only 
Excuſe that can be alledged in vindica- 
tion of Queen 
ly, Dr. * 3 —_ when 
very Day produced. ſome new Conſpiracy 
a the Life of Qyeen Elizabeth; 
and that in moſt of them the Queen of 
was concerned, either as a Party 

or the Occaſion; Quecn Elizabeth was 
put under a fatal Neceſſity, of either 
taking off the. een of Scots, or ex- 
poſing ber own Perſon to the frequent al- 
tempts of ber Enemies. Du Maurier al- 
ſo expreſly ſays, That Queen Mary was 
the Cauſe of her own Ruin, by her reſt- 
leſs Temper, and her repeated Deſigns 
againſt Queen Elizabetb's Life. For 
Queen Mary's Friends would never ſuf- 
fer her to be quiet, but were eternally 
plotting and contriving, bribing and 
conſpiring, how to murder Queen Eli- 
zabeth, and ſet up the Queen of Scots in 
her ſtead, to reſtore their beloved Po- 
pery here in England. - 


The Commiſſioners being aſſembled 


in the Star-Chamber at Weſtminſter the 
25th of October, ' ſent for Naue and 
Curle, who confirmed upon Oath their 
former Evidence, after. which Sentence 
was pronounced. It ran in general, 
that Mary had broken the Statute paſſed 
the laſt Year This is all that was di- 

vulged. It is not known whether the 
' Commiſſioners expreſly condenined the 
Queen of Scots to die, or whether, af- 
ter their Judgment of the Fact, they 
left it to the Laws and the Queen to 
decide what Puniſhment the Crime de- 
ſerved; What follows is all that was 
publiſhed afterwards by the Queen's Or- 
der. That ſince ibe firſt Day of June, 
in the'27th Year of the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, divers matters have been com- 


Paſſed and imagined within ibis Realm 


Elizabeth. According- + 


2 


of England, by Anthony Babington- 
and others, with the Privity of the ſaid 
Mary, tending to the, burt, Death and 
Deſtruct ion of our ſaid Lady the Queen, 
And alſo, that fince the foreſaid Day, the 
ſaid Mary pretending a Title to the 
Crown of this Realm, has compaſſed and 
imagined within this Realm divers mat- 
ters tending to the Deſtruction of the Royal 
Perſon of our Sovereign Lady the Queen, 
contrary to the tenor of the Statute in the 
Commiſſion aforeſaid ſpecified. 

It is eaſy to perceive by this very ex · 
tract, that the Sentence muſt have been 
longer and fuller, as may be judged by 
the Terms of the ſaid Mary,” which 


| ſhew that ſhe was mentioned before. 


But the Queen thought not proper to 
publiſh more of it. The Author of the 
Book entitled, The Hiſtory of the Martyr- 
dom of Mary Stuart, ſays, ſo great Care 
was taken to conceal this Sentence, that 
he could never poſſibly recover a Copy 
of it, e all his Pains. 
Without doubt (continues he) there were 
myſteries in it which were not to be di- 

vulged. | 
The ſame Day, the Sentenee was 
pronounced, the Judges declared, it 
did nothing derogate from the King of 
Scotland, that is, his Title to the Crown 
of England did ſtill remain intire, But 
was it their Buſineſs to give ſuch a De- 
termination concerning the Succeſſion, 
when they were not impowered by their 
Commiſſion ? It is vilible, they acted 
by the Queen's Direction, who was wil» 
ling by this Means to pacify the King 
of; Scotland. Ocherwit:, the Judges 
would not have taken upon them to 
make ſuch à Declaration which was be- 

yond their Power. 
The Parliament meeting four Days 
after, on the 29th of October, approved 
and 
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and confirmed the Sentence given 
againſt tha Queen of Scots. But whe- 
ther this Was without a perfect Know- 
ledge, or upon a diligent Inquiry, it is 


. hard to know, though afterwards Eli- 


2zabeth pretended it was not till after a 
long and ſerious Examination. Be this 
as it will, the Parliament having con- 
firmed the Sentence, preſented a Peti- 
tion to the Queen, beſeeching her to 
order it to be put in Execution. The 
Petition contained Reaſons taken, not 
from the Heinouſneſs of the Crime, but 
the Danger to which Elizabeth and the 
Realm would be expoſed, if the Ween 
of Scots were ſuftered to I've. The 
Queen returned to this Petition an An- 
ſwer, the Intent whereof was to ſhew 
the Parliament, ſhe was extremely trou- 
bled and irreſolute. She had a Mind 
to inſinuate, "ſhe was inclined to Mercy, 
but that her Affection for her People 
extremely embarraſſed her. It was eaſy 
to conclude from this Speech, ſhe de- 
fired to be preſſed, that ſhe might not 


ſeem to act from a motive of Revenge. 


Here follows the Anſwer, which per- 
fectly diſcovers Elizabeib's Character, 


O many and ſo 7 are the bottom - 

leſs Graces and immeaſurable Bene- 

fits beſtowed upon me by the Almighty, 
that I muſt not only moſt humbly acknow- 
ledge them as Benefits, but admire them 


. as Miracles, being in no fort able to ex- 


preſs them. And though there liveib nat 
any, that may more juſtly acknowleage 


himfelf bound to God than I, whoſe Life. be a Sovereign. Good Neighbours I have 


he hath miracul:ufly preſerved ſrom ſo many 

Dangers: yet am I nat more deeply bound 

to give bim thanks for any ene Thing, 

than for this which I will neo ell you, 

and which T account as a Miracle, namely, 

That as I came 1s the Crown with the 
62 | 
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I would (I proteſt unfeignedly) moſt wil- 


moſt hearty Good-will af all my Subjects, 
ſo now after a twenty eight years Reign, 
perceive in them the ſame, if not greater 
- Goad-will towards me; which if once 1 
loſe, well might I breathe, but never 
think I lived. And now though my Life 
hath. been dangeroufly ſbet at, yet I proteſt 
there is nothing bath more grieved me, than 
that one not differing from me jn ſex, of 
like rank and degree, of the ſame Stock, 
and moſt nearly allied unte me in Blood, 
hath fallen into ſo great a Crime, And 
fo far bave 1 been from bearing ber any 
ill- will, that upon the Diſcovery of cer- 
tain treaſouable Practices againſt me, 1 
wrate unto her ſecretly, that if ſbe would 
confe(s them by a private Leiter unto my- 
21 they ſhould be wrapt up in filence. 

eitber did I write thus in mind to in- 
trap her, for I knew then as much as ſbe 
could confeſs. And even yet though the 
Maiter be come thus far, if ſhe would 
truly repent, and no Man would under - 
take her Cauſe againſt me, and if my 
Life alone depended hereupon, and not the 
Safety and Welfare of my whole People, 


lingly Pardon her. Nay, if England 
might by Death obtain a more flouriſhing 
Eſtate, and @ better Prince, I would 
moſt gladly lay down my Life. For, for 
your fakes it is, and for my People's, that 
I defire to live. As for me, I ſez no ſuch 
great Cauſe why I ſhould either be fond 10 
live, or fear to die. I bave had good 
experience of ibis World; and I know 
what it is to be a Subjef, and what to 


had, and 1 have met with bad; and in 
truſt 1 have found Treaſon, I have be- 
ſtowed Benefits upon ill-deſervers : and 
where I have done well, have been ill re- 
guited. While I call to mind theſe Things 
paſt, behold Things preſent, and expect 

EF Things 
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Things to come, I hold them happieſt that 
go hence ſooneſt. Nevertheleſs, againſt 
ſuch Miſchiefs as theſe I put on a better 

Courage than is common to my Sex; ſo as 
what/cever befal me, Death ſhall not take 
me unprepared. | 
And as touching theſe Treaſons, I will 
not ſo prejudicate myſelf or the Laws of 
my Kingdom, as not but to think that ſhe, 
having been- the Contriver of the ſame 
Treaſons, was bound and liable to the 
ancient Laws, though the late A had 
never been made. So far was it from be- 
ing made to tnirap ber, that it was ra- 
ther intended to forewarn and terrify ber 
from attempting any Thing againſt it. 
But ſeeing it was now in force of a Law, 1 
thought good to proceed againſt ber ac- 
cording to the ſame. 
are ſo curious in ſcanning the nice Points 


of the Law, and following of Precedents 
and Form, rather than expounding the © 


Laws themſelves, that by exat# obſerving 
ef your Form, ſhe muſs have holden up 
ber Hand at the Bar, and have been tried 
by a Fury of twelve Men. A proper 
Courſe, forſcotb, of Try ai ** a 
Princeſs! To avoid there for“ Abſur- 
dities, Itbougbt it better to refer the Exa- 

mination of ſo weighty a Cauſe to a good 
Number of the nobleſt Perſonages of the 
Land, and the Judges of the Realm: 
and all litile enough. For we Princes 
are ſet as it were upon Stages in the Sight 
and View of all the World; the leaſt Spot 
is ſoon ſpied in our Garments, a Blemiſh 
quickly noted in our doings. It behoveth 


us therefere to be careful that our Proceed- + 


ings be juſt and honourable, But I muſt 
' till you one Thing, that by this laſt AG 
, Parliament, you have brought me to a 
arrow ſtraight, that I muſt give Order 
fer her Death, which is a Princeſs mot 
nearly allied unto me in Blood, and whoſe 


But you Liwyers 


Practices againſt me have ſtricken me in. 
to ſo great Grief, that I have been glad 
to laat my ſelf from this Parliament, 


left T ſhould increaſe my Sorrow, by bear- 


ing it ſpoken of ; and not out of fear of- 
any Danger, as ſome think. But yet I 
will now tell you a Secret, (though it is 
well known that I have the Property to 
keep Counſel ; it is not long ſince theſe 
Eyes of mine ſaw and read- an Oath, 
wherein ſome bound themſelves to kill me 
within a Month. Hereby 1 ſee your 


Danger in me, which I will be very care- 


ful to avoid, | 

Your Aſſociation for my ſafety I have 
not forgotten, which I never ſo much as 
thought of, till a great Number of Hands, 
with many Obligations, were ſhewed me. 
Which as 1 do acknowiedge as a ſtrong 
Argument of your true Hearts, and great 
Zeal to my ſafety, ſo ſhall my bond be 
ſtronger tied to @' great Care for your 
good. But foraſmuch as this Matter 
now in Hand is very rare, and of great- 
eft Conſequence, I hope you do not look 
for any preſent Reſolution z for my man- 
ner 1s, in matters of leſs Moment than 
this, to deliberate long upon that which 
is once to be reſolved. In the mean time, 
1 beſeech Almighty God to illuminate my 
mind, ibat I may foreſee that which may 
ſerve for the good of bis Church, the 
Proſperity of the Commonwealth, and 
your ſafety. And that delay may not 
breed Danger, we will ſignify our Reſo- 
lution with all conveniency. And what- 
ever the beft Subjefts may expect at the 
Hands of the beft Princeſs, that expet# 
from me to be performed to the full. 

It is not very difficult to perceive in 
this Speech, notwithſtanding her affect- 
ed obſcurity, the double View Eliza- 
beth propoſed to herſelf. One was to 
make the Publick believe, ſhe could 

| not 
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not, without extreme Concern, reſolve 
to put the Queen of Scots to Death: 
The other, to inſinuate to the Parlia- 
ment, that there was a Neceſſity of 
diſpatching I Mary, or reſolving 
to loſe the beſt of Queens, who was 
very ready to lay down her Life for the 
good of her Subjects. She dwelt chiefly 
upon her Tenderneſs for her People, 
that they might fear to be deprived of 
ſo gracious a Queen, and earneftly re- 
quire the Death of her Adverfary, But 
leſt the Parliament's Affection for her 
ſhould not be ſufficiently - ſtrong, ſhe 
took care to hint ſeveral Times, that 
their own ſafety depended on her Pre- 
ſervation. She ſaid, if her Welfare 
only were at ſtake, ſhe would readily 


| Pres ſince ſhe was not fond of Life; 
u 


t that it was ſolely the Danger of the 
State, which mad cher uneaſy. . Was 
not this very plainly ſaying, the Death 
of the Queen of Scots was neceſſary for 
the ſafety of the Realm? She would 
have it believed, ſhe was inclined to 
favour Mary, but alledged no reaſon 
for her. On the contrary, ſhe made 
uſe of the Arguments of Sex and Kin- 
dred to aggravate her Crime, andclear- 
ly ſet forth the Reaſons which might 
determine her to conſent to her Death. 
She magnified the Care ſhe had taken, not 
to ſuffer herDignity to be debated, by try- 
ing her like a common Perſon. Thiswas 
all the Favour ſhe ſhewed her. But what 
Favour was it to give her Judges, who 
were her greateſt Enemies? Hatton one 
of the Judges drew her into a Snare, by 
perſuading her to anſwer for herſelf, and 


the Lord Treaſurer acted in ſome mea- 


ſure the Part of an Accuſer. On the 
other Hand, we ſee in ſeveral of Val. 
fingham's Letters ſent from France when 
he was Ambaſſador, that it was. his 
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ſtances of the Parliament. 


Houſe, and Puckering to the Lower, to 


Opinion, Elizabeth could never be ſafe 
ſo long as the Queen of Scots was alive. 
Was it not a great Favour to give her 
ſuch Judges? In ſhort, with what in- 
tent did Elizabeth tell the Parliament, 
ſhe ſhe knew for certain ſome had bound 
themſelves by an Oath to kill her with- 
in a Month? Was it not to incite the 
two Houſes to prevent this Misfortune* 
by the ſpeedy Execution of the Sentence- 
given againſt Mary? All this ſhews, 
that her Aim was to ingage the Parlia- 
ment to preſs her upon that Head, 
that ſhe might in ſome Meaſure be juſti- 
fied to the World, by aſcribing the 
Execution of the Sentence to the In- 
But the Se- 
quel will ſtill more plainly ſhew it. 
On the 12th Day after, the Queen 
ſent the Lord Chancellor tothe Upper- 


defire them to find ſome Expedient; 
whereby the Queen of Scots Lie might 
be ſaved, and her own Safety provided 
for. The two Houſes, after a ſerious 
Debate, anſwered her, that her Safety 
could not,goflibly be ſecured ſo long as 
the Queen of Scots lived, That there 
were but four Ways to be deviſed to 
that End, which were all inſufficient. 
The firſt was, that the Queen of Scots 
ſhould ſeriouſly repent But ſuch a 
Repentance was not to be expected, 
ſince ſhe would not ſo much as acknow- 
ledge her Fault. The ſecond, that the 
ſhould be kept with a cloſer Guard, and 
bound to her good Demeanour by Bond 
and Oath. The third, that ſhe ſhould 
give Hoſtages. But theſe two Ways 
were inſufficient, ſince if the Queen's 
Life were once taken away, all theſe 
Precautions would vaniſh. The fourth, 
that ſhe ſhould depart the Kingdom. 
But this was the moit dangerous : For 

| : | x, 
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if, whilſt a Priſoner, - ſhe ſtirred up ſo 
. many in her Favour, what would ſhe do 
if ſhe were at Liberty? In a Word, 
the two Houſes in their Anſwer repre- 
ſented to the 1 * that if it were in- 
juſtice to deny Execution of the Law to 


the meaneſt of her Subjects, how much 


more to the whole Body of the People, 
unanimouſly and with one Voice ſuing 
ſor the ſame. They who have the leaſt 
Knowledge what Influence the Court- 
Party uſually have upon the two Hou- 
ſes, will very eaſily judge, that the Par- 
liament would never have expreſſed 
themſelves in this Manner, if they had 
had not known it to be grateful to the 
Queen, But to diſcover more fully E- 
&zabeth's Character, it will be neceſſa- 
ry to inſert her Anſwer, which will 
evidently ſhew, not her Perplexity and 
Uncertainty, as ſhe pretended, but her 
extreme Diſſimiulation, on this Article, 


F ULL grievous is the Way, whoſe 


going on, and End, yield nothing 
but Cumber for the Hire of a laborious 
Journey. I have this Day been in greater 
Conflict with myſelf, than ever in all my 
Life, whether I ſhould ſpeak, or bold my 
Peace. If 1 ſpeak, and not complain, I 
Hall diſſemble; and if I ſhould be filent, 
your Labour taken were all in vain. If 
T/hould complain, it might ſeem ſtrange 
and rare. Yet I confeſs, that my moſt 
hearty Diſire was, that ſome other Means 
might have been deviſed to work your Se- 
curiiy, and my Safety, than this which is 
aow propounded. So I cannot but com- 
Plain, though not of you, yet unto you, 
that I perceive by your Petition, that my 
Safety dependeth whelly upen the Death of 
another. F there be any that think, I 
Have prolonged the Time, of purpoſe to 
taxed counterfeit Shew of Clemency, they 


3 of 
do me the maſt undeſerved Wrong, as be 


- knoweth which is the Searcher of the moſt 
- ſecret Thoughts of the Heart. Or if there 


be any that be perſwaded, that the Com- 
miſſioners durſt not pronounce other Sen- 
tence, as fearing thereby io diſpleaſe me, 
or ſeem to fail of their Care for my Safety, 
they do but heap upon me moſt injurious 
Conceits. | For either thoſe whom I have 
put in truſt have failed of their Duties ; 
or elſe they ſignified unto the Commiſſioners 
in my Name, that my Will and Pleaſure 
was, that every one ſhould deal freely, ac- 
coraing to his Conſcience ; and what they 
would not openly declare, that they ſhould 
reveal unto me in private, It was of my 
moſt favourable Mind towards her, that 
I defired ſome other Means might be found 
out to prevent this Miſchief. But ſince 


nod it is reſalved, that my Surety is moſt 


deſperate without her Death, I have a 
moſt inward feeling of Sorrow, that I, 
which have in my Time pardoned ſo many 
Rebels, winked at ſo many Treaſons, or 
negletted them with Silence, muſt now * 
ſeem to ſhew cruelty upon ſo great a Prin- 
ceſs. | 

4 have, fince I came to the Crown of 
this Realm, ſeen many defamatory Books 
and Pampblets againſt me, accuſing me tt 
be 4a Tyrant, Well fare the Writers 
Hearts, I believe their Meaning was 10 
tell me News. And News indeed it was 
to me, to be branded with the Note of 
Tyranny, I would it wwere as great News 
to hear of their Impiety, But what is it 
which they will not write now, when 
they ſhall hear that I have given Conſent, 
that the Executioner*s Hands ſhould be 
imbrued in the Blood of my neareſt Kinſ- ' 
woman? But ſo far I am from Cruelty, 
that to ſave mine own Life, I would not 
offer her Violence; neither have I been ſo 
careful to preſerve mine ewn Life, as hw 


to preſerve both : Which that it is now 
impoſſible, 1 grieve exceedingly. I am 
not T4 void of Judgment, as not to ſee 
mine own Perils before mine Eyes; nor ſo 
mad as to ſharpen a Sword to cut mine own 
Throat ;, noi ſo careleſs, as not 19 provide 


for the Safety of mine own Life. Bui this * 


I confider with myſelf, that many a Man 
would put his own Life in Danger, 10 
ſave a Princeſs's Life : I do not ſay ſo 
will IJ. Yet bave I many Times thought 
upon it. e 

But ſeeing ſo many have both written 
and ſpoken againſt me, give me Leave, 1 
pray you, to ſay ſomewhat in my own De- 
fence, that ye may ſee what manner of 
Woman I am, for whoſe Safety you have 
paſſed ſuch careful Thoughts, Wherein as 
I da with moſt thankful Heart conſider 


your vigilant Care; ſo am I ſure I ſhall 


never requite it, bad I as many Lives as 
you all. | 
When firſt I took the Sceptre, I was 
not unmindful of God the Giver, and 
therefore began my Reign with his Ser- 
vice, and the Religion I have been both 
born in, bred in, and I truſt ſball die in. 
And though I was not ignorant how many 
Perils I ſhould be ſet withal at home for 
altering Religion, and bow many great 
Princes abroad of a contrary Profeſſion, 
would attempt all Hoſtility againſt me: 
Zet was Ino whit diſmayed, knowing that 
God, whom only J reſpefted, would de- 
fend both me and my Cauſe. Hence it is, 
that ſo many Treacheries and Conſpiracies 
have been attempied againſt me, that I ra- 
ther marvel that I am, than muſe that 1 
ſhould now be alive at this Day, were it 
not that God's holy Hand hsth protected 
me, beyond all Expeftation. Then, to 
the End I might make the better Progreſs 
in the Art of ſwaying the Sceptre, J enter- 
ed into long aud ſerious Cogitations, what 
63 
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Things were worthy and fitting for King 
to do; and I found it moſt neceſſary. that 
they ſhould be abundantly furniſhed with 
thoſe ſpecial Virtues, Fuſtice, Temperance, 
Prudence, and Magnanimity. As for the 
two Latter, I will not boaſt myſelf, my 
Sex-doth not permit it. But for the to 
former, I dare ſay, (and that without 
Oftentation) I never made a Difference 
of Perſons, where Right was one. I ne- 
ver preferred for Favour, whom I thought 
not fit for Warth : I never bent my Ear 
to credit a Tale that was firſt told; nor 
was ſo raſh to corrupt my Judgment with 
Prejudice, before I heard the Cauſe. I 
will not ſay but many Reports might bap- 
ly be brought me into much Favour of the 
one Side or the other : For we Princes 
cannot hear ourſelves. Yet thus I dare 
ſay boldly, my Judgment eter went with 
the Truth, according to my Underſtand- 
ing. And as full well Alcibiades wiſhed 
his Friend, not to give any Anſwer till 
be had run over the Letters of the Alpha- 
bet; ſo have I not uſed raſh and ſudden 
Reſolutions in any Thing. 

And therefore as touching your Counſals, 
and Conſultations, I acknowledge them 10 
be ſo careful, provident, and profitable, 
for the Preſervation of my Life, aud to 
proceed from — ſincere, and to me 
moſt devoted, that T ſhall endeavour myſelf, 
all I can, to give yen Cauſe to think your 
Pains not ill beſtowed, and ſtri de to make 
myſelf worthy of ſuch Subjects. 

And now for your Petition, I pray you 
for this preſent to content yourſelves with 
an Anſwer without Anſwer. Your Fudg- 
ment 1 condemn not, neither do I miſtake 
your Reaſons; but pray ts accept ny 
Thankfulneſs, excuſe my Doubifulnęſs, 
and take in goed Part my Anfwery An- 
feverleſs, I I fhould ſay, I would not do 
what you requeſt, I might ſay perhaps more 

888 than 
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than I think; and if I ſhould ſay I would 
do it, 1 might plunge myſelf into Peril, 
whom you labour to preſerve ; which in 
your Wiſdoms and Diſcretions, ye wonld 
1:4 that 1 ſbould, if ye conſider the Cir- 
cumſtances of Place, Time, and the Man- 
ners and Conditions of Men. 


This Speech, which was of the ſame 
Nature and Spirit with the former, was 
not an Anſwer to the Petition of the 
two Houſes, as the Queen herſelf owned, 
but only an Inti mation to the Engliſh, 
how imprudent it would be to hazard 
the Life of ſo good a Queen, in order 
to ſave Mary's. She ſeemed in a great 
Perplexity, and yet gave to underſtand, 
ſhe was fully determined. And indeed, 
ſince ſhe preferred the Good of her Sub- 
jects before all other Things, and Ma- 
45s Death was neceſſary to them, what 
could be the Occaſion of her Doubts ? 
In comparing the Reaſons which incli- 


ned her to Mercy, with thoſe which 


concerned her own Safety, there was 
need of no great Penetration, to ſee to 
which Side ſhe would turn, however ir- 
reſolute ſhe ſeemed. * So, in this, as in 
the former Speech, her fole Aim was to 
make the Publick believe, ſhe yielded 
with Reluctancy to the So!licitations of 
the Parliament, though ſhe took care 
not to object any ſtrong Reaſons to theſe 
Sollicitations, But her Actions were ſtill 
plainer Indications than her Speeches, 
of what paſſed in her Thoughts. 
Immediately after this Anſwer with- 
out Anſwer, the Parliament was proro- 
gued, for fear, doubtleſs, her feigned 
Perplexities ſhould be taken literally, 
and ſome Expedient found to ſave the 
Queen of Scots. After what had been 
done, Elizabeth had no farther Occaſion 
for the Parliament, and in cauſing the 
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Sentence to be executed, could ſay, ſhe 
only yielded to the preſſing Inſtances of 
the two Houſes. It will perhaps be 
thought ſtrange, that I am thus peremp- 
tory in a Thing ſo hard to be known, 
as Elizabeth's mmoſt Thoughts, But 
in my Opinion, very evident Proofs 
may be drawn both from her Actions 
and Words, that throughout this whole 
Affair, ſhe acted with great Diſſimulation. 
A few Days after the prorogation of 
the Parliament, the Lord Bucłburſt and 
Beale were {cnt to the Queen of Scots, 
They had Orders to fell her, that her 
Judges had condemned her to die, that 
the Parliament had confirmed the Sen- 
tence, and defired the Execution there- 
of, believing, if ſhe remained alive, 
the Religion eſtabliſhed in England could 
not ſubluͤt. She received the 'News 
with great Reſolution, and even ſeem- 
ed to triumph, that Religion was the 
Cauſe of her Death. Then ſhe ſaid, 
with ſome Emotion, I is no wonder if 
the Engliſh, who have often put their 
yh es, to Death, ſhould treat in 
the ſame Manner, a Princeſs ſprung from 

the Blood of the Kings. Is 
L Auteſpine the Frinch Ambaſſador, 
who was entirely devoted to the Houſe 
of Guiſe, ſtopped, for ſome Days, the 
Publication of the Sentence by his Solli- 
citations, But at laſt, it was proclaim- 
ed all over London by the Queen's ex- 
preſs Order, who forgot not to declare 
to the People that her Conſent was ex- 
torted by the preſſing Intreaties of the 
Parliament. In the Proclamation the 
Queen ſaid, that being informed of the 
Queen of Scots Devices, the Lords of 
the Council, with many others, earneſt- 
ly befought her to bring her to Juſtice, 
and try her in the moſt honourable 
Manner, That -upon theſe Inftances 
ſhe 
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ſhe granted a Commiſſion to forty two 
Lords, thirty fix of whom met at Fo- 


bbering bay, and after a very ſtrict Exa- 


mination, gave Sentence to this Effect: 
That Mary had broken the Statute made 
laft Year : That the Parliament having 
examined the Sentence, and the Proofs 


on which it wes founded, required the 


Execution the; eof, notwithſtanding her 
frequent Inſtances, that ſome other ex- 
pedient might be found: Therefore, 
moved with her own and the Nation's 
Welfare, ſhe had ordered the Sentence 
to be notified to her good Subjects. 
Mary, when ſhe received the News 
of this Publication, plainly ſaw there 
was no Mercy to be expected. She 
writ a long Letter to Elizabeth, de- 
firing certain Favours concerning her 
Death, Burial, and Servants. But it is 
uncertain, whether this Letter was ever 
delivered. The King of Scotland writ 
alſo to Queen Elizabeth, and ſent Pa- 
trick Gray and Robert Melvil to implore 


her Mercy for the Queen his Mother; 


but it was to no purpoſe. Nay, it 1s 
ſaid, Gray, who had been many Years 
attached to Elizabeth's Intereſt, after 


having publickly. ſollicited her to fa- 


vour Mary, adviſed her in private to 
make her away, ſaying, A dead Woman 
bites not. 

Henry III. ſent alſo the Preſident de 
Bellicvre into England to intreat Eli- 
zabeth in behalf of the condemned 
Queen. The Ambaſſador diſcharged 
his Commiſſion like a Man who ſeemed 
very deſirous to ſucceed. He preſented 
a long Memorial, which was publiſhed, 


containing the ſtrongeſt Reaſons, he 


could deviſe, to perſuade Elizabeth to 
ſpare the unfortunate Queen, to which 
Memorial the Queen returned an An- 
ſwer in the Margin of each Article, The 


Subſtance of the Anſwers was, a! 
things were come to that Point, that one 
or other of the two Queens muſt periſh, 
and Elizabeth flattered herſelf that the 
King of Franee had her Intereſt no leſs 
at heart than Mary's. But if du Mau- 
rier is to be credited, in his Preface to 
his Father's Memoirs, the Ambaſſador 
acted the Counterfeir, and impoſed up- 
the World and Mary's Friends. He 
affirms to have heard his Father ſay, 
that Bellievre, tho? he feigned to have 
Inſt ructions to the contrary, had pri- 
vate Orders to ſollicit the Death of the 
Queen of Scots. This is not unlikely, 
eonſidering the Situation of the Affairs 
of France at that Time, and the King's 
juſt Apprehenſions of the Duke of 
Guiſe's ambitious Deſigns. 

Whilſt all the World was in Expecta- 
tion of the Effects of this extraordinary 
Sentence, the Court diſcevered, that 
L' Aubeſpine the French Ambaſſador, 
had bribed two Aſſaſſins to murder the 
Queen. One of the Villains repenting 


and informing the Miniſters of the 


Plot, the Ambaſſador was deſired to 
come to the Lord Treaſurer's Houſe 
where the Council was aſſembled, and 
the two Witneſſes were brought Face to 
Face. If Camden is to be credited, he 


made but an ill Defence, contenting 


himſelf with pleading the Privilege of 
Ambaſſadors, who were accountable 
only to their own Maſters, The Lord 
Treaſurer, without allowing ar diſput- 
ing this privilege, gravely, reproved 
him, and adviſed him to beware for the 
future how he provoked a Queen, who 
was too much injured already, and had 
it in her Power to be revenged. It 
muſt be obſerved, the French Tranſlator 
of Camden's Annals, thought fit to paſs 
over in filence this whole Conſpiracy. 
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It was no proper Seaſon to enquire. a- 
vy farther into the Circumſtances of this 
Plot, which probably was entirely ow- 
ing to the Ambaſſador's furious Zea] for 


the Houſe of Lorrain. Nay, who knows 


whether it were not a Snare laid for 


him, to make him inſtrumental, con- 
trary to his Intention, in haſtening the 
Queen of Scots Execution? When this 


Affair became publick, it was every 
where ſaid, there was no Safety for the 
Queen ſo long as Mary was alive, This 
was preciſely what the Court wiſhed, 


that the People being ſatisfied of the Ne- 
ceflity of executing the Sentence, might 


be leſs attentive to the Irregularities. 
Camden ſays, Elizabeth was ſtill in Suſ- 
pence and Diſtraction in her Thoughts, 


not being able to reſolve to put to Death 


a Queen her near Relation, over whom 
ſhe had no Juriſdiction. 
Means were found however to deter- 
mine her, by ſpreading a Report that 
England was going to be invaded : 
That the Spaniſh Fleet was already arri- 
ved at Milford-Haven : That the Duke 
of Guiſe was landed in Sufſex with an 
Army : That the Queen of Scots was 
eſcaped out of Priſon, and was railing 
Troops in the North : That ſeveral 
Plots were on Foot to kill the Queen, 
and ſet the City of London on Fire: 
Yea, that the Queen was dead. By 
theſe Artifices, according to that Hi- 
ſtorian, Elizabeth was prevailed 


with to ſign a Warrant for Mary's 


Execution. For my Part, who verily 
believe Mary's Death was reſolved, e- 
ven before her Trial, I rather Think all 
theſe Reports were ſpread by the Emiſ- 


{aries of the Court, to tertify the People, 


and to let them fee how neceſſary Ma- 
„'s Death was. There is not the leaft 
Probability, that the Queen and her 
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He adds, 


Miniſters ſhould ſuffer themfelves to be 
deceived by ſuch Reports, the Falſhood 
whereof was eaſy for them to diſcover, 
But Camden's Aim was to inſinuate, that 
Elizabeth was convinced of Mary's In- 
nocence, and therefore diſtracted in her 
Thoughts, 

We are now come to the laſt Act of 
the Tragedy, for ſo it may well be 
called with reſpect to the Queen of Scots, 
though with regard to Elizabeth it was 
a real Comedy, or at leaſt a continued 
ſcene of Diſſimulation, acted ſo artfully, 
that it can hardly be conceived how it 
could be carried farther. Before Eliza- 
beth ordered the Commiſſion to try 
Mary to be drawn, ſeveral Lords, as I 
ſaid, caſt themſelves at her Feet, and 
begged her to take pity of them, and 
their Poſterity, and to provide, by 
Mary's Death, for the Security of the 
Church and State. Afterwards, when 
Sentence was given, ſhe waited till 
ſhe was twice ſollicited by the Parlia- | 
ment, with the ſharp Reproach that 
ſhe denied her People Juſtice. To 
carry on the Farce, ſome Formalities' 
were likewiſe to be acted after the Pub- 
lication of the Sentence, before the 
Warrant was ſigned for Execution, All 
this was done : but there was ſtill ſome- 
thing more. Elizabeth undertook to 
make the Publick believe, the Execu- 
tion was done againſt her Will, and 
without her Knowledge, and the Me- 
thod ſhe uſed to accympliſh it was 


this. 


Daviſon, without his knowing it, 
was her Inſtrument to a& this ſort of 
Comedy. A little before the Queen of 
Scots Trial, he was made Secretary of 
Srate, and very likely, was put into 
that Office on purpole to be inſnared, 


and made accountable for Mary's Death. 
| All 


- 


All the forementioned Rumours being 
ſpread, and the Queen feigning to be 
terrified, delivered to Daviſon a Writ- 
ing ſigned with her own Hand, and 
ſealed. with her Signet, commanding 
him to draw a Warrant under the Great 
Seal for the Queen of Scots Execution, 
but enjoined him withal to keep the 
Warrant by him, and acquaint no Man 
therewith. The Lord Chancellor how- 
ever muſt have been informed of it, un- 
leſs ſhe had taken the Great Seal from 
him and given it to Daviſon, of which 
there have been Inſtances. Be this as it 
will, the next Day ſhe ordered Daviſon 
by Killegrew not to draw the Warrant. 


| Whereupon Daviſon came to the Queen, 


and told her, it was drawn and under 
Seal already; at which ſhe was angry, 
and blamed him for making ſuch haſte, 
The Warrant was dated the 1ſt of Fe- 
bruary, and directed to the Earls of 


Shrewſbury, Derby; Kent, Cumberland, 


ſand Pembroke] to ſee the Queen of 
Scots executed in their Preſence. Mean 
while, though the Queen ſeemed diſ- 
pleaſed with the Secretary for making 


too much haſte, ſhe left the Warrant 


in his Hands, without telling him what 
he was to do with it. This puzzled 
him extremely, ſince by her contrary 
Proceedings with reſpect to the Warrant, 
ſhe had not diſcloſed to him her In- 
tention. In this uncertainty, he choſe 
to impart the Tranſaction to a Privy- 
Counſellor, who was of Opinion that 
the reſt of the Counſellors ſhould be 
informed, that nothing might be done 
raſhly, and Daviſon fell into the Snare. 
Whereupon the Council being met, it 
was unanimouſly reſolved to execute the 
Warrant, though nothing was eaſier 
than to advertiſe the Queen of their 
Embarraſſment. To that end, the 
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mong whom were the 
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Warrant was given to Beal, who took 
Care to acquaint the four Lords, to 
whom it was addreſſed, and departed ſor 
Fotheringhay with two Executioners. 
Certainly, it is very hard to believe, 
that a ſcore of Privy-Counſellors (a- 
Queen's Mini- 
ſters, and her intimate Confidents) 
would have undertaken to -order the 
Warrant to be executed, unknown to 
her, had they not been perſuaded it was 
agreeable to her will, Eſpecially as 
Daviſon had communicated the ſecret 
to them, only becauſe. of his uncertainty 
concerning the Queen's Intention. 
After Beal's Departure, the Queen 
told Daviſon, ſhe had changed her 
mind. This ought to have aſtoniſhed 
the Council, who had ordered Execu- 
tion by their own Authority, and yer 
no Care was taken to recal Beal, though 
there were ſeven Days ſpace between 
his Departure, and Mary's Execution. 
But what is ſtill more ſtrange, is, that 
during theſe ſeven Days, though the 
Queen had declared that her Mind was 
altered, not one of her Counſellors or 
Miniſters thought of informing her of 
what was tranſacting. This is a clear 
Evidence, that it was very well known, 
ſhe did not deſire to be informed. 
As ſoon as the Earls were come to 
Fotheringhay, they together with Amice 
Powlet and Sir Walter Drury, to whoſe 
Cuſtody ſhe was committed, came unto 
her, 2nd--told her the Cauſe of their 
coming, reading the Warrant, and in 
a few Words admoniſhed her to prepare 
for Death, for ſhe was to die the next 
Day. She undauntedly and with a 
ſettled Mind, anſwered, 1 had not 
thoug ht the Queen my Siſter would have 
aſſented to my Death, who am not ſubje#? 
to your Furiſdiclion: But ſeeing ber 
eit Pleaſurg 


. —— 
2 — —— — — 
- 
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Pleaſure is ſuch, Death ſhall be to me 
mot cvelcome; neither is that Soul worthy 
of high and cverlaſting Joys, whoſe Body 
cannot endure the Siroke of the Execu- 
tioner. She prayed to confer with her 
Almoner, her Confeſſor, and Melvin 
her Maſter-houſhold, For her Con- 
feſſor, it was flatly denied that he 
Mould be admitted, and the Farls re- 


' commended her the Biſhop or Dean of 


Peterborough to comfort her, whom ſhe 
refuſed ; the Earl of Kent in fiery Zeal 
to Religion turning towards her, in his 
furious Anger ſpake in this Manner, 
ur Life will be the Death of our Re- 


' ligion, and your Death will be the Life 


thercof. Mention being made of Ba- 
bington, ſhe firmly denied ſhe had any 
Knowledge of his Conſpiracy, and the 
Revenge ſhe left to God. And enquir- 
ing what was become of Naue and Cure, 
ſhe aſked whether ever it was heard be- 
fore, that Servants were ſuborned and 
accepted for Witneſſes againſt their Ma- 
ſter's Life. When the Earls were de- 
parted, ſhe commanded Supper to be 
haſtned, that ſhe might better diſpoſe 
of her Matters. Sparingly and ſoberly 
ſhe ſupped, as her Manner was. Being 


at Supper, and obſerving her Servants, 


Men and Women, weeping and la— 


menting, ſhe comforted them with 
great Magnanimity, bid them ceaſe 


mourning, and rather rejoice, that*fhe 


was now to depart out of a World of 
Miſeries. Turning to Burgoin her Phy- 


ſician, ſhe aſked him whether he did 
now obſerve the Force of Truth to be 
great. They ſay (ſaid ſhe) that mut 
die becauſe I have plotted again the 
Queen's Life; yet the Earl of Kent fig- 
nrfieth xnto me that there is no other Cauſe 
of my Death, but that they doubt their 


Religion becauſe: of me, Neither hath 


wy Fault againſt the Queen, but their 
Fear becauſe of me drawn upon me my 
End, while ſome under the Colour of Re- 
ligion, and the publick Good, aim at 
their own private Intereſts, About the 
End of Supper ſhe drank to all her 
Servants, who pledged her in order up- 
on their Knees, mixed their Tears with 
Wine, and craved Pardon for the Ne- 
glect of their Duty, as ſhe did allo 
them in like manner. After Supper ſhe 
looked-over her Will, read over the In- 
Fong of her Goods and Jewels, ard 
wrote down the Names of thoſe ſhe had 
bequeathed to them in particular. To 
ſome ſhe diſtributed Money with her 
own Hand, one by one. Her Con- 
feſſor ſhe deſired to make Interceſſion 
to God in his Prayers. She wrote alſo 
Letters to the French King and the 
Duke of Guiſe. At her uſual Time ſhe 
went to Bed, ſlept a few Hours, and 
awaking, ſpent the reſt of the Night 
in Devotion. e | 
The fatal Day now appearing, bein 

the 8th Day o , ſhe arefſed 
herſelf ſuitable to her Birth, as ſhe 
uſed to do upon Feſtival-Days, and 
calling her Servants together, ordered 
her Will to be read, defired them to 
take their Legacies in- good Part, for 
that her Ability would not afford her 

to beſtow greater Matters, 
Then fixing her Mind wholly upon 
d, in her Oratory, or ordinary 
Place of Prayer, with Sighs, Groans, 
and Prayer ſhe craved his divine Favour, 
till Thomas Andrews, Sheriff of the 
County, made known unto her that ſhe 
muſt now come forth, And forth ſhe 
came with Stature, Countenance and 
Preſence compoſed unto Majeſty, a 
Linen Veil, and that hanging down, 
her Prayer-Beads hanging at her Gir- 
| dle, 


dle, and carrying a Crucifix of Ivory in 


her Hands. In the Gallery ſhe was re- 
ceived by the Earls and other Noble- 
men, where Melvin her Servant falling 
upon his Knees, and ſhedding many 
Tears, bewailed his Fate, that he was 
to carry into Scotland the woful Tidings 


of the unhappy Fate of his Lady and 


Miſtreſs. She comforted him, faying, 
Lament not, but rather rejoyce, thou 
ſhalt preſently ſee Mary Stuart eas'd 
of all Troubles. Tell them that I die 
ſtedfaſt in my Religion, and firm in my 
Fidelity towards Scotland and France. 
God forgive them that thirſteth after my 
Blood, as Harts do after the Fountain, 
Tou, God, which art Truth itſelf, and 
thoroughly underſtandeth the inward 


Thoughts of my Heart, knoweſt how great- 


ly I have defired that the Kingdoms of 
England and Scotland might be united 
in one. Commend me to my Son, and tell 
him I have done nothing which may pre- 
judice the Kingdom of Scotland, warn 
him to hold Amity with the Queen of 
England, and ſee thou do him fatthful 
Service. | 

And now the Tears trickling down, 
ſhe bid Melvil twice farewel, who 
wept with her. Then turning to the 
Earls ſhe prayed them, That her Ser- 
vants might be courteoufly dealt withal, 
that they might enjoy the Legacies ſhe had 
bequeathed them in her Will, that they 
might ſtaud by her at her Death, and 
might be ſent back into their Country 
with Letters of ſafe Conduct. The for- 
mer Requeſts they promiſed, but that 
they ſhould ſtand by her at Death, the 
Earl of Kent ſeemed ſomewhat unwil- 


ling, fearing Superſtition, Fear not, 


ſaid the, theſe filly Ones deſire to give me 


their laſt Farewel, I know my Siſter 


Elizabeth would not have denied me ſo 
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ſmall a Favour, that my Women might 
be preſent even for Honour of Woman” 
hood, I am her near Kinſwoman, iſſued 
from Henry the VIIth, Dowager of 
France, and anointed Queen of Scots. 
When ſhe had ſpake, 'and turned 
herſelf away, it was permitted, that 
her Servants whom ſhe ſhould name - 
ſhould be preſent. She named Melvil, 
Burgoin her Phyſician, her Apothe- 
cary, her Surgeon, two waiting Wo- 
men and others, of whom Mzlvil bare 
up her Train. So the Gentlewomen, 
two Earls, and the Sheriff of the Coun- 
ty going before her, ſhe came to the 
Scaffold, which was erected at the up- 
per End of the Hall, on which was ſet 
a Chair, a Cuſhion, a Block, and all 
covered with black Cloth. As ſoon as 
ſhe was ſat, and Silence proclaimed, 
Beal read the Warrant; ſhe heard it 
attentively, as if doing ſomewhat elle. 
Then Fletcher, Dean of Peterborough 
began a long Speech unto her, touch- 
ing the Condition of her Life paſt, 
preſent and to come, She interrupted 
him once or twice as he was ſpeaking, 
prayed him not 10 trouble her, proteſt - 
ing that ſhe was firm and reſolute in the 
ancient Roman Catholick Religion ; and 
for that was ready to ſhed her Blod. 
When he earneſtly perſuaded her to 
true Repentance, and put her whole 
Truſt in Chriſt, by aſſured Faith, She 
anſwered, that in that Religion ſbe was 
born and bred, and now ready to die. 
The Earls faid they would pray for 
her, to whom ſhe ſaid, She would give 
them hearty Thanks if they would pray 
for her, but to join in Prayer with you 
which are of another Profeſſion, would be 
in me a grievous Sin, Then they. de- 


' fired the Dean to pray, with whom 


while the Multitude that ſtood round 
| abou t 
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about prayed, ſhe falling down upon 
her 8 and holding the Crucifix 
before her in her Hands, prayed in Latin 
with ker Servants out of the Office of the 
Bleſſed Virgin Mary. | 
1 oy Dean had 28 6 an we ef 
raying, She in Enghiſo commendec 
Ne Church, her Son, and Queen Eli- 
2abeth to God, beſeeching him to turn 
away his Wrath from this Iſland, and 
profeſſing that ſhe repoſed her Hope of 
Salvation in the Blood of Chriſt, lifting 
up the Croſs, ſhe called upon the ce- 
leſtial Choir of Saints to make Inter- 
ceſſion for her; ſhe forgave all her 
Enemies, and kiſſing the Crucifix, and 
ſigning herſelf with the Croſs. ſhe ſaid, 
As thy Arms, O Chriſt, were ſpread up- 
on the Croſs, ſo receive me with the 
ſtretched- out Arms of thy Mercy, and par- 
don my Sins, Then the Executioners 
aſked her Forgiveneſs, which ſhe grant- 
ed; and when her Women-ſervants, 
while ſhe was preparing herſelf, had 
taken off her upper Garments, wailing 
and lamenting her Caſe, ſhe kiſſed 
them, and ſigning them with the Croſs 
with a cheartul Countenance, bid them 
forbear their womaniſh Lamentations : 
For now ſhe ſhould reſt from her Sorrows : 
In like Manner, turning to her Men- 
ſervants, who wept with her, ſhe ſign- 
ed them likewiſe with the Croſs, and 
ſmiling bid them farewel. And now 
having covered her Face with a Linen 
Handkerchief, and lying down at the 
Block, ſhe recited the Pſalm, In hee, 
O Lord, do I truſt, let me never be con- 
founded. Then ſtretching forth her 
Body, and repeating many Times, In- 
to thy Hands, Lord, I commend my Spi- 
rit; Her Head was taken off at the ſe- 
"cond Blow, the Dean with a loud 
Voice, ſaid, So let Queen Elizabeth's 


Enemies periſh z the Earl of Kent an- 


ſwering, Amen, and the Mult itude 


ſighing and ſorrowing. Her Body was 
embalmed, and with due Rites pre- 
pared, and interred in a Royal Tomb 
in the Cathedral Church of Peterbo- 
rough: And her Funeral was pom- 
pouſly ſolemnized at Paris, by Pro- 
curement of the Guiſes, who to their 
great Commendations performed all 
good Offices of Kindneſs to their Kinſ- 
woman both alive and dead. 

Thus fell the unhappy Queen of Scots 
a Sacrifice to Elizabeth's Jealouſy, 
which has much eclips'd the Glory of 
her Reign yet when we- conſider the 
many Plots and Conſpiracies to dethrone 
Queen Elizabeth, Self-Preſervation 
pleads ſtrong in her Favour. Mary was 
ambitious, delighted in Grandeur, and 
could not bear Confinement. A ſmall 
Tract of Ground to her, who looked 
_ herſelf to be Sovereign of three 

ingdoms, was a - terrible Priſon ; 
therefore ſhe-made uſe of all Contri- 
vances to gain her Liberty and Power. 
In ſhort, they were Rivals to a Crown, 


* 


therefore there was a Kind of Neceſſity 


for one to die. 
Mary was Daughter to James V. 
King of Scots, and Grand- daughter to 
Henry VII. King of England : This 
unfortunate Queen was in the forty- ſixth 
Year of her Age; and had been a Pri- 
ſoner eighteen Years. She was conſtant 
in her Religion, of incomparable Beau- 
ty, great Wiſdom, and ſingular Forti- 
tude. When an Infant, * was ear- 
neſtly ſollicited by Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, for his Son Edward; and by 
Henry II. for the Dauphin of France. 
At five Years old, ſhe was carried into 
France, and at fifteen married to the 
Dauphin, She was Queen of France a 
| Year 


8 
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2 Year and four Months. After the 
Death of her Huſband, ſhe» returned 


into Scotland, and married Henry Stu- 
art, Lord Darnly, by whom ſhe had a 
Son, James I. King of England and 
Scotland. By Murray her Baſtard-Bro- 


ther, and other ambitious Men, ſhe 


as put upon very wrong Meaſures, for 
which — . from the Crown 
of Scotland, and driven into England 
for Shelter, where ſne put herſelf under 
the Protection of Queen Elixabeib. One 
Obſervation may be made in Favour of 
the Queen of Scots, for endeavouring 
to aſcend the Engliſb Throne, Her 
Right was clear and 1 
as it had been a Matter of great Debate, 
whether Elizabeth was a Baſtard or not: 


The following Epitaph was fixed on 


Queen Mary's Tomb, but ſoon after 
removed, 


Ar E PIT AP H. 


: A RY Queen of Scots, a King's 


, Daughter, the King of 
Frances Widow, the Queen of Eng- 
* land's Kinſwoman and next Heir, a 
* Princeſs accompliſhed with Royal 
* Virtues, and a Royal Mind, having 
many Times (but in vain) craved her 
© Royal Privilege, is: by barbarous and 
© tyrannous Cruelty extin&, being the 
© Ornament of our Age, and a Light 
* truly Royal, and by one and the ſame 
* wicked Sentence is Mary Queen of 
Scots doomed to a natural Death, and 
*all ſurviving Kings, being made as 
common People, are ſubjected to a 
* civil Death. A new unexampled Kind 
© of Tomb is here &tant, wherein the 
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Living are included with the Dead: 
* For know, that with the ſacred Hearſe 
* of St. Mary here lieth violate and pro- 
* ſtrate the Majeſty of all Kings and 
Princes, and becauſe (Reader that tra- 
velleſt this Way) the unrevealable Se- 
cret of Kings doth moſt ſufficiently 


admoniſh Kings of their Duty, I ſay 


© 20 more. 


The News of Mary's Execution be- 
ing brought to Elizabeth, ſhe appeared 
extremely diſpleaſed, Sighs, Tears, La- 
mentation, and Mourning were the 
Signs ſhe gave of her Grief, «which 
ſeemed immoderate. She drove the 
Privy Counſellors from her Preſence, 
and commanded them to be examined 
in the Star-Chamber, and Daviſon to 
be tried for his. Diſobedience. A few 
Days after, ſhe ſent the following Let- 
ter to the King of Swiland by Robert 
Carey. 7 


My Dear Brother, 


Would you knew, though not felt, the 

extreme Dolour that overwhelmeth 
my Mind for that miſerable Accident 
wpich farre contrary to my Meaning hath 
befalne, I have ſent this Kinſman of 
mine, whom ere now it hath pleaſed you to 
favour, to inſtrutt you truly of that, 
which is too irkſome for my Pen to tell 
you. I beſeech you that as God, and 
many more know, how innocent I am in 
this Caſe, ſo you will believe me that if 1 
had done it, I would have abode by it; I 
am not ſs baſe minded, that the Fear of 
any living Creature, ſhould make me a- 
fraid to do what is juſt ; or done, to deny 
the ſame. I am not ſo-degenerate, nor 


carry ſo vile a Mind. But as not to 
diſguiſe, fits moſt a King, fo will I never 
Uuu | . diſſemble 
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diſſemble my Actions, but cauſe them ſhew 
as I mean them. This aſſure yourſelf 
from me, that as I know it was deſerved, 
if 1 had meant it, I would never over a- 
nother's Shoulders, and to impute myſelf 
that, which I did not ſo much as think of: 
1 will not. The Circumſtances you will 
be pleaſed to bear of this Bearer: And 
fer my Part, think you have not in the 
World a more loving Kinfwoman, and 
more dear Friend nor any that will watch 
more carefully to preſerve you and your 
State. And if any would otherwiſe per- 
ſuade you, think they bear more Good-will 
to others, than to you: Thus in Haſte, 
I leave to trouble you, beſeeching God 10 


ſend you a long Reign. 


Whilſt Carey was upon the Road, 
Daviſon was cited into the Star Cham- 
ber, to anſwer to the Accuſation of Con- 


tempt and Diſobedience entered againſt | 


him. The Accuſation ran, That he 
* had contemned the Queen's Orders, 
* broke nis Oath of Allegiance, and 
* neglected his Duty : That the Queen 
never intended, for Reaſons beſt known 


to herſelf that the Queen of Scots, tho“ 


* condemned ſhould have been put to 
* Death, had however, for preventing of 
* Dangers, commanded a Warrant for 
her Execution to be drawn, and com- 
* mitted it to his Truſt and Secrecy: But 
that he forgetting his Duty, had ac- 
* quainted the Council there with, and 
put the Warrant in Execution un- 
* known to the Queen.“ 

Daviſon anſwered, That he was ex- 
* tremely ſorry to find himſelf accuſed 
* of Contempt to the Queen, who had 
* loaded him with Favours: That he 
choſe rather to confeſs himſelf guilty 
* of the Crimes he was charged with, 
* than conteſt with her Majeſty, ſince 


© he could not vindicate himſelſ with- 
out failing in the Reſpect and Duty he 
*.owed her. He proteſted however, he 
© kad offended wholly out of Tgno- 
* rance, being perſuaded he had done. 
nothing contrary to the Queen's Will 
* and Pleaſure. Heaffirmed, that when 
the Queen blamed him for making 
* ſuch Hafte to get the Warrant ready, 
q ve ſome — Fn but no ex- 
preſs Command, that he ſhould keep 
© it by him, neither did he believe him- 
© ſelf guilty of - Breach of Truft, by 
* communicating; it only to the Coun- 
© cil. As to his being accuſed of not 
© recalling the Warrant, after ſhe had 
told him ſhe had changed her Mind, 
© he proteſted it was the — of the 
© whole Council, that it ſhould be pre- 
© ſently executed, leſt the Queen, or 
State ſhould receive any Hurt by too 
long a Delay“ LED 
ae he had done ſpeaking, the 
Queen's Council preſſed him with his 
own Confeſſion, and with“ what the 
Lord Treaſurer had teſtified, That 
doubting whether the Queen had ab- 
ſolutely -conſented to have. Execution 
done, Davi/on affirmed, it was her In- 
tention, - Then Daviſon, with Tears in 
his Eyes, prayed the Queen's Council 
not to urge him any farther, but re- 
member that he would not conteſt with 
the Queen, to whoſe Conſcience, and 
his Judges Cenſure, he entirely ſub- 
mitted himſelf. After that were made 
ſeveral Speeches, ſome. tending: to ag- 
gravate his Offence, and others, to ſhew 
he had only ated imprudently, In 
ſhort, he was condemned to be fined in 
ten thouſand Pounds, and impriſoned 
during the Queen's Pleaſure, The 
Lord Lumley, in his Speech on this 
Occaſion, was not ſatisfied with blam- 
| ing 


ing Daviſon, but chiefly the 
whole Council, ſaid, Never was there 
ſuch a Contempt againſt a Prince 
© heard or read of, that Privy-Coun- 
« ſellors, in the Queen's Palace, and 
ven they 
* ſhould attempt ſuch a Thing with- 
out her Advice or Knowledge; pro- 
« teſting that if his own Son was guilty 
of the like Fault, he would be the 
« firſt to condemn him. 
not the 's Intention to puniſh the 
Counſellors, who probably, had acted 
only by her private Orders. And 
therefore to ſcreen them from theſe and 
the like Reproaches, the Lord Privy- 
Seal told the Aſſembly, that though 
the Queen, being juſtly offended with 
her Council, had left them to a ſtrict 
Examination; yet now being ſenſible, 
they had tranſgreſſed out of an Exceſs 
of Zeal for her and the State, ſhe for- 

ve them. Thus Daviſon was the on- 

Sacrifice, tho* the Council was ſtill 
more guilty than he, ſuppoſing he had 
acted contrary to the Queen's Intention. 
Daviſon-remained long in Priſon, with- 
out obtaining any other Favour, than 
ſome Preſents of Money from the 
Queen, to relieve his Wants. 

Camden, whoſe Aim was not to vin- 


dicate Elizabeth in any Thing relating 
to the Queen of Scots; has inſerted in 


his Annals, an Apology, which Davi- 
ſon, being in Priſon, ſent himſelf to 


Secretary Walſngham, and leaves his 


Readers to give their Judgment of it, 
without making himſelf any Remark, 
The Apology was worded in the fol- 
lowing Manner. | 


© The Queen after the Departure of 
the French and Scots Ambaſſadors, of 
her own Accord, commanded me to 


© * 


had free Acceſs to her, 


But it was 
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deliver her the Warrant for executing 
the Sentence againſt the n of Scots: 
When I had delivered it, ſhe readily 
ſigned it with her own Hand : When 
ſhe had ſo done, ſhe commanded it to 
be ſealed with the Great Seal of Eng- 
land; and in a jeſting Manner ſaid, 
Go tell all this to Walſingham, who is 
now fick; though I fear be will die for 
Sorrow when be bears it. She added 
alſo the Reaſons of her deferring it fo 
long; namely, leſt ſhe might ſeem to 
have been violently or maliciouſly drawn 
thereto, whereas in the mean Time ſhe 
was not ignorant how neceſſary it was. 
Moreover ſhe blamed Pole and Dru- 
ry, that they had not caſed her of this 
Care, and wiſhed that Valſingbam 
would feel their Pulſes touching this 
Matter. | 

The next Day after the Warrant 
was under the Great Seal, ſhe com- 
manded me by K://jgrew, that it ſhould 
be done, and when I had informed it 
was done already, ſhe found Fault with 
ſuch great Haſte, telling me that in 
the Judgment of ſome wiſe Men, ano- 
ther Courſe might be taken: I anſwer- 
ed, that the 
was always beſt and ſafeſt. But fearing 
leſt ſhe ſhould lay the Fault upon me, as 
ſhe laid the putting of the Duke of Nor- 


urſe which was juſt, 


folk to Death upon the Lord Burleigh, 


J acquainted Hatton with the whole 
Matter, proteſting I would not plynge 
myſelf any deeper into ſo great a Buſi- 
neſs. He preſently imparted it to the 
Lord Burleigh, and the Lord Burleigh 
to the reſt of the Council, who all con- 
ſented to have the Execution haſtened, 
and every one of them vowed to bear an 
equal Share in the Blame, and ſent Bea! 
away with the Warrant and Letters. 
The third Day after, when by a Nee 

which 


— — — og 


F | 
| 
: 
| 
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which ſhe told of the Queen of Scots 
Death, I perceived that ſhe wavered in 
her Reſolution, I aſked her whether ſhe 
had changed her Mind ? She anſwer- 
ed, No; but another Courſe, ſaid. ſhe, 
might have been deviſed ; and withal 
ſhe asked me, whether I had received 
any Anſwer from Pewlet ? Whoſe Let- 
ter when I had ſhewed her, wherein 
he flatly refuſed toundertake that which 
ſtood not with Honour and Juſtice ; 
ſhe waxing angry, accuſed him and 
others who had bound themſelves, by 
the Aſſociation of Perjury and Breach 


of their Vow, as thoſe that had pro- 


miſed great Matters for. their Prince's 
Safety, but would perform nothing. 
Yet there are, ſaid ſhe, who will do it 
for my Sake. But I ſhewed her how 


diſhonourable and unjuſt a Thing this 


would be; and withal into how great 
Danger ſhe would bring Powlet and 
Drury by it. For if ſhe approved the 
Fact, ſhe would draw upon herſelf beth 
Danger and Diſhonour, not without 
Cenſure of Injuſtice ; and if ſne diſallow- 
ed it, ſhe would utterly undo Men of 
great Deſert, and their whole Poſterity. 
And afterwards ſhe gave me a light 
Check the ſame Day that the Queen of 
Scots was executed, becauſe ſhe was not 
yet put to Death. 


| If this Apology be true, one cannot 
defire a more convincing Proof of Eli- 
zabetb's Diſſimulation. The Point was, 


not Mary's Death, for that was fully 


determned, but the Manner. It ap- 
pears in this Writing, that Elizabeib 
would have been glad, the Queen of 
Scots two- Keepers had diſpatched her, 


that ſhe might have been able to clear 


herſelf, which ſhe would not have fail- 
ed to do, by putting them both to 


Death. There remains but one Scruple, 
which is, that we have this from Cam- 
den only, wheſe Teſtimony cannot be 
reckoned very certain. | 

This Matter is alſo undeniably con- 
firmed by two Letters, - inſerted by 


Mackenzie, in his Life of Queen Mary, 


if they are genuine, In the firſt, writ- 
ten on February 1. 1586-7, by Wal- 
fingham and Daviſon, to Sir Amias Pow- 
let and Sir Drue Drury, it is ſaid, Her 
* Majeſty deth note in you, both a 
Lack of that Carg,and Zeal for her 
© Service, that ſhe Moketh for at your 
© Hands, in that you have not all this 
* Time, of yourſelyes, without other 
* Provocation found out ſame Way to 
* ſhorten the Life of the Scozs Queen, 
* conſidering the great Peril ſhe is hour- 
ly ſubject to, ſo ___ the ſaid Queea 
© ſhall live. She taketh it moſt-un- 
* kindly, that Men profeſſing that Love 
towards her that you do, ſhould in a 
Kind of Sort, for Lack of the-Diſ- 
* charge of your Duties, caſt the Bur- 
den upon her, knowing, as you do, 
© her Indiſpoſition to ſhed Blood.” 

Sir Amias Powlet, in his Anſwer, da- 
ted February 2. has theſe Words, My 
* Anſwer I ſhall deliver unto you with 
great Grief and Bitterneſs of Mind, in 
that I am ſo unhappy, as living to ſee 
* this unhappy Day, in which Iam re- 
* quire? by Direction from, my moſt 
* gracious Sovereign, to do an Act, 
* which God and the Law forbiddeth. 
God forbid I ſhould make fo foul a 
* Shipwreck of my Conſcience, or leave 
* ſo great a Blot to my poor Poſterity, 
© and ſhed Blood without Law or War- 
rant,“ Oſborn alſo obſerves that © our 
Queen may be found, in many of her 
* Letters, intimating ſo much as the 
* making heraway to ſuch as kept her, 

; Wo 


* 


- The 

© who were ſo wiſe, as not to under- 
* ſtand what was meant.” | 

The King of Scotland having receiv- 
ed the News of the Queen his Mother's 
tragical End, exprefle& a very lively 
Reſentment. His firſt Thoughts 
prompted him to Revenge. The States 
of Scotland then aſſembled, promiſed 
him their Aſſiſtance, and there was not 


wanting ſome about him, who per- 
ſuaded him to join with the Pope, 


France and Spain, to revenge ſo great 


an Affront. Others adviſed him not to 
break with England, for Fear of ha- 
zarding upon the uncertain Chance of 
War, his undoubted Title to the Crown 
of that Kingdom; eſpecially as the 


. Engliſh only wanted perhaps a Pre- 


tence, to hinder a Scots Prince from 
aſcending the Throne of England, 
which therefore he ought to take Care 
not to furniſh them with. Some were 
of Opinion, he ſhould declare openly 
for neither of the two Religions, bur 
keep himſelf ready to improve the 
Events, Time ſhould produce. Carty 
arriving ſhortly after, the King refuſed 
him Audience, and it was not without 
great Difficulty, that he was perſuaded 
to receive Elizabeth's Letter. We 
find however in Melvil's Memoirs, that 
ſome Lords of the Court of Scotland 
had writ to England, that whenever 
Queen Mary ſhould. be put to Death, 
the King her Son would not highly re- 
ſent it; and accordingly, Melvil af- 
firms, he quickly forgot it: When Eli- 
zabeth heard that King James's Grief 
began to abate, ſhe cauſed ſome of 
thoſe whom whom ſhe moſt truſted, 
ſome of her Friends in Scotland, and 
the Lord Hunſdon Governor of Berwick 
to EY to him, That in thepreſent 


4 
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Situation of Scotland, there was no Room 
to expect that 6 War with England 
could be ſucceſsful : If he pretended to re- 
ly on foreign Aid, bis Mother's ſad Ex- 
perience might teach him how uncertain 
that was, The King of France would 
be ſo far from countenancing him, that it 
was his Intereſt to hinder the two King- 
doms of Great-Britain from being united 
under the ſame Dominion. Nay be 
would oppoſe to the utmoſt of his Power, 


the Succeſs of his Arms, for Fear be 


ſhould afterwards affift the Duke of Guile, 
who aſpired to the Crown. The King 0 


Spain in pretending to aid him, would 
only ſerve himſelf, on Account of bis 


8 Claim to the Crown of Eng- 
and, as deſcended from the Houſe of 
Lancaſter. Even the Queen bis Mother 
made a Will the Night before her Death, 
whereby ſhe excluded him from the Succeſ- 


ion, in Caſe be perſevered in the Pro- 


teftant Religion, and nominated Philip 


II. for her Heir, which Will was ſent 
| . He was therefore to expect 


no Aſſftance from Philip, ' but rather to 
confider him as an Enemy. In a Word, 
if he made War upon Elizabeth, and the 

arliament paſſed an Ad againſt bim, be 
ran the Hazard of being excluded for ever 
from a noble Succeſſion, which be could 
not fail to enjoy, provided be would but 
remain in Peace. To all theſe Argu- 
ments it was alſo added, That Elizabeth 
had an Affection for him, and beſides, 
would think herſelf bound in Honour and 
Duty to repair the Mother's Wrongs, by 
leaving the Crown-to the Son, in Caſe be 
gave her no Occaſion to do otherwiſe. 
Tneſe Repreſentations had their Effect, 
Fames ſaw it to be his Intereſt to keep 


fair with Elizabeth, and that, added to 


the Sentence given againſt Daviſon, 
ALL which 


— 
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which was ſent him, fo ſtifled his Re- 
ſentment, that he ſhewed no farther 
Marks of it. | 


He aſſigns himſelf theſe Reaſons for 


not revenging his Mother's Death. 
1. His tender Youth, not trained up 


in Arms. 2. His exceſſive Cowpit or 


Poverty from Hand to Hand, from 
Needy to Needy, to greedy and greedy. 
3. The Factions in his Kingdom, Cc. 
But, in plain Truth, King James was 
of ſuch a timorous Diſpoſition, that he 
never dared attempt an Action worthy 
of a Prince, either when he was King 
of Scotland, or afterwards, when the 
two Kingdoms were united; his Beha- 
viour in general was ſo unworthy of a 
Prince, that, by Way of Ridicule, he 
is ſtiled, Queen * Succeſſar to King 
Elizabeth. | 

Mean while, Elizabeth hearing the 
Spaniards were making great Prepara- 
tions to invade England, ſent Drake 


with forty Gallies upon the Coaſt of 


Spain, with Orders to deſtroy all the 
Spaniſh Ships he ſhould meet, Their 
Preparations were ſo. extraordinary 
great, that Sir Francis Drake ſays, in a 
Letter, the Spaniards had Proviſions 
of Bread and Wine, ſufficient to main- 
tain forty thouſand Men a whole Year. 
That theſe great Preparations were aim- 
ed at England, was diſcovered by Wal- 
fingham in the following remarkable 
Manner : He had Intelligence from 
Madrid, that Philip had told his Coun- 
cil, he had diſpatched an Expreſs to 
Rome, with a Letter writ with his own 
Hand to the Pope, acquainting him 
with the true Dcſign of his Prepara- 


tions, and aſked his Bleſſing upon it; 


which for ſome Reaſons he would not 
yet diſcloſe unto them, till the Return 
of the Courier. The Secret being thus 


* 


lodged with the Pope, Valſingban, by 
the Means of a Venetian Prieſt retain- 
ed at Rome as his Spy, got a Copy of 
the original Letter, which was ſtolen 


out of the Pope's Cabinet by a Gentle- 


man of the Bed-Chamber, who took 
the Keys out of the Pope's Pocket 
while he ſlept. | 

Admiral Drake's firſt Expedition 
was to the Port of Cadiz, where he 
burnt above a hundred Veſſels load- 
ed with Victuals and Ammunition, and 
a large Galeon of the Marquiſs of Say- 
ta Cruz, with another of Raguſa, full 
of rich Merchandize. Then return- 
ing to Cape St. Vincent, he did great 
Damage to the Inhabitants along the 
Coaſt; after which he came to the 
Mouth of the Tagus, where he in vain 
provoked the Marquiſs of Santa Cruz, 
by e and burning the Ships 
he {ound there. From thence he ſail'd 
to the Azores, and meeting in the way 
with a rich Carrack called the 87. 
Philip, returning from the Eaſt Indies, 
eaſily took her. The Proviſions and 
Stores which the Spaniards loſt at Ca- 
diz, the taking of the Galeons and Car- 
rack, and the reſt of the Damages he 
ſuſtained, obliged Philip to defer till 
the next Year the Expedition he had 
projected againſt England. There was 
another remarkable Thing which re- 
tarded this Expedition, and was the 
Contrivance of that great Stateſman 
Walfngham ; namely, he got all the 
Spaniſh Bills, that were to ſupply the 
King with Money to carry on his pre- 
parations, proteſted at Genoa. 

While Drake was acting in Europe 
againſt Spain, Cavendiſh was doing the 
ſame in America, having enter'd the South 
Sea by the Straits of Magellan. He 
plundered without Oppoſition the 


Coaſts 


the Spaniards great Damage in thoſe 
Parts. | 7 

I left, about the End of the laſt 
Year, the Earl of Leiceſter returning to 
England, after having ſet on Foot his 
Project to become 3 of the 
United Provinces, by cheriſhing Con- 
fuſion and Diſcord, Before his De- 


parture the States began to perceive his 


Deſigns, and the Orders he left when 
he went away, and which the Officers, 
his Creatures, punctually executed, ful- 
ly confirmed their Suſpicions. For 
this Reaſon they ſent Ambaſſadors to 


Elizabeth, to complain of him; but 


his Credit, and the Queen of Scots Af- 
fair, which then held the Court em- 
ploy'd, hinder'd the Ambaſſadors from 
being ſo ſpeedily diſpatch'd as they 
deſired. It even happen'd in this In- 
terval, that Stanley and York, who 
held of the Earl of Leiceſter the Go- 
vernments of Deventer, and a Port near 


Zuphen, delivered theſe two Places to 


the Duke of Parma. So the States no 
longer truſting that General, gave the 
Command of their Army to Count 
Maurice of Naſſau, the late Prince of 
Orange's ſecond Son. They did like- 
wiſe ſome other Things which plainly 
ſnewed that, having diſcover*d the 
Earl of Leiceſter's Deſigns, they would 
not ſaffer him to put them in Practice. 
In the mean while the Duke of Parma 


beſieged Sluys, and the Earl returned 


from England to raiſe the Siege, but 
had not the good Fortune to ſucceed. 


At laſt, finding he was every where 


miſtruſted, he reſolved, to execute by 
Force the Project he had formed. To 
that End, he would have made him- 
felf Maſter of ſeveral Places at once, 
in the Heart of the Country, to keep 
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Coaſts of Cbili and Peru, and did 


the reſt in Awe, But his Deſign to 
ſurprize Leyden being diſcover'd in 


Seaſon, all Correſpondence between 


him and the States entirely ceaſed. 
Whereupon the Queen was abliged to 
recal him, and fend in his Room Pere- 
grine Barty, Lord Willoughby of Ere/- 
by, but with no other Authority than 
the Command of the Englih Forces. 
Then the States appointed Count Mau- 
rice their Captain General, 5 
Mean time the King of Spain, ever 
intent upon the Project of invading. 
England, continued to make extraor- 
dinary Preparations. This Proje& was 
formed ever ſince the Queen of Scot; 
had been perſuaded to convey to him 
her Right to England, as being the on- 
iy Means to reſtore there the Catholick 
eligion. According to the received 
Maxim in the Church of Rome, that a 
Heretick is unworthy and incapable of 
enjoying a Crown, Philip II. thought 
he might juſtly claim that of England, 
as being the next Catholick Prince de- 
ſcended from the Houſe of Lancaſter. 


But that the Reader may the better 


know the Ground of his Pretenſions, 
it will be proper to caſt an Eye upon 
his Genealogy, which ſhews him ſprung 
from the two Daughters of John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, fourth Son 
of Edward III. Upoa this Deſcent 
therefore, and the Queen of Scors Con- 
veyance and Will, he had projected 
the Conqueſt of England. Elizabeth, 
not being ignorant of it, took all poſ- 
ſible Care to be ii a Poſture of D.- 
fence, and both coloured their prepar.- 
tions with divers pretences. To amuſe 
Elizabeth, Philip ſent and propoſed. 
her Mediation for a Peace between him 
and the revolted Provinces of the Ve- 
therlands. - Elizabeth perfectly knew 
| e 
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Philip's Aim, and, to amuſe him in 
her turn, accepted the Mediation, in 
Hopes the Negotiation would give her 
more Time to be prepared. She pro- 
poſed therefore to the States a Peace 
with Spain, intynating they could not 
refuſe to enter into Treaty, without 
incurring the Blame of continuing the 
War out of Obſtinacy. She promiſed 


them moreover to have their Intereſt as 


much at Heart as her own, But the 


States abſolutely refuſed to treat, know- 


ing, by frequent Experience, that ſuch 
Negotiations. were ever fatal to them. 
Nevertheleſs, ſhe ſent Plenipotentiaries 
into Flaxders, imagining the States 
would be forced, as ſhe hinted, to agree 
to her Deciſions with Spain. Three 
Months paſſed before the Place of Con- 
greſs could be ſettled, Elizabeth re- 
quired as Preliminaries, a general 
Pardon for the Confederates; t the 
Towns of the Netherlands ſhould enjoy 
all their ancient Privileges, and the old 
Alliance between England and Spain be 


renewed ; that ſome great Fund fhould 


be aſſigned her for the Payment of 
what was due from the States, and the 
Forces on both Sides be diſbanded, As 
to Religion, the Spaniards demanded, 
that it ſhould be entirely as the King 
pleaſed, ſince he did not hinder Eli- 
zabeth from ſettling it in her Domini- 
ons according to her Pleaſure. Eliza- 


beth did not inſiſt much upon this Ar- 


ticle ; whether ſhe believed every So- 
vereign to have a Right to impoſe a 
Religion upon his People, .or, to amuſe 
the Spaniard, feigned to relax, that ſhe 


might not obſtruct a Negotiation, the 
Continuance whereof could not but be 


advantageous to her, Be this as it will, 
fhe went ſo far, as to be ſatisfied, that 


ie Exercife of the Reformed Religion 


ſhould be tolerated two Years only in 
the United Provinces, As for the 
Places in her Poſſeſſion, fhe refuſed 
not to reſtore them, provided ſhe were 
reimburſed. | | 
Upon theſe mutual Demands, the 
Spaniards took Care. to delay the Con- 
cluſion of the Preliminaries, imagining 
that the Hopes of a ſpeedy Peace 
would prevent Elizabeth's Preparations 
againſt their Attacks. They refuſed to 
come to any Agreement with Reſpect 
to Religion; and as for Elizabeth's 
Charges in l the Confederates, 
they pretended they were to be balanc- 
ed by the Expences ſhe had put their 
King to. At Length, the Prepara- 
tions which were making againſt Zng- 
land in all the Spaniſb Ports, became ſo 
blick, that this feigned Negotiation 
broke off without any Succeſs, after laſt- 
ng till March the next Lear. : 
have already mentioned Pbilip's 
Pretenſions to England and Ireland. 
Ferdinand the Catholick, his Great 
Grandfather, had not ſo plauſible a 
Claim to the Kingdom of Naples and 
Navarre which he ſeized, and which 
ſtill are Part of the Span; Monarchy. 
But beſides theſe Pretenſions, Philip 
made uſe of another Thing, very proper 
to impoſe upon the World, namely, a 
great Zeal for the Reſtoration of the 
Catholick Religion in the three King- 
doms of Great Britain. By that he had 


perſuaded Pope Sixtus V. to come in- 


to the Project, the Execution whereof 
would be as well glorious as advantage- 
ous to both, but of which Philip was to 
bear the whole Charge. As for Sixtus, 
— * nothing to contribute, but what 
the Popes were wont to ſupply on 
ſuch Occaſtons, namely, Vows, Prayers, 
Anathema*s, To countenance _ 

ore 


the Invincible Armada. 


inſt Elizabeth a 
Bull, abſolving her Subjects from the 
Oath of Allegiance, and giving her 
Kingdoms to the firſt that ſhould ſeize 
them. The Bulls of Pius V. and Gre- 
gory XIII. were renewed by Cardinal 
Allen, ſent for that Purpoſe into the 
Lyw-Countries, A Cruſade was alſo 
publiſhed againſt Queen Elizabeth. 
This was the King of Spain, who was 
now ready to embrace the Pope's Of- 
fer. 

He had prepared in Portugal, at 
Naples, and in Sicily, a Fleet, called 
. It conſiſted of 
one hundred and fifty great Ships, in 
which were embarked nineteen thou- 
ſand Men, and two thouſand fix hun- 
dred and thirty. Pieces of Cannon. The 
Spaniard, the more to advance his 
Glory, and terrify his Enemies, pub- 
liſhed an Account of this Fleet in Spa- 
niſh, Latin, French, and Dutch. The 
Spaniſh Book ſoon came into the Hands 
of the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, in di- 
vers Places whereof Stripe ſaw Notes 
added by that Lord ſoon after the De- 
feat, From this Book he has inferted 
a brief Account of the Spaniſh Armada, 
in his Appendix of Original Papers. 
The Sum whereof is this, That there 
were in all 130 Ships of 57,808 Tuns, 
19,295 Soldiers, and 8,450 Mariners, 
2088 Slaves, and 2630 great Braſs 
Pieces of all Sorts, beſides 20 Caravels 
for the Service of the Army, -and 10 
Salves with ſix Oars a Piece, Queen 


the Pops thundered aga 


Elizabeth's Fleet conſiſted of not much 
above a hundred Sail. It was to be com- 
manded by the Marquis De Santa Cruz, 
but that Admiral dying whilſt the Fleet 
was equipping, the Duke of Medina- 
celi was appointed in. his Room. On 


67 
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fore the King of-Spain's Undertaking, 


the other Hand, the Duke of Parma 
had cauſed an Army of thirty thouſand 
Men one hundred and three Companies 
of Foot, and four thouſand Horſe, a- 
mong which were ſeven hundred En- 
gliſb Fugitives, commanded by Stanley 
the Earl of Meſtnoreland was alſo wit 
them ta advance towards the Coaſts of 
the Low-Countries, and prepared a great 
Number of Veſſels to tranſport them, 
in order to join the Spaniſb Fleet, and 
land in England. Moreover, the Duke 
of Cuiſe brought twelve thouſand Men 
down to the Coaſt of Normandy, who 
were to join the Spaniſh Armada as they 
went by, and land in the Weſt of Eng- 
land; but for Wantof Money, or ſome 
other Reaſon, their Deſign proved 
abortive, The Project was to ſtation 
the Fleet at the Mouth of the Thames, 
to aſſiſt the Troops who were co march 
directly to London. Elizabeth, who 
wanted not good Spies, having timely 
Notice of theſe great Preparations, pro- 
vided for the Defence ot her Kingdom 
with great Care and Diligence. She 
fitted out a conſiderable Fleet, which 
however was inferior to that of Spain, 
both in Number and Largeneſs of 
Ships, and gave the Command to 
Charles Lord Howard of Effingham 
High-Admiral of England, and very 
expert in Sea-Aﬀairs. He had for 
Vice Admirals, Drake, Hawkins, and 
Forbiſher, three of the beſt Sea-Officers 
then in the World. Theſe were order- 
ed to lie at the Channel's Mouth, and 
about the Weſtern Parts of England, 
Oa the other Hand, Henry Seymour, 
ſecond Son of the late Duke of S merſes, 
lay upon the Coaſt of Flanders, with 
forty Sail Engliſh and Dutch, to hinder 
the Prince of Parma from joining the 
Spaniſo Fleet. Moreover, Eligabeti 
Yyy hae 
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had in England an Army of forty thou- 
ſand Men, whereof three thouſand, un- 
der the Command of the Earl of Lei- 


ceſters were poſted near the Thames 


Mouth: The reſt were near the 
=—— Perſon, ready to march where 
t ſhould be deemed neceſſary. For 
the Land-ſervice there were diſpoſed 
along the Southern Coaſts twenty thou- 
ſand Men. Beſides which, two Armies 
were raiſed of choice well diſciplined 
Men, the one under the Command of 


the Earl of Leiceſter, conſiſting of a 


thouſand Horſe, and twenty two thou- 
{and Foot, which encamped at Tilbury, 
(where the Queen was pleaſed to come 
and review them, and make a very fine 
Speech to them ;) the other was under 
the Lord Hur/don, conſiſting of thirty 
faur thouſand Foot, - and two thonſand 
Horſe, to guard the Queen's Perſon, 
Upon this Emergency the City of Lon- 
don lent the Queen great Sums of Mo- 
ney. And being deſired to furniſh five 
thouſand Men, and fifteen Ships; they 
pranted ten thouſand Men, and thirty 
Ships. No Words are able to expreſs 
the great Forwardneſs of the People, in 
their zealous Love and Duty towards 
their Sovereign, at this Juncture, Be- 
{ides this, there was in each County a 
Body of Militia well armed, under 
Leaders who had Orders to join one 
another as Occaſion ſhould require. It 
is certain, there are no Trained-bands 
in the World more proper for a bold 
Action than thoſe of England. So in 
Cale the Spaniards had Janded, they 
would have mer with their Match. The 
Sta ports were fortified, particularly 
. Milferd-baven, Falmouth, Plymouth, 
Periland, the Iſle of Wight, Portſmouth, 
the Downs, and about the Thames 
Mouth, Harwicb, Yarmouth, Hull, 


% 


% 


as much as the Time would permit, and 
Signals were every where appointed to 
ſhew the Places where the Troops were 
to march. In ſhort, it was reſolved, 
that if the Spaniards made a Deſcent, 
the Country about them ſhould be laid 
Waſte, that they might have nothing to 
ſubſiſt upon but what they brought 
from the Fleet. Arthur Lord Grey, 
Sir Francis Knolles, Sir Fobn Norris, Sir 
Richard Bingbam, and Sir Roger Wil. 
liams, excellent Soldiers, were made 
Choice of to conſult about the beſt 
Way of managing the War at Land, 
This was the Courſe taken by Francis 
I. in Provence againſt Charles V. with 
Succeſs that anſwered his Expectations. 
Theſe Meaſures being taken, the Ene- 
my was expected with uncommon Ala. 
crity, though it ſhould ſeem that on 
ſuch an Occaſion every one ſhould have 

been in the utmoſt Conſternation. 
Mean while, Elizabeth was not with- 
out Uneaſineſs. The Hour ſhe had 
ever dreaded was at Length come. Her 
Crown tay at Stake, and ſhe was to de- 
fend it, without the Aſſiſtance of any 
Ally. This ſhe had always endeavour- 
ed to prevent, from the Beginning of 
her Reign, by all the Artifices her Po- 
licy could ſuggeſt, by fomenting the 
Troubles of Scotland, by making an 
Alliance with France, by feigning to 
marry the Duke of Anjou, by aſſiſting 
the Huguenots of France, and the Malc- 
contents of the Netherlands, and final- 
ly, by beheading the Queen of Scots. 
She had ſucceeded hitherto, and though 
ſurrounded with Enemies, hads found 
means to employ them at home, and 
prevent them from directly invading 
England, But the time was now come 
that her Right muſt be expoſed to the 
Chance of War. Though ſhe was ge- 
oO | ncrally 
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nerally beloved by her Subjects, ſhe 
was not 3 that there were many 
diſaffected Perſons in the Kingdom, 
and eſpecially among the Catholicks. 
Nay, ſhe had Reaſon to fear, they 


correſponded with the King of Spain, 


and favoured his Invaſion. - On the 


other Hand, ſhe was not eaſy with Re- 


ſpect to Ireland, becauſe of the Religion 
of the Triſh, and the Correſpondents 
the Pope and Philip II. had there, But 
ſhe was under a ſtill greater Concern on 
Account of Scotland. She had juſt put 
King Fames's Mother to Death by the 


Hand of the Executioner, and if that 


Prince ſhould be tranſported with the 
Deſire of Revenge, he could never have 
a fairer Opportunity, ſince it was in 
hiz Power to favour the Deſcent of the 
Spaniards, in one Extremity of the 
Kingdom, by making a Diverſion in 
the other. In a Word, if ſhe could not 
hinder” the Spaniards from landing in 
England, ſhe muſt neceſſarily hazard a 


Battle, the Country not being proper 


to prolong the War, All this was more 
than ſufficient to inſpire her with a juſt 
Dread; which however ſhe very care- 
fully concealed. If ever ſhe diſcover- 
ed Ability, it was on this impertant 
Occaſion, Far from thewing the leaſt 
Faint-heartedneſs, the encouraged her 
People by her Looks, her Reſolution, 
her Aﬀability, which made them think 
ſhe was troubled only for their Sakes ; 


and on her own Account, regardleſs 


of the Danger, Mean while, ſhe look- 
ed to every Thing with a wonderful 
Prudence, and a Preſence of Mind, 
rarely to be found in the greateſt Men, 


and which gained her the Admiration 


and Praiſes of all the World, Some 
adviſed her to put to Death, or ſend 
beyond Sea, the leading Catholicks. 


But ſhe thought it would be diſcovering 
too much Fear, - beſides that it would 
be great Injuſtice to puniſh Men upon 
bare Suſpicions. She contented herlelh 
with cauſing ſome to be arreſted, and. 
put into Cuſtody, telling them how- 
ever, it was only by Way of Precau- 
tion, which, inſtead of injuring, would 
ſcreen them fromthe Violence of their 
Enemies. | 

As for Ireland, ſhe ſent Orders to Sir 
William Fitz-Williams, who was then 
Lord Deputy; diſtinctly pointing out 
to him what Precautions he ſhould uſe 
to hinder the Jriſþ from riſing. But 
above all Things, ſhe took Care to ca- 
reſs the King of Scotland, and put him 
in Hopes of an ample Acknowledg- 
ment, if on this Occaſion he inviolably 
adhered to the Proteſtant Religion, and 
the Intereſt of Great-Britain. She re- 
preſented to him, that, in Reſpect to 
England, he was to conſider the King 
of Spain as a dangerous Competitor, 
and that the Loſs of one of the Realms 
of Great- Britain, would not fail of be- 
ing attended with the Loſs of the 
other. But her Uneaſineſs with Regard 
to Scotland was not long - lived, ſince 
ſhe had quickly the Satisfaction to hear, 
that James knowing perfectly his on 
Intereſt, had no Correſpondence with 
the King of Spain, but even ſtood upon 
his Guard for Fear of being invaded 
himſelf. 

The Duke of Medina Celi ſailed out 
of the Tagus with the Invincible Arma- 
da, the third of June, and ſteered his 
Coaſt towards the North. Within a 
few Days a Storm ariling, ſo diſperſed 
the Ships, that they could not re-join 
till they came to the Groine. This Ac- 
cident occaſioned a Report over Eu- 
rope, that the Spaniſh Fleet was en- 

tircly 
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and even took ſome of their Ships. Of 


tirely deſtroyed. Walſngham himſclf, 
Secretary of State, thought his Intelli- 
_ gence fo certain, that he writ. to the 

Ted Admiral Howard, to ſend home 
four of the largeſt Ships, there being no 
farther Danger this Year. But the Ad- 
miral-anſwered, that he could not think 
of parting with the four Ships, tho' he 
ſhould be obliged to keep them at his 
own Charge, till he had more certain 
Advice. The better to know the 


Truth, the Wind turning to the North, 


he failed with all his Fleet towards 
Spain, with Deſign to complete the 
Deſtruction of the Enemies Armada, 
which was repreſented to him as dif< 
abled. But when he approached Spain, 
he heard the Fleet had not ſuffered ſo 
much Damage as was reported, At 
the ſame Time, the Wind changing 
ro the South, he failed back to his Sta- 
rion at the Mouth of the Channel, for 
Fear with the fame Wind the Enemies 
Fleet ſhould advance towards England. 
But it was the 12th of Juby, before 
the Spaniards departed from the Groine, 
and two Days after, the Duke of Me- 
dina-· Celi ſent a Yacht to notify the 
flame to the Duke of Parma, that he 
might be ready to join him. The 
19th, the Spaniſh Fleet entered the 
Channel, and the 2oth, appeared in 
Sight of the Engliſb, who let it paſs in 
Order to follow it before the Wind. 
Camaen has inſerted in his Annals, a 
Fournal of what paſſed in the Channel 
till the Spaniards retired to the North. 
I don't think it very neceſſary to copy 
this Journal which beſides is ſomewhat 
obſcure, and gives but an imperfe& 
Idea of the Bravery and Conduct of the 
Engliſh. It will ſuffice to ſay, that 
whilſt the Spaniards were in the Chan- 
nc], the Engliſh kept cloſe to them, 


this Number were a Galleon com- 
manded by Don Pedro de Valdis, which 


was ſent to Dar/mouth, and a Ship of 


Biſcay, in which was the King's Trea- 
ſure; but the Spaniards had taken ort 


the Money, becauſe the Ship had been 


fired. 

The 23d of July, the Wind being 
in the North, the Duke of Medina- 
Celi ſtood towards the Engliſh Fleet. 
There was that Day a ſharp Engage- 
ment, _wherein the Spaniards, though 
much ſuperior in Number of Ships, 
obtained no Advantage, The Un- 
weildineſs of their Ships, and the Agi- 
lity of the Engliſh, made it eaſy for 
theſe laſt to ſtand off or on, as they ſaw 
fit, and ſoto balance the Superiority of 
their Enemies. The Trial the Spa- 
niards made on this Occaſion of the 


| Engliſh Valour and Skull in Sea-engage- 


ments, began, doubtleſs, give them 
quite another Notion of their Enter- 
prize, than they had hitherto con- 

ceived, | 
Mean while the Duke of Medina- 
Celi ſent daily Meſſengers to preſs the 
Duke of Parma to put to Sea with his 
Army. But that was not practicable, 
by Reaſon of the Engliſh and Dutch 
Ships, poſted advantageouſly to hinder 
the Junction. It was neceſſary for the 
Spaniards to approach the Coaſt of 
Flanders, to compel them to retire. 
But the 27th in the Evening, they were 
no farther than off Calais, where they 
came to an Anchor, being ſtill follow- 
ed by the Engliſb who lay within Shot. 
Here the Engliſh Fleet was joined by a 
good Number of Ships, not only of 
the Queen's, but of divers private Per- 
ſons, who had fitted out ſeveral at their 
own Expence, And now the Fleet 
| con- 
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conſiſted of one hundred and forty Ships 
of War, ſmall indeed in Compariſon 
of the Spaniſh, but however, with the 
Advantage of moving more eaſily, and 
retiring in the Ports of England in Cale 
of Neceſlity, The Duke of Parma, 
who was to fail from Dunkirk and New- 
port, was ſtill eafneſtly ſollicited by the 
Duke of Medina-Celi to put to Sea, and 
make a Deſcent in Eng/and, as it had 
been reſolved. But, beſides that the 
Ships which expected him, were not 

et withdrawn, notwithſtanding the 
ee of the Spaniſh Armada, 
many of his Mariners had deſerted, and 
his Fleet was ill provided with Victuals. 
In ſhort he could not, or would not 
embark. 

Whilſt the Spaniards lay before Ca- 
lais, the Engliſh Admiral ſent in the 
Night eight Fire-ſhips among their 
Fleet. This Sight ſtruck them with 
ſuch-a Terror, that inſtantly cutting 
their Cables, gies to Sea to avoid 
the impendin er. 
fuſion, _ Admiral Galeaſs, command- 
ed by Hugo de Moncada, having loſt 
her Rudder, floated up and dowa till 
the next Day, when ſhe was taken by 
the Exgliſb after a ſharp : ement, 
wherein Moncada was ſlain. Though 
the Spaniſh Admiral had ordered every 
Ship to return to her Station as ſoon as 
the Danger was paſt, and made a Sig- 
nal for that Purpoſe, there were but 
few that endeavoured to obey. So the 
Fleet remained diſperſed, ſome of the 
Ships being driven to the North, and 
others upon the Shallows of Flanders, 
where they were in great Danger. They 
had not only to guard againſt the Sands, 
but alſo againſt the Engliſh, who fo 
on upon them with their Cannon, 

* Spaniſh Ships were that Day 
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diſabled, and the Galleons, called St. 
Philip, and St. Matthew, (ell into the 
Hands of the Zealanders, Ar laſt, a 
North Weſt Wind driving the Fleet 
upon the Coaſt of Zealand, where the 
had very like to be loſt, the Engli 
gave over the Chace, for Fear of being 
expoſed to the ſame Danger. Happily 
for the tards, the Wind turned to 
the South Weſt very ſeaſonable, and 
freed them from _ 2 mu 
now,. perceiving the dſſibility of 
executing their et, _ reſolved 
to return Home, by failing round Scot» 
land and Ireland, and the rather, as 
ſome of their Ships had already ſteered 
that Courſe. The Engliſh Admiral ſee. 
ing them ſtand to the Northward, left 
Part of his Fleet to have an Eye upon 
the Coaſt of Flanders, and gave them 
Chace, though at a little Diſlance, till 
they were paſt Edinburgh Firth. The 
Coaſt they ſteexed gave ſome Suſpicion, 
that they were ſure of a Retreat in the 
Ports of Scotland. Whereupon the Ex- 
2/iþ Ambaſſador at King Jame;'s Court, 
made him Offers, and even ſome * 
Promiſes, which he had not Power ta 
make, and which were never perform- 


ed. ST 
Aſoby, the Queen's Ambaſſador in 
Scotland, made King James the follow- 
ing Offers; namely, the Title of a 
Duke in England, a yearly Penſion of 
000 J. a Guard to be maintained at 
the Queen's Charge, and ſome other 

Advantages. 8 
Mean while, the Spaniſb Fleet con- 
tinuing their Courſe, ſuſtained ſome 
farther. Damage by contrary Winds, 
which cauſed ſeveral of their Ships to be 
loſt on the Coaſt of Scotland and Ire- 
land. Seven hundred Soldiers and Ma- 
riners, who had eſcaped to Land in the 
Luz King 
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King of Scotland's Dominions, were ſent 
to the Duke of Parma with Elizabeth's 
Conſent, But thoſe who were ſhip- 
wrecked in Ireland, and caſt aſhore, 
were all put to the Sword, or periſhed 
by the Hands of the Executioner; the 
Lord Deputy, by whoſe Orders it was 
done, fearing they would join with the 
Rebels. At leaſt this was his Pretence 
to excuſe this Barbarityʒ. 

Of the Spaniſh Armada were taken 
and deſtroyed in July and Auguſt fifteen 
great Ships, 4791 Men, in the Fight 
| between the Engliſb and Spaniſb Navies 
in the Channel: And on the Coaſt of 
Treland in September, ſeventeen Ships, 
and 5394 Men, In all thirty two 


Ships, and 10185 Men. Upon the 


Diſappearance of this mighty Fleet, the 
following Writing was faſtened up to 
Pajquin at Rome  Pontificem mille anno- 
rum indulgentias largitarum eſſe de ple- 
niludine poteſtatis ſus, fiquis certo fibi 
indicaverit, quid fit factum de claſſe Hiſ- 
Panica, Quo abierit : in calumne ſubla- 
ta : an ad Tartara detruſa : wel in aere 


alicubi pendeat, an in aliquo mari fluc-" 


_ duet. | 

During the Time the Spaniſb Fleet 
was on the Coaſt of England, Queen 
Elizabeth herſelf appeared among the 
Land Forces, riding through their 
Ranks with the Courage of a Hero; 
and encouraged them with the follow. 
ing Speech to maintain the Honour and 
Dignity of their Queen and Country. 


* 


* 


The Authentick Speech of Queen Eliza- 

beth, to her Army encamped at 77ʃ- 
bury, under the Command of the 
Earl of Leiceſter, in the Lear 1588, 
when theſe Kingdoms were threaten- 

ed with an Invaſion from the King 
of Spain. | 5 


My Loving People! 


have been perſuaded by ſome that 
are careful of cur Safety, to take. 
Heed how we commit our ſelves to armed 
Multitudes, for Fear of Treachery ; but 
J aſſure you, I do not defire-to live to di- 
ſtruſt my faithful and loving People. 

Let Tyrants fear, I have always ſo be- 
haved myſelf, that, under God, I bave 
placed my — Strength and Safeguurd 
in the loyal Hearts and Will of my ' 
Subjects, and therefore I am come amono/k 
you, as you ſee, at this Time, not for my 
Recreation and Diſport, but bting reſelv- 
ed in the Midſt and Heat.of the Battle, to 
Jive or die among you all, to Jay down fer 
my God, and for my Kingdoms, 'and for 
my People, my Hononr, and my Blood, 
even in the Duſt. f 

Ino F have the Body. but of a weak 
and feeble Woman; but I have the 
Heart and Stomach of a King, and of a 
King of England too, and think foul 
Scorn that Parma or Spain, or any Prince 
of Europe, ſhould dare to invade the Bor- 
ders M my Realm; to which, rather than 
any Diſhonour ſhall grow by me, I my- 
felf, will tate up Arms, I myſelf will 
be ycur General, Judge, and Rewarder 
of every cne of your Virtues in the 
Field,” 27 l 


1 
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I know already, for your Farwaraneſs 


you have deſerved Rewards and Crowns, 
and We do aſſure you on the Word of a 


Prince, they. ſhall be duly paid you. In 
the mean Time my Lieutenant-General 
ſhall he in my Stead, than whom never 


Prince commanded a more noble or worthy. 


Subjeft, not doubting but by yopr Obedi- 
ence to my General, by your Concord in 
the Camp, and your Valour in the Field, 


we ſhall ſhortly have a famous Victory 


over thoſe Enemies ef God, of my King» 
doms, and. of my People. po 


' Philip II. received the News of the 
ill Succeſs of his Fleet, with an heroic 
Patience. He had ſpent three Years in 
reparing this Armada, with incredible 

pence, and when he heard of the 


Defeat, ſo contrary to his Expectation, 


thanked God it was no greater. 
This is Camden's Account. But ac- 
cording. to Anthony Coppley, a fugitive 
Gentleman in thoſe Times, when the 
News was brought to Philip being at 
Maſs. He fwore after Mefs was over 
that be would waſteland conſume his Crows 
even to the Value of 4 Candleſtick, point- 


ing at one that ſtood upon the Altar, but. 


either he would utterly ruin her Majeſty 
and England, or elſe himſelf and all 
Spain become tributary to her, | 
The Duke of Medina returned to 
Spain about the End of September with 
only ſixty Sail, out of his hundred and 
thirty, and thoſe too very much ſnat- 
tered. | wt 
Upon the Retreat of this ſo formi- 
dable a Fleet, England was filled with 


an univerſal Joy. Elizabeth ordered a 


publick Thankſgiving for this Deliver- 
ance, to be made in all the Churches of 
the Kingdom, and went herſelf to St. 


Paul's, where eleven Colours and Stand- 
ards taken from the Enemy were ſet up, 
in great Solemnity to perform the ſame 
Duty. After that, ſhe conferred on 
tre Lord Admiral a yearly Revenue, 
for Recompence of his great Service to- 
his Country, and beſtowed Penſions. on 
the wounded. For the reſt, their Re- 
wards conſiſted more in Words than in 
Deeds. | 

Sir Robert Sidney, who had been ſent 
into Scotland before the Arrival of the. 
Spaniſh Fleet, at the Time, the 9 
was afraid King Janes would think of 
being revenged, returned Home when. 
the Danger was over. He reported, 
that 8 of Scotland had teſtified 
his ſincere Attachment to the Intereſt 
of England, and the Proteſtant Reli- 


gion, he had told him, that be looked 


for no- other Favour from the Spaniards, 
than what Polyphemus promiſed Uly ſſrs, 
namely, that be ſhould be devoured the 


On the 4th of September, died the 
Earl of Leicefter... Queen Elizabeth 
was. much ſuſpected to have been too 
familiar with him.“ His Death drew 
Tears from her, who nevertheleſs or. 
dered his Goods to be ſold at a public 


Sale, for payment of the Sums ſhe had 


lent him. ; F240 * 
Robert Dudley, fifth Son of Jou Duke 
of Northumberland, died the 4th of Sey 
tember at Cornbury in Oxferdſbire, in his 
Way to Kennelworth, from whence he 
was carried to Varwict, and interred.. 
The Titles and Places he enjoyed were: 
Knight of. the Garter, and St. Michael 3. 
Privy Counſellor 3 Maſter of the Horſe, 
Steward of the Queen's Houſhold ; 
Conſtable of Windſor Caſtle 3 Chancel. 
lor of the Univerſity of Oxford ; Juſtice 
EF 7 A. 215 * 
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in Eyre of all the Foreſts South of the 


Trent, Lieutenant and Captain General 
of the Engliſh Forces, in the Netber- 


lands. s 
After the Spaniſb Fleet had left the 
Coaſt of Flanders, the Duke of Parma 


ſeeing the Enterprive blaſted, beſieged 


en-op-ſvom, where was an Exgliſb 
8 a Garriſon all of the 
ſame Nation. This Siege acquired the 
Governor great Reputation, who by a 
allant Defence, obliged the Duke at 

ngth to raiſe the Siege. 

- The Lord Willoughby, General of 
- the Engliſh, who made Sir William 
Drum Governor, though the Queen, by 
her Letters, had given the Place to 
Morgan to reward military Valour, 
knighted - Sir Francis Pere, who now 
began to grow famous, Sir Thomas 
 Knolles, Sir Nicolas” Parker, and Sir 

Fobn Pooley, for their courageous Be- 
ooo Son, 

The fame Year, ſo memorzble for 
England, was no lefs for France. The 
Dake of Guiſe, grown more powerful 
than the King, came to Paris in May, 
and by the Favour of the People, whoſe 
Idol he was, obliged the King to de- 
part, having firſt ſeen the furious Po- 
pulace -chaining the Streets, and pre- 
paring to attack his Perſon in the 
Louvre. This is what was called, The 
Barricadces of Paris, What occaſioned 
this Name was, that the Streets were 
blocked up with Hogſheads. This in- 
ſolent Action was followed by an Agree- 
ment, which the King was forced to 
make wich the Heads of the, League, 
whereby he put ſeveral Places into their 
Hands. But in December following, 
Henry perceiving himſelf ruined, if he 
did not make away with the Duke of 
Guiſe, and his Brother the Cardinal, 


cauſe d them both to be aſſaſſinated at 
Blois, where the States of the Kingdom 
were aſſembled. Thus he freed him. 
ſelf from: a preſent Danger, but it was 
only to fall into another, for this Ac- 
tion made the League, and the City of 
Paris, openly declare againſt him. 
As for Scotland, all was quiet there 
during the whole Year 1588. So long 
as the King had about him Miniſters 
and Counſeltors attached to the Intereſt 
of England, he er led an eaſy 
and peaceable Life. So the only Thing 
that treubled him this Year was his 
Marriage, which he could not accom- 
liſh, though he paſſionately wiſhed it 
imſelf. Melvil inſinuates, that Chan- 
cellor Maitland, who then managed that 
Prince's Affairs, was bribed by Eliza- 
beth : That ſhe gave Penſions to moſt 
of the Counſellors of Scotland, and that 
her Aim was to hinder the King from 
marrying. He had ſent Ambaſſadors 
(the Biſhop of St. -Andrets, and the 
Lairds of Segie and Bairnbarrow,) to 
Copenhagen, to treat of his Marriage 
with the eldeſt Daughter of Frederick 
II. but by the Artifice of his Miniſters, 
the Ambaſſadors Power was ſo limited, 
that it was impoſſible for them to con- 
clude, On the other Hand, whilſt 
this Marriage was negotiating, one 
Dubartus ; (there is Room to ſuſpect it 
ſhould be Du Bartas, a famous Poet, 
who was indeed ſent to Scotland by the 
King of Naverre, though. one cannot 
be ſure it was this very Year. Melvil 
ſays, that King Fames had this Du- 
bartus in great Eſteem, for his rare Poeſy 
ſet out in the French Tongue; which 
puts it out of all Doubt that it was Du- 


-bartus a French Poet, Servant of the 
King of Navarre) cameto Edinburgh, 


under Colour of paying his Reſpects to 
the 


<< as - 


the King, who had expreſſed ſome 
Eſteem for his Works, and propoſed 
as of himſelf, the King's Marriage 
with Catherine his Maſter's Siſter, He 
ſaid ſo many fine Things of this Lady, 
that the King by the Advice of his 
Council, ſent the Lord Tungland, Mel- 
vil's Brother, into France to ſee her, 
on Pretence of negotiating ſome Affair 
with the King her Brother. The ig 


of Denmark hearing of it, and ſeei 
moreover the limited Power of 
Scots Ambaſſadors, believed he was 
mocked, and gave his Daughter to the 
Duke of Brunſwick, Melvil aſcribes, 
not without: great Likelihood, this 
whole Intrigue to Elizabeth, and af- 
firms, it was ſhe that informed the 
King of Denmark of the Lord Tung- 
land's being ſent to the Court of Na- 
darre. EY | 

Shortly after, in the Beginning of 
the Year 1589, was diſcovered in Scot- 
land a Conſpiracy againſt the King, 
contrived by the Earls of Huntley and 
Bothwel, Son of Fohn Prior of Colding- 
ham, natural Son of Fames V. and allo 
the Earls of Arrol and Crawfurd. Their 
Deſign was to ſeize the King's Perſon, 
and.compel him-to reitore the Catholick 
Religion in Scotland; and then invade 
England, in Revenge for the Death of 
the Queen of Nets. It is ſaid, they 
were excited by Emiſſaries from Spain. 
Namely, Robert Bruce a Prieſt, and 
Chreifton, and Hayes, Jeſuits. The 
King prevented the Execution of the 
Plot by his Diligence. He purſued 


the Earl of Huntley, who had taken 
Arms, till at laſt he conſtrained him to 
yield at Diſcretion. As for Bothwell, 
he withdrew to his own Houle, where 
1 ea new Projects, which I 

* 
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ſhall ſpeak of hereafter, I return to 
the Affairs of England. 

Philip Howard Earl of Arundel, el- 
deſt Son of the late Duke of Norfolk, 
who had been three Years Priſoner-in 
the Tower, was at Jaſt brought to his 
Trial before his Peers, being accuſed 
of conſpiring againſt the Queen and 
State. Camden ſhews, he was convic- 
ted at moſt of being diſaffected to the 
Government, and too much attached 
to the Catholick Religion. He was 
accuſed of having held private and ſe- 
cret Conference and Communication of 
ſeveral Treaſons, with Allen and other 


- Popiſh Prieſts ; and having had Maſs 


ſaid for the happy Succeſs of the Spani/h 
Armada. He was however condemn- 
ed to die; but the Queen gave him 
his Life, Henry Earl of Derby was 
made Lord High-Steward of Englund 
for this Purpoſe. 


Elizabeth enjoyed now a Tranquil- 


lity, to which ſhe had been a Stranger 
ever ſince the Beginning of her Reign. 
The Queen of Scotland was no longer 


in the World, and the King her Son, 


in Expectation of one Day ſucceeding 
Elizabeth, \ ſtifled his Reſentment, or 
rather had entirely forgot the tragical 


Death of his Mother. The King of 


Spain was diſabled to make a freth At. 
tempt upon Eugland, ſince the unfor- 
tunate Succeſs of his invincible Armada. 
The Affairs of the United Provinces be- 
gan to be reſtored, by the Valour and 
prudent Conduct of Count Maurice, 
and thoſe of France were in ſuch a Si- 
tuation, that England had nothing to 
fear from that Quarter. The Duke of 
Guiſe, Elizabith's great Enemy, whs 


dead, his Son in Priſon, and the Duke 


of Mayenne wholly bent upon reyeng- 
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tons, they equipped 
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ing the Death of his Brothers. As for 
Sixtus V. though very capable of form- 


ing great Projects, he could not exe- 


cute them without the Aid of ſome Ca- 
tholick Potentate; and the King of 
Spain, on whom alone he could depend, 
was wholly engroſſed with the Thoughts 
of improving the Troubles of France. 
As for the Engliſh Catholicks, there 
was no Likelihood of their ſtirring, at a 


Time when they could not expect any 


foreign Aſſiſtance. 
In this proſperous State, Elizabeth 
having nothing to fear either at -Home 


or Abroad, had a Mind to ſkew the 


Spaniard the Engliſh could attack as 
well as defend. But as ſhe was ex- 
tremely frugal, and an Undertaking 
againſt Spain could not but be very ex- 
penſive, ſhe ſo ordered it, that Drake 
and Norris took upon them to be at 
the Charge, in Hopes of making them- 
ſelves amends by the Booty they ſhould 
meet with. So ſhe only found them 
fix Ships of War, with Leave to raiſe 
Soldiers and Sailors for the Expedi- 
tion. Drake had already tried the Spa- 


ni ards in America, and the Channel, 


and was convinced they were more 
formidable in common Opinion than 


in Reality. Wherefore, joining with 


Norris, and ſome other private Per- 
a Fleet, and em- 
barked eleven thouſand Soldiers, and 
fifteen hundred Mariners, the Hel. 
landers having alio added ſome Ships, 
the Fleet conſiſted of one hundred and 
forty fix Sail, of all Sorts. Drake com- 
mand ed at Sea, and Norris was Gene- 
ral of the Land Forces. They took 


| & with them Don Antonio, who ſtiled 
\ himſelf King of Portugal, and hoped, 


\ 
\ 


ky the Aſſiſtance of the Engliſb, to be 


ag . 


% | | 


put in Poſſeſſion of that Kingdom, 
where he pretended to have many 
Friends: 

They failed from Plymouth the 18th 
of April, and ſoon after arrived at the 
Groyne, where landing their Troops, 
they affaulted the Lower Town, and 
carried it by Storm. Then they be- 
ſieged the Upper- Town. But Norris 


F Advice that the Conde di Andra- 


was approaching with a Body of 
roops to relieve the Place, ſuddenly 
raiſed the Siege to march againſt him, 
but the Spaniſb Conde thinking proper 
to retire, he purſued him, and over- 
taking him ſlew three thouſand of his 
Men. This done, he burnt ſeveral 
Villages, and without retnrning to 
the Siege, re-embarked his Troops. 
The principal Deſign of the Engliſh 
was to exert themſelves chiefly againſt 
Portugal. kt 


Whilſt they were ſailing towards. 


the Coaſt of that Kingdom, they met 
the Earl of Zfex, who joined the Fleet 


with ſome Ships he had armed at his 


own Charge, and unknown to the 
Queen. Some Days after, they arriv- 
ed at Penicha, a little Town of Portu- 
gal, and taking it, reſtored it to Dun 
Antonio. 
ed by Land to Lisbon, Drake promiſed 
to follow with the Fleet up the Tags. 
The Army marched ſixty Miles without 


any Oppoſition, and encamping before 


Lisbon, took the Suburbs of St. Ca- 
therine. But as Drake- performed not 
his Promiſe, and the Army wanted 


Cannon and Ammunition, it was re- 


ſolved in a Council of War, to retire. 
This Reſolution was taken, becauſe 
there was no Appearance that the 
Portugueze were inclined to revolt, as 

| Don 


From thence Norris march- 
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Don Antonto had expected, and alſo be- 


cauſe there was. no News of the Suc- 
cours he had boaſted of, from the King 
of Morocco. The Army marching to- 
wards the Mouth of the Tagus met 
Drake, who had taken the Town of 
Caſcaes, and excuſed himſelf upon the 
Impoſſibility of performing his Promiſe. 
Some Days after, the Caſtle of Caſceas 
ſurrendering, it was blown up, and to 
make themſelves amends for the Charges 
of this Expedition, the Englih ſeized 
fixty Veſſels laden with Corn belong- 
ing to Hans-Towns. Then they went 
and took Vigo, which was abandoned 
by the Inhabitants, and firing 
Town returned to England. This Ex- 
pedition did ſome Damage to the King 
of Spain, but was of no Benefit to Eli- 
zabeth, and the Booty was not ſufficient. 
to pay for equipping the Fleet. Be- 
fides this, above ſix thouſand Men 
periſhed by Sickneſs. The only Ad- 
vantage reaped by the Engliſh was, that 
they were more convinced of the Weak- 
neſs of the Spaniards in their own Coun- 


The Hans-Towns made great Noife, 
on Account of the Seizure of their Ships 
in the Tagus, and ſent Ambaſſadors to 
the Queen with their Complaints. They 
were told in the firſt Place, that in the 
Patent granted by Edward III. it was 
expreſly. provided, they ſhould not im- 
port any Commodities into the Domi- 
nions of the profeſſed and open Ene- 
mies of England. Secondly, that a 
Neutrality was fo to be ordered, that in 
aſſiſting one of the Parties, the other 
ſhould not be damaged; and that it 
was a Thing well known, that warlike 
Proviſions carried to one of the con- 
tending Parties, were contraband Goods, 
and liable to Seizure, - In the third 


the 


Place, they could not juſtly complain 
of the taking their Veſſels, ſince the 
Quen had warned them not to import 
any Proviſions to Spain and Portugal, 
unleſs they would hazard their being 
ſeized by the Engliſh. 

This Affair was of little Moment 
but what paſſed in France this Year 
was much more conſiderable. The 
Step Henry III. had taken, in cauſing 
the Duke of Guiſe to be ſtabbed, ſerv- 
ed only to throw him into greater 
Trouble. His ſwearing again to the 
League in the Preſenee of the States 
before he diſmiſſed them, ſignified no- 
thing, The Leaguers, as they could 
no longer truſt to his Promiſes and 
Oaths, almoſt entirely alienated the 
whole Kingdom from him. Hence te 
ſaw himſelf forced to call the King of 
Navarre and the Huguenots to his Aſ- 


ſiſtance, and join with them againſt the 


League. It is a Thing very remark- 
able, that this Prince, who had ſworn- 


to extirpate the Haguenots, and ſolemn- 


ly declared he would never keep Pfo- 
miſe with them, ſcarce found any other 
Subjects but the Huguenots in whom he 
could confide. The Forces brought 
him by the King of Navarre, and ten- 
thouſand Switxers, two . ee nc 
ſquenets, with ſome Horſe, which 
came in Seaſon, enabled him to beſiege 
or block up Paris with an Army of 
thirty eight thouſand Men. But juſt 
as he ſaw himſelf upon the Point of 
compeiling the — to return to 
their Duty, James Llement a Facodin 
Monk ſtabbed him in the Belly with a 
Dagger, of which he died in two Days. 
Before he expired, he nominated for 
his Succeſſor the King of Navarre, Head 


of the Houſe of Bourbon, who aſſumed 


the Name of Henry IV. 
The 
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The League refuſed to acknowledge 
the new King. Nay, he ſaw himſelf 
deſerted by ſeveral great Men of the 
late King's Party, and in order to re- 
tain ſome of the Catholick Nobility, 
he was obliged ſo promiſe them, that 
he would in ſuch a Time be inſtructed 
in the Principles of the Romi _—_ 
on; that” is, would turn Catholick : 
for that was the Meaning given to theſe 
Words. Mean while he had neither 
Men nor Money, the Switzers and 
Germans who had ſerved Henry III. 
threatning to leave him, unleſs he would 
pay them their Arrears, which he was 
not able to do. In this Extremity he 
had Recourſe to Elizabeth, who gene- 
rouſly promiſed him both Men and 
Money. In Expectation of theſe Suc- 
eours he ſtood firm againſt the Duke of 
Mayenne, who had forced him into 
Normandy, and even attacked him at 
Arques, but without Sueceſs; Henry 
thought himſelf in ſuch Danger, that 
he would have taken the Advice gi- 
ven by ſome, to fly into England, if 
the Marſhal de Biron had not ſtopped 
him, At laſt the Engliſb Supplies ar- 
rived, conſiſting of four thouſand Men, 
ynder the Command of Peregrine Lord 
Willoughby, he was accompanied by Sir 
Thomas Wilford, Sir John Burroughs, 
Sir Thomas Drury, and Sir Thomas Bas- 
kervill, and had twenty two thouſand 
Pounds Sterling in Gold. With this 
Reinforcement he was able to approach 
Paris, and take one of the Suburbs of 
that City. But tffe Duke of Mayenne 
having entered with his Army, he was 
forced to retire. Mean while, the 
Duke of Mayenne had cauſed the old 
Cardinal de Bourbon to be proclaimed 
King, and himſelf had aſſumed the 
Title of Lieutenant General of the 


Crown of France. Henry leaving the 


Country about Paris, returned into 
Normandy, where he reduced ſome Pla- 
ces to his Obedience, -after which he 
ſent home the Exgliſb Forces. 3 
Though the King of Denmark had 
given his eldeſt Daughter to the Duke 
of Brunſwick, the King of Scotland 
perſiſted in his Defign to marry into 
his Family, and demanded his ſecond 
Daughter. Frederick granted his Re- 
queſt, but on Condition he ſhould 
cauſe her to be demanded by a ſolemn 
Embaſſy before the firſt Day of May, 
But he died in this Interval, leaving his 
Succeſſor under Age. This did not 
hinder James from thinking ſeriouſly of 
his Marriage with the Princeſs Anne, 
the new King's Siſter, But when he 
moved in Council the ſending of an 
Embaſſy to Copenhagen, he was told, 
he would hazard a Rupture with the 
Queen of England, if he married with- 
out conſulting her. The Authors of 
this Advice knew, Elizabeth would 
raiſe Obſtacles to the Marriage. And 
indeed, in her Anſwer to the King, ſhe 
tried to make him fenſible of ſundry 
Inconveniences if he eſpouſed the Prin- 
ceſs of Denmark; and to divert him 
from it, propoſed to him Catherine, 
the King of Navarre's Sifter, who was 
not yet come to the Crown of France, 


promiſing to ſerve him to the utmoſt 


of her Power. Elizabeth's Anſwer be- 
ing laid before the Council, there was 
not a Privy-Counſellor but what de- 
clared againſt the Daniſh Match. Fames 
was ſo vexed to be thus contradifted, 
that by Means of a truſty Servant, he 
cauſed the Inhabitants of Edinburgh to 
riſe in Arms, and threaten to tear the 
Chancellor and Privy Counſelors in 
Pieces, if the King's Marriage ok 

e 
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the Princeſs of Denmark was not con- 
cluded. Theſe Threats terrifyin the 
Council, Ambaſſadors were inflantly 
appointed to negotiate the Marriage. 
But withal Care was taken to inſert 
in their Inſtructions. a Clauſe,' which 
put them to a Stand in the very Begin- 
ning of their Negotiation, and obliged 
them to ſend home the Lord Dingual 
to demand fuller Powers, or Leave to 
return. This Lord arriving at Court 
when the Chancellor was abſent, the 
King himſelf drew the Power required 
by his Ambaſſadors, whereupon the 
Marriage was ſoon concluded, Pre- 
ſently after the new Queen was deliver- 
ed to the Ambaſſadors to be conducted 
into Scotland; but a Storm ariſing 
whilſt the was at Sea, drove her upon 
the Coaſt of Norway, where ſhe was 
forced to land, The Wind continued 
ſo long contrary, that James, impa- 
tient to ſee his Bride, could not ſtay till 
it changed. So, imbarking in a ſmall 
Veſſel, he went to his Queen, and 
paſs'd the whole Winter in Norway 
and Denmark, from whence he return- 
ed not to Scotland till May the next 
Year, bringing his Queen with him. 
This Year, on February 4. a new 
Parliament met at Weſtminſter, which 
was diſſolved March 29. The Tempo- 
rality granted the Queen two Subſidies, 
of 2 5. 8 d. in the Pound, and four 
fifteenths, and a Tenth beſides. The 
Clergy gave two Subſidies of 6 5. in 
the Pound, to be paid yearly by two 
Shillings in the Pound, In this Parlia- 
ment it was enacted, 1. That no Perſon, 


except the Party grieved, ſhall be re- 


ceived to inform or ſue upon any pe- 
nal Statute. © 2. Fhat no Perſon, or 


Body politick or corporate, which hath _ 
Election or Voice, in the Nomination 


70 


King of Scotl.- 
peaceable, in Expectation af the noble 


— 
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and Choice ef any Fellow, Scholar, or 
any Perſon in any Church, College, 


School, Hoſpital, or other Society, 


ſhall take any Reward, directly or in- 
directly for his Vote : Nor for Pre- 
ſentation or Collation to any Benefice 
or Dignity. . 3. That no Perſon ſhall 
build, maintain, or uphold any Cot- 
tage, unleſs he lays to it four Acres of 


Ground at Heaſt, The Penalty of 


building one is 10 J. and for uphold- 


ing it 40 s, a Month. This Year died 
Frances, Counteſs of Suſſex, and Siſter 


to Sir Henry Sidney; Foundreſs of Sid- 
ney-Sufſex College in Cambridge, About 
the ſame Time alſo died Sir Falter 
Mildmay, Chancellor and Under-Trea- 
ſurer of the Exchequer, and Founder of 


Emanuel College in the foreſaid Uni- 


- 


verſity. WP; Tg 
The Tranquillity enjoyed by Eliza- 


beth was liable to be diſturbed only fibm 


Spain. France was not in a Condition 
to create her any Uneaſineſs, and the 
thought only of living 


Succeſſion that was to come to him. 


Philip II. was therefore the ſole Enemy 
. Elizabeth had to fear, But to ſecure 


herſelf from all Surprize, ſhe tock the 


- moſt juſt, though expenſive Precay- 
tions. She had always a good Fleet 


ready to put to Sea at the firſt Notice. 


The fortified Towns and Sea- ports were 
likewiſe in good Condition, and this 


coſt her as much as if ſhe had en In 
actual War with Spain. But ſhe 10 


plied all by her good Economy, ex- 


pending no Money but what was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. This diſpleaſed her 


hungry Courtiers, who would have 


been very glad ſhe had been a little 
more — But though ſhe knew 


herſelf taxed with Avarice, ſhe * 
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not proper to alter her Conduct. She 
thereby avoided being troubleſome to 
the Parliament, and when ſhe wanted 
an extraordinary Aid, was ſure to find 


a ready Compliance in the Houſe of 


Commons, without any Murmurs among 
the People. This Advantage out- 
weighed the Satisfaction of being called 
liberal by her Courtiers. Beſides, ſhe 


was perſuaded that what was armed. 


Avarice in her, was only good CEco- 
nomy. The Truth is, with the uſual 
Revenues of the Crown, ſhe found Means 
to ſupply the Expences of her Houl- 
hold, mai ntain a Fleet, pay the pub- 
lick Debts, and aſſiſt her Neighbours 
in their Diſtreſs, which none of her 
Predeceſſors had ever done. On the 
contrary, moſt of them, by their miſ- 
taken Bounties, had ruined their Sub- 
jects for the Pleaſure of enriching a 
ſmall Number of Courtiers. Beſides, 
Elizabeth had a particular Reaſon to 
ſpare the Purſes of her Subjects, in or- 
der to gain their Affection, the ſtrongeſt 
Support of her Throne. Wherefore, 
one of the chief Objects of her Care 


was a due Management of her Trea- 


ſury, with Intent to be always ahle to 
withſtand the Attacks of her Enemies 
both at Home and Abroad. Her In- 
ſpection in the Year 1590 into the Cuſ- 

toms, notwithſtanding the Endeavours 
that were ufed to divert her from it, oc- 
cCaſioned her raifing them from four- 

teen thouſand Pounds a Year (at which 
Sum they were farmed by Sir Thomas 
Smith) to forty two thouſand, and at 


laſt to fifty thouſand. But her great 


CEconomy hindered her not from part- 
ing with her Money when it was neceſ- 
fary. Though, in the two foregoing 
Fears ſhe had lent about two hundred 


thouſand Crowns to the King of France, 


"" 


ſhe ſupplied bim with ſixty thouſand 
more, becauſe ſhe plainly ſaw of what 


Conſequence the Ruin of that Prince 


might be to England. Moreover, the 
Garriſons of the Briel and- Fluſhing, be- 
ſides the three thouſand Men maintain- 
ed by her in the Low-Countries, coſt her 
yearly above four hundred thouſand Flo. 
rins, becauſe ſhe was forced to advance 
the Money till the States ſhould be able 
to repay her. In fine, ſhe paid alſo 
conſiderable Penſions to ſeveral Per- 


ſons of the Court of Scotland, whoſe ' 


Buſineſs it was to acquaint her with all 
that paſſed there, and to keep the King 


well affected to England, as he had 


been for ſome Time. 
Whilſt Elizabeth enjoyed ſome Tran- 
quillity, France was troubled with the 
Wars between the King and the League. 
In March the King 
of Zum againſt the e of Mayenne, 
after which he inveſted Paris, and even 
took the Suburbs. That great City 
was now reduced to Extremity, when 
the Duke of Parma arrived from the 
Netherlands, and forced the King to 
raiſe the Blockade. That done, he re- 
turned without the King's being able 
to oblige him to fight. 

On the other Hand, in the Duke of 


Parma's Abſence, Count Maurice, who 


had already taken Breda by Surprize, 
made ſome farther Progreſs, which 
helped to put the Affairs of the United 
Provinces ta a better Situation than be- 
fore. 

This ſame Year the Duke of Mer- 
caur, of the Houſe of Lorrain, became 
Maſter of Bretagne by the Aſſiſtance of 
the Spaniards, who took Hennebond 
and Blavet. This Affair diſturbed Eli- 
zabeth, who did not care to have the 
Spaniards ſo near her, eſpecially as 
y | Philip 


ained the Battle. 
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Philip II. might claim Bretagne for his 
Daughter the Infanta 1/abe/la, whoſe 
Mother was Daughter of Henry II. 

Sir Francis Walfingham Secretary of 
State, who had long ſerved. the Queen 


with great Zeal and Ability, died this 


Year, ſo poor, that he was buried pri- 
vately to ſave Charges. Thomas Ran- 
dolpb, whom I have frequently men- 
tioned, and who had been employed in 
ſeveral Embaſſies, particularly in Scot- 
land, ſoon followed Valſingban. 

The Civil Wars of France were then 


the moſt material Affair of Europe. It 


could no longer be doubted, that Phi- 
lip II. was thinking either to diſmem- 
ber that Kingdom, or to procure it for 
his Daughter Jabella, Grand-daughter 
to Henry II, notwithſtanding the Sa- 
lick Law. Sixtus V. favoured the Pro- 
ject to the utmoſt of his Power, under 
Colour of hindering a Heretick from 
being acknowledged King of France. 
If this Deſign was not executed, it 
muſt be wholly aſcribed to the Duke of 
Mayenne's Jealouſy, who did not intend 
to labour for others. Mean while Hen- 
ry IV. was extremely embaraſſed. The 
Forces of the Huguenots alone were not 
ſufficient to enable him to ſurmount all 
Obſtacles, ſince he had no leſs to do 
than to conquer the whole Kingdom of 
France, and the Catholick Nobles in 
his Army ſerved him with Reluctance. 
Nay, they had required him, in Re- 
turn for their Service, to be inſtructed, 
and in ſuch Manner, that this Inſtru- 


ction ſnould produce in him a Change 


of Religion. In. this preſſing Neceſfi - 
ty, he could not be without foreign 
Succours, and theſe Succours could be 
had only from Germany or England. It 
was viſibly the Intereit of Elizabetb 
and the Proteſtant Princes to ſupport 


Henry, not to ſee the King of Spain's 
Power increaſed by the Acquiſition of 
France; but however it was not eaſy to 
perſuade them, that they ought to em- 
ploy all their Forces.to maintain a War 
of which Henry was to reap all the Be- 
nefit, They were very ready to ſupply 
him with Troops, but not to pay them. 
It was his Buſineſs to find Money. E- 
lizabeth plainly perceived, of what 
Conſequence it was to her to preſerve 
France; but expected that the Succours 
ſhe gave the King, ſhould be employ'd 
in driving the Spaniards out of the ma- 
ritime Provinces of Bretagne, Norman- 
dy, and Picardy, for that was what 
moſt nearly concerned her. It was the 
King's Intereſt, on the contrary, to ex- 
pel his Enemies from the Centre of the 
Kingdom, before he thought of at- 
tacking them on the Borders, and the. 
more, as he thereby put Elizabeth un- 
der a continual Neceſlity of aſſiſting. 
him. However to receive Aid from. 


England, he was to promiſe what Zli- 


zabeth required. They agreed there- 
fore upon a Treaty, whereby Elizabeth 
ingaged to ſend three thouſand Men 
into Bretagne and Picardy, to hinder 
the Spaniards from ſettling in thoſe 
Provinces, on Condition ſhe ſhould be 
re- paid within a Year all her Charges 
in railing and keeping the Troops. 
Henry conſented to every Thing, not 
to delay the Negotiation, though he 
was fully convinced of the Impoſſibi- 
lity of performing his Promiſe by the 
Time appointed. Preſently after, the 
three thouſand Exgliſb paſſed, part in- 


ta Bretagne, under the Conduct of 


Norris, and part into Picardy under 
the Command of Sir Roger Williams. 
At the fame Time, Henry had nego- 
tiated in Germany, a Levy of eleven 
thouſanck 
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. thouſand Men, by Means of the E- 
lector of Brandenburgb, and Caſim ire 
the Prince Palatine: But this Supply 
not ſufficing, he ſent and demanded a 
ſecond from Elizabeth, and to obtain 
it more eaſily, he gave her to under- 
ſtand, that with this Reinſorcement he 


ſhould be able to undertake the Siege of 


Roan. Elizabeth's great Deſire to keep 


the Maritime Towns of France out of 


the Power of the Leaguers, cauſed her 
to fall into this Snare. She made there- 
fore with Henry a new Treaty, where- 
by ſhe engaged to ſupply him with four 
thouſand Men more, and pay them 
two Months; imagining, that Time 
was ſufficient for the Siege of Roan. 
When theſe Supplies were ready, ſhe 

ave the Command to the Earl of E/- 
= a young Nobleman, who had 
much of her Favour, and for whom it 
was believed, ſhe felt ſomething more 
than a barc- Eſteem, though ſhe was 
then. fifty eight Years of Age. The 
Earl cf Eſer, greedy of Glory, de- 
parted from England full of Hopes of 
| Jignalizing himſelf at the Siege of Ro- 
an, but at his Arrival in France, found 
the Siege had not been ſo much as 
thought off: That the King was em- 
ployed before Noyor, and intended to 
ſend the Engliſh Forces into Champaign. 
Whereupon he returned into England, 
having firſt given the King his Parole 
of Honour, to come and join him, as 


- . Joon as the Siege of Roan ſhould be un- 


. dertaken. He left his Troops in France 
under the Command of Sir Roger Wil. 
liams. 

Elixabeth was extremely offended to 
be thus impoſed on. She writ to Hen- 
ry, that ſince he broke his Word, he 
might for the future proceed without 
der Aſſiſtance, and that ſhe intended to 


recall all her Troops, unleſs he imme. 
diately perform*d his Promiſe. El;- 


Zabeth's Letter embaraſſed Henry ex- 


ceedingly. He had certain Advice 
that the Duke of Parma was pre ring 
to return into France, and, in ſuch a 
Juncture, the recalling of the Exgliſb 
Forces would have been very unſeaſon- 
able. He was forced therefore in or- 
der to ſatisfy Elizabeib, to cauſe Roan 
to be inveſted by the Marſhal de Biron. 
But he took a freſh Occaſion from 
thence to demand of Elizabeth, a new 
Supply of five thouſand Men, on Pre- 
tence, that the Troops already ſent 
were extremely diminiſhed hy Sickneſs 
and Deſertion. At the ſame Time, the 
Earl of Eſſex, knowing Roan was inveſt- 
ed, went over to the Siege, contrary 
to the Queen's expreſs Orders ; ſuppo- 
ſing that ſince he had given the King 
his Parole, nothing could free him 
from his Engagement. Elizabeth was 


ſo diſpleaſed with the King and the 


Earl, that ſhe returned a very rough 


Anſwer to the French Ambaſſador, who 


preſſed her for the five thouſand Men, 
demanded by the King his Maſter, and 


left him no Hopes of obtaining them. 


At the ſame Time, ſhe diſpatched Sir 
Thomas Leyton, the Earl of Eſex's Un- 
cle, with an expreſs Order to him, in- 
ſtantly to return, if he would not be en- 


tirely diſgraced. Mean while, Henry 


hearing the Duke of Parma was de- 
parted from Bruſſels about the End of 
November, repaired to his Army before 
Roan, to carry on the Siege, hoping to 
take the City before the Duke of Par- 
ma's Arrival. Shortly after, he ſent 


Du Pleſſis Mornay to Elizabeth, to try 
to obtain the deſired Supply. 
Dua Pleſis, accompanied with the 
Ambaſſador in ordinary, being — 
te 


= 
— 


ted to Audience; and telling the Queen 
his Buſineſs, ſhe plainly anſwered, ſhe 
would not be the French King's Dupe 3 
neither would ſhe for the future concern 
herſelf any more with his Affairs, nor 


| was he to expect any other Aſſiſtance . 


from her than her Prayers: That he 
had demanded a ſpeedy | 
Siege of Roan, which ſhe had accord- 
ingly ſent him; but inſtead of executing 
their Treaty, he had loſt his Time be- 
fore Noyon, and ſuffered the Engii/b 
Troops to decay, whilſt he was making 
War in Champagne : That he had given 
the Duke of Parma four Months to pre- 
pare, and then, a ſpeedy Supply was 
deſired of her, which would not have 
been wanted, had Things been done in 
Time. To this ſhe added great Threats 
againſt the Earl of Eſſex, ſaying, he 
would have it thought he ruled in Eng- 
land, but nothing was more fxlſe, and 
ſhe would make him the moſt pitiful 
Fellow in the Kingdom; that inſtead of 
ſending freſh Troops into France, ſhe 
was determined to recal thoſe that were 
there. Then pretending to be indiſpo- 
ſed, ſhe deſired the Ambaſſadors to be 
contented with this ſhort Audience, 
hardly giving Du Pleſis Time to return 
any Anſwer to her Complaints. But he 
had taken Care beforehand, and prepa- 
red a Memorial which he would have 
preſented her, but ſhe bid him give it 
to the Lord Treaſurer, In ſhort, Du 
Pleſſis returned, without obtaining any 
Thing, and the Earl of Eſſex was for- 
ced to go back to England, where he 
found Means to appeaſe the Queen. 
Mean while, the Duke of Parma ha- 


ving entered France, and being joined 


by the Duke of Mayenne, and the young 
Duke of Guiſe, who had eſcaped out of 


Priſon, raiſed the Siege of Roan, Hen- 


70 


Aid for the 


and ſo | 
off his honeſt School-maſter's Noſe as 
he embraced him, under Colour of re- 
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ry ly: percniv's by Elizaberb's Con- 
duct, . ſhe would not ſulfer-herſelf to be 
amus'd by his Artifices, and for Fear of 
looſing ſo neceſſary an Aſſfiſtance, la- 
boured ſo effectually to be reconcil'd to 
her, that at laſt ſhe ſent him two, thou- 
ſand freſh Men; but *twas not till after 
the raiſing of the Siege. 


Now to our Writers of Eccleſiaſtical 
Affairs I would more willingly leave the 
fanatical Madneſs, or rather blaſphe- 
mous Impieties of William Hacket, that 
broke out at this Time in England; but 


leſt I ſhould be accus'd of Partiality, in 


not mentioning ſo notorious an Affair, 
or ſeem to favour his Enthuſiaſm, 1 
give you what Camden relates 
him, which is as follows: | 
This Hacket was a Man of vulgar 
Sort, born at Oundle, in the County of 
Northampton, unlearn'd, inſolent, fierce, 
eager upon Revenge, that he bit 


newing their Love, and like a Dog de- 
ſtroy d it in his Preſence while he pray d 


him to reſtore it to him, and that it 


might be ſew'd on whilſt the Wound 


was freſh: And ſo. averſe he was from 


all Piety, that the heavenly Doctrine 


which he heard at Sermons, he repeated 


among hisdrinking Companions at their 
Cups to be derided. terwards when 
he had riotouſly waſted his Eſtate, which 
he had with his Wife a Widow, he 
ſuddenly took upon him the Perſon of 
admirable Sanctity, ſpent all his Time 
in hearing of Sermons, and learning 
the Scriptures : But above all Things, 
he pour'd forth his Prayers with an ad- 
mirable and ſtrange Kind of Fervour, 
falling upon his Face, being in a Man- 
ner wrapt into an Extaſy, * | 

4 C lating 


_- 
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lating as it were with God. But one of 
Mis Followers who was more quick of 
Uigerfmiding than the reſt, he alie- 
nated from him by à certain Form of 
Prayer which was familiar unto him. 


For whereas all Men are deſirous tocall 


upon God, to implore his Preſence, he 
only was accuſtom'd to pray unto God, 
that he would abſent and withdraw him- 
ſelf froni the Congregation of them 


that were praying, which though his 


Auditors did impute to a certain Exgeſs 
of Humility, yet might it.be a Phraſe 
altogether Satanical, diftated by the 
Devil which poſſeſſed. him. Alſo by 
counterfeiting I know not what Revela- 
tions made unto him from Heaven, and 
an extraordinary Calling, he inſinuated 
himſelf into certain N 
with a burning Zeal he endeavoured to 
bring. inte England the Preſbyterial Di- 
ſcipline of the Church of Geneva, a- 


mong whom was WH; tene filly cra- 


7 
on 


zy Miniſter, and a temner of Ma- 
giſtrates. © By this Więginton's Means he 
came acquainted with Edward Coppin- 
ger, a Gentleman of good Repute, who 
had perſuaded firft himſelf, and then 
Atherington, a great Follower of that 
Difcipline, that he was extraordinarily 
called by God fer the Good of the 
Church, and that a Means was reveal'd 
unto him from Heaven, to draw the 
Queen and Council to better Mind, 


Which is as follows: To admoniſh the 


Diſcipline of Gent ua, he himſelf being 
already taught by ſome Miniſters, that 
God daily raifeth up extraordinary La- 
bourers in his Church. And this he 
goyfully imparted to Hacker, who by a 
counterfeit Holineſs inceſſantly and 
molt ſervently praying ex tempore, faſt- 
ing upon the Lord's Day, often boaſt. 
ng that he had been buffeted by Satan 


* 


ivines, which 


& rn. 


and by counterfeit Revelations, and of. 
ten Conferences with God, which with 
moſt vehement and direful Vows by the 
Salvation and Damnation of his Soul, 
he ſwore to be moſt true, found ſuch 


Credit with theſe two, that they belie- 
ved and affirm'd him to be the moſt be- 


loved of God, and greater than Moſes 
or St. John. And himſelf openly 
pretended that he was a Prophet of 
God's Vengeance whereſoever Mercy is 
rejected, propheſying that from thence- 
forth there ſhould be no more Popes, 
and that England ſhould this Year be 
moſt grievouſly afflicted with Famine, 
Peſtilence and War, except the Diſci- 
pline of the Lord and Reformation were 
admitted. To bring in this therefore 
they conſpired, as was found by their 
own Letters, to accuſe the Archbiſhop 
of -Canterbary, and the Lord Chancel- 
lor of Treaſon; who oppos*'d themſelves 
againſt Innovators, to kill them. and 
ſome others, if they ſhould give Sen- 
ence in the Star Chamber, againſt the 
Miniſters which were Innovators, to ſtir 
up the People to a Rebellion, by printed 
Rhymes, which amongſt other Things 
was affirmed, That it was lawful for a 
true Chriſtian, though a Country Peaſant, 


to inform Kings how to ſway the Seepter, 
and depoſe the Queen bes ſelf, unlefs ſhe 


would advance a Reformation. That 
Hacket boil'd with cruel Hatred againſt 
the Queen, appear'd even by this, That 


he had often given out, that ſhe had for- 
feited her Title to the Crown, and had 
- furiouſly defaced her Arms and Picture 


drawn on a Table, ſtriking his Dagger 


- thorough her Breaſt; and no wonder, 


for now he had perſuaded himſelf, that 
he was ordain'd of God to be King of 


Europe, and could not brook a Conſort, 


and he perſuaded Coppinger and Ar- 
| thington 


elſe, rejected the Men. 


took , themſelves Big 
whom lying in his Bed, 


. 2 n 


thington that they were inſpired not 
only with a prophetical, but even with 
an angelical Spirit, Who being now 
full of Spirit, as they thought, * 
form'd all Obedience unto him as their 
King, ordain'd by God, endeavoured 
to raiſe a Rebellion, And therefore, in 
the Month of Fuly, they came to a No- 
bleman, to whom they offered the high - 
eſt Command under the Queen, and de- 
dicated unto him Hactet's Life deſcri- 
bed together with Aribington's Prophe- 
cy; but he being buly about N 

Not long at- 
ter they made known to Viggin tan that 


Chriſt had appeared unto them the 


Night before, not with that Body 
where with he dwelleth in the Heavens, 
but with a principal Spirit, wherein he 
inhabited in Hacket more fully than in 
any other, and that Hacket was that ve- 
ry Angel which was to come before the 
laſt Day with Fan and Sheephook, to 
feparate the Goats from the Sheep; and 
that he ſhould tread down Satan under 
his Feet, and quite ſubvert the Kingdom 
of Antichriſt. From Wigginton they be- 
ket, near to 
they caſt them- 
ſelves. proſtrate on the Ground, and 
poured forth moſt fervent Prayer. Hac- 


ket aroſe, and joined himſelf with them, 
praying fervently with many Words, 
that the Spirit would direct them to 


God's Glory, and then went to Bed a- 

ain, 
0 Soon after, Aribington admoniſhed 
Coppinger to anoint the King with the 
Holy Ghoſt, in the Name of the Lord 
Feſus Chriſt. Coppinger with all Low- 
lineſs kiſſing the Floor thrice, and bend- 
ing his Knee with all Reverence came 
unto Hacket, who ſetting him aſide, 


ſaying, You need not anoint me, for the 
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bey my Commands, Go and tell through 


the City that Jeſus Chriſt is come with © 


his Fan in his Hand to judge the World. 
Z any aſt where be is, ſhew bim the 
lace ; and if they will not believe, let 


them come and kill me if they can. As © 
it is moſt certain God is in Heaven, ſo 


it is no leſs true that Chriſt is now come 
to judge. Scarce had he ſpoke the 
Word, but preſently they ruſhed forth, 
crying through the Streets that Chriſt 
waSxome, and the ref} of the. Things 
which he had commanded them ; and 
oftentimes redoubling with .a loud 
Voice, Repent, Repent, until they were 
come to the principal Street of the Ci- 
ty; where by Reaſon of the Concourſe 
of People they climb'd into a Cart; and 
partly by the Help of their Memories, 


and alſo out of a Writing, proclaim'd, . 


That Hacket in a glorious Body parti- 


cipated with Chriſt by his principal 


Spirit, and was now at Hand with his 


Fan to propagate the Goſpel throughout 


Europe, and to eſtabliſh the Diſcipline 


and Commonwealth in England: That 
they were two Prophets, the one of 
Mercy, the other of Judgment, as Co- 


adjutors in ſo great a Work. And theſe 


Things they affirm'd upon the Salvation 
of their Souls to be moſt true. 
They added alſo, that Hacket was the 
higheſt and ſupreme Monarch, and that 
all the Kings of Europe did hold their 
Kingdoms of him as Vaſſals, that he a- 
lone was to be obey'd, and the Queen to 
be depos'd. Laſtly, they curſed the 
Archbiſhop and the Chancellor to the 
Pit of Hell, as Oppoſers of the ſincere 
Religion. When they could not for 
the great Concourſe of People go for- 
ward to the other Parts of the City to 
proclaim theſe Things, and were _ 


S- 
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and grinning ſaid, Doft thou repay me 


viſed by their Friends to withdraw, they 
returned back to Hacket's Lodging. 
Scdon after they were apprehended ; 
but they behaved themſelves ſo con- 
temptuouſly againſt the Queen's Coun- 
cil, that they would not reverence them, 
and ſpoke moſt impudently, ſaying, 
that they were above all Magiſtrates. 
Hacket being afterwards indicted of 
Treaſon, confeſſed himſelf guilty, and 
by his blaſphemous Anſwers ſtruck the 
Auditors into Horror and Aſtoniſh- 
ment, peradventure craftily to draw 
the Judges into Opinion that he was 
mad, whereas notwithſtanding by his 
other Geſture, and certain ſet Gravity, 
he gave no Shew of a Madman. Be- 
ing condemned, he was laid upon an 
' Hurdle, and drawn to the chief Streets 
of the City, inceſſantly roaring out 
with a dreadſul Voice, Jebovab Meſfas ! 
Febovah Meſhias, behold the Heaven o- 
pen, bebold the Son of the moſt bigh de- 
ſcending down to deliver me. At the 
Gallows, being admoniſhed to acknow- 
ledge his Sin againſt God and the 
Queen, the execrable Wretch inveying 
moſt contumeliouſly againſt the Queen, 
-cryed out with a+ piercing Voice, O hea- 
wvenly God, Almighty Jebovab, Alpha 
and Omega, Lord of Lords, King o 
Kings, God everlaſting, Thou knoweſft 
that I am the true Fehovah whom thou 
haſt ſent. Shew ſome Miracle out of the 
Clouds to convert thoſe Infidels, and take 
me from my Enemies, If not, I will ſet 
the Heavens on fire, and with theſe 
Hands pluck thee out of thy Throne, And 
other Speeches he uſed more blaſphe- 
mous. Turning to the Hangman as he 
was putting the Rope to him, he ſaid, 
Thou Baſtard witl thou hang Hacket thy 
King? Having the Rope about his 
Neck, he lift up his Eyes to Heaven 


—— 


9 


this for a Kingdom heftow'd ? I am come 
to revenge it. bs 

Theſe Things as he was uttering forth 
with a blaſphemous Mouth, his Wind- 
pipe was broken with the Halter, the 
People crying out to have the impious 
Villain preſently cut down, which ac- 
cording to the Sentence of his Judg- 
ment was done, his Bowels taken out, 
and then he was quartered. Thus doth 
the Enemy of Mankind bewitch thoſe 
whom he findeth to diſſemble Sancttity, 
and not willing to be wiſe to Sobriety. 
Coppinger ſoon after ſtarv'd himſelf in 
Priſon by voluntaly Faſting. Arthing- 
ton being reſery*d to Penitence, ſeriouſly 
repented, ſetting forth a Book thereof, 


Whilſt theſe Things were tranſacting 
the late Duke of Nerfo/#s Son, was 
gone with ſix Men of War to the Azo- 
res, to wait for the Spaniſh Plate Fleet, 
homeward bound from America. Ha- 
ving ſtayed fix Months in the Iſle of 
Flores, he was himſelf almoſt ſurpriz'd 
by Alphonſo Baſſanio, who was ſent to 
convoy home the Fleet, with fifty three 
Ships of War. He had the good For- 
tune toeſcape the Danger, by a timely 


F Retreat, but one of his Ships that was 


not ſpeedy enough, ' was taken by the 
Spaniards aſter a ſharp Engagement. 


The Engliſb made themſelves ample A- 
mends for this Loſs, by ſeveral Prizes, 


and particularly by taking a Ship richly 


laden, bound for the Weſt Indies, in 
which, *tis ſaid, they found two and 
twenty thouſand Indulgences for the 
Spaniards of America. 4 

This Year the Queen publiſhed two 
Proclamations, the firſt of which pro- 
hibited the carrying = Saint ſtores 
or proviſions into the King of Spain's 
6 Dominions. 


— 


in Bye 
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Dominions. The ſecond, publiſhed in 
October, expreſly forbid the harbouring 
any Perſon who ſhould come from the 
Engliſh Seminaries, at Rome, or Rheims, 
or from a third, lately founded by the 
King of Spain at Valladolid. 

In the Year 1593, March 26, the 
Queen granted a Commiſſion to thirty 
four Perſons, to ſearch and find out all 
ſuſpicious Perſons, as well Engliſh as 
Strangers, that had ſince the 31ſt of 
the Queen, come, or ſhould hereafter 
repair into the Kingdom from beyond 
Sea; and alfo thoſe that wilfully ab- 
ſtained from reſorting to Church, or 


deſpiſed and contemned the Laws made 
pings or carrying the Coin out of the 
85 
Sir 
gland, and was ſucceeded by 
Lord-Keeper. The 3d of the ſame 


in that Behalf; and finally, all thoſe 
that were guilty of counterfeiting, clip- 
om. Novemb. 20, ' 1591, died 
gopber Hatton, Lord Chancel- 

Sir Je Fac 
ir Fobn Puckering, who was made only 
Month, Bren O Royrke, Lord of Bren 
O Royrke in Ireland, was executed at 


Tyburn for Treaſon, . 


The War which was continued in 
France, made Elizabeth - very uneaſy, 
becauſe the Spaniards had got footing 


tagne, from whence they might 
readily make ſome Attempt upon Eng- 
land. Henry perfectly knowing her ex- 
treme Deſire to diſlodge them from 
that Poſt, demanded a farther Aid to 
carry the War into that Province. Tho? 
Elizabeth had experienced; that ſhe 


could not much rely on his Word, becauſe 


it was not always in his Power to make 
War here he pleaſed, ſhe concluded 


with him a new Treaty to this Effect : 


That ſhe ſhould furniſh him with four 

thouſand Men, ſome Pieces of Ord- 

nance, and a certain Quantity of Am- 
J3 | 


Parma was 


munition: That he ſhould add to the 


Engliſh Troops four thouſand Foot, 
and a thouſand Horſe, and this Army 
be employed to recover Bretagne : Thac 
he ſhould within a Year repay all her 
Charges: That he ſhould not make 
Peace with the Leaguers, till they 
promiſed to aſſiſt him in driving the 
Spaniards out of the Kingdom: Thar 
England ſhould be expreſly included in 
the Peace he ſhould make with Spain. 


EKlizabeib ſincerely performed her En- 
gagement, and ſent four thouſand Men 


into Bretagne, under the Command ot 


Norris, who had been called Home to 


inform the Queen of the State of At- 
fairs in Bretagne. But Henry, inſtead 
—_— his — with the on Nady 
carrying t ar into Bretagne, 
ordered hin to ſerve in Newendy ; 
Whether he was moſt preſs'd in thoſe 
Parts, or had made the Treaty only 
to amuſe the Queen is uncertain, How- 
ever this. be, Elizabeth reſented it ex- 
tremely to be again deceived, She of- 
ten writ to the King, complaining of 
his Proceedings, but to no Purpoſe. 
In her Anger, ſhe was going to recall 
all her Troops; but hearing the Duke of 
preparing to make a third 
Expedition in France, facrificed her Re- 
ſentment to the Good of that King- 
dom, which was in ſeme Meaſure her 
own. Indeed the Duke of Parma was 
upon the Point of re-entring France ; 
but Death, which ſeized him at the 
ſame Time, "freed Henry as well as El- 
255715 from tneir Uneaſineſs. 

Scotland was then diſturbed by Both- 
well, who made this Year a freſh At- 
to become Maſter of the King's 
Perfon. As his 'Defgn was diſcovered 
before it could be executed, he was 
forced to fly into England. Elizabeth 
4 D N being 


- 
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being informed of it, writ to the King, 
that ſhe would cauſe thoſe who had 
harbdured the Fugitive to be ſeverely 
puniſhed. And yet,-when Fames ſent 


and required her to deliver him up, 


purſuant to their Treaty, ſhe evaded 
his demand, being well pleaſed to 


keep that Prince always in a Sort of 


Uneaſineſs which ſhould oblige him to 
regard her. | 

The Riches brought by the Spaniſb 
Fleets from the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, 
were a continual Allurement to the 
Engliſh, who attempted almoſt every 


Tear to take them. Sir Walter Raleigh, 


- with that Deſign, yoann, e Year 


with fifteen Sail, met near the Azores 
a ſeven decked Carrack, one hundred 


and fixty five Foot long, moſt richly 


laden, which he took without much 


Difficulty. This Prize made him ſome 
amends for his Charges, in fitting out 
his Fleet. But the contrary Winds 
hindered him from executing a more 
important Enterprize projected againſt 
America. 

There was a Sort of Prodigy this 
Summer at London : The Thames was 
ſo dried up, and the Channel fo ſhal- 
low, that a Man might ride over it 
near London · Bridge. 72 

The Parliament meeting in February 
1593, paſſed an Act which troubled not 
only the Catholicks, but even Proteſtants 


who differed in certain Points from the 
Church of England, and were called 


Puritans, By this Act, thoſe who neg- 
lected to be preſent at Divine Service, 
eſtabliſhed by Law, were liable to cer- 
tain Penalties, and ſo, not only was 
it no longer permitted to be a Roman 


15 Catholick with Impunity, but even a 


Proteſtant without, .confaxming to the 
Church of England. Thus in ſome 


Meaſure were - renewed the Days of 
Henry VIII. when it was unlawful to 
ſwerve ever ſo little from the Religion 
of the Sovereign; with this Difference, 
that under Eliabeib the Penalty was 
not Death, as in the Reign of her 
Father. | | 
The ſame Parliament taking into 
Conſideration the Queen's great Ex- 
pences, both in defending che King- 
dom againſt the Spaniſh Invaſion, and 
in aſſiſting the French King, and the 
United Provinces, granted her an extra- 
ordinary Aid of — But it was 
inſerted in the Act, that ſo large and 
unuſual a Supply, granted to a moſt 
excellent Queen, who made ſo- good 
Uſe of the publick Money, ſhould not 
be drawn into a Precedent. The Queen 
coming to the Houle, to give the Roy- 
al Aﬀent to this Act, made a fine Speech, 
wherein ſhe forgot not to extol her 
Love and Care of her Subjects, and her 
Attachment to the Proteſtant Religion. 
She ſpoke in loſty Terms of tho Bra- 
very of the Engliſh, and ſhewed how 
formidable they were to all the Nations 
of Europe. No Perſon was ever more 
maſter of the Art of gaining the Aﬀec- 
tion of her People, by expreſſing an 
uncommon Value and Tenderneſs fo 
them. , 1161 | 
Amidſt all the Occaſions the Queen 
had to congratulate herſelf upon her 
good Fortune, . ſhe ſtill felt ſome un- 
eaſineſs with Reſpect to the Tranſactions 
off Scotland. King Janes began to be 


ruled by ſuſpicious Perſons, and the 


Queen received Advice, that the Spani- 


ards aſſiſted by the Catholicks, were 
contriving ſome dangerous Plot, and 


were countenanced by the Earls of 


Huntley, Angus, and Errol. She heard 


with 


farther, that the King acted not 
. - the 


- 


* 10 


Vigour neceſſary to prevent their De- 
ſigns, and thereby gave Cauſe to ſuſ- 
pect, he was himſel inclined to Inno- 
vations. She did not entirely rely on 
that Prince. Beſides his ſuffering him- 
ſelf to be always guided by thoſe whom 
he entruſted with the Adminiſtration 
of Affairs, ſhe was afraid, he had been 


' inſpired with the Deſire to revenge 


the Queen his Mother's Death, and 
that his Proteſtations of being ever at- 
tached to her Intereſt, were only in- 
tended to amuſe her, For this Reaſon, 
ſhe ſent the Lord Borough to give him 


Advice, and deſire him to inform her 


of what he knew concerning the Plots 
of the Spaniards and Catholicks. She 
wiſhed moreover, he would ſhew him- 
ſelf a. little more ſevere to thoſe who 
endeavoured. to raiſe Troubles in Scot- 
land, and would admit to *his Council 
only Perſons of known Loyalty. James 
anſwered, he would do what the Queen 
defired, as far as his own Intereſt, and 
the Laws of the Land would allow. 
But withal, he told 'the Ambaſſador, 
that his Revenues being extremely di- 
miniſhed, he expected the Queen to 
furniſh him with Means to puniſh thoſe 
who ſhould dare to diſturb the pub- 
lick Peace. He alſo required, ſhe ſhould 
deliver up Bothwell, who had twice 
attempted his Life, and even ſent Ro- 
bert Melvin te Elizabeth, to demand 
him expreſly. But ſhe refuſed to ſur- 
render him, and only baniſhed him out 
of England, as ſhe was bound by the 
Treaty of League, made with the King. 

Bothwell not being able to ſtay lon- 
ger in England, returned into Scotland, 
and withdrew to his own Houſe. Short- 
ly after, his party ſo increaſed, by Ac- 


' cidents, which it is needleſs to mention, 


that he had the Boldneſs to come into 


* 7 q 
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the King's Preſence, under Colour of 
begging his Pardon. James was ſur- 
priſed to ſee him, but was more ſo, 
when he perceived, that his whole 
Court, except ſome of his Miniſters, 
were BothwelPs Friends. He was there- 
fore forced as it were to grant him a 
Pardon, on Condition that he ſhould 


depart the Kingdom, and not return 


unleſs re- called. Bothwell accepted the 
Condition, and concealed himſelf on 
the Borders of England. But at his 
Departure, he left ſo ſtrong a Party in 
the Court, that the King was at laſt 
obliged to diſmiſs the Chancellor, the 
Lord-Treaſurer, and others whom he 
moſt truſted. Bothwell was ready to 
improve this Change, but the King 
broke his Meaſures, by declaring to 
the States, he was compelled io par- 
don him, by deſiring their Aid to free 
him from his Yoke. The States de- 
claring for the King, he recalled his 
Miniſters, and Bothævell's Friends were 
driven from the Court. | : 

In this Aſſembly of the States, an 
Ordinance was e for ſupporting the 
Proteſtant Religion, as elAbliſhel in 
Scotland. But as the King and his 
Council were ſuſpected of favouring 
the Plots of the Catholicks, this Or- 
dinancegvas not deemed ſtrong enough 
by the People, who thought they 
ſuch a Juncture, the States ſhould have 
taken more vigorous Reſolutions, How- 
ever this be, the King's Obſtinacy in 
keeping in the Miniſtry, and about his 
Perſon, Men who ſeemed to have no 
Zeal for the Proteſtant Religion, gave 
Occaſion to ſuſpect, ſome dangerous 


Plot was contriving for its Deſtruction. 


What paſſed in Franc made Eliaa- 
beth no leſs uneaſy than the King ef 
Scetland*s Inconſtancy. General Norris 

| | was 
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was fill in Bretagne with the Engliſh 
Forces. He had been promiſed a Place 
in that Province for a Retreat, and 
that the Duke d' Aumont and Eſpinay, 


mould join him; but he was long left 


there, without being thought of. At 
laſt; E/pinay being arrived, they made 
together ſome little Conqueſts, too in- 
conſiderable to requite Elizabeth for the 
Maintenance of her Troops, which 
coſt her weekly three thouſand two 
hundred Pounds Sterling. Thus, in- 


ſtead of employing the Exgliſb to drive 


the Spaniards out of Bretagne, Henry 
uſed them only to keep his Enemies 
in awe, and hinder them from making 
greater Progreſs, whilſt he was war- 
ring elſewhere. Elizabeth ſeeing her- 
felf thus deceived, would have recalled 
her Troops, but was perſuaded by the 
Marſhal d' Aumoni, not only to leave 
them ; but even to ſend freſh ſupplies, 
upon the Hopes he gave her, that the 
King would very ſoon make a powerful 
Effort to reduce that Province. 
The Queen's Vexation at Henry's 
Proceedings was nothing in Compari- 
fon of her Cuncern, when ſhe heard 
he was going to change his Religion. 
At the News, the diſpatched Tho- 
mas Wilks to diſſuade him, if poſſible, 
from that Deſign 
Wilks found the Thing already done. 
However, Henry thought r to in- 
form him of the Reaſons — _— 
that he might acquaint een hi 
Miſtrefs wich the ſame. All be ſaid 
on this Occaſion tended to this, that 
he had changed his Religion againſt 
his Will, and after as long a Delay as 
2 Bur being at convinced, 
e ſhould never be-fixed in his Throne, 
twhilſt-a Proteſtant, he had determined 


bas ſeized me 


; but at his Arrival, 
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That is, in other Words, having put 
his Conſcience in the Balance with his 
Crown, he had given it for the latter. 
After ſo expreſs a Declaration of the 
Inſincerity of his Converſion, it is no 
Wonder, Elizabeib ſhould loſe much 
of her Eſteem for him, and the Pope 
and Leaguers not conſider him as a 
true Catholick, or rather it is ſtrange 
they ſhould be ſatisfied with an outward 
Appearance. Morlent the French Am- 
baſſador at London, having told Eliza- 


beth the Subſtance of the King's Dil. 


courſe to Wilts, ſhe writ the King the 
following Lines. 25 . 


1 T is hardly poſſible to expreſs the ex- 
treme Grief and Diſſatisfattion which 
upon Morlant's Repre- 
ſentation of Things. Good God ! What 
a miſerable World do we live in ? Could 


FT ever have thought, Sir, that any ſe- 


cular Confideration could have prevailed 
with you to diſcard a juſt Senſe of God 
and his Fear ? Or can you ever reaſona- 


bly expect that Providence will grant 


this Change of yours a happy Iſſue ? Or 
could you entertain a Fealouſy that the 
graciaus Being, who bad ſo long fuppor- 
ted and preſerved you, would fail and 
abandom you at laſt ? It is, believe me, 
a dangerour Experiment, to do Evil that 
may come. But I bope you may 
be yet recovered to a better Inclination, 
even the Spirit of a found Mind. In the 
mean Sy i — nos ceaſe to recommend 
your Caſe to in my Daily Prayers, 
aud earneſtly to beſtech him that Efau's 
Hands may not pallute the Bleſſings and 
Birth-right of Jacob. The Promiſe you 


make of a jacred and friendly Mliance, 


J conceive myſelf to bens defiped, and 


even earned at 4 vaſt Expence : But 1 
had not mattered that, had you ftill kept 


gourſelf 


a a. ic LC oh oe ar. i. oe 


. Lo, ©” 
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| your{elf the. Son of the ſame, Father, From 
| — 1 I cannot laat on myſelf as your 


Liter, in Reſpe to our co Fa- 
ther, for I eee 
much greater Regard to Nature than 
Choire in that Relation: As I may ap- 
peal to God, whom I beſeech to recover. 
you into the Path of a ſafer and ſounder. 
Judgment. e 
Tour Siſter after the old-faſhioned 
Way. As for the new, I have 
nothing to do with it. 


ELIZABETH. 


This was not the only Affair Wilks was 
charged to mention to the King of 
France. He had Orders to complain 
from the Queen, that the late Treaty 
was not executed, and d Aumont's De- 
lay had been very nſive to the 
Queen. Henry threw all the Blame on 
the Marſhal, and poſitively promiſed to 
march himſelf into Bretagne, when the 
Truce for that Province was expired. 


He added, that in the mean time, he 


would adviſe with his Council concern- 
ing the Place of Retreat for the Engliþ. 
Troops. But theſe were only empty 
Words. The King's Intention was not 
to employ his Forces againſt Bretagne, 
before he had reduced the reſt of France, 
but only to uſe the Exgliſb Troops by 
Way of Diverſion to the Duke of Mer- 
ceur, for fear, when he had made him- 
ſelf abſolute Maſter of Bretagne, he 
ſhould aſſiſt the Duke ef Mayenze. Still 
leſs did he intend to give a Place of 
Retreat to the Exgliſb in that Province, 
leaſt he ſhould find it very diffieult to 
diſlodge them. Theſe Things troubled 
the Queen. exceedingly, and certainly, , 
had ſhe aided Henry only from a Mo- 
73 | ig 


tive of Friendſhip and Generoſity, as ſhe 
would have made him Fele, ſhe 
would never have ſuffered ſuch Infringe-- 
ments of the Treaties. But it was mani- 
feſtly her Intereſt to oppoſe 


e the Spani- 


 ard's Deſigns, who had a Mind to be- 


come Maſter of France, under Pretence 
of maintaining the Catholick Religion. 
Henry perfe&tly knew Elizabeth's Policy, 
and therefore gave her only good Words, 
well knowing ſhe. was concerned to. 
aſſiſt him. Re Length the King of 
e preparing to exert his utmoſt in 
upport of the e, which was de- 
clining, ſince the King's turning Catho- 
lick, Elizabeth readily made a League 
offenſive and defenſive with Henry, what-. 
ever Reaſon the had to complain of him. 
This League was concluded and ſigned 
at Melun in October, and among other 
Articles it was agreed, that a Peace 
ſhould not be made without a mutual 
„ a dint n b1oeks e4-cnu fant 
About this Time, it was diſcovered. 
in England, that one He/quet had been 
ſent by ſome, Exh Fu itives, to 
perſuade Ferdinand, Earl of Derby to 
aſſume the Title of King, as great 
Grandſon of Mary, Daughter of Henry 
VII. When this was, propoſed to the 
Earl, Heſquet. ley, he might rely on 
the Aſſiſtance of Pbilip II. but if he 
refufed to do what he propoſed, or did 
not keep the Thing ſecret, he might be 
affured, he ſhould not live long. The 
Earl of Derby fearing to Inſnared, 
informed e Zilgcy, Who was taken 
and hang'd. But he died * 
in four Months, by a ſtrange Poiſen 
which made him e e to 
Death. His Gentleman of the Horſe 
was ſuſpected of the Deed, becauſe he 
rid away the, firſt Day of hi Tord U. 
neſs. The Engl Fugitives imagine 
4 8 W there 
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there were ſuch Numbers of Male- 
contents in England, that ſome great 
Man's declaring againſt; the Queen 
would be ſufficient to raiſe a general 
Rebellion. This is not the only Time, 
that in the like Junctures, itives 


have flattered themſelves with ſuch vain 


Hopes. 

The Duke of Parma's Death had not 
entirely hindered the Expedition deſign- 
ed by the Spaniards againſt France. 


Their Army had entered Picardy and 
taken Neon, and was returned into 


Flanders. After Parma's Death, the 


Count de Fuentes and D. Diego d Tharra. 


were at the Head of the Council, ex- 
pecting a new Governor. While the 


Adminiſtration, of Affairs reſted in their 
Hands, they inceffantly endeavoured 
to excite Troubles in Scotland, by aſ- 
powerful Af. 
ſiſtance from the King of Spain. Their 


ſuring the Catholicks of a 


Project was to ſend a Spaniſh, Army in- 


to Scotland, to. aflafinate or poiſon . 

Elizabeth,. and then invade Eng-. 
land with their Army from Scotland, 
which the general Conſternation up- 
on her Death would render leſs diffi-. 
cult. To execute the Deſign upon 
Elizabeth, they had caſt their Eyes on 


Roderigo Lope 


, a Few, and two Por- 


tugueſe. Lopez, the Queen's Phyſician 
had promiſed to poiſon her for fifty 


. / thoufand' Crowns. This Plot being 


diſcovered, the three Accomplices con- 
feſſed, they had been corrupted. by the 
Count de Fuentes and Don Diego d Tharra, 


to undertake fo execrable a Deſign. 


*Lopez, however, pleaded in his Excuſe, ' 
that his Intention was only to draw 
Money from the King of Spain, and 


that he had even preſented to the Queen 


a rich Jewel received from that Prince. 


But as he had given no Iatimation of 
. a 


* % 


. 
- 


the” Plot, his excuſe was not allowed. 
At the Gallows he affirmed, That be 
loved the Queen as well as Feſus Chrift, 
This was a plain Indication that'he was 
not unjuſtly condemnec. 

The Day after theſe three Villains 
were executed, a fourth, one Patrick 
Cullen, an Iriſb Feneing-Maſter, who 
had been ſent from the Low- Countries 
to kill the Queen, underwent the ſame 
Fate. Edmund York, and Richard Wil- 
liams, who had been ſuborned by Barra 
to commit the ſame Crime, were alſo 
arreſted, and others were diſcovered, 
who had engaged to fire the Navy. 
Elizabeth, on this Occaſion writ to the 
Arch-duke Ernef, who had been ap- 


pointed Governor of the Low- Countries, 


to demand the Puniſhment of the Au- 
thors. She told him moreover, that 
to clear the King of Spain from Suſpi- 
cion, the moſt proper Way. would be 
to ſurrender all the fugitive Eugliſb in 
his Dominions, or at leaſt thoſe who 
were concerned in the Conſpiracies. 


But foreſeeing that Autonio Perez, Who 


had endeavoured to excite Troubles in 
Arragon, and was then in England, 
might likewiſe be demanded, ſhe told the 
Arch-Duke, the King of Fance had 
ſent him to his Ambaſſador at London, 
without her Knowledge, and he had 
never been aſſiſted by her: But all this 
was tono Purpoſe. On the other Hand, 
the Earl of Eſex receiv'd Perez into 
his Houſe, to learn of him the Secrets of 


the Spanih Monarchy. b 


It was not only in England that the 
Spaniards had the Mortification to ſee 


their Projects miſcarry. In France like- 


wiſe their Affairs were in a very ill Si- 
tuation, ſince Henry's embracing the 
Catholick Religion. The Cities and 
great Men who had been for the 

| League, 


— . — — — — ng“ m ann * 
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League, returned in - Crowds to the 
Obedience of the King, and all the 
People manifeſtly tended to ſhake off 
the Spaxiſh Yoke. The 22d of March, 
the City- of Paris was ſurrendered to 
the King by Cödunt Briſſac, and the 
Duke of Feria, who was there, was oh- 
liged to take a ſaſe Conduct from the 
King, to retire with his Spaniſb Troops 
to the Duke of Gies Army. It was 
then only that Henty ſeriouſly reſolved 
to drive the Spaniards out of Bretagne, 
who were in Poſſeſſion of many. Places 
in that Province. The Marſhal 4 Au- 
nont having been intruſted with the 
Management of this War, made good 
Uſe of the ©nglib Troops, who diſtin- 
guiſned themſelves with that Bravery, 
that the Queen was obliged to write to 
Norris, not to be ſo laviſh of the Bloed 
of her Subjects. Martin Forbiſper, a 
famous Sea Officer, was killed at a 
Siege in this War: Some Time after, 
the Queen recalled Norris, to ſend him 
into Ireland. 43, 8 * 
The Affairs of Scotland gave Eliaa- 
beth perpetua! Uneaſineſs. She had In- 
timation from thence, that the Spaniſb 
Faction was powerful at Court; that 
ſomething was contriving againſt the 
Proteſtant Religion, and that the Ring 
ſeemed to incline to the Popiſh Party. 
This filling the Queen with Suſpicions, 
ſhe reſolved to ſend the Lord Zouch 
into Scotland, as well to be informed 
of the Truth, as to fortifſy the Exgliſo 
Party, and inſtruct King James in his 
true Intereſt. This Ambaſſador repre- 
ſented to the King from his Miſtreſs, 
that the late Act of the States was not 
capable to reſtrain the Inſolence of the 
Roman Catholicks, who affected pub- 
liekly to exerciſe their Religion, and 
eld an almoſt open Correlpondenee-- 


into * — 


with the King of Spain.  Fames an- 
ſwered, that he would proceed againſt 
the Catholicks by the eſtabliſhed Laws; 
and if they refuſed a Submiſſion to 
the Laws, he would profecute them 
with the Sword, provided the en, 
who had the ſame Intereſt as himſelf, 
would contribute to the Expence of 
the War. The Ambaſſador, not ſa- 
tisfied with this Anſwer, earneſtly preſ- 
ſed him to p other Laws againſt 
the Catholicks more ſevere than the 
ſent. To this James, with ſome 
eat, replied, he was not at the Queen's 
Command, nor did it belong to her to 
preſcribe in what Manner he ſhould 
govern his Kingdom. After that, he 
demanded Botbwell, who was retired 
| 07 TIED! 
But Elizabeth was very far from giv 
ing him this Satisfaction. On the con- 
trary, it was probably from her that 
Bothivell was enabled to enter Scollund 
at the Head of four hundred Men, 


with whom he ſurprized the Ton of 


Leith. He afterwards publiſned a Mani- 
feſto, importing, that Perſons dangerous 
to the Church and State, having by ſome 

Avtifice procured Admiſſion" into the Coun-- 
cil, gave Octafion by their Condutt, to 
believe, they were forming Deſiens againſt 
the Evangelical Religion: That for ſome" 
Time the Romiſh: Priefts had been ſcen 
running from Village to Village, and ce 
lebratiug the Maſs in the moſt publith © 
Mamner : That 'thty endeavoured to ani 
mate the People againſt” the” Engliſh,” 
in Order to kindle à War between ibe 
two Nations, which could not but prove 

fatal to Scotland: That to give a Check” 
to theſe dangerous Conſbiracies, he had, 
with the Concurrence of divers Lords 
and Gentlemen, taken Arms to drive theſe 

pernicicus Counſellors out ef the Kinge 


dom, 


* 1 


dom, or bring them to an Account for their 


Afions.: That: tht Ding was the more 


urgent, as the Spaniards were going 10 


invade the Kingdom; and therefore he ex- 
horted the Scots to join with bin, 10 
prevent greater Miſchiefs, and ere 

the Xing to ſo juſt a Defign. He writ- 
«woo | in their Intereſt. They therefore form- 
ed new Projects to place the Crown of 


in the ame Manner to the general 
Synod of the Kirk aſſembled at Dunbar, 
and to the Eg liſb Ambaſſadors. When 


the Coherence between BothwelPs Mani- 
feſto, and the Lord Zouch's Repreſenta- 


tion to the King is conſidered, Elixa- 


_ beth muſt be ſuſpeted of being con- 


cerned in this Undertaking. 
Mean time the King having aſſem- 


bled ſome Forces, prepared to oppoſe 


 Bothwell's Deſigns, who declined not 


however to meet him. But the Rebel, 


having ſome Diſadvantage in the firſt 


ement, and finding himſelf not 


ſupported, was ſeized with fear, and 
retired to the Borders. 


conceal. him. This was very agreea- 
ble to the Scorch King, who was afraid 


ſhe would think of ſupporting him. 


Tho? Bothwell's Undertaking miſcarried, 


it however produced a very good Ef- 


fect. James perceiving the Danger he 
might incur by a Br 


reſolved at laſt to alter his Conduct, 


left his vain Projects ſhould cauſe him 


in the End to forfeit the Engli Crown. 


He therefore aſſembled the States, and 


prevailed to have the Catholick Lords, 
who had appeared too zealous for the 
Spaniard, to be banifhed the Kingdom. 
They made ſome Efforts to reſiſt, but 
were at laſt obliged to obey,” Then 


the States enacted new Laws againſt the 
' Catholicks, and even formed an Aſſo- 


_ ciation like that in England ſome Years 
beſore, One Grabam Feiniry, a zea- 


Whereupon 
Elizabeth forbid any to harbour or 


with Elizabeth, 


lous Adherent to Spain, endeavouring 
to excite new Troubles, was puniſhed 
with Death. ng N 

The King of Scotland's Change, and 
the Vigour he exerted on this Occa- 
ſion, deſtroyed the Hopes entertained 
by the Catholicks, of engaging. him 


England on the Head of ſome Perſon 
devoted to their Religion, or at leaſt, 
not very zealous for the Proteſtant, The 


. Engliſh Catholicks caſt their Eyes on the 


Earl of Eſſer, who, they had obſerv' d, ap- 
pw not the Laws made againſt them. 
t the Engliſh Fugitives in the Low- 
Countries were for the Infanta Jabella, 
Daughter of Philip II. They even 
publiſhed a Genealogy, to ſhew, that, 
the King of Scotland being a Heretick, 
the Crown was devolved to the King 
of Spain, whence they inferred, he had 
Power to diſpoſe of it in Favour of his 
Daughter. Nor was this a bare Project 
founded on the Paſſion of the Engli/b 
Catholicks. It is certain, Philip, though 
he wanted not Employment, ſince the 
King of France had declared War a- 
inſt him, intended to make extraor- 
inary Efforts, to procure his Daugh- 
ter the Crown offered her by the Eu- 
glifh Fugitives. The Fame of his Pre- 
parations was now flown over Europe, 
and produced miſchievous Effects in 
Ireland, where [ Hugh O-Neal] Earl of 
Tir-oen had rebelled, in Expectation of 
the Aſſiſtance promiſed by the Spaniard. 
This obliged Elizabeth to prepare for 


the Defence of her Dominions, and to 


ſend a ſtrong Re-inforcement to Nor- 
ris now in Ireland. 
Henry IV. had, as I ſaid, declared 


War again Spain, though unadviſedly, 
ö if it could have been avoided, conſider- 


ing 


But Philip II. by his continual and pow- 
erful Support of the League, had ſuffi- 
ciently declared War againſt Henry, 
though he pretended to make War not 
upon, but for France. However this 
be, Henry was indiſpenſably obliged to 
maintain a War againſt Spain, and 
therefore believed, it would be better to 
attack Philip directly, than to ſtand 
upon the defenſive. But as France was 
drained both of Men and Money, it 
was not eaſy for him to ſupport the 
War alone, and come off with Ho- 
nour. He had therefore Recourſe to 
Elizabeth, as to his laſt Refuge in his 
preſſing Neceſſities. And perhaps he 


vas encouraged to break openly * with 


Spain, by the Hopes of a powerful 
Aſſiſtance from England, To that 
End, he writ to the Queen, that the 
recalling of Norris, and his Forces, 
had broke all his Meaſures, and he 
rather expected ſhe would ſend grea- 
ter Succours, ſince he had declared 
War againſt Spain. Elizabeth an- 
ſwered, That he commended his Re- 
ſolution to attack the King of Spain's 
Dominions : That this was a good expe- 
dient to prevent an Invaſion, as ſhe bad 
experienced : That as to her recalling of 
ber Troops out of Bretagne, be could not 
juſtly complain of it, ſince they had not 
only remained there longer than their Trea- 
ty required, but even, notwithſtanding 
the manifeſt Breach of that Treaty, and 
the Violation of his Promife : That he 
bad poſitively engaged to ſurrender to the 
Engliſh, the Town of Morlaix when taten, 
for a Place of Retreat: But that this 


very Place, conquered at the Expence of 


Engliſh” Blood, bad been denied to the 

juſt Expeftation of ' the Engliſh, . by a 

fraudulent Capitulation of the Marſhal 
4 > AP TTROB/ INE ee ect 
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ing the miſerable Situation of France. 


of the Chan 


d' Aumont, to bade none but Catholick* 
admitted into it : That he ought not to be 


furprized, if ſhe was unwilling 10 be his 
Dupe any longer, ſince ſhe could rely nei- 


ther on bis Promiſes nor his Treaties : 
That, beſides, ſhe wanted ber Forces in 
Ireland, where there was Danger of 4 
general Revolt, It is certain, Henry's 
Behaviour to Elizabeth was no Encour- 
agement to her to grant him any great 
Aſſiſtance. And therefore it was only 


her Fear of the Spaniards taking Advan- 


tage of the Weakneſs of France, which 
ſill kept her attached to Herry's In- 
tereſt, for whom ſhe had no longer her 
former Eſteem and Regard. It may 
alſo be ſaid, that ſince his Acceſſion to 
the Throne of France, he had done no- 
thing tending to preſerve Elizabeth's 
Friendſhip. 

The Queen, in the preſent Situation 
of her Affairs, not being able to rely 
much on the King of Fance, and look- 
ing upon all her Expence, on his Ac- 
count, as entirely fruitleſs, reſolved to 
keep her Forces and Treaſure for the 
Defence of her own Dominions, in Caſe 
they ſhould be attacked by the Spaniard. 
England was properly in Danger only 
from Scotland; but the News received 
in King James, freed 


her from all Uneaſineſs. That Prince 


perceiving Philip's Aims were. levelled 


as much againſt Scotland as England, ſaw 
at laſt, that the beſt Way to break his 
Meaſures, was to live in Union with 
Elizabeth. So, to ſhew that he meant 
to preſerve this Union, he publiſhed a 
Proclamation, forbidding, under ſevere 
Penalties, his Subjects on the Borders 
to injure the Exgliſb, and the Queen 
ut forth another to the ſame Purpoſe. 
rom this Time he lived with E/iza- 
beth in a good Underftanding, which 
+0 _ nothing 
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nothing was capable to diſturb, being time Places; but ſhe bad never pre. 


ſenſible this was the ſureſt Way 40 al- 


| cend one Day the Throne of England, 


Edmund York and Richard Williams, 
who had been arreſted the laſt Year, 


being tried and convicted of a Deſign 
to murder the Queen, were executed in 


February. They confeſſed, that Harra 
had promiſed them forty thouſand Flo- 
rins, if they accompliſhed their Enter · 


prize. 5 8 
Henry IV. after his Declaration of 


War with Spain, formed a Deſign of 


penetrating into the Low- Countries, and 
making conſiderable Conqueſts; but 
he w.s ſoon ſenſible, his Meaſures were 


not juſt, In April 1595, Ferdinand de 
Velaſco, Conſtable of Caſtile, came into 
Franche-Comte at the Head of eigh- 


teen thouſand Men, and threatened the 
Dutchy of Burgundy, the Count de Fuen- 
tes, who commanded in the Netherlands, 
after the Death of the Arch-Duke Er- 
neſt, entered Picardy, and became Ma- 
ſter of Catelet. Then, he beſieged 
Dourlens, beat. the French, who came 
to its Relief, and took the Town by 
Storm. Henry, upon this mortifying 
News, ſent Chevalier immediately into 
England to demand a Supply of Forces, 
for the Defence of Picardy, according 


to his Treaty with the Queen, In the 


Inſtructions given to his Envoy, he 
ordered him to take Care, that this 


Supply fhould be ready in a Fortnight 


after the Date: But Chevalier ſpent 


twelve Days in his Voyage. The Queen 


anſwered, ſhe would not fail to ſend 
+ Body of Troops into Picardy, as 
ſoon as they could be ready to defend 
Calais, Dieppe, and Boulogne. Indeed 


the ſole Motive of her Treaty with 


Henry, was to prevent the Spaniards 


from becoming Maſters of thele mari- 


— 


tended to defend the inland Towns of 
that Province, for which ſhe was little 
concerned. This was not what the 
King wanted, having no Deſire to put 
the Engliſh into theſe Places. He pre- 


tended, that without any Diſtinction, 


the Queen ſhould ſend him a Body of 
Troops, to. aſſiſt him in driving the 
Spaniards out of all Picardy. At the 
fame Time, the Deputies. of the Pro. 
vince of Bretagne arrived at London, 
to demand Supplies of the Queen, with- 
out ſpecifying either the Number or 
Service, and without offering a Place 
of Retreat; but this Demand of Troops 
was rejected by the Queen. 

The Spaniards, after the taking of 
Dourlens, beſieged Cambray, and be- 


came Maſters of that important Place. 


Henry ſeeing himſelf thus preſſed, ſent 
Lomenie, Secretary of State, to Eliza- 
beth, to demand of her a ſpeedy and pow- 
erful Aid, - by entering 
into a League with Elizabeth, to en- 
gage her to make War with Spain, in 
the Kingdom of France, ſo that it 
ſhould feem, ſhe was obliged to ſend 
him Forces and Money, whenever he 
had Occaſion, though the Treaty con- 
tained nothing like it. But Elizabeth: 
had no-ſuch Intention, being unwilling, 
to ſend her Forces in Fraxce, when her 
own Dominions were in Danger, or ſo 
to make War with Spain, that all the 
Profit ſhould: be Hepry's,. and the Loſs 
hers. Therefore ſhe told the Ambaſſi- 
dor, ſhe could not comply with his 
Maſter's Demand. Lomenie, vexed with 
the ill Succeſs of his Negociation, ſpoke 
to her very haughtily, and charged her 
with being the Cauſe of the Loſs of 


Cambray, by her having not ſent the 


defired Supplies into Picardy. He add- 
| : wi \ ed, 


Ld 


ed, that ſhe ſeemed to rejoice at the 
Misfortunes of France, but ſhe might 
ſoon repent, and by her Conduct, be 
forced to make a diſadvantagious Peace 
with Spain. Theſe Menaces, and the 
Havghtineſs wherewith they were ſpoken 
by Lomenie, entirely offended Elizabeth. 
Nevertheleſs, as Henry's Affairs were 
in a very ill Situation, ſhe thought it 
not proper to deprive him of all Hopes 
of her future Aſſiſtance. She anſwered 
Lomenie, however, ſuitable to her Dig: 
nity, but leſs ſharply than ſhe wou 

have done at another Juncture. Af- 
terwards, when he demanded a ſecond 
Audience, her Anſwer was, that ſhe 
would acquaint the King of France, 
by her Ambaſſador, with her Reaſons 
for keeping her Troops and Money. 


Elizabeth's Refuſal offended Henry's 


Council, in which the Leaguers had 
now too great an Influence. Several ad- 
vifed him to make a ſeparate Peace with 
Spain, ſince he could hope for no Aſ- 
ſiſtance from Elizabetb. They ſeemed 
to talk as if ſhe had been obliged to 
ſend Forces to Henry, whenever they 
were demanded, and had violated her 
Engagements. This was, doubtlels, 
what was intended by the League : The 


French had reckoned to manage her as 
they pleaſed, but being diſappointed, 


were very angry with her. Beſides, Henry's 
Council, being moſtly compoſed of the 
declared Enemies of the Proteſtant Re- 
ligion, and of whom ſome had been the 


moſt” zealous Leaguers, conſidered Eli- 


zabeth not as a Friend, whom they were 
hereafter to regard, but as a temporary 
Friend, from whom they were to draw 
all poſſible Advantages. It was not 
without Reaſon, that Elizabeth miſtruſt- 
ed the King of France, who, to ob- 
tain his. Abſolution from the Pope, had 


and a conſiderable 
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ſubmitted to Terms unbecoming a King, 
and tending to the Ruin of the Pro- 
teſtants, thereby ſhewing, he no longer 
conſidered them as his Friends. It was 
not therefore proper for her to aſſiſt 

werfully, a Friend, who was only ſo 
in Name. Wherefore ſhe left him to 
manage his Affairs as he pleaſed, with- 
out giving herſelf any Concern: Be- 
ſides, ſhe could expect from him only 
a bare Diverſion to the Arms of Spain, 
which, probably, would laſt no longer 


than required by the Intereſt of France. 


Henry's Conduct gave her na Room to 
5 any thing farther, ſince he had 
left the Spaniards unmoleſted in Bre- 
tagne, though her greateſt Danger was 
from thence. And indeed, in July this 
Tear, the Spaniards, who were ſettled 
in Bretagne, made a Deſcent in Corn- 
wall, and burnt ſome Villages. Though 
this Expedition was inconſiderable, it 


however obliged Elizabeth to be upon 


her Guard, and demonſtrated the Ne- 
ceſſity of diſlodging the common Ene- 
my from that Province, But the In- 
tereſt of England was not the Motive of 
Henry's Actions. | In 
It was not of Elizabeth only that the 
King of France complained after the 
Loſs of Cambray. He accuſed alſo the 
States. of the United Provinces of vio- 
lating their Alliance with him, in ſuf- 
fering a Town of that Importance to- 
be taken, and threatned to make a ſe- 
parate Peace. The States ſeeing the 
Advantage of a War between France 
and Spain, appeaſed the King with a. 
round Sum of Money, two Regiments, 
uantity of Corn. 
This proceeding of the States cauſed. 
Elizabeth to tell them, ſince they had 
Money enough to lend the King of 
France, they. were, doubtleſs, able to 
Na 


ſatisfy her. 


ter the Peace, 


an Aſſurance of remainder within 
ſuch a Time, ſhe would take proper 


Mi-eaſures to do herſelf Juſtice. The 
States being thus preſſed, had recourſe 


to Prayers and Submiſſions to appeaſe 


her. They repreſented, that the ſtate 

of their Affairs did not permit them to 
But as excuſes ſignified lit- 
tle, they urged their Treaty with her, 
by which they were not obliged to repay 
her, till the End of the War. She re- 


plied, that when ſhe aſſiſted them, they 
were reduced to a deplorable State, and 
ſhe ſhowed her Bounty and Generoſity, 
in not requiring a reimburſement till af- 
auſe it was not likely, 
they ſhould be able to pay her before. 
But ſince they were rich enough to lend 
the King of France Money, it was 
evidently in their Power to reimburſe 
her. That therefore the Article of the 
Treaty on which they inſiſted, ought 
naturally to be thus interpreted, That 
they ſhould not be in @ Condition to repay 
Ber before the Concluſion of the War. 


There were great and even warm Con- 


teſts upon this Subject. But at laſt the 


Affair was adjuſted for a Time, on theſe 


Conditions: That the States ſnould pro- 
miſe for the future, to pay the Englif 
Forces in their Service, and join the 

ueen's Fleet, with a certain number 


| of Ships, in caſe ſhe ſhould be attacked 


by the Spaniards. ; 
© * Elizabeth had alſo a Conteſt to main- 


' tain with the Hanſe Towns, who com- 


plained to the Diet of the Empire, that 


-their Corn was ſeized by the Engliſh in 


#ertugal, and their Privileges infringed, 


formerly granted them by Edward III. 
As this Affair was more warmly puſhed 
ſome Years after, I ſhall have Occafion 
to ſpeak of it elſewhere. 


This Year, Sir Walter Raleigh made, 


at his own Charge, a ſecond Expedition 
into America, from which -he rea 


no great Advantage. The Queen 1; e- 


wiſe fitted out twenty ſix Ships to car- 
ry the War into that Country, under 
the Command of Sir Francis Drake, 


and Sir Fobn Hawkins. But as the 


a aa rs had taken great Precautions, 
ie Engliſo Admirals performed nothing 
memorable. Nay, they both died in 


this Expedition. 


Norris, as I ſaid, was diſpatched in- 
to Ireland to command the Forces 
againſt the Rebels, at the Head of 
which was the Earl of Tir-oen. The Jea- 
louly which aroſe between that Gene- 
ral and the Lord Ruſſel, Lieutenant of 
Ireland, was the Reaſon, the Engliſh 
made no greater Progreſs in that King- 


dom. The Earl of ' Tir-gen even ob- 


tained a Truce, upon giving Hopes he 
would lay down his Arms, and ſubmit 
to the Queen. But this was only a 
Feint to gain Time till the Arrival of 
the Succours promiſed him from Spain. 
The War was continued for ſome Years ; 
but my Deſign is not to relate the Iris 
Affairs, which would require a ſeparate 
Hiſtory. Beſides, the Manner in which 
Hiſtorians deliver them' is ſo confuſed, 
and the IJriſb Names as well of Perſons 
as Places are ſo barbarous and hard to 
remember, that it is difficult te form a 

clear Idea of this War. | | 
Whatever Reſolution had been made 
by Elizabeth 'to concern herſelf no 
more with the Affairs of France, ſhe 
was however forced to take other Mea- 
ſures, by Reaſon of the late Succeſs of 
2 the 
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pay their Debts, and therefore ſhe de- 
- manded to be reimburſed of what the 
had advanced for them. Adding, that 
unleſs ſpeedy Satisfaction was given her, 
by adiſcharge of wag of the Debt, and 

e 


- 
* 


the Spaniſh Arms in that Kingdom. 
Cardinal Albert of Auſtria, who had ſuc- 
ceeded his Brother Erueſt in the Govern- 
ment of the Low-Countries, arrived 
there the Beginning of. the Year 1596. 
He immediately made great Prepara- 
tions as if he intended to relieve La 
Fere, which had been for ſome Time 
blockaded by the French Kang, and 
at laſt beſieged in Form. But ſuddenly, 
after throwing Succours into the Town, 
the Arch-Duke marched to Calais and 
inveſted it. This Place had been for- 
merly of great Repute, but whether 


from the Change in the Methad of be- 


ſieging Towns, or from being neglect- 
ed ſince it was recovered by France, 
it was now Of liale Note. Henry a- 


larmed at this Siege, diſpatched Saxcy Begin 


into England to demand Succours. The 
Marſhal de Bowillon quickly followed 
him, ard fo preſſed the Queen, that ſhe 
ordered eight thouſand Men to be ready 
under the Command of the Earl of 
Eſer. But ſhe required, in Caſe the 
Siege was raiſed by the 
the Town delivered to them, ſince it 
was in Effect loſt to France. The Mar- 
ſhal and Sancy evaded. this Demand, 
by ſay ing, they had no Inſtructions 
upon that Subject, knowing, at the 
worſt, the King had rather ſee the 
Place in the Hands of the Spaniards 
than reſtored to the Exgliſb. So, under 
Pretence that the Relief of Calais was 


too preſſing to allow Time to diſcuſs 


that Propoſal, they ſo managed, that 
the Queen gave Orders for the Imbar- 
kation of the Troops. But at the 
ſame Time, News came that the Place 
was taken, after a Reſiſtance but of 
twelve Days. Then, the Arch-Duke 
alſo took Ardres with the ſame. Eate, 


This was the ſixth Place taken from 


15 


glißb, to have 
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France, by | the. Spaniards, , within, 

Lear. T . for 4 

lais not having been ready in Time, 

the new levied Troops were diſmiſſcd ; 

but the Queen, lent Money to Henry 

"= the Security of, his two Ambaſſa- 
. { 


Mean time, the Queen having Ad- 


vice that the King of Spain was pre- 
paring to invade, Eugland and Ireland, 
reſolyed to prevent him. For this Pur- 
1 the fitted out a Fleet of one hun- 
dred and fifty Sail, with two and twen- 
3 Dutch Ships, and ſeven thouſand Sol- 


4 


Admiral, and the Earl of Eſex was 
appointed General of the Land Forces, 
The Fleet failed from: Plymouth, the 
inning of June, and kept at a Di- 
ſtance from the Coaſts of Frauce and 


2 for fear of alarming the Spaniards, - 
e 


Commanders intending to ſurprize 


Cadiz. It was with great Joy, that they 


learned from the Maſter of an Iriſi 
Veſſel returning from that Port, that 
every thing there was in the greateſt Se- 


curity: That the Garriſon was full of 


Ships of War, Galeons, Gallies, and 


Merchant -Men freighted for the Indies. 
This News filling them with Hopes, 


they arrived the 20th of June, on the 
Welſt-fide of the Iſle of Cadiz, and 
at their Approach, the Spaniſb Ships 
retired to the Puntals, The next Day, 
the Engliſb attacked them with grear 
Reſolution, but met with ſo warm a 
Reception, that the Fight laſted. from 


break of Day till Noon. At laft, the 
Spaniards deſpairing to make a longer 
Defence, reſolved to fink their Ships, 
and make their Eſcape | 
Admiral Ship, call'd the St, Philip, was 
barnt to Aſhes, with two others. near 


to Land. Their 


her, the. Spaniards themſelves ſetting it 
1 on 


Charles Howard commanded as 


- 
. 
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on fire to prevent its falling into the 
hands of the Zng/l;h. The St. Matthew 
and St. Andrew were taken, and moſt 
of the others ran aſhore. 
During the Engagement at Sea, the 
Earl of Eſex with eight hundred Men 
landed at the Puxtals, and marched di- 
rectly to Cadiz. Three or four hun- 
dred Paces from the City, he met with 
five hundred Spaniards, who, when 
they ſaw him, retired into the Town, 
and were ſo cloſely purſued, that the 
Engliſh had like to have entered with 
them. The Conſternation was ſo great 
in the Town, that before any Mea- 
ſures could be taken for its Defence, the 
Engliſh had Time to force the Gate, 
and throw themſelves into the Town. 
Though they found ſome Reſiſtance in 
the Streets, yet in half an Hour they 
made themſelves Maſters of the Mar- 
ket · Place. Then the Garriſon and In- 
habitants retired into the Caſtle and 
Town-houfe, but the ſame, or the fol- 
lowing Day, were obliged to ſurrender, 
By the Capitulation, they were to have 
their Lives on Paymentof ſeventy thou- 
ſand Ducats, for which four principal 
Citizens were given in Hoſtage, The 
"Town being thus in the Power of the En- 


g/i/h, the Earl of Eſex turned out all 


the Inhabitants, and then ordered to 
be carried on Board a great Quantity 
of Silver, Ammunition, and other va- 
luable "Things, beſides what the Soldiers 
had plundered, | —__= 

On the other Hand, Admiral Howard 
ſent Sir Walter Raleigh to burn the Mer- 
chant Ships at Por/-Real. . The Ad- 
miral was offered two Millions of Du- 
cats for their Ranſom, but rejected the 
fer, faying, he came to burn and not 
to ranſom the Ships. Mean time, the 
Duke of Medina found Means to un- 
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load ſome of theſe Ships, and fire o. 
thers to deprive the Engliſh of their 
Riches. Beſides the Merchant-Men, 
the King of Spain loſt two Galeons, 
taken by the Engliſh, with above a hun- 
dred braſs Guns, thirteen Men of War, 


eleven Ships freighted for the Indies, 


and thirteen others, without reckoning 
the Stores prepared for the intended Ex. 
pedition againſt England. The Ex! 
eſtimated his Loſs at twenty Millions 
of Ducats. | — 4 


The Earl of Eſex propoſed in a 
Council of War to * 8 


and 
even offered to ſtay there, 1 75 ed he 
might have [four hundred Men and] 
three Months Proviſions; but hi Ad- 
vice was not followed, every one Beit 

impatient to return with his Plunder 
to England. So the Fleet ſet fail, af. 


ter burning the Town with ſome ad- 


jacent Villages. While che Fleet was 
failing for England, a North Wind a+ 
riſing, the Earl of Eſſex propoſed to 


ſteer for the Azores, and wait for the 


Indian Carracks : But he was not heard, 


every one fearing to loſe what he had 


gained. 8 

The Queen received theſe brave Men 
with great Marks of Eſteem, and ex- 
preſſed her Acknowledgment of the Ser. 
vice they had done her. But the Earl 
of Eſſex met with a Mortification on 


his Arrival at Court, for, having be- 
fore his Departure, recommended Sir 


Thomas Bodley to be Secretary of State, 
the Queen, without regarding his Re- 
commendation, had conferred that 


Office on Sir Robert Cecil, the Lord 


Treaſurer's Son, who was not his Friend, 
Some Days after, he had alſo the Vexa- 
tion to ſee Francis Pere made Governor 
of the Briel, though he had ſtrongly 
ſolicited for another, This — 


= 


States might defer as lo 


him that his Credit was declining, and 
his Uneaſineſs at it e d him in ex- 
travagant Projects which coſt him his 
Life. 

The King of Spain having been for 
ſome Time unable to ue his De- 
ſigns againſt England, Elizabeth rene w- 
ed her Applications to the States of the 


United Provinces, for Payment of her 


Arrears. The States, to be excuſed, al- 
ledged the ſame Reaſons as before, 


which were no better received. The 
Queen ſaid, it was unjuſt her Pay ment 


ſnould depend on a Peace, which the 
as they 


2 hat beſides, the Treaty ſhe 

ide with them, contained in ex- 
preſs Terms, that the War ſhould con- 
tinue no longer than ſhe ſaw conveni- 
ent. But the States pretended, this 
Article was inſerted in the Treaty on- 
ly in Honour to her. The Conteſt held, 
till the Report of new Preparations 
in Spain for an Invaſion of Exgland, 
cauſed the Queen to ceaſe by Degrees 
her Sollicitations. The Truth is, the 
States delayed to pay her, not ſo much 


out of Inability, as to keep her always 


attached to their Intereſt. On the 0- 
ther Hand, the Queen did not make 
theſe preſſing Inſtances from Want of 
Money, but becauſe ſhe would not 


baye het Payment depend on the Suc- 


ceſs of the Affairs of her Debtors. They 
were then able to pay, but ſhe knew 
not what Alterations Time might pro- 
duce. | 

When the Marſhal de Bouillon was 


ſent into England to demand Aid, he 
had made ſome Propoſal of a ſtricter 


Alliance between France and England. 


But the French King had neglected this 
Affair, becauſe he ſaw Elizabeth upon 


her Guard, and unwilling to furniſh 
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him wich either Men or  Mooey, but 
upon good Grounds. Mean while, the 


Deſigns and Preparations of the Sani- 
believed, 


ard becoming publick, Hen 
Elizabeth would be more and 
he might treat with her upon better 
Terms. In this Belief he diſpatched 
the Marſhal de Bouillon and Sancy into 
England, to negociate with the hu 

he 


a League offenſive and defenſive. 


Treaty was ſoon concluded, for the 
Queen was afraid, the ill Situation of 
the King's Affairs would force him to a 
ſeparate Peace with Spain. The prin- 
cipal Articles of this League were, that 
the Queen ſhould furniſh 4000 Men, for 
the Defence of Picardy and Normandy : 
That the King of France, in Caſe the 
Queen: was invaded, ſhould find the like 
Number for the Defence of England, 
not to ſerve above fifty Miles from the 
Sea. That neither of the two Crowns 
ſhould make Peace without the Conſent 
of the other. By a ſecret Article it was 


agreed, that Elizabeth ſhould this Tear 


iſh no more than two thouſand Men. 
Very probably, Elizabeth concluded this 
League with France, with the ſole View 
of keeping Henry engaged in the Spani 
War, by Means of the Supplies 
was to ſend him. But it is unlikely, 


ſhe expected the ſame Aſſiſtance im Cale. 
of Need, becauſe Henry could not im- 
ſelf be without the Englif Auxiliatieg. . 
enry knowing, 
that El;zabeth had conſented to this 


On the other Hand, 


Treaty from the ſole Motive of Inte- 
reſt, ſcrupled not to act on the ſame 
Motive; that is, to uſe the Queen's Aſ- 
ſiſtance, till he could with Honour diſ- 
engage himſelf from a War, he had ſo 
unſeaſonably declared againſt Spain. 
There are 2 Leagues but what have 
the like Foundation. Wherefore they 

n 8 4 


= 


- xt 
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are commonly ſeen to ceaſe, when the 
Intereſt of one of the Parties begins to 
change. The States of the United Pro- 
vinces entred into this League, with 
fore additional Articles which concern- 
ed them in particular. But Elizabeth's Jea- 
louſy of their Attachment to France, 
retarded ſome Time the Concluſion of 
their Treaty. 
ought not to come into it as Sovereigns, 
but as aſſociated Towns which had put 
.themſelves under her Protection. 
the King of France prevailed with her 
to deſiſt from this Pretenſion. 
Philip II. was enraged to be prevent- 
ed by Elizabeth, and to be unable to 
defend his own Dominions, he who 


had, his whole Life, been fo greedy of 


thoſe of others. So, reſolving neither 
to deſiſt from his Projects, nor ſuffer 
Elizabeth to enjoy the Satisfaction of 
her happy Succeſs, he determined to 
make another Effort, not only to be 


revenged of Elizabetb, but alſo to con- 


quer Exglend, Tho had receiv- 
ed great Damage from the Exgliſb, 
yet as it was only in one of the Places 
where he had made his Preparations, 
he ſtill believed himſelf in Condition to 
purſue his Deſigns. He therefore aſ- 
ſembled all the Ships he had left, freigh- 
ted many foreign ones, and, by this 
Means, had a formidable Fleet, when 
"Elizabeth thought him entirely unable 
to act againſt her. This Fleet failed 
ftom Liſbon to take up the Land Forces 
at Fariola, and then ſteered directly 
for England. But a violent Storm a- 
riſing in the Midſt of the Voyage, ſe- 
vefal of the Ships were loft, and the 
Teſt ſo”:diſperſeq, that the Fleet was 
rendered unſerviceable for this Year. 
Thus Elisabeth had the Pleaſure to hear 
a Was. unable to hurt her, before ſhe 


She pretended, they 


* | 2 


knew of its ſailing. But not to be ex- 
poſed again to the - like Danger, ſhe 
took care to fortify the Pla ces where 


the Spaniards could moſt eaſily have 


landed, 
n a, 

In the Beginning of the Year 1597, 
during a moſt ſevere Winter, Prince 
Maurice gained a Battle, againſt the 
Spaniards, at Turn bout. But on the o- 
ther Side, in March, Hernando Tellez 


if Heaven had not blaſted their 


Portocarrero Governor of Dourlens, found 


Means to ſurprize Amiens. This Acci- 
dent diſturbed the ſecxet Negociations of 
Peace, which by the Mediation of the” 
Pope were on Foot, between Henry and 
Philip. The Treaty was now well ad- 
vanced without Elizabeth's knowing any 
thing of it, notwithſtanding Henry's 
lare Treaty with her, of which the prin- 
cipal Article was, that no Peace ſhould 
be —— 1 a mutual 3 
hilip II. relying on a feparate Peace 
with France, had Tefolved to 'make an 
Effort againſt Treland, where he had 
Correſpondents, and even a 
Fleet to execute his Defign. The No- 
tice the Queen received of it, made 
her reſolve to prevent him, as ſhe had 
often done with Succeſs. For this Pur- 
ſe, ſhe equi a Fleet of fix Score 
eſſels, with fix thouſand Land Forces, 
and gave the Command to the Earl of 
Eſſex. The Earl's Project was to fail to 
the Groyne, and deſtroy the Armament 
preparing there, then to wart" at the 
Azores for the Spaniſh Fleet returning 
from the Indies. But contrary Winds, 
Storms, and a Quarrel betwixt the Earl 


of Eſex and Sir Walter Raleigh broke 
theſe Meafures, and the Fleet returned 
to England, without any memorable 
Action. It is needleſs therefore to be 
more particular, concerning an Expe- 

dition, 


— 


* 


pedition from which Eliaabeth received 
but little Advantage. I ſhall only ſay, 
that whilſt the Eugliſd were returning, 
a Spaniſb Fleet from Fariola was ſteer- 
ing the ſame Courſe, in Order to make 
a Deſcent in Cornwal. But a Tempeſt 
from the North ſo diſperſed the two 
Fleets, that they could not even get 


Sight of each other. 


The Earli'of Efex being returned to 
Court about the End of Ofober, met 
with a freſh' Cauſe of Diſcontent. The 
Queen had created Admiral Howard, 
Earl of Nottingham, and inſerted in his 
Patent, that it was for his Services: to 


his Country in 1588; againſt the Fleet 


of Spain, "and afterwards, in taking the 
Town of Cadiz jointly. with the Earl 
of Eſſex. This Patent offended the 
Farl, who thought himſelf affronted by 
the Queen, in her aſcribing any Share of 
the taking of- Cadiz to the. Admiral. 
Beſides, by this Creation the new Earl 
of Nottingham was to take Place of him 
by an Act of Henry VIII. which gave 
the Precedence to the Lord High-Stew- 
ard, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
Treaſurer, the Lord Preſident, the Eord 
Privy-Seal; the Lord Chamberlain; the 
Lord High-Confſtable, the Earl Mar- 
ſnal, the 
Lord Steward, who are called the great 
Officers of the Crown] before all the 
Peers of equal Degree. But the Queen 
to aſſwage his Reſentment, created him 
Earl: Marſhal of England, which pre- 
ſerved to him the Precedence of the 
Lord High-Admiral. | 
The Fi 
made great Complaints to the Diet of 


the Empire, concerning the Corn taken 


from them in Portugal, and their Pri- 
vileges loſt in England. Elizabeth ſent 

an — to the Diet, to anſwer 
Ns. 


rd High-Admiral, [and the - 


ans-Towns, as I ſaid, had 
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theſe Accuſations. He repreſented, that 


the Hans-Towns by the Abuſe of their 


Privileges, had cauſed them to be an- 


nulled an Act of Parliament in the 


Reign of Edward VI. That afterwards 


Mary had for a Time - ſuſpended the 


Execution of that Act; but at laſt, 
even in her Reign, thoſe Privileges 


had been entirely aboliſhed, for which 


he alledged ſeveral weighty. Reaſons. 


That as to the Seizure of their Ships in 


. Portugal, - they were freighted with 


Proviſions - for the Spaniards, and by 
the Law of Nations the Znglifh could 


- ſeize Proviſions which were carrying to 
their Enemies, and even confiſcate the 
Ships, which however were reſtored to 


the Owners, This Affair ſeemed ſup- 
preſſed, and it had not been mentioned 


for two Years, when fuddenly the 


Emperor, at the Sollicitation of the 


Hans-Towns, prohibited the Commerce 
of the Engliþ Merchants, called the 
Adventurers, with the Empire, This 


obliged the Queen to prohibit the Com- 


merce of the Hans-Towns in England.. 


Mean time, the King of France was 


greatly embaraſſed, ſince the Spaniards 


were become Maſters of Amiens, from 


whence. they could make Incurſions to 


the Gates of Paris. He reſolved there- 


fore, at any. Rate, to recover this Place, 
and formed the Siege about the End of 
May. At the ſame Time, he ſummon- 
ed Queen Elizabeub to ſend him four 

thouſand Men, according to their Trea- 
ty. The Queen anſwered, ſhe was 


ready to ſend the Forces, provided he 
would pay them, becauſe her Expences 


in equipping a. Fleet, and maintaining 


an Army in Ireland, rendered her un- 


able. Troops without Money did not 
ſuir with Henry, whoſe Exchequer was 
exhauſted, Wherefore to induce Eli- 

4 H | Zabeth- 
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Labeth to comply with his Demand, he which probably, would have been very 


ordered her to be told, that offers of 
Peace had been made. him, with the 
Reſtitution of all hisPlaces, except Ca- 


lait, and Ardres, if he would abandon 


England. He meant to inſinuate, that 
it was ſolely on her Account, he had 


refuſed a ſeparate Peace, though in 


Truth, the Surprize of Amiens was the 
real Cauſe of the Diſcontinuance-. of the 
Treaty, which he would not have be- 
gun, without her Participation, if he had 


| retained the leaſt Regard for her. How- 


ever this be, the Queen, yet ignorant 
of the Secret, told him, by her Ambaſ- 
ſador, ſhe could never believe, that ſo 


great à Prince would violate a ſolemn 
Treaty fo lately made, and confirmed 
with reciprocal Oaths. She prayed him 
to look into the Treaty, where he would 
find this Article in expreſs Terms: The 
Queen of England hal ſend this Year, 


this 41 


* 7 N 


ſnort. But Elizabeth was not to be thus 
inſnared, eſpecially as ſhe knew, the 
King of France had rather ſee Calais in 
the Hands of the Spaniards, than of 
the Engliſh. But the retaking of Amiens, 
which ſurrendered in September, finiſhed | 


The Surrender of Amiens renewed 
the Negociations hetween France and 
Spain, which had been - interrupted, 
Henry's Conduct on this Occaſion did 
not correſpond with the Services he 
had received from Elizabeth in his moſt 
preſſing Neceſſities. He deferred to ac- 
quaint her, that a Peace was abſolutely 
neceſſary for him, til he had privately 
ſettled the principal Articles. He 
thought, probably, as Elizabetb had 
only conſulted her own Intereſt in their 
League, he might likewiſe conſider only 
his own Advantage. Such a Principle 


four thouſand Foot to ſerve the King for allows the Breach. of any Alliance with- 
' rhe Space of fix Months : They ſhall like- out Scruple. He could not however ſo 
"wiſe ſerve him as long in the following . ſecretly tranſact this Affair, but Eliza- 
. Nears, if the Queen ef England's Aﬀairs - beth had Noticc of his Proceedings and 
will conveniently permit, in which Point Deſigns. For this Reaſon ſhe called a 
the King of France is to take her Honour Parliament to demand an Aid in ſuch 
and Conſcience for Security. That there- a Juncture, intimating, ſhoe was going 
fore it was manifeſt, the Treaty was to be abandoned by her Ally, though 
not violated by her, as ſhe offered to he ſtill pretended not to treat without 
fend Forces, provided he would pro- her. The Parliament - perceiving the 
miſe to pay them. All this ended at Danger of an immediate Invaſion, voted 
laſt, in what, probably, Henry propoſed, an extraordinary Supply, on Condition, 
which was, that Elizabetb inſtead of it ſhould not be drawn into a Precedent. 
Forces, ſhould ſupply him with Money. Elizabeth knew Henry was treating 
For Security, Henry offered her Calais, with Spain, but was ignorant the Peace 
provided ſhe would recover 'it within was now almoſt concluded, and the 
ſuch a Time with her own Forces. This more, as he had defired her. to ſend 
was engaging her to make a Diverſion Ambaſſadors to ſettle the Points on 
more advantagious to France, than the which they were to treat. She ſent 5 
four thouſand Men he demanded. It therefore, [Thomas] Wilks, [Sir Robert] | 


was even uncertain, whether the Town Cecil, and [Fobn}] Herbert, [Maſter of | 
Requets.] The fis{t died preſently af | 


- could be taken within the limited Time, 


: 


ter 


ter his Arrival at Paris. The two 0- 
thers waited on the King at Angers, 
to know upon what Terms the Nego- 
ciations ftood with Spain. Henry gave 
a general Anſwer, declaring he want- 
ed a Peace, and that the Welfare of his 
People, which he preferred to all o- 
ther Conſiderations, abſolutely required 
it. Cecil anſwered, the Queen his Mi- 
ſtreſs deſired it no leſs, ꝓut wanted to 
know upon what Conditions it was pro- 
poſed by the King of Spain, and whe- 
ther the States of the United Provinces 
were to be included. Henry replied, 
the King of Spain offered to reſtore 
all the Places taken in France, Calais: 
not excepted ; that this Offer could not 
be rejected, without expoſing his King- 
dom to utter Ruin. Adding, he would 


. ſoon cauſe the King of Spain to grant 


honourable Conditions to the Queen, 
and the United Provinces. 

This was ſufficient to ſhow the Am- 
baſſadors, that the Peace between France 
and Spain was already concluded, and 
no Care | 
zabeth, having ſome Intelligence of it, 


ordered her Ambaſſadors to complain 


to the King; and the Ambaſſadors of 


the States received alſo the ſame Orders 


from their Maſters. But Henry not to 
hear himſelf reproached, which muſt 
have been very mortifying to him, ap- 
pointed Commiſſioners to treat with the 
Ambaſſadors, inſtead of granting the 


Audience they demanded. Theſe Com- 
miſſioners and the Ambaſſadors being 


met, Oldenbarnevelt, one of the States 


Ambaſſadors, ſpoke boldly of the In- 
ſincerity wherewith the King had treat- 


ed his Maſters, He adjured the King, 
though abſent, to declare in his Con- 
ſcience, if he thought it becoming a 
Prince, to ſeparate from his Allies wich- 


could proceed no farther, 


taken of Henry's Allies. Eli- 
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out any Provocation. Then to confound 
the French Commiſſioners, he read a- 


loud the Treaty of League, concluding 


with theſe Words : That ſome Kings 
preferred their. private Intereſts to their 
Alliances ; but that this often proved fa- 
tal to them ; for when Princes bave part- 
ed with their Faith and Honour, it is in 
vain to think of ſupporting themſelves by 
mere Power. The Chancellor, who 
was one of the Commiſſioners, anſwer- 
ed the Ambaſſador, that what he ſaid 
deſerved great Regard, and ſhould be 
reported to the King, proteſting how- 
ever, that France could not ſubſiſt with- 
out Peace. | 
Cecil ſpoke next, and ſaid, That 
being impowered only to treat of a ge- 
neral Pearce, ſince the States of the 
United Provinces were not to be includ- 
ed in the King's Treaty with Spain, he 
Then, after 
a Juſtification of Elizabeth's Conduct, 
and a bold Cenſure of the French King's, 
he q; nanded Time to inform the Queen 
of wat . But his Demand þeing 
eluded, he prayed the Commiſſioners to 


remind the King of the Oath, he had 


taken before God and Man. He con- 


cluded with ſaying, that the Queen ex- 
8 pected to be repai 5 
King in his preſſing Neceſſities. But 


the Sums lent the 


whatever the Ambaſſadors alledged ſig- 
nified nothing, ſince the Peace between 
France and Spain was concluded, and 
nothing was wanting, but the Formali- 
ty of having it publickly ſigned by 
Plenipotentiares, who were to meet at 
Vervins. 4 
Elizabeth was extremely provoked 
with the French King's Proceedings, 
and the more, as ſhe ſaw no other 
Cauſe which could oblige him to ne. 
gociate a Peace without giving her 
Notice, 
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Notice, than Complaiſance to the Pope 
and the King of Spain. Ir is certain, 
Henry might have diſengaged himſelf, 
with ſome Appearance of good Faith, 
if he had but pretended an Unwilling- 
- neſs to treat without his Allies, and af- 
terwards, upon the Difficulties which 
ſhould ariſe, had urged the Neceſſity 
he was under of making a Peace. But 
concluding it without their Knowledge, 
he clearly diſcovered, that he preferred 
the King of Spain's Intereſt before 
that of his ancient Allies, This was 
indeed his Character. He was ſo im- 
patient to ſee himſelf in peaceable Poſ- 
jeſſion ef the Crown of France, that to 
compaſs his Ends, he never ſcrupled 
to. ſacrifice his old Friends, who were 
unable to hurt him, to his moſt mortal 
Enemies, who might ſtiH create him 
Diſturbance. He had no Perſon about 
him who dared to cenſure ſuch a Con- 
duct; but in Elizabeth he found one of 


an equal Rank, who uſed him with leſs 


Ceremony. She ſent him a Letter, in 
which, after other ſevere Expreſſions, 


ſhe told him, That if in temporal Con- 


cerns, there was ſuch a Thing as a Sin 
againſt the Holy Ghoſt, it was, doubt- 
leſs, Ingratitude : That if be had obtain- 
ed advantagious Terms from Spain, be 
ought to thank England for them : And 
that ſolemn Oaths, and mutual Compacts, 
were never intended for Snares, unleſs by 
the worſt of Men. Henry was ſtung 
with theſe Reproaches, but as they ad- 
mitted of no Reply, choſe to take no 
Notice of them. He excuſed himſelf 
upon the urgent Neceſſity which forced 
him to make Peace, and endeavoured 


to perſuade Elizabeth, that whereas he 


had | hitherto been only a Burden to 
her, he would for the Future, give 
her Marks of his Acknowledgment, in 


* N 


procuring her a ſafe. and honourable 
Peace, and in never forſaking her In- 
tereſts. But this was only Words, which 
were not much regarded by the Queen, 
During theſe Tranſactions, ſome Ar. 
ticles of little Moment which had re- 
mained undecided, were finiſhed at Ver. 
vins, Mezerai owns, the Peace might 
have been concluded and ſigned in le 
than three Weeks, if Henry had not af- 
fected to perſuade the Publick, he would 
not abandon» his Allies. But all this 
tended only, to obtain for the Ambaſſa- 
dors of England and of the States, an 
Admiſſion to the Conferences without 
any Declaration of what he would do 
in their Favour. But Philip, who knew 


how far he ſhould be ſollicited, remain- 


ed inflexible, and would never grant a 
Power to his ome ne 1 to treat 
either with England or the States, At 


laſt, after Henry had made all the ne- 


ceſſary Excuſes to clear himſelf to the 
Publick, he gave Orders to his Pleni- 
potentiaries to ſign the Treaty, . promi- 
ſing however his Allies, that he would 
not ratify it till forty Days after, as if 


that Time had been ſufficient to make 


their Peace with the Spaniard, who even 
refuſed to treat with them. Mean while, 
he exhorted them, whether ſeriouſly or 


jeſtingly, to embrace the Opportunity 


he was procuring them. This Peace 
was ſigned at Vervins the 2d of May, 


and ratified by Henry the 12th of June. 


It was now incumbent upon the 
Queen and the States to take proper 
Meaſures to ſuſtain the War againſt all 
the Forces of Spain, and in Order to 
this, Elizabeth ſent Francis Vere to the 
States to know their Reſolution. Mean 
while, it was debated in Council, whe- 
ther it was proper to make Peace, or 
continue the War, The Council being 

divided 
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the Queen, who knew perfectly her In- 


tereſt, readily declared for War. She 


perceived, that in making a ſeparate 
Peace, as it would have been very eaſy, 
ſhe ſhould oblige the States to put them- 
ſelves again under the Spanyh Yoke, 
In that Caſe, ſhe foreſaw, ſhe ſhould 
ſtand ſingle without any Ally, and ex- 
poſed to the Inſults of Philip, who 
would never want Pretences to quarrel 


with herg/ and reſume his former Pro- 


jets againſt England. Nay, it was to 
be feared, the King of France incited 
by the Pope and a Catholick Council, 
where the antient. Leag 
Influence, would ſuffer. himſelf to be 


engaged in a Plot to dethrone her. She 


was alſo apprehenſive, the King of 
Scots, in order to aſcend ſooner the 
Throne of England, would be tempt- 
ed by Promiſes to abandon the Intereſt 
of the Proteſtant Religion. In a Word, 
by forſaking the States, ſhe expoſed. 
herſelf to the Danger of ſeging the Storm 
falling upon her own Head, which ſhe 
had all her Life been Jabouring to turn 
upon her Neighbours. On the contrary, 
in ſupporting them, ſhe employed the 
Spaniard, and hindred him from mak- 
ing any conſiderable Attempts upon 
England. Moreover, if by a vigorous 
War ſhe could oblige Philip to a Peace 
without any Danger to the Liberty of 
the States, ſhe would thereby ſecure 
Friends, who might be very ſerviceable 
on Occaſion. 5 
Theſe were the Reaſons which deter- 
mined the Queen to continue the War. 
But ſhe was very, careful to conceal her 
Intentions Re Fe States, and rather 
ſhowed a great Inclination to Peace, pre- 
tending ſhe was unable to carry on ſo 


77 


vers had great 
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divided upon this Queſtion, ſeyeral Rea- 
ſons were alledged on both Sides. But 


burdenſome a War. She intimated to 
them, that her Intereſt was not con- 
cerned, and that Philip's Efforts againſt 
England, ' plainly ſhowed, ſhe was in 
no Danger from him. The States, not 
being able to diſſemble like her, be- 
cauſe their all was at Stake, ſhe brought 
them to acknowledge, that if the War 
was continued, it was ſolely for the Pre- 
ſervation -of their Liberty, and there- 
fore it was neceſſary to treat anew up- 
on. that Foundation. In ſhort, ſhe ſo 
artfully managed, that they came to a 
new Agreement with her, entirely to 
her Advantage, The States choſe ra- 
ther to ſubmit to her Terms, than be 
forced to make a Peace, by which, in 
that JunRure, they muſt have loſt their 
Liberty, their Religion, and the Fruits 
of thirty Years Labour. The Articles 
of this new Treaty were: 


That the States ſhould give Security 
to Elizabeth for eight hundred thouſand 
Pounds Sterling, to which all her Claims 
were limited. 

That the half of this Sum ſhould be 
diſcharged by yearly Payments of thir- 
ty thouſand Pounds Sterling, as long as 
the War ſhould continue; and if, at 
the End of the War, any thing remain- 
ed of this half, the annual Payments 
ſhould be but twenty thouſand Pounds. 

That as to the other half, and the 
Reſtitution of the Places which were 
in the Queen's Hands, there ſhould be 
an amicable Agreement, when the Peace 
was concluded. 

That for the Garriſons of Fluſhing, 
the Briek and other Forts, the Queen 
ſhould furniſh eleven hundred and fifty 
Men, to be paid by the States, at the 


Rate of one hundred and ſeventy Pounds 


Sterling a Month, beſides Utenſils and 
1 | other 
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other uſual] Neceſſaries for Soldiers in 
Garriſon, | | 
That for the Future the Queen ſhould 
be diſcharged of her Engagement to 
furniſh the States with Auxiliaries, and 
that the Engliſh, who now ſerved, or 
ſhould hereafter ſerve in the Low-Coun- 
tries, ſhould be paid by the States, 
take an Oath to them, and obey the 
Orders of their Generals. | 
That by this Means, the Authority 


of the Engliſh Deputy, ſtipulated in 
the former Treaty, would be aboliſhed, 
the Queen nevertheleſs | reſerving a 


Power to put one Perſon into the Council 
of State. Us. 

Thar if, during the War, the com- 
mon Enemy, or his Adherents ſhould 
fet out a Fleet to invade England, or 
the Iſles belonging to it, namely, thoſe 
of Wight, Silley, Guernſey, and Ferſey, 
the States ſhould be obliged. to aſſiſt 
her Majeſty with a Fleet of thirty or 
forty Ships of War ; and, in Caſe of 
an foafion, with five thouſand Foot 
and five hundred Horſe : That if her 
Majeſty ſhould equip a Fleet of fifty 
or fixty Ships, to act offenſively, either 


in Spain, Portugal, or the Veſt- Indies, 


the States ſhould join her with the ſame 
Number of Ships. And if any En- 
gliſb Forces, as ten thouſand. Foot, and 
two thouſand Horſe at the leaſt, were 
lent over into Flanders or Brabant, the 

States ſhould furniſh out half the ſame 
- Number of Men. | 


It is eaſy to obſerve from this Treaty, 
how well the Queen knew tq improve 
the preſent Circumſtances of the States, 
and their fear of being forced to make 
; » Uifadvantagious Peace with Spain, 
though for Reaſons before mentioned, 
u was her Intereſt to continue the War, 


him of his Right. 


/ 


Beſides, when this Treaty was negociat- 
ing, the Earl of Tir-oen was very for. 
midable in Ireland. In fine, the Kin 
of Scotland almoſt openly demanded to 
be declared the Queen's preſumptive 
Heir. He diſperſed written or printed 
Books, in which he pretended to prove 
that no Perſon whatever could deprive 
A Letter was even 
ſhown to Elizabeth, ſubſcribed with 
his own Hand, and addreſſed to the 
Pope. Camden fays, he had been ſur. 
prized into this Letter, but that Au- 
thor is too partial in every thing con- 
cerning King James, to deſerve entire 
Credit. Shortly after, one Edward 
Squire was apprehended in London, for 
having undertaken to Kill the Queen by 
poiſoning the Pummel of her Saddle, 
All this ſhows, ſhe had no leſs Reaſon 
to fear for herſelf than for the States, 
and that it was her Intereſt to ſupport 
them, and procute them a Peace which 
ſhould ſecure. their Liberty! | 
The Death of Philip of Spain, which 
happened in ptember this Year, ſome- 
thing allayed Elizabetb's Uneaſineſs. 
That Prince was ſeventy two Years old, 
and had reigned forty two, in continual 
Troubles to enlarge the Bounds of his 
Monarchy. He caſt his ambitious Views 
upon France, England, and Portugal, 
and of all theſe grand Projects, the laſt 
only ſucceeded. But he loſt ſeven Pro- 
vinces in the Netherlands, which were 
well worth the Kingdom he acquired. 
He died a dreadful Death, being de- 
voured by. Lice ſwarming from Ulcers, 
with which he had been ſome Time at- 
flicted: But he bore his Calamity with 
admirable Conftancy. Some Time be- 
fore his Death, he had aſſigned the 
Sovereignty of thx Low. Countries in 
dower to the Infania Tſabella his Daugh- 
ter, 
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ter, when he married her to Arch- Duke 


Albert. But the Conditions annexed to 
this Grant ſhew he had no Intention 
to diſmember thoſe Provinces from the 
Spaniſh Monarchy. Beſides, the Re- 
ſervation of Homage, and a Power to 
keep Garriſons in the Citadels of Au- 
twerp and Cambray, he had ſtipulated 
the Reverſion of theſe Provinces to the 
Crown of Spain, in default of Heirs 
deſcending from the Princeſs his Daugh- 
ter, and it is even pretended he had 
rendered her incapable of ever having 
any. He was ſucceeded by his Son 
Philip III. i 

This Year a troubleſome Affair hap · 
pened at the Engliſh Court. The Queen 
conſulting the Earl of Eſex, and the 
Admiral, concerning a fit Perſon to be 


ſent into Ireland, diſcovered an Inclin- 


ation for Sir William Nnolles; but the 
Earl of Eſex, though his Nephew, 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, contending for 
Sir George Carew, in Order to remove 
him from Court, as being jealous of him. 
He ſupported his Opinion with great 
Haughtineſs and Obſtinacy, and per- 
ceiving the Queen immoveable, turned 


, his Back upon her with ſuch an Air of 


Contempt, that provoked at his Inſo- 
lence, ſhe gave him a Box on the Ear. 
He immediately laid his Hand on his 
Sword, and being prevented from draw- 
ing it by the Admiral, ſwore,. That he 
neither could nor would put up ſo great an 
Indignity nor would be have taken it 
from Henry VIII. himſe!f were be alive, 
and inſtantly retired from Court. The 
Lord Privy-Seal repreſenting to him, in 
a Letter, the Folly of his Menaces, 
and adviſing him to ask the Queen's 
Pardon, he ſent a long and paſſionate 
Anſwer, wherein he ſpoke very diſre- 


ſpectfully of the Queen, But at laſt 
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being brought to himſelf, by the Ad- 
vice of his Friends, he was re- admitted 
to Favour, Few believed this Reconci- 
tation ſincere, and the Earl's Friends 
were in great fear for him. 

William Cecil, Baron Burleigh, Lord 
Treaſurer, and for many Years prime 
Miniſter and Confident of the Queen, 
died this Year in extreme old Age. The 


Lord Bucthurſt ſncceeded him in his 


Office of Treaſurer. 
The Affairs of Ireland were in fo ill 


* a Situation, that a ſpeedy Remedy was 


to be applied, or the Kingdom expoſed 
to the Hazard of being entirely loſt. 
Since the Advantages gained by the 
Earl of Tir-oen over the Engliſb, the 
whole Province of Munſter had revolts 
ed. The Natives in every other Part 
of the Ile were in the ſame Diſpoſition, 
flattering themſelves that with the Aſſiſt- 


ance of the Pope, and the Spaniard, 


the Earl of Tir.-oen would free them 
entirely from the Exgliſb Yoke. The 
2 informed of the State of Affairs, 

ieved, no Time was to be loſt to re- 
duce the Jriſb to their Duty, and or- 
dered her Council to conſider in her 
Preſence, how to execute her Reſolu- 
tion, The Earl* of E/ex ſpoke long 
upon this Subject, blaming the Con- 


duct of the former Lord Deputies, who, 
he ſaid, amuſed themſelves with Trifles, 


inſtead of acting directly againſt the 
Earl of Tir. oen, without giving him any 
Reſpite: That by Truces granted him 
from Fime to Time he had reftored his 
Affairs; and withal, the Queen had 
been put to needleſs Expence, ſince her 
Troops were as well paid in a Truce as 
during the War. This Opinion was 
grateful to the Queen, who loved not 
to be laviſh of her Money without Oc- 
caſion. When a Deputy came to be 

named, 


———C————— 


by the Earl of Eſſex, becauſe that Lord 
had never commanded in chief, and 
was too much addicted to Books 
whereas the Affairs of Ireland required 
an active and warlike General. He 
added, that to put a ſpeedy End tothe 


it ought to be given to a General of Re- 
putation, and who was acceptable to 
the People. In a word, he ſo plainly 


to the Employ. His Friends thought 
to oblige him, and his Enemies hoped 


the Court, would afford them Means 
to ruin him. ; | 

What this Lord's Deſigns were, is 
not known, but for ſome Time he had 
made himſelf ſo popular, and gained 
ſo far upon the People by his affable 
Behaviour, that he was almoſt adored. 
He only wanted to gain the Affection 
of the Soldiery, and probably this was his 
Aim in deſiring to command in Ireland. 
But as he had Enemies, intent upon his 
Ruin, it was on this Employment they 
founded their Hopes of Succeſs. On 
the other Hand, his Friends in ſerving 
him too zealouſly did him a diskindneſs. 
They affected to publiſn his Deſcent 
from the Royal Houſe of Scotland, and 
from that of England by his Great- 
Grand-mother, who numbered amongſt 
her Anceſtors Edmund de Langley, Duke 


Sons of Edward III. Hence it was in- 
tended to inſinuate, that after the 
Queen's Death it would be better to 
place him on the Throne than a foreign 
Prince. A Book was alſo dedicated to 
him, in which the Author overthrew 
he Titles of all the Pretenders to the 
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named, moſt of the Council were for 
the: Lord Mon!joy. This was oppoſed 


War in Ireland, the Management of 


pointed out himſelf, that he was choſen 


that this Poſt, and his Abſence from 


of Yort, and Thomas of Woodſtock, both 


to his Inſtructions. 


Crown, except the Spaniſh Infanta's. 
His Enemies, perceiving he was form- 
ing ſome dangerous Conſpiracy, took 
care not to divert him from it. On 
the contrary, they every where, and on 
all Occaſions, extolled his Valour, his 
Prudence, and -his Attachment 'to the 
Proteſtant Intereſt,. in Order to engage 
him in Meaſures which would more 
clearly diſcover his Deſigns. He had 
a lively Wit, and many amiable Qua- 
Iities, but was too much intoxicated 
with his own Merit, and regarded the 
reſt of the Nobility as very much his 
Inferiors. He was made Lord Deputy 
with a very extenſive: Commiſſion, to 
continue or end the War as he pteaſed 
and even to pardon the Earl of Tir-oen, 
and the other Rebels, which was' an 
Authority never before granted to any 
of his Predeceſſors. But it was inſerted 
in his Commiſſion, that laying afide all 
other Affairs, he ſhould apply himſelf - 
wholly to purſue and tuin the Earl of 
Tir-oen, chief of the Re He could 
not complain of this Clauſe, becauſe it 
was only what was propoſed by himſelf 
in the Council. | 
About the End of March, the Earl 
of Eſſex ſailed for Ireland, with an 
Army of 20000 Foot, and 1300 Horſe, 
The Engliſh had never before ſeen ſo 
formidable an Army in that Iſland. The 
Queen had made this great Effort pur- 
ſuant to the Earl's Advice, in Order to 
put a ſpeedy End to the Rebellion, and 
terminate the War in one Campain, 
On his Arrival, he affected, whether of 
himſelf, or by the Advice of his pre- 
tended Friends, to act directly contrary 
He immediately 
gave the Command of the Horſe to 
his intimate Friend the Earl of Sauibamp- 
ton, contrary to the Queen's expreſs 
Onders, 


Lord for marrying without her Permiſ- 
ſion. Then, inſtead of marching againſt 


Tir-oen, he turned his Arms againſt 
whom he 


ſome Rebels in Munſter, 
drove indeed into the Woods and 
Mountains, but with the Loſs of many 
of his Men. This Expedition, of lit- 
tle Importance, detained him in thoſe 
Parts till the End of July. Mean time, 
the Queen informed of his Proceedings, 
writ to him in an angry Style, and re- 


proached him with acting contrary to 


Orders founded upon his own Advice, 
commanding him withal to march into 
Ulſter again 
cuſed himſelf, by ſaying, that the Coun- 


cil of Jreland, which knew beſt the 


Affairs of that Kingdom, had adviſed 


him firſt to clear Munſter, and promiſed 


poſitively to march the firſt Opportuni- 
ty againſt the chief Rebel. But ſhort- 
ly after, he writ to the Court, that he 


| was obliged to return to Dublin, to 
chaſtiſe ſome Iriſb who infeſted the 


Country, and indeed he ſuppreſſed 
them. But after this ſecond Expedition, 
his Army was ſo diminiſh'd, that he 
writ for a Reinforcement, Without which, 


he ſaid, he could not perform any 


great Exploits in Ulſter. He began 
however to march thither, but his 
Vanguard conſiſting of 1500 Men, un- 
der the Command of Sir Conters Clif- 
ford, fell into an Ambuſh and was 
entirely deſeated. R 

Though it was aſtoniſhing, that with 
ſo fine an Army he had done nothing 
conſiderable, but on the contrary was 
forced to demand a Reinforcement, the 
Queen immediately ſent him ſome freſh 
Troops. But ſoon after, he let. the 
Court know, that all he could do this 
* was to poſt himſelf on the 

7 


Nr. een himſelf, He ex- 


was extremely provoked. 


bf ill Deſigns. 
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Orders, Who was offended with that 


Frontiers of Uler: with thirteen hun. 
dred Foot, and three hundred Horſe. 
On his Arrival in that Province, the 
Earl of Tir-oen deſired a Parley, which 
he refuſed... The next Day, when the 
Armies were near one another, Tir-oen 
ſent Hagan, an Officer, to tell him ke 
was ready to ſubmit to the Queen, and 
deſired him to grant him a Conference 
on the Banks of a ſmall River, where 
they might confer, each remaining on 
his own Side, The Earl of Eſſex con- 
ſented, and they talked together about 
an Hour, without any Witneſs, Two * 
Hours after, Tir-oen demanded a ſecond 

ference, in Preſence of ſome of 
the chief Officers of the two Armies. 
The Earl of Eſex granted his Requeſt, 
and in this ſecond Conference it was 
agreed, that Commiſſioners ſhould be 
appointed to treat of a Peace the next 
Day. This Negociation ended in a 
Treaty of Truce, which was ſpeedily 
concluded. The Truce was to con- 
tinue [from ſix Weeks to fix Weeks] 
till May the next Year, with this Con- 
dition, that either Party ſhould be at 
Liberty to break it upon giving four- 


teen Days Notice. 


Mean time, the Queen having re- 
ceived the Earl of Eſſex's laſt Letter, 
She could 
ng, ſhe ſuſpected him 

She was adviſed to re- 
call him immediately: But ſhe feared 


not. forkgar ſayi 


to incenſe him too much, whilſt he had 
the Sword in his Hand. Nevertheleſs,- 


ſhe writ. to him very ſharply, and re- 
proached him with his Contempt of her 
Orders. This Letter made ſuch Im- 


preſſion on the Earl, that he inſtantly 
reſolved to return into England with 
the Flower of his Army, and be re- 


venged of his Enemies, flattering him- 
4 K | n ſelf 


ſelf with a general Inſurrection in his 
Favour. 
diſſuaded him from ſo dangerous a Re- 
ſolution. The Queen, informed of this 
Project, countenanced a Report, that 
a Fleet was preparing in Spain to in- 
vade Enpland, and under that Pretence 
raiſed ſix thouſand Men. Sometime 
after, ſhe augmented her Army, and 
gave the Command to the Lord Ad- 
miral, who was no Friend to the Earl 
of Eſſex, But this Terror beeing diſ- 
pelled by Advices from Jreland, ſhe 
diſbanded the greateſt Part of her 
Forces. 

The News of what paſſed in England, 
convincing the Earl of Eſſex that he 
was ſuſpected by the Queen, he took 
a ſudden Reſolution to go and juſtify 
himſelf, without demanding the Queen's 
Leave. He was accompanied by the 
Earl of Southampton and ſeveral Offi- 
cers, who on their Arrival in England, 
diſpoſed of themſelves different Ways. 
He reſerved only ſix Men to attend 
him, and poſted with all Diligence in 
Order to be with the Queen before ſhe 
had notice of his Arrival, but he found, 


notwithſtanding his Care, he had been 


prevented, The Queen was then at 
Nonſucb, ten Miles from London. She 
received him without any Emotion, and 
with ſome Marks of Favour, Wut after 
- fome Reproaches for his irregular Con- 
duct, ſhe commanded him to his Apart- 
ment till farther Orders. After that, 
being asked why he made a Truce with 
the 
any Time be broken at a Fortnight's 
Warning, ſince he was impowered to 
conclude a Peace ; he anſwered, that 
that the Earl of Tir-oen was fo unrea- 
ſonable in his Demands, that they could 

not be granted: But it was his Opinion 


But the Earl of Southampton. 


land, he did not f 


rl of Tir-oen, which might at 


- 
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that a Truce might bring him to more 
equitable Terms, This Anſwer did not 
ſatisfy the Queen, who was moreover 
provoked at his leaving his Government 
without her Permiſſion ; beſides that, 
the Perſons who attended him into Eng- 
land, were very apt to cauſe her to ſuf. 
pect him. Wherefore ſhe committed 
him to Cuſtody at the Lord Keeper's, 
to prevent his running into new Ex- 
ceſſes. " | 

In Camden's Annals, there is an Apo- 
logy writ by the Earl himſelf,” in which 
it appears, that he very lamely anſwer- 
ed the Accuſation of having neglected 
to attack the Earl of Tjr-oen, and em- 
ployed his Army in Expeditions of lit- 
tle Conſequence. He contented him- 
ſelf with ſaying, that he had put the 
Iriſh Affairs in ſuch a Situation, that, 
during his nine Months Government, 


the Engliſh had ſuſtained no Damage. 


But he was not intruſted with an Army 
of twenty thouſand Men, to ſtand up- 
on the defenſive. As for his Return 
without Leave, he mentioned it not, 
Concerning the Perſons who attended 
him, he ſaid only, that not above ſix 
came to Curt with him, but of the 
reſt who accompanied him from - 1re- 
The Commiſ- 
ſion given to the Earl of Southampton, 
contrary to the Queen's expreſs Orders, 
he alſo paſſed over in Silence. The reſt 
confiſted _—_— in Exclamations upon 
the Injuſtice of ſuſpecting him, and in 
magnifying his Father's Merits, his Bro- 


ther's, killed in the Queen's Service, and 
his own. At the ſame Time his Friends 
and Relations loudly complained of the 
Rigour with which he was treated, re- 
preſenting it as exceſſive. Some even 


plotted. to reſcue him by Force, but he 
would not conſent to it, 


Mean 


Mean while, the Earl of Tir-oen, 
hearing the Earl of Eſſex was arreſted, 
broke the Truce, and did great Miſ- 
chief to the Engli Inhabitants in Ire- 


land. He flattered himſelf with a great 


and ſpeedy Aſſiſtance from Spain, and 
the Pope, who had made him a pre- 


ſent of a pretended Phenix Plume. In 


this Expectation, he formed no leſs Pro- 
jet, than to drive the Exgliſb entirely 
out of Ireland. 

In the mean time, the Earl of Eſex's 
Friends were inciting the People to an 


Inſurrection in his Favour, repreſenting 


him, as the moſt accompliſhed Lord 
England ever ſaw, ſince the Foundation 
of the Monarchy. At the ſame time, they 
inveighed againſt the Miniſtry, not with- 
out malicious Reflections on the Queen's 
Conduct, as if ſhe took no Care of the 
Iriþ Affairs. This extremely injured 
the Earl, and increaſed the Queen's 
Suſpicions of him. As ſhe had provok- 
ed him, ſhe eaſily believed he was me- 
ditating Revenge. 
Beginning of October, ſhe aſſembled the 
Council in the Star-Chamber, where the 
Earl's Conduct was examined, and 
unanimouſly condemned by all the Pri- 
vy-Counſellors. Nothing more how- 
ever was done againſt him, the Queen 
only deſiring to ſatisfy the People, that 
it was not out of Caprice that he was 
under Confinement. He remained there- 
fore at the Lord Keeper's Houfe, where 
he gave himſelf up to Devotion, ſpend- 
ing his Time in Prayer, and writing 
Letters to his Friends in ſo devout a 
Strain, that he was thought to have re- 
nounced all worldly Vanities. 5 
In the Cloſe of the Year, the Arch- 
Duke Andrew, Governour of the Low- 
Countries in his Brother Albert's Ab- 
ſence, who was gone into Spain, to mar- 


Wherefore, in the 
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ry the Infanta, propoſed a Peace to Eli- 
zZabeth, She anſwered, ſhe would free- 
ly conſent to it, if the States of the 
United Provinces were included. This 
Condition put a Stop to the Negocia- 


tion at once. The Queen ſuſpected, the 


Propoſal was made only to amuſe her, 
till a Fleet, then preparing in Spain, 
ſhould be ready to invade England. But, 
this pretended Fleet, which gave her 
ſome Uneaſineſs, ended at laſt in a few 
Gallies, put to Sea by Frederic Spinola, 
a Genoeſe, in the King of Spain's Service, 
and carried by him into the Harbour of 
Sluys. | 

The Earl of Tir-een improved the 
Diſorder created by the Earl of Eſex 
in the Jriſþ Affairs. He reduced the 
whole Province of Ulfer to his Obe- 
dience, and hoped to be ſoon Maſter. 
of the whole Kingdom. For his En- 
couragement, Pope Clement VIII. ſent 


him a Bull, by which he granted to him 


and his Adherents, the ſame Indulgen- 
ces, as to thoſe who fought againſt the 
Turks, for the Recovery of the Holy- 
Land. But | Charles Blount] Lord Mon. 


joy, appointed Lieutenant of Jreland, 


in the Room of the Earl of Eſex, found 
Means to ſtop the Progreſs of the Re- 
bels, and give a Check to their Inſo- 


lence. 
At the ſame Time, Arch-Duke A- 


bert, called alſo the Cardinal Infant, 


being returned from Spain, made new 
Propoſals of Peace to Elizabeth. Henry 
IV. ſupported them with all his Inter- 
eſt, and ſucceeded ſo far, that the Queen 
ſent Plenipotentiaries to Boulogne, where 
the Peace was to be negociated. Bur 
after the Ambaſſadors of the two con- 
tending Crowns had been four Months 
in that Place, they parted, without 
ever aſſembling, by Reaſon of a Diſ- 

pute 


* 


Subject, 


with all his Power. 
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pute of Precedency between England and 
Spain. After great Conteſts on this 
Queen Elizabeth had at laſt con- 
ſented to an Equality, but the Spaniard 
would not quit his Pretenſions. If the 
Plenipotentiarieshad met, another Obſta- 
cle would have occurred, which would 
never have been ſurmounted. This was, 
that the Spaniards were for ſeparate Peace 
or Truce with England, to which li- 
zabeth, doubtleſs, would not have con- 
ſented. Beſides, the King of Spain pre- 
tended, that Elizabeth ſhould ſurrender 
the Places mortgaged to her by the 
States. The Spaniſh Ambaſſadors hav- 
ing ſounded the Engliſb on theſe two 
Articles, and finding they ſhould never 
obtain their Deſires, uſed the Pretence 
of Precedency to break off the Nego- 
clat ion. 

The ſecond Day of Fuly, Prince 
Maurice gained the famous Battle of 
Newport over the Arch-Dake. 
Engliſh, to the Number of fifteen hun- 
dred, under the Conduct of Sir Francis 


Pere, diſtinguiſhed themſelves glori- 
ouſly ; but there remained eight hundred 


Dead upon the Spot. 

Elixabetb being now ſixty ſeven Years 
old, it was with extreme Vexation, that 
the Catholicks ſaw the Engliþ Crown 


ready to fall on the Head of a Prote- 


ſtant Prince. Clement VIII. being de- 
ſirous to p̃revent it to the utmoſt of his 
Power, Ene two Briefs into England, 
one addreſſed to the Romiſh Clergy, and 
one to the People. In theſe Briefs, 
they were forbid to acknowledge after 
Elizabeth's Death, any Prince who 
would not ſwear, not only to tolerate 
their Religion, but even to ſupport it 
T heſe Briefs were 


privately conveyed into the Nation, and 


The 


1 


communicated but to few, all dreading 
the Penalties enacted by Law. 

But at the ſame Time, ſome found 
a more ready and effectual Way to pre- 
vent the King of Scots aſcending the 
Throne of England, The Ruthvens, 
Sons to Earl Goury, beheaded in 1584, 
conſpired againſt him, and inviting him 
to their Hoaſe [at Perth] on ſome Pre- 
tence, deſigned to murder him, but he 


eſcaped by a Sort of Miracle. The' 


two Ruthvens were killed, and their 
Complices condemned to die,” After- 
wards, by an Act of Parliament, all 
who bore the Name of Ruthven were 
obliged to quit ir, that the very Name 
of the Family might be aboliſhed. 
The Earl bf Effex was (till under Ar. 
reſt at the Lord Privy Seal's, where he 
cloſely applied himſelf to Devotion, 
He writ 55 Time to-Time ſuch ſub- 
miſſive Letters to the Queen, that he 
ſeemed to have loft that extreme Haugh- 
tineſs ſo prejudicial to him; At laſt, the 
Queen, content with having humbled 
him, permitted him to retire to his own 
Houſe, under the free Cuſtody of Sir 
Richard Berkley, who was to watch 
him. Probably, he had been ſoon re- 
ſtored to Favour, the Queen clearly 


diſcovering her Sentiments in that Re- 


ſpect ; but his Friends and Domeſticks 
ruined him, They had made ſuch 
ſtrong Cabals among the People, that 
nothing was talked of but the Earl of 
Eſſex*s Innocence. Whereas the Queen 
pretended to have treated , him with 


great Lenity and Moderation, it was 


given ot, that he was unjuſtly perſe- 
cuted, and even his Life attempted on 


falſe Suggeſtions. Elizabeth, who wa 


very nice in ſuch a Point, and conſider- 


ed the People's Prejudices againſt her 
3 1 
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as a great Misfortune, reſolved to ſhew, 
the Earl had more reaſon to praiſe her 


Moderation, than complain of her 
Rigour. To this Purpoſe, ſhe ordered 
him to be brought before the Privy- 
Council, to which ſhe had added four 
Earls, two Barons, and four Judges. 
But ſhe told theſe Commiſſioners, it was 
not her Intention to condemn him to 
any infamous Puniſhment, as guilty of 
Treaſon or Treachery; but only to 
convince him of having failed in his 
Allegiance, and ſlighted her Orders 
and Inſtructions, through + exceſs of 


Vanity. - The Queen's Deſign was to- 


ſhew the Prejudiced People, that the 
Earl of Eſſex deſerved a ſeverer Puniſh- 
ment than a few Months impriſon- 
ment. [HI | 
When he appeared before his Judges, 
he was firſt accuſed of contemning the 
Queen's Orders, in making the Earl 
of Southampton General of the Horſe. 


S:condly, of making Knights, con- 


trary to the expreſs Words of his Pa- 
tent. Thirdly, of neglecting to pur- 
ſue the Earl of Tir-oen, though that 
was the principal End of his Commiſ- 
fon. Fourthly, of ſecretly conferring 
with that Rebel. Fifthly, of granting 
a Truce very prejudicial to the Queen's 
Affairs. Sixthly, of abandoning his 
Government, without vouchſafing to 
aſk the Queen's Permiſſion. Some In- 
ferences were likewiſe drawn from his 
diſreſpectful Expreſſions in his Apo- 
logy, and from certain dangerous 
Principles contained in a Book dedicated 
to him, concerning the depoſing of 
Richard II. | | 
After hearing the Articles of his Ac- 


cuſation, he kneeled down, and thank- 


ed God for all his Mercies, and his 
Sovereign, for notordering him a hear- 
EE tg: 


wich the Queen: 


/ 


ing in the S/ar-Chamber, He declared, 
he would neither excuſe his Faults, 
either in whole or in part, nor contend 

He acknowledged 
his guilt, but proteſted upon his Ho- 
nour, that his Heart had been always 


free from the leaſt thought of Rebel- 


lion. However, in continuing to ſpeak, 


he began to urge ſome Excuſes in his 


own behalf. But the Lord-keeper in- 
terrupted him, by reminding him, that 
he had taken a good Method, bur 
was now ſwerving from it: That in ex- 
tenuating his Faults, he likewiſe ex- 
renuated the Queen's Clemency; ang 


that in fine, a manifeſt Diſobedience - 


was but an ill proof of a good Inten- 
tion. The Lord · keeper, in prevent- 
ing him from enlarging on his Juſtifica- 
tion, did him a good Office. The 
Queen's Intention was not to have him 
rigorouſly tried, but only to ſhew, he 
had been treated more gently than he 


deſerved. His Confeſſion led him to 


the ſame End, whereas, his Juſtifica- 
tion would have obliged his Judges to 
a more ſevere Examination. So, whe- 
ther he underſtood his own Intereſt of 
himſelf, or was warned what to do, he 
held his Peace. After this, the Com- 
miſſioners conſulting together, were of 
Opinion, that he ought to be removed 
from the Council. Board, ſuſpended 
from his Offices of Earl-Marſhal, and 
Maſter of the Ordnance, and commit- 
ted to Prifon during the Queen's Plea- 


ſure. His Office of Maſter of the 


Horſe was untouched .at the Queen?s 
expreſs Command, who was un willi 


to give Occaſion to believe, ſhe had | 
entirely withdrawn ther Confidence 


from him. She even ordered, the Sen- 
tence {ſhould not be recorded. The 
Earl received this chaſtiſement with ſo 
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much Humility, that the Queen, 
pleaſed with his Depoxtment, removed 
Berklez, from him, and left him at full 
Liberty. But ſhe adviſed him to be 
his own Keeper, and forbid him the 
Court. 

For ſome Years the Queen had ho- 
noured the Earl of Zfſex with a parti- 
cular Eſteem and AﬀeCtion. - She had 


given him Marks of it on ſundry Oc- 


caſions; and particularly by the Poſts, 
Offices, and Commands he had en- 
zoy'd. This Diſtinction had fo filbd 


him with Pride, that he ſolely aſcrib'd 


to his Merit theſe extraordinary Fa- 
vours, which were the pure Effect of 
the Queen's Inclination. For this 
Cauſe, he had not always that Regard 
tor her ſhe had Reaſon to expect from 
him, imagining ſhe could not be with- 
out his Aſſiſtance. In a word, he was 
a very had Courtier. It is not ſtrange, 
that ſo imprudent a Conduct alter'd 


the Queen's Affection, and yet, it ap- 


peared in all her Proceedings, chat it 
was not entirely extinguiſhed. Her 
Deſign was only to humble that proud 
Spirit, which ſeemed to vie with her, 
wherein the believed to have now been 
ſucceſsful. It ſeemed, he was at laſt 


ſenſi ble, that Humility was the only 


Way to reſtore him entirely to Fa- 
vour, and had reſolved to purſue that 
Method as the ſureſt. Immediately 
after his Sentence, while he was pre- 


paring to retire into the Country, he 


told the Queen, by the Lord Howard, 
That be kiſs'd\the Rod and the Queen's 
Hand, which bad only correfied, and 
ſhould enjoy no 
Peace till he ſaw again thoſe Eyes which 


had once ſbined ſo propitiouſly on bim 


That he had reſolved to atone for wis 


Error, and, lite Nebuchadnezzar, 10 


dwell with the Beaſts of the Field, eat 
Graſs as. an Ox, and be wet with the 


Dew of . Heaven, till it ſhould pleaſe his 


Veen to reſtore him to his Senſes. This 
Submiſſion was very agreeable to the 


Queen, and yet ſhe anſwer'd, ſhe would 


not be amuled with vain Words, but 
as he had ſo long abuſed her Patience, 
ſhe would take tome Time to try his 
Humility, This was a plain Intima- 
tion, that with a little Patience he 
would appeaſe her entirely, and it was 
in ſome Meaſure directing him how 
to form ys Conduct, But he was ſo 
imprudent as not to improve this Ad- 
vantage, and to follow the intereſted 
Counſels of his Domeſticks, who ad- 
viſed*him to petition the Queen for the 
Continuation of the Farm of the ſweet 
Wines, which had been very-profitable 
to him. The Queen, to proye- his 
Humility, refuſed his Petition, Know- 
ing it to be in her Power to repair the 
Loſs whenever ſhe pleaſed. But in- 
ſtead of receiving this Denial with the 
Humility and Reſignation he had pro- 


feſs'd ſince his Diſgrace, he diſcovered 


Paſſion and Reſentment, which made 
the Queen think he was not yet ſuffi- 
ciently humbled. | 

Whereupon Cuff, his Secretary and 
Confident, ſuggeited to- him, that the 
Queen not only intended to humble, 
but beggar him, and render him con- 
temptible to all the World. Cuff was 
ſeconded by other Incendiaries, who at 
laſt inſpired him with the Deſign to 
reſtore himſelf to Favour by Force, and 
deſtroy all his Enemies about the 
Queen's Perſon. After this Reſolution, 
his Houſe was open to all the Male- 
contents. The Fart of Southampton, 


who had withdrawn into the Nether- 
lands, returned to England; and the 
ER. 
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Earl of Eſſex, leaving the Country, 
came to reſide in his Houſe at Lon- 
dom. When he arrived, Merrick his 
Steward kept open Houſe for all who 
thought they had Cauſe to complain of 
the Queen or her Miniſters, and a 
great Number of ſuſpicious Perſons re- 
ſorted to his Houſe. In fhort, his 
whole Conduct ſhewed, he was medi- 
tating ſome dangerous Deſign. 
Enemies improving theſe Proceedings, 
found means to infuſe Suſpicions into 
the Queen, and to have Spies placed 
upon him, who inſorm'd the Court of 
what paſſ⸗d in his Houſe, 

It is pretended, his Enemies, who 
had projected his Ruin, knowing his 
Pride and Haughtineſs, cauſed his 
Friends at Court to write to him, not 
to difcover ſo much Impatience in his 
Diſgrace, but to throw himſelf entirely 
upon the Queen's Mercy, as the readieſt 
Way to her Favour. Theſe Advices 


drew from him Anſwers agreeable 


to the Intentions of his Enemies, 
which being told to the Queen, com- 
pleated his Ruin. They were filled 
with Expreſſions denoting his Anger 
and Impatience,, and even intimating 
his Deſigns. He ſaid, that a Storm 
was fallen upon him when he expected a 
Harveſt: That the Queen had re- 
duced him to a private Life, which was 
diſagreeable to him . That he was in- 
capable of ſo vile a Submiſſion as was 
expected from him: That he had 
been unjuſtly impriſoned : That So- 
vereigns had not an unlimited Power, 
nor were infallible : That he had been 
wounded in every Pore of his Body : 
That his Enemies triumphed, but 
ſhould never have the Satisfaction to ſee 
him cringe to them. To theſe Expreſ- 
ſions, which were no Signs of Repen- 
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tance, Care was taken to add Reports 
capable to make him forfeit the Queen's 
Favour for ever. She was told, he had 
ſaid, She was grown an old Woman, 
and no leſs crooked and diſtorted in ber 
Mind than in ber Body. Camden ſeems 
to intimate, that he deſignedly paſſes 
over in Silence Things ſtill more offen- 
ſive to the Queen, | 
Probably, the Earl of Eſex thought 
all other Caution needleſs, his project 
being now formed, though he had laid 
his Meaſures very ill. Thoſe who ſpeak 
moſt fayourably of him, ſay, his Pro- 
jeſt was to ſeize the Keen Perſon, 
and drive his Enemies from Court, as 
was practiſed in Scotland with regard to 
King James. But he ſeems to have had 
greater Deſigns, ſince he courted the 
King - of Scotland's Aſſiſtance, perhaps, 
to place him on the Throne beſore the 
Queen's Death. It was known, he had 
writ to that Prince, that a Plot was 


formed to deprive him of the Succeſ- 
ſion, and give the Crown to the Infan- 


ta of Spain: That for this Purpoſe, 
the Projectors, who governed at Court, 
had filled the moſt conſiderable Poſts 
with. the Infanta's Adherents : That 
Secretary Cecil, Son of the late Trea- 
ſurer, was at the Head of this Party, 
and had engaged in it the Lord Trea- 
ſurer Buckhurſs with the Earl of Not- 
tingham the Lord Admiral : That, 
the better to execute his Project, he 
had committed the Government of the 
maritime Places to his Creatures, where 
the Spaniards might maſt conveniently 
land : That the _ was ſo im- 
paired in her Underſtanding, - that ſhe 
was incapable to act of herſelf, and was 


entirely guided by her Miniſters : 


That he was therefore neceſſarily oblig- 
ed to proceed openly to defeat this Con- 
ſpiracys 
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ſpiracy ; and to this End, was ſpeedily 
to diſpatch Ambaſſadors to England, to 
demand a publick Declaration of his 


Title to the Succeſſion, and the Remo- 


val of his Enemies, Creatures and Pen- 
ſioners of Spain, from the Court and 
Council. At the ſame Time he furniſh- 
ed him with Proofs to be uſed by the 
Ambaſſadors, to ſhew the Truth of the 
Plot. Laſtly, he inſinuated that his 
Ambaſſadors ſhould be ſufficiently ſup- 
ported, Camden, who writ in the 
Reign of James I, has not thought 
proper to tell us, how theſe Propoſitions 
were received bÞFthat Prince: But it 
may be judged, they were not difap- 
proved, ſince Ambaſſadors were pre- 
ſently ſent into England. who however 
came too late. This Hiſtorian adds, 
the Earl of Eſſex gained to his party 
ſome Preſbyterian Miniſters, and even 
ſome Papiſts, by commiſerating their 


- .afMicted Condition, under the Quzen's 


tyrannical Government, and by inſpir- 
ing them with hopes of being eaſed. 
Then he hired the Swords-men about 
London, and placed them near his 
Houſe. After that, he eſtabliſhed a 
Council compoſed of the Earl of 
Southampton, Sir Charles Davers, Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, Governor of Ply- 
mouth Fort, Sir Jobn Davis, a great 
Mathematician, [and Surveyor of the 
Ordnance, ] John Littleton, a Man of 
great Senſe and Judgment, and equally 
qualified for the Cabinet and Camp. 
This Junto meeting in Drury Houſe, 
the Earl of Eſex gave them a Liſt of 
certain Noblemen whom he believed at 
his Devotion, containing one hun- 
ared and twenty Barons, Knights, 
and. Gentlemen, and deſired them to 
conſult, whether it was moſt proper to 


Cie the Palace or the Tower, or both 


> T 3 


at once, The Reſult of their Delibe- 
ration was, That the Queen's Perſon 
and Palace ſhould firſt be ſeized, and 
when ſhe was in their Power, the Earl 
ſhould diſmiſs certain Perſons from her 
Preſence, and turn them out of their 
Places; but that nothing ſhould be 
done till the Arrival of the Scotch Am- 
baſſadors, ; | 

Mean time, the great Reſort of ſuſ- 
pected Perſons to Eſſex's Houſe, ſome 
Words unwarily dropped by the Con- 
ſpirators, and the Reports of the Spies, 
confirming the Court's Suſpicions, the 
Council met at the Treaſurer's Houle, 
and ſent one of the Secretaries to the 
Earl of Eſex, td require his Atten- 
dance. But at the ſame time a Note 
was delivered to him, adviſing him to 
take Care of himſelf. Whereupon he 
told the Secretary he was indiſpoſed, 
and could not ſtir from his Houſe. Im- 
mediately after, he conſulted whether 
he ſhould purſue his firſt Project of 
ſeizing the Palace, or attempt to raiſe 
the City of Landon, or make his Eſcape, 
ſince his Plot was undoubtedly diſco- 
ver'd. The firſt of theſe Projects was 
deemed impracticable, becauſe the 
Guards had been doubled. The ſecond 
occafioned 1 on the Uncer- 
tainty of the Execution, becauſe the 


Diſpoſition of the Landoners was not 


ſufficiently known. 

In the mean Time one of the Con- 
ſpirators entered, affirming he came 
from the City, and that the Inhabitants 
were ready to defend the Earl againſt 
all his Enemies. He added, that 
Thomas Smith, the Sheriff, who com- 
manded a thouſand of the Train - bands, 
had promiſed to join him. Probably, 
the Perſon who made this falſe Report 
had been induced to it by ſome of the 
Prin- 
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principal Conſpirators, who finding the 
Earlbegin to relent, was willing to ingage 
him ſo far, that it ſhould not be poſſible 


for him to recede. This was ſufficient 


to make the Earl reſolyg to raiſe an In- 
ſurrection in the City, heing perſuaded 
the People were inclined to bis Cauſe. 
It was therefore agreed, that the next 
Day the Earl, attended by five hundred 
Men ſhould repair to the City, and aſ- 
ſembling the Aldermen and People, 
require their Aſſiſtance. That if the 
tizens were well diſpoſed, they ſhould 
be employed to gain acceſs tothe Queen, 
or in caſe of difappointment, the Con- 
ſpirators ſhould retire to ſome other 
Part of the Kingdom. 5 
Purſuant to this Reſolution, the Earls 
of Rutland and Southampton went next 
Morning to Eſſex's Houſe, with three 
hundred Gentlemen, and immediately 
the Gates were ſhut, and no Perſon 
ſuffered to come in or out, But Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, one of the molt zea- 
lous of his Party, was permitted on 
ſome Pretence to go out. It was pro- 
bably he who diſcovered the Plot to the 
Court; for ſoon after the Queen ſent to 
the Mayor of London, to order the 
Trained- bands to be ready to march up- 
on the firſt Notice. At the ſame Time 
ſhe ſent the Lord Keeper, the Earl of 
Warceſter, and Sir William Knolles, to 
the Earl's Houſe, who were let in 
through a Wicket, without any. of their 
Attendants,, except the Purſe-bearer. 
In the Court-yard they ſaw the Earls of 
Eſſex, Rutland, and Southampton, ſur- 
rounded with a Crowd of arm*d Men, 
and the Lord-Keeper advancing towards 
them, told the Earl of Eſex, he was 
ſent by the Queen to know the Reaſon. 
of ſo great a Concourſe. Then the 


Earl 3 his Voice, told him, be 
* | h 


certainly knew that it was dgſgned to 
murder bim in bis Bed: That his hand- 
wriling was counterfeited, in order to 
have a Pretence to deſtroy bim: That te 
bad aſſembled bis Friends for the Securi y 
of his Life, fince his Enemies could not 
be ſatisfied without having his Blood. 
The Lord-Keeper anſwering, the Queen 
would do him Juſtice, provided he 
would diſcover his Grievances, was in- 
terrupted by a Voice crying out, My 
Lord, you are betrayed, they deſign to ruin 
you, we loſe Time, let us be gene. Up- 
on this, the Earl made a Sign to thoſe 
ſent by the Queen to follow him, and 
while they were croſſing the Court, 
they hear a confuſed Noiſe, ſaying, 
Kill them, away with that Great Seal, 
ſecure them in Priſon, When they were: 


in the Houſe, the Earl told them, if they 


would have a little Patience, he would go 
and adviſe with the Lord Mayor and She- 


riffs, and return immediately. Upon theſe 


Words, he leftthem, and, ordering the 
Door to be ſhut, ſet a guard upon them. 

Immediately after, he began to march 
with his Company, and entering the 
City, cried out, For the Queen !- for the 
Queen ! 4 Plot is laid for my Life! Then 
he went to the Sheriff's Houſe, which 


was ata Diſtance, and during his March 


was not joined by one Citizen, though - 
Numbers. led by curioſity. crowded to 
ſee him. paſs. In vain did he ery, Arm, 
my Friends, or you can de me no good, nota 
Man ſtirred in his Favour. The Sheriff, 
who ſaw Him approaching, withdrewhim- 
ſelf by a back Door, to the Lord Miyo1*s: 
The Sheriff's fight convinced the Earl 
he had been deceiv'd, when he was told, 
he might depend on his Aſſiſtance. 
While he was at the Sheriff 's, uncer- 
tain what to do, he was informed that 
a Herald had proclaimed him a Traitor: 
4 M un 
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in one of the Wards of the City, and 


that the Earl of Cuinberland had done 
the ſame in another. Upon this, he 
luft the Sheriff's Houſe, and crying in 
the Streets, that England *wes going to 
be delivered to the Infanta f Spaim; ein- 


1:red the Inhabitants lo take Arms for the 


Prevention of ſo great a Mi fortune. 
But ſeeing no Man prepare to ſupport 
him, and hearing withal, that the Lord 


Admiral was marching againft him with 


ac ſtrong Party, he reſolved to return to 


his own-Houſe. But coming to Ludgute 


he found [Sir 7obn] Leviſon poſted 


there with a Company of Soldiers to op- 


poſe his Paſſage. He inſtantly ſent 


Gorges to deſire leave togo through; but 


being denied, was obliged to return to 

St. Paul's. Here Gorges repreſented 
to him, that it would be proper to diſ- 
. charge the three Counſellors, and hav- 
ing the Earl's Leave, he freed them 
immediately, and accompanied them 
himſelf to #hite- Hall. Probably, Gor- 
ges had betrayed him from the very Be- 
ginning. 

Mean time, the Earl perſiſting in his 
Reſolution of returning Home, found 
the Street chained, and guarded by 
Soldiers. As he ſaw no other way to 
paſs than by attacking the Guard, he 
ordered Blunt to fall on, and ſeconded 
him Sword in Hand, with great Reſo- 
lution. But he was repulſed and ſhot 
through the Hat, and Blunt was taken 
Priſoner.” By this Reſiſtance, - he was 
forced to go to Queen-hitbe, and taking 


Boat with a few Followers, the reſt be- 
ing diſperſed, retired to his Houſe on 


the Thames Side, by Temple-bar; where 
Devereux- Court, and Eſex- Street, &c. 
now ſtand. - When he came there, his 
firſt Care was to burn ſame Papers, and 
chen, fortify his Houſe in the beſt Man- 


a 1 


ner he could, ſtill expecting to be re- 
lieved by the Londoners. Shortly after, 
the Lord Admiral inveſted the Houſe, 
both from the Street and the Gardens 
which reached tothe River. The Houle 


was inveſted-offp® eWhrond Side, by the 


und and Lincoln, the 
Lords Thomas Howrrd, Gray, Burghlcy, 
and Compton, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir 
Thomas Gerrard, &c. And on the 
River Side, by the Lord Admiral, the 
Lords of Effingham, and Cobham, Sir 
Fobn S/anhope, Sir Robert Sidney, Mr. 
Full Grevil, &c. Then he ſummoned 
thoſe within to ſurrender, to which they 
anſwered, they would die Sword in 
Hand. This was the Opinion of the 
Lord Sands, who preſſed the Earl” of 
Eſſex to fight his Way out, repreſent- 
ing, it was more honourable to die by 
the Sword, than the Ax. And indeed 
the beſieged ſeemed to be all fixed 
to that Reſolution. But the Earl of 
Eſſex ſuddenly changed his Mind; and 
offered to ſurrender on theſe three Con- 
ditions: 'That they ſhould all be civilly 


Earls of Cumbad 


treated; tried according to the Laws; 


and that Aſton the Miniſter ſhould be 
ſent to him to comfort him in Priſon, 
The Lord Admiral anſwered, that he 
ingaged for the firſt; that the Queen 
would doubtleſs perform the ſecond, 
and as to the third, he promiſed his In- 
tereſt to obtain it. Aſhton was a Preſby- 
terian Miniſter. This done; the Earls 
of Eſex, Rutland, Southampton, the 
Lords Sands, Cromwell, Monteagle, 
with Davers and Bromley, were put in- 
to Boats and conducted to the Tooer. 
The reſt were committed to other Pri- 
ſons. The next Day the Queen by Pro- 
clamation thanked the Londoners for 
their Fidelity, warning them withal to 
have a watchful-Eye on whatever paſſed 
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ſhe ſaid, more dangerous than was 
imagined... - I | 

The thirteenth of February, Thomas 
Lee, the Earl of Eſſex's Creature, and 


intimate Friend of the Earl of Tir-oen, 


was hanged for ſaying to a certain Of- 
ficer, that it would be a glorious Action 
for ſix brave Fellows to force the Queen 
to releaſe Eſſex and the other Priſoners. 
Two Days after, the Queen publiſhed 
4 Proclamation, ordering all Vagabonds 
to leave the City on Pain of Death. The 
Court had received Information, that a 
great Number of ſuch Perſons lay hid 
in the City, to reſcue the Earl of Eſſex 


when an' Opportunity offered. os 


At laſt, fome of the Priſoners having 
diſcovered the moſt ſecret Reſolutions 
of the Conſpirators, the Earls of Eſſex 
and Southampton were tried: the 19th of 
February. They were accuſed of the 
Crimes I have mentioned, and their ſole 
Defence was, that they had done no- 
thing but for their own Preſervation; 
however, they could not prove theif 
Lives had been in Danger. The Earl 
of Eſſex expreſſed a Diſregard of his 
Life, but the Earl of Southampton im- 
plored the Queen's Mercy, and de- 


_ fired the Peers to intercede for him. 


They were both condemned to die as 
Traitors. 7 | 
The Earl of Eſex after his Sentence 
feriouſly reflected on his paſt Conduct, 
and appeared very penitent, «Afton 
greatly contributed by his Exhortations 
and Remonſtrances, to put him in this 


Diſpoſition. But becauſe this Presby- 


terian Miniſter adviſed him to declare 


whatever he knew, and 1 by 
that Means, the King of Scotland was 


known to be concerned in the Con- 


ſpiracy, Camden ſpeaks of it in ſuch a 
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in the City, the Conſpiracy; being, as 


/ 


Manner, as ſhews he approved not this 
Conduct. By the Impreſſions (ſays he) 
left upon bim by bis Miniſter, Eſſex. 
could think of nothing but Damnation, un- 
teſs be diſcovered the whale Scene, and 
confeſſed who were bis Complices. An 
Author who talks in this Manner, is 
eaſily perceived to be ſecretly. intereſted 
in the Depoſition of the Criminal. 
However this be, the Earl of Zfſex de- 
firing to ſpeak with ſome of the Priv y- 
Counſellors, the Lord Keeper, the kord 
Treaſurer, the Lord Admiral, and Se- 
cretary Cecil went to him. He imme- 
diately aſked the Lord · Keeper's Pardon 


for detaining him at his Houſe, and 


Cecil's for accuſing him of aſſerting the 
Infanta's Title to the Crown gf Eng- 
land, and was ſincerely reconciled to 
both. Then he declared, that the 
Queen could not be ſafe whilſt he lived, 
and deſired he might ſuffer privately 
in the Tower. He owned, that ſome 
of his Friends and Domeſticks were 
wicked Perſons, - and publick | Peſts, 
and deſired to ſpeak with Blunt and 
Cuff, who were immediately ſent for, 
When he ſaw them, he exhorted both 
to aſk Pardon of God and the Queen, 
and told Cuff that this Diſtoyalty was 
owing to his Advice. He declared that 
Sir Henry Nevil, Ambaſſador to France, 
was privy to the Conſpiracy, This 
probably occaſioned the recalling of 
that Ambaſſador as he was going to 
Paris, and his being ordered into the 
Cuſtody of the Lord Admiral. The 
Earl of Efſex ſaid allo, that Montjoy 
Lord Deputy of J1relaud,' and ſeveral 
others in Scotland, France, and the 
Low- Countries were acceſſoty to the De+ 
ſign. But the Lord Montiqh s Behaviour 
in Ireland, had ſo recommended him 
to the Queen, that ſhe took no Notice 

of 


* | 


of the Earl's Depoſition againſt him. 


In ſhort, the penitent Criminal made a 


full Diſcharge of his Conſcience, and 
concealed nothing of what he knew. 
Eſſex, (/s Camden) thought a ver- 
bal Confeſſion too little; and therefore 
being moved by the diſmal Scene prejent- 
ed to bis Conſcience, by the Perſon whom 
be choſe to guide it, he delivered the ſame 
in Writing under his. own Hand, which 
his Enemies ſhewing to King James ſome 
Tins after, brought the Earl and his 
Friends into great Diſeſteem with that 
Prince, If King James had not been 
concerned in this Aſſair, there is no 
viſible Reaſon why Eſſex's Declarations 
ſhould have made thing forfeit his E- 
ſteem. But according to the Earl's 
Project, the Ambaſſadors of Scotland 
were now on their Way to London, and 
King James ever after ſpoke - of this 
Lord as of one who was his Martyr. 
The 25th of February was appoint- 
ed for the Earl of Efex's Execution. 
That Day the Queen appeared ſome- 
thing irreſolute. She even lent an Or- 
dier to the Lieutenant of the Tower to 
countermand his Execution; but pre- 
ſently after, ordered him to proceed. 
This Irreſolution, pretended or real, 
has afforded Plenty of Matter for Plays 
and Romances, in which Elizabeth is 
repreſented as ſtruggling with Love and 
Anger, not knowing which of the Paſ- 
ſions ſhe. ſhould obey. She was now, 
however, in her 68th Year, an Age 
wherein the Motions of Love could not 
de very violent, But without dwelling 
on theſe Trifles, it ſuffices to ſay, that 
the Earl of Eſem died like a good Chri- 
ſian, with all the Signs of a ſerious Re- 
pentance. His Head was not ſeparated 
from his Body till the third Stroke, but 
the firſt-deprived him of all Senſe of 


ow. 


- 
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Pain. The Marſhal de Biron being 
told in what Manner he died, ridiculed 
it, and faid, ſuch. a Death was more 
becoming a Prieſt than a Soldier, 

Thus ended the Life and Projects of 
the Earl of Eſex, which were never 
yet thoroughly known. Tho? they 
ſeem to have tended only to dethrone 
Elizabeth, and ſet the Crown on the 
Head of the King of Scotland; however 
it is not unlikely that he only uſed that 
Prince's Title as a Pretence to ruin 
Elizabeth, and that his Conſidence in 
the People's Affection inſpired him 
with greater 4 It is certain the 
Queen had given Occaſion to think ſhe 
.had more than a common Eſteem for 
this Lord. When he was yet but one 
and twenty Years old, ſhe forgave him 
what ſhe had lent his Father, for his 
Expedition into Jreland; and he was 
the only Perſon to whom ſhe was ever 
ſo liberal. The Earl of Leiceſter dying 
ſhortly after, ſhe ordered his Goods to 
be expoſed to Sale, for Payment of the 
Sums ſhe had lent him. Before the 
Earl of Efex had done her any great 
Service, ſhe made him Knight of the 
Garter, and gave him a Place in her 
Privy-council. She continued after- 
wards to diſtinguiſh him from all other 
Courtiers, not only by the Poſts, Of- 
fices, and Commands ſhe honoured 
him with, but chiefly by particular 
Marks of her Favour, which were vi- 
ſible to all, and made him to be con- 
ſidered as a Favourite. Theſe Favours 


produced their uſual Effect, that is, 


rendered him proud and vain. + He 
could not bear that any Perſon ſhould 
be promoted but. by his Means, and 
was a {worn Enemy to all who were 
truſted by the Queen. Nay, he grew 
lo exceſſively proud, that he pretended 

to 


th lord it over the Queen herſelf, and 
force her to follow his Advice in every 
Thing. This procured. him that un- 
fortunate Box on the Ear, which, doubt- 
leſs, inſpired him with Thoughts of a 
ſignal Revenge. For, from that Time 
he began to meditate Projects which 
proved his Ruin, and might have been 
attended wich that of the Qieen her- 
ſelf; ſo careful ought Sovercigns to be, 
not to affront Perſons of Honour. His 
Family was originally from Evreux in 
Normandy, and from hence borrowed 
its Sirname. It was noble and antient, 


as may be- inferred from his Alliances. 


with the beſt Families in England, ſome 
of which were derived from the Royal 


Family. Walter his Father was how- 
ever the firſt of his Houſe honoured. 


with the Title of Earl. 

The Earl being dead, his principal 
Complices were brought to their Trials. 
In, Blunts Examination, Eſex's written 
Confeſſion was read to him. Blunt, 
ſeeing it ſigned with the Earl's own 
Hand, was ſo confounded, that he could 
only ſay, with his Eyes lifted up, Lord 
thou knozweſt from <what Deſigns I engea- 
voured to divert him. After that, Lee's 


Confeſſion, who had been executed, was. 


read, in which he ſaid, Blunt had per- 
mitted him to ſend to the Earl of Tir- 
den, who told the Meſſenger, That if 
Eſſex would be guided by him, he would 
make bim the greateſt Man in England. 
Lee had likewiſe depoſed, that the two 


Earls and Blunt were in the ſame Plot, 
and formed the ſame Projects. Blunt 


made a weak Defence, as well as Da- 

vers, Davis, Cuff the Earl's Secretary, 

and Mericke his Steward; and they all 

received Sentence of Death. Blunt ſaid 

upon the Scaffold, that for three Years 

be af obſerved the Earl was diſcon- 
3 * 
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tented, and fired with Ambition. That 
when they were in Treland, the Earl 
told him his Deſign of taking with him 
the Flower of the Army; of ſeizing 
Milford haden in Wales; of raiſing Men 
in thoſe Parts, and marching directly 
to London. That he had diſſuaded hin 
from an Undertaking ſo dangerous, and 
difficult ; but had indeed adviſed hin 
to take a ſelect Company of Men, and 
ſeize the Queen's Perſon, and in her 
Name, to act afterwards as he ſaw con- 
venient : But, added Blunt, bougb iti 
true, that in all our Debates _ 


Queen's Blood, yet bad woe ſucceeded, ! 


cannot ſay but her Liſe might bave been 


in Danger. He declared, that he died 
a Roman Catholick, but ſuch a one, 23 
ſolely relied on the Merits of Chriſt's 
Death and Sufferings. - | 
The Queen and Council believed it 
prudent to end the Executions with 
theſe few Perſons, by Reaſon of the' 


„Number and Quality of the Complices. 


The Earl of Southampton was kept in 
Priſon, and the reſt were fined, though 
very few paid their Fines. © Henry Ne- 


vill was only condemned to Impriſon- 


ment at the Queen's Pleafure, though 


it was proved againſt him that he knew: 
of the Conſpiracy, and made no Diſ- 
covery. 

The Earl of Mar, and the Lord of 
Kinloſs, the Scotch Ambaſſadors, arriv- 
ed too late, when the Earl of Eſſex was: 
in Cuſtody. It is well known with 
what View the Earl of Eſex had deſired 
them, but we are ignorant of the In- 


ſtructions given them by the King of 


Scotland concerning the Plot. It ſeems; 
however, it may be inferred from Ee 
Propoſal, and the Arrival of theſe Ama; 


baſſadors at the very Time the Conſpi- 
4 N racy 
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racy was diſcovered, that King James 
was not againſt it, Be this as it will, 
theſe Ambaſſadors confined themſelves, 
to congratulate the Queen upon the 
' Diſcovery of ſo dangerous a Plot; to 
demand the Punifhment of one Valen- 
tine Thomas, who in 1598, had accuſed 
their Maſter of ill Deſigns againſt the 
Queen, for which he was now in Pri- 
ſon ; to complain, that two Engliſh Fu- 
gitives had been drawn out of Scotland 
by Stratagem, who had fled thither for 
Protect ion; and laſtly, to demand the 
Aſſignment of ſome Lands in England 
for the King their Maſter, 

Elizabeth, without taking Notice of 
what ſhe knew, anſwered, She received 
very kin:ily the King's Congratulation, 
and wiſhed that no ſuch Thing might 
ever happen in his Kingdom : That ſhe 


had not put Yalentineto Death, to ſhew 


ho little ſhe credited his Depoſition : 
That the two Fugitives had been art- 
fully recovered by the Warderl of the 
March, who was to blame for ſuffering 
them to eſcape, and that ſhe was aſto- 
niſhed the King of Scotland ſhould de- 
mand them, ſince to protect the ſedi- 
tious Subjects of another Prince, was 
teaching his own to rebel: That as to 
the nment of the Lands, ſhe had 
given a ſufficient Anſwer before: How- 
ever, ſhe would make a yearly Aug- 
mentation of two thouſand Pounds, pro- 
vided he would fincerely maintain their 
mutual Friendſhip,. without ſuffering 
| himſelf to be influenced by Men, who 
ſought their own private Advantage in 
the 3 warn pom ene "vi 
The Siege of Oftend, begun in Fu 
this Yea, fornithed ample 2 xd 
the Affairs of the Netberlands. Sir Fran- 
' 66s Vere, the firſt Governor during the 


received very graciouſly. 


Siege, and the Engliſh Troops which 
ſerved under him, ſignalized themſelves, 


and were a great Honour to their Na- 


tion. | 

Henry IV. came to Calais in Auguſt, 
as it were to ſee more nearly what paſs'c 
at the Siege, which made the Archduke 
uneaſy. But this Journey was not ſo 
much to obſerve the Siege, as to confer 
more eaſily with Elizabeth on his Pro- 
ject againſt the Houſe of Auſtria. Me- 
zerai pretends, Elizabeth firſt conceiv- 
ed this Deſign, and earneſtly deſired to 
confer in Perſon with Henry, in a Veſ- 
ſol between Dover and Calais. But] 
can hardly believe, that at her Age, and 
having no Children, ſhe would form a 
Deſign of this Nature, the Execution 
whereof required much Time and Ex- 
pence. I ſtill leſs believe, that ſhe 
would have expoſed herſelf to the Dan- 
gers of the Sea, to confer with Henry, 
whom for ſome. Time ſhe had neither 
valued nor truſted. It is more likely, 
this Prince meditating then the Deſign 
which he would have afterwards exe- 


cuted, was deſirous to engage Elizabeth 


in it. The Engliſb Hiſtorians only ſay, 
that the Queen hearing of the King's 
Arrival at Calais, ſent Sir Thomas Ed- 
munds to pay him her Compliments, 
and that in Return, Henry ſent the Mar- 
ſhal de Biron, and the Count. a“ Au- 
vergne, with Duke d' Aumont, who were 
Mexerai 
adds, that the Queen ſhewed theſe 
French Lords the Earl of Eſex's Skull 
in her Cloſet. But Camden has confut- 
ed this Story in his Annals, by affirm- 
ing the Head was buried with the Body. 
He ſays only, that the Queen ſpeaking 
te the Marſhal de Biron, concerning the 
Earl of Er, told him, -that it washer 
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Advice to the King of France, never to 
ſpare the Heads of thoſe who attempt- 
ed to diſturb his Tranquillity. 
The Parliament meeting in October, 
Complaints were made in the 
— concerning divers Mo- 
nopolies authorized by the Queen's Let- 
ters- Patents, which gave private Per - 


ſons the ſole Privilege of ſelling certain- 


Commodities, excluſively of all others. 


The Queen being informed, that the 


Commons conſidered theſe Monopolies 
as ſo many Breaches-of the People's 
Privileges, - annulled moſt of theſe 
Grants, and left the reſt to be tried by 
the Laws. This Proceeding, even be- 
fore ſhe had been addreſſed, was ſo 
pleaſing to the Commons, that one hun- 
dred and forty of their Members were 
appointed to wait upon her with their 
Thanks. She did not admit this Op- 
portunity to teſtify to the Houſe her 
great Affection for her People. When 
ſhe had received the Compliment of the 
Members, ſhe 1 
the following Speech : 


Gentlemen, 
Owe you hearty Thanks and Commen- 


dations for your ſingular good Will to- 
wards me, not only in your Hearts and 


Thoughts, but which you have openly ex- 
preſſed and declared, whereby you have 
recalled me from an Error proceeding from 
my Ignorance, not my Will. Theſe Things 
bad undeſervedly turned to my Diſgrace, 
(to whom nothing is more dear than the 
Safety and Love of my People) had not 
ſuch Harpyes and Horfe-leacthes as theſe 
been made known and diſcovered to me by 
vun. I bad rather my Heart or Hand 
ſhould periſh, than that either my Heart 
or Hand ſhould allow ſuch Privileges 10 


People. Ti 


returned an Anſwer .in 
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Monepotifts . es may be preſudicial to my 


hath 


than Juſtice. The Glory of the Name of 
a King may deceive Princes that know not 
how to rule, as gilded Pills may deceive 


Ack Patient. But I am none Fl thoſe 


Princes; for I know that the Common- 
wealth is to be governed for the Good and 
Advantage of thoſe that are committed to 
me, not of myſelf to whom it is intruſted; 
and that an Account is one Day to be given 
before another Fudg ment-ſeat. I think 
my ſelf moſt happy, that by God's Afiiſt- 
ance I have hitherto ſo proſperouſiy govern- 
ed the Commonwealth in all Reſpetts ; and 


that I have ſuch Subjects, as for their 
Good I would willingly leave both King- 
dom and Life alſo. I teſeech you, that 


whatever Mi ſdemeanours find Miſcar- 
riages others are guilty of by their falſe 
Suggeſtions, may not be imputed to me 
Let the Teſtimony of a clear Conſcience 
entirely in all Reſpetts excuſe me. Ton 
are not ignorant, that Princes Servants 
are oftentimes too much ſet upon their own 
private Advantage that the Truth is 
frequently concealed from Princes, and 


they cannot themſelves look narrowly into © 


all Things, upon whoſe Shoulders lieth 
continually the heavy Weight of the 
greateſt and moſt important Affairs. 


_ Elizabeth had the good Fortune to be 
believed when ſhe ſpoke in this Man- 
ner, becauſe in Reality, the Znglifh, in 
her Reigh, were the happieſt People 
under the Sun, They ſaw no Deſigns 
upon their Liberties, nor any Infringe- 
ment of their Privileges encouraged: 
Juſtice was adminiſtred impartially, and 
the Revenues of the Crown, and the 


Subſidies granted by Parliament ſor the 


pub- 


Splendor of regal Majeſiy - 
—.— linded my Eyes, that licen- 
ti:us Power ſhould prevail with me more 


i 
l 
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publick Occaſione, were not idly con- 


| ſumed. They had therefore Reaſon to 


think the Queen truly loved them, ſince 
| the cauſed them to enjoy ſo great Hap- 


5 Some Succeſſors of this illuſtrious 


acen have talked in the ſame Manner 


to their Parliaments, nay, it is in great 
Meaſure beeome cuſtomary; but they 
have not all gained the ſame Credit, be- 
cauſe it is not Words but Deeds that 
perſuade. This Affair did not end in 
mutual Compliments. Tke Commons 
willing to ſhew their Gratitude to the 
Queen, granted her the largeſt Subſidy 
they had ever given her ſince the Be- 
| pinning of her Reign. Happy are the 


ings of England, who by a free and 


ſincere Conduct wifely preſerve ſuch a 
Correſpondence between theni and their 
Parliaments, | 5 


The War in Ireland was carried on 


this Tear more ſucceſsfully than in the 
two former. The Rebels received how- 
ever an Aid from Spain, under the 
Command of Don Juan d' Aquila, who 
landed at King/ale, and became Maſter 
of the Town; He inſtantly publiſhed 
a Manifeſto, declaring that Elizabeth 
being lawfully depoſed by the Pope, 
Her Subjects were abſolved from their 
Oath of Allegiance, and he was come 
ro deliver Ireland from the Faws of the 
Devil. But inſtead of making the Pro- 
greſs he expected, he found himſelf be- 
feged in King ſale by the Lord Deputy. 
Shortly after, the Earl of Tir. oen ap- 


proaching the Exgliſb to raiſe the Siege, 


was utterſy routed, after which the Spa- 


niſb General was forced to capitulate. 


He was permitted to retire with his 


Forces into Spain, having firſt ſurren- 


dered the Caſtles he had taken. This 
Capitulation was ſigned the 2d of Ja- 
ruary 1602. During the reſt of the 


* 


Winter, the Lord: Deputy had ſuch 
Succeis againſt the Rebels, that the Ear! 
of Tir-cen's Affairs were reduced to a 
vwwrklik kg: 95:7 nts 75 

Mean while the Queen, to divert the 
Spaniards from making freſh attempts 
upon Jreland, armed eight large Ships, 
with ſome others of leſſer Burthen, un- 
der the Command-of Sir Richard Levi- 
fon and Sir William Mounſon. - The ſe 
two Commanders being ſeparated, 7.-. 
viſon met with thirty eight Spaniſh Vel. 
ſels coming from the Weſt» Indies, and 
attacked them, but without Succets. 
Mounſon joining him ſome time after, 
they went together and aſſaulted a large 
Carack of ſixteen hundred Tuns, richly 
laden from the Eaft-TIndies, and which 
lay under the'Caftle of Zizambra in Por- 
tugal, where ſhe was guarded by eleven 
Gallies commanded by Spinola. Not- 
withſtanding the Difficulty of the under- 
taking, they attacked the Carack, and 
after diſperſing the Gallies, took that 
rich Ship, valued ata Million of Crowns, 
and brought her to England, with the 
Loſs only of twelve Men. | 

In September following, Spinola, with 
ſix Gallies he had ſaved, failing for 
Flanders, met in the Channel ſome Eng- 
liſb and Dutch Ships, with whom he had 
a ſharp Engagement. 
lies were ſunk, one taken, and with che 
other three he retired into Sli. 

This ſame Year, there was a 
Conteſt in England between the Jeſuits 
and the ſecular. Prieſts. Theſe laſt ac- 
cuſed the Jeſaits of being the ſole Cauſe 
of the ſevere Laws enacted againſt the 
Catholicks, becauſe they had been con- 
cerned in all the Conſpiracies, and had 
even ſuborned aſſaſſins to murder the 
Queen. In the midſt oſ this Quirrel, 


the Queen had Intelligence, that tbe 


- Jeſuits 


Two of his Gal- 


OC i ˙ dl oor. DAME LIE 


ſuck jeſuits and ſuch of che ſecular Priefts as had a better Opinion of him than he 
Earl  cſpauſed their Principles and Furty, were deferved, ſince it was Certain he was 
to a contriving ſomething againſt the Go- concerned in the Earl of EZfex's Plot, 
| vernment. Whereupon ſhe baniſhed and had not even diſowned it. 3 

t the them the Realm by Proclamation, for- The Earl of Tr.-oens Affairs in Ire- 
pts bidding chem ever to return to England land daily declined. The Lord Depu- 
hips, oh pain of Death, The other fecular ty having cloſely purfaed him, ir 
e Prieſts, who Joined not with the Jeſuits, giving him any Reſpite, even to the 
-464 were alſo liable to the ſame Penalty, un- Places where he thought himſelt moſt 
ele leſs they would take the Oath'of Alle- fafe, compelled him at length to caſt" 
L. glance. himſelf upon the Queen's Mercy: but. 
Vel It was likewiſe in the Courſe of this would not receive his Submiſſion with- 
and Year, that King Henry IV. ordered the out an expreſs Order from the Court. 
way Marſhal de Biron's Head to beſtruck off, The Order coming at laſt, the Earl of 
Ee for conſpiring with ſome others to dil- Tir-oen yielded himſelf to the Lord De- 
* member the French Monarchy. The puty, who reſolved to carry him into 
* ly Marſhal had been his right Hand whilſt England and preſent him to the Queen. 
— his Affairs were in an ill State, But ſince About the End of Fanuany 1603, E- 
+ kt the Peace with Spain, he thought the Iizabetb began to feel the firſt Attacks 
og beſt Way to procure Quiet was to gain of a Diſtemper, which carried her at 
_ by Favours the French Lords, who had length to her Grave. Her being obli- 
* moſt oppoſed him. This could not be ged to have the Ring ſhe wore on her 
1. done without neglecting his old Friends, Finger filed off, was looked upon as an 
_— and from thence ſprung the Plot where - ill men, becauſe ſhe was wont to ſay, 
the of the Marſhal de Biron was head. His with that Ring ſhe had been married to, 


= 
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Complices, as the Count Auvergne, 


her People. As ſhe was now very old, 


it was eafily believed ſhe would not re- 
cover. Accordingly, ſome Time be- 

fore her Death, ſhe had the Mortifica- 
tion to ſee herſelf forſaken by moſt of 
her Courtiers, who ſtrove with Kmula- 
tion to court the Fayour of the King of 
Scotland, her preſumptive Succeſfor. 


and ſome others, eaſily obtained their 
Pardon. But the Marſhal de Bouillon, 
who was alſe 6f the Number, thought 
it ſafeſt to withdraw into Germany, from 
whence he writ to Elizabeth, deſiring. 
her to intercede for him. The King of 
France writ to her allo, acquainting her 


with the Conſpiracy, and asking her Ad- 


vice concerning the Marſhal de Bouillon. 
The Queen anſwered, ſhe could not ad- 


viſe him, till ſhe certainly knew, whe- 


This threw her into a Melancholy, of , 
which it was not poſlible to conceal the 
Cauſe, eſpecially as it was openly talked. 


of ſending for King James before ſhe. 


expired. In the Beginning of March, 
ſhe was ſeized with a Heavineſs in all her 
Limbs, which rendered her motionleſe, 
and even cauſed her to ſpeak with great 


ther the Marſhal were puilty. She 
warned him alſo to take Care that it 
was not a Spaniſh Artifice to cauſe him 
to entertain Suſpicions of his beſt Sub- 


= jets. But Henry, not conſidering, the Difficulty, This was attended With great. 

"2: Marſhal as ſuch, told the Engli/h Am- Frowardneſs, ſo that ſle could not bear . 

5 baſſador, that the Queen his Miſtreſs any one near her but the Archbiſhop 
22 g of 
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of Canterbury, who comforted her, and 
Joined with her in Prayer. In ſhort, 
hen it was perceived ſhe was near her 
laſt Hour, the Council ſent the Lord 
Admiral, the Lord Privy-Seal, and the 


had always ſaid, her Throne was the 
Throne of Kings, and ſbe would bave no 
mean” Perſon to ſucceed her, The Secre- 
rary repreſenting to her, that theſe 
Words were very obſcure, and the 
Council defired ſhe would declare her 
Pleaſure more plainly, I will ( ſaid ſhe) 
that a King ſucceed me: and wwho ſhould 
that be but my neareſt Kinſman, the Ring 
of Scots? Then being admoniſhed by 
the Archbiſhop to fix her Thoughts up- 
on God, That J do, (ſaid ſhe) neither 
doth my Mind wander from him at all, 
When ſhe could no longer pray with 
her Tongue, ſhe lifted up her Hands 
and Eyes to Heaven, and giving ſome 
other Signs of her Confidence in the 


of March, old ſtyle, in the ſeventieth 


of her Reign, _ | 

To diſplay in few Words the Elogy 
of this illuſtrious Queen, it ſeems to be 
ſufficient to obſerve, that her Name is 
fill of bleſſed Memory with the Eugliſb, 
now when Flattery cannot be fuppoſed 
to have any Share in the Venerarion 
they pay her. But Elizabeth baniſhed 


and reſtored the Reformation. This a- 


tually tax each other with Flattery or 
Animoſity. The Proteſtants, confider- 
ing khat his Queen was the fole Bul- 
wark of their Religion, which proba- 
bly without her would have been de-. 
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ſtroyed in . England, Scotland, Ireland, 


Secretary, to pray her to name her Suc- 
ceſſor. She faintly anſwered, That ſbe 


Mercy of God, ſhe expired on the 24th. 
Year of her Age, and the forty-fourth 


ſrom Exgland the Catholick Religion, 


lone was the Cauſe that two Parties have 
been formed on her Account, who mu- 


and perhaps in France and the Low- 
Countries, cannot forbear giving her 
great Commeadations, and feel them- 
elves inclined to excuſe her Failings, 
For the ſame Reaſon, the Roman Catho- 
licks look upon them with another Eye; 
nay, ſome have not ſcrupled to paint 
her in the blackeſt Colours, and give 


her the moſt odious Epithets. This 


makes it impoſſible to give her a Cha- 
rafter that ſhall pleaſe all the World. I 
ſhall content myſelf therefore with ma- 
king ſome Reflections which will aſſiſt 
thoſe who ſeek only Truth, to paſs an 
impartial Judgment on this famous 


Queen, free from Party- paſſion and Pre- 


judice. | | oh 
Elizabeth had great Senſe, and a 
Judgment. naturally ſound and ſolid, 
This appeared in her whole Conduct, 
from the Beginning to the End of her 
Reign. Nothing ſhews her Capacity 
more, than her Addrefs in ſurmounting 
the Difficulties and Troubles created by 
her Enemies, eſpecially when it is con- 


ſidered what theſe Enemies were, the 


molt powerful, the moſt artful, the moſt 
ſubtle, and the leaſt ſcrupulous in Eu- 
rope. The bare naming of them is a 
ſufficient Demonſtration. 
Rome under ſeveral Popes, Philip 11. 
King of Spain, the Duke of Alva, Hen- 
ry II, and CBarles IX. Kings of France, 
Catherine de Meillici, the Duke of Guiſe, 
the Cardinal of Loræin, Mary Queen of 
Scots, all the Romiſi Clergy,, and parti- 
cularly the Jeſuits. Had her Forces 
been proportionable to thoſe of her E- 
nemies united together, there would be 
N very extraordinary. Strength 
often ſupplies the Want of Capacity. 
But in what Manner did ſhe withſtand 


ſo potent, ſo formidable Enemies? It 


Was 


The Court of 
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was by two or three Maxims which ſhe 
made the Rule of her Conduct, and 
from which ſhe never ſwerved: To mate 


herſelf beloved by ber People: To be fru- 


gal of her Treaſure : To cheriſh Diſſention 
1 ber Neighbours. If Things are 
ightly conſidered, ſhe had no other 
Way to ſecure herſelf. It cannot there- 
fore be denied, that this is a clear. Evi- 
dence of her Ability. But as her Abi- 
lity was never queſtioned, it is nat this 
] am chiefly to deſcribe. On the con- 
trary, her- Enemies have taken Oecaſi- 
on from thence to defame her, by re- 
preſenting as Vices diſguiſed, what her 
Friends extol as ſo many Virtues. They 
pretend, that her Ability conſiſted whol- 
ly in an overſtrained Diſſimulation, and 
a profound Hypocriſy. In a Word, 
they ſay ſhe was a perfect Comedian. 
For my Part, I don't pretend to deny 
that ſhe made 2 Uſe of Diſſimulation, 
as well to the Courts of France andSparn,. 
as to the Queen of Scotland and the. 
Kot. This would be denying a mani» 
feſt Truth. The Court of Rome was: 
the only Court ſhe never diſſembled 
with, I am alſo perſuaded, that being. 
ſo much concerned to gain the Love 
and Eſteem of her pas pore affected 
to ſpeak frequently, and with Exaggera⸗ 
bee = Tenderneſs for them, and 
deſired to have it believed, that ſhe did. 
through an exceſſive Love to her Peo- 
ple, Things wherein her own Intereſt. 
was moſtly concerned. But the Queſtion 
is to know, whether in her.Circumſtan- 


ces her Diſſimulation was blameable. 


What Injury was it to her Subjects to. 
endeavour to perſuade. them; ſhe loved 
them tenderly, ſince ſhe actually and re- 
ally did whatever was nceeſſary to con- 
vince them? As to Foreigners, it muſt 


be carefully obſerved, that her Diſſimu- 


lation and Artifices tended not to ins. 
vade their Poſſeſſions, but to preſerve: 
her own, Her Enemies frequently at- 

tempted to deprive her both of her 
Crown and Eife, and ſhe ſaved both by. 
her Policy and Diflimulation.. Where 

is the Harm of ſuch a Conduct? Can the 
Diſſi mulation and Artifices which aim 
only at Self. preſervation, be, without 
extreme Prejudice, confounded wich 


the Diſſimulation and Artifices that tend 


to ſurprize the innocent, and invade 
the Property of others; can theſe, I 


ſay, be conſidered upon the ſame Foot? 


For my Part, I am ſo far from think- 
ing that this Sort of Diſſimulation is a- 


ny Blemiſh to Elixabcib's Reputation, 


that I rather believe it ought to be rec- 
koned among her commendable. Quali- 
tles. : 

Avarice is another Failing imputed to 
her by her own Friends, I will not deny 
that ſhe was too parſimonious, and up- 
on ſome Occaſions ſtuck too cloſe to her 
Maxim, not to be at any Expence but 
what was abſolutely neceſſary. Howe- 
ver in general I maintain, that her Cir- 
cumſtances required her, if not to be 
covetous, at leaſt not to part with her 
Money, but with the greateſt Caution, 
both to preſerve her Peoples Affection, 
and enable her to withſtand; her Ene- 
mies. After all, whom did ſhe wrong, 
by her extreme Frugality? A dozen ot 
hungry Courtiers, who - would have: 
been very glad ſhe had laviſhed her 
Treaſure like the King her Father in 
the Beginning of his Reign. As for 
the reſt of her Subjects, inſtead of ha- 
ving Cauſe to complain of this pretend 
ed Avarice, they had Reaſon to be plea- 
ſed with it, ſince it conſiſted not in roba 
bing them of their Property by. illegal; 
Methods, as Henry VII. her n | 

1 
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ther had done, but in hufbanding her 


Revenues, and conſequently their own. 


She is alſo accuſed of not being fo 
ppear. Nay, 


chaſte as ſhie affected to a N 
ſome pretend, there are now in 73 
{and the Deſcendants of a Daughter 


had by the Earl of Liecefter. as hi- 


therto no Proof of this Accuſation has 


been produced, it may be ſafely reckon- 
ed among the Calumnies with which 
her Reputation has been attack'd as 
well during her Life, as after her Death. 


It is not fo eaſy to juſtify her con- 


cerning the Death of the Queen of Scots, 
Here it muſt freely be owned that ſhe 
jacrificed Equity, Juſtice, and perhaps 
her own Conſcience, to her Safety. If 
Mary was guilty of her Huſband's Mur- 
der, as there is Reaſon to believe, 1t be- 


longed not to Eligabeth to puniſh her. 
And indeed it was not for that ſhe took 


away her Life, but ſhe uſed that Pre- 


tence to detain her in Prifon, under the 
deceitful Excuſe of 1 Inno- 
caſion her 
Diſſimulation was blame worthy. This 
firſt Injuſtice engaged her after wards, to 


cence appear. On this 


Aſe numberleſs Arts and Devices to have 


a Pretence to render Mary's Impriſon- 


ment perpetual. Hence aroſe at laſt the 
Neceſſity of putting her to Death on the 
Scaffold. In ſhort, this Exceſs of Vi- 
olence 
Acts of Diſſimulation to juſtify herſelf, 

and caſt the Blame on the innocent. 


This, ' doubtleſs, is Elizabeth's great 


Blemiſh, which manifeſtly proves to 
what Height ſhe carried the Fear of lo- 
ſing a tottering Crown. This continual 
Fear and Uneaſineſs, is what characte 
riſes her Reign, becauſe it was the Spring 
of almoſt all her Actions. All that can 
be ſaid for Elizabeth is, that the Queen 
of Scots and her Friends had brought 


ve Birth to more Artifices and 


Things to ſuch a Point, that one of 
the two Queens was to periſh, and it 


was natural that the weakeſt ſhould fall. 


But this does not excuſe Elizabeth's In. 
juſtice to Mam, in detaining her in 
Priſon, which had no other Foundation 
than Elizabeth's Fear concerning her 
Crown. Ed PILLS. 
I come now to Elizabeth's Religion, 
I don't believe her being a true Prote- 
ſtant was ever queſtioned, But as it was 
her Intereſt to be ſo, ſome have taken 
Occaſion to doubt whether the Zeal ſhe 
expreſſed for her Religion, was the Et. 
fect of her Perſuaſion or Policy. What 
may have occaſioned this Doubt is, that 
it cleafly appears in her Hiſtory, that in 
aſſiſting the Proteſtants of France and 
the Netherlands, as well as thoſe of 
Scotland, ſhe had only temporal Views 
namely, her own Safety and Defence a- 
gainſt impending Invaſions. But it can- 
not thence be inferred, ſhe was not a 
good Proteſtant, or had no Religion at 
all, fince 'tis not impoſſible that her Re- 
ligion ſhould agree with her temporal 
Intereſt. All that can be ſaid, is, that 
ſhe happened ſometimes to prefer her 
temporal, before her religious Con- 
rns. 

She is warmly accuſed of perſecuting 
the Catholicks, and putting ſeveral to 
Death. Tis true, there were ſome 
that ſuffered Death in her Reign. But 
one may venture to affirm, that none 
were puniſhed but for conſpiring a- 
gainſt the Queen or State, or for at- 
tempting to deſtroy the Proteſtant Re- 
ligion in England, and reſtore the Ro- 
miſh by violent Methods. The Catho- 
licks, who lived peaceably, were tole- 
rated, though with ſome Reſtraint as 
to the Exerciſe of their Religion, but 
with none as to their Conſciences, If 


this 
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this may be called Perſecution, what To ſum up in two Words what may 
175 Name ſhall be given w the Suſſerings ſerve to form Elizabeth's Character, I 
t of the Proteſtants in the Reign of ſhall add, that ſhe was a good and il- 
11 Mary? hs  luſtrious Queen, with many Virtues 
5 55 The Presbyterians think alſo, they and noble Qualities, and few Faults. 
BY have Reaſon to complain of the Statute But what ſhe ought to be eſteemed for 
i enacted in this Reign, which deprived above all Things, is, that ſhe cauſed 
ad them of Liberty of Conſcience, though the Exgliſb to enjoy a Felicity un- 
. they were Proteſtants. I ſhall not take known to their Anceſtors, under moſt 
ug n me to determine whether they, of the Kings her Predeceſſors. This, 
r had Cauſe to complain of this Rigour? doubtleſs, is the Teſt, by which we- 
Was Fe, S, . 
I ſhall only ſay, that in my Opinion, are to judge of thoſe whom God has. 
they had too much Obſtinacy, and their ſet over us. 
Et. Adverſaries too little Charity. 
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Princeſs has fomething iſo 


EE” Sol Courſe of it, and ſo v 


to the Truth, it will appear. in the Re- 


whatloever, 
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HE Life of this celebrated 


J Ie extraordinary | in the whole 


ery Daughter of James the Fifth of that 
mournful in the Cataſtro- 


phe, that, without adding any Thing ; 


cital as ſurprizing. as any Nomante 


MARY STUART, 
Quee n of Stotland. 


Contaning a Relation - 25 many particular —— in 
her Reign. 


- 


She was born in Edinburgh, the 
chief City of Scotland, on the Sth of 
December in the Tear 1542, the only 


Name, King of Scotland, and of Mary 
of the Houſe of Guiſe, Dowager of 
Lewis Duke of Longueville, Within 
fix Days after her Birth, the King her 


| Father AY who o having lately loſt a 


Battle 


held the Chief of his Nobility lain on 
the Spot, was ſeized with ſo vielent a 
Concern, that in a few Weeks it de- 


prived him of Life. It was in a very 


unfortunate Juncture that this Princeſs 


was left a Minor; for beſide the foreign 
Wars with the Eugliſb, which laſted 


ſeveral Years, there happened ſeveral 
inteſtine Broils, occaſioned by Diſputes 
about Religion, at leaſt that was the 
Pretence to cover Views of, perhaps,”a 
quite different Nature; but to ſuch a 


Height were the Animoſities carried on 


between the oppoſite Factions, that un- 
doubtedly the Queen Dowager muſt 
have been obliged to have given her 


Daughter to Henry the Eighth of Eng- 


land, who at that Time preſs'd vehe- 
mently to obtain her for his Son Ed- 
ward, had ſhe not, to avoid it, ſent 
her into France, to Henry the Second, 


who then reigned, and by whom ſhe 


had been greatly favoured with Sup- 
plies of both Men and Money, ſince 
the Death of the King her Husband. 


The young Princeſs was ſcarce ſix Years ' 


old when the arrived in that Kingdom; 
but it was eaſy to diſcover in this Dawn 
of Life, what her Meridian would be. 
What might not be expected from a 
Maturity whoſe budding Infanqy aſto- 
niſhed the whole World Her 
Royal Guardian took all imaginable 
Care to'give her an Education ſuitable 
to her high Birth, and more elevated 
Genius She was not more than 


twelve Years of Age, when ſhe under- 


ſtood fo well the Grounds of the Latin, 
Talian, French, and Scotch Tongues, 


that ſhe made Verſes in all thoſe Lan- 


guages. There are at this Day to be 


| ſeen, among other curious Manuſcripts, . 


ſome Odes in French of her compoling 
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Battle againſt the Engliſb, where he be- 


which, allowing for the Alteration 
which Time m 


Languages, diſcover a certain Sublimity 


es in all the Living 


of Sentiment, a Vivacity of Wit, and 


Strength of Judgment, which few of 


our Male Poets ſince can equal. And 
if the beſt Picture we can have of the 
Soul of any Perſon, is in their Works, 


as ſure it is, we may judge by thoſe ele- 
gant Pieces ſhe has left behind her, 


that ſhe had all the different Excellen - 
cies of thoſe Nations whoſe Languages 


the was Miſtreſs of the Gaiety and 


Politeneſs of the French ! the 
Latian Solidity and Depth of Thought ! 
F the 1alian Majeſty and Softneſs 
mix'd! and the natural Wiſdom of 
ber native Country As to the Beauty 
of her Perſon, all who have been Eye- 
witneſſes of it, agree, that it is impoſ- 
ſible for Imagination to form an Idea 
by the thouſandth Part ſo loyely, fo 
enchanting . the firſt Sight of her 
in a Moment found the Way from the 


Eye to the Heart |!S——A certam 


Author of Quality affirms, that no Man 


could look on her without Defire— * 


-Charles the- Ninth, according to Mon- 
ſieur Brantoſme, never paſs'd by her 
Picture, as it hung in a Gallery in the 
Palace, but he ſtopp'd ſhort, and how- 
ever accompanied and buſied, burſt but 
into the moſt paſſionate Exprefſions— 
among others, he has been heard to 
ſay, Happy ! happy Brother | thou 
haaſt enough of Life and Empire, ſhort 
as was thy Reign, in the Poſſeſſion of ſo 
exquifite a Charmer, | 

But to return : This admirable Prin- 


ceſs was no ſooner arrived at the Age 


of fifteen, than Henry the Second mar- 
ried her to his Son Francis the Dau- 
pbin; the Alliance which had always 
been between Scotland and France, 

ten- 
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rendering the Thing eaſy to he accom- 
pliſhed ; Tho“ I think there could not 


be a greater Praof given of her Power. 


of charming, than that Ambaſſadors be- 
ing ſent by the Scots to treat about this 
Affair, the Council of France required 
the Crown of Scotland, with the other; 
Regal Ornaments, ſhould be ſent to the 
Dauphin; it was refuſed, intimat ing, 
that tho? they got a Husband for their 
Queen, they wanted not a King for their 
Kingdom ; yet this broke not off the 
Match ——— the Father, as well as 
enamoured Prince, thinking her Perſon: 
and Accompliſhments a ſufficient Dow- 


ry. TY 

* after the Marriage of the Queen 
of Scots, died Mary Queen of England. 
and Wife of Philip the Second of Spain; 
on which, tho' 'E/;zzabeth, Siſter to the 
Deceaſed, by the Aſſiſtance of the Pro- 
teſtants, was crown'd; yet nevertheleſs 
pretending. to.be the immediate Heir,, 
ſhe aſſum' d both the Name and Arms 


of Queen of 5 nt as being Grand- 


daughter to Margaret the Siſter of 


Henry the Eighth. This was indeed 


the firſt and principal Motive of that 


mortal Hatred which Elizabelb ever after 


bore her, and which at laſt was the 
een, 

But the DiſappGntment ſhe received 
in her Hope of the Crown of France; 
Henry the Second dying, Francis her 
Husband ſucceeded: him in the King- 
dom; tho“ it may be aid indeed, he 
enjoyed the Title without the Power, 
the Guiſes his Uncles, with Katherine 
de Medicis, governing all. The young 
King "FX. ealy they ſhould do ſo; 


and wholly taken up with the Charms 


of his fair Queen, grudged every Hour 
of Buſineſs, and tc indulge his Paſſion, 
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grew regardleſs of his Power, This 
was little pleaſing to a Lady of her Sp.- 
rit, who, tho* a Wife, was yet infen- 
ſible of the Ardours and Impatiencies 
of a violent Affection; ſhe would wil- 
livgly have diſpenſed with the Proofs 
he daily gave her of his Tenderneſs, if 
he had more ſtudied the gratifying her 
Ambition, that was at preſent thedarling 
Paſſion of her Soul: She burn'd with a 
Deſire of Rule! Pride and Grandeur 
were her only Wilh !-——She knew no 
Joy like commanding, nor a Pain equal 
to that of being obliged to ſubmit to the 
Decrees of others The haughty 


Behaviour of Katherine de Medicis was 


inſupportable; and ſhe could not for- 


bear complaining of it in Terms which 


made her be looked on as her Enemy. 
To add to this Animoſity between them, 
the Mother Queen beheld by Degrees 
her Court to leſſen, and that the Heads 
of both Factions, the King of Navarre, 
and the eldeſt of the Montmorencys 
were entirely devoted to the Charms of 
er beautiful Daughter in-law : This 
was what her jealous T:aper could not 
brook ; and ſhe took all Advantages of 
her Son's Indolence to appear more 
publickly in the Adminiſtration of Af- 
tairs, than otherwiſe, *tis probable, ſhe 
would have done, merely to mortify, 
and give an Umbrage to his Wife, © 
But, in a little Time, the Death of 
Francis put an End to this Conteſt, 
which happened about eighteen Months 
after his Marriage. Every Thing was 
now wholly in the Power of Katherine 
de Medicis, and ſhe reſolved to make 
Uſe of it ſo far, as to rid herſelf of the 
Preſence of a Perſon who the could no 
longer regard, but with the Eyes of 
Envy and Petraction. She told the 
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Gyiſes her Uncles, that ſhe muſt pre- 
pare to return to Scotland, and notwith- 

anding every Thing was in Confuſion 
in that. Kingdom by the Death of the 
Queen Regent her Mother, which hap- 
pened about ſix Months before the 


Death of Francis; yet ſo great was the 


Impatience of Katherine de Medicis for 


her. Departure, that the Guiſes were 
obliged to ſend her to Lorrain, till ſuch 
Time as the could get ready her necel- 
fary Preparations for ſetting out for 
Scotland, _ 2 A 

But if the Jealouſy of Power made 
Katherine de Medicis fo earneſt for her 
Departure, there wanted not thoſe who 
were equally ſollicitous for her con- 
tinuing among them The King 
of Navarre, and the Mareſchal 4 Au- 
ville, had felt too much the Power o 
her reſiſtleſs Charms, to endure the 
Thovghts of ſeeing, her no more. Both 
theſe indeed were married Men ; but 
Love confines not its Influences to Cir- 
cumſtances; that Ceremony which joins 
the unloving Pair, has in it no Spell to 
keep their Hearts. from ranging, or ſe- 
cure, or alter Inclination. Navarre, 


®tranſ ported by his violent Paſſion, pro- 


poſed to the Cardinal Lorrain being di- 
vorced from his Wife Joan d' Albert, 
under Pretence of Hereſy, and then to 
marry the Queen: But it was with the 
utmoſt Deteſtation ſhe heard ſuch an In- 
tention related, not only becauſe ſhe 
was as yet averſe to any ſecond Mar- 
riage, but alſo that ſhe looked on re- 
pudiating 2 Woman in that Manner 
as both unjuſt and cruel. 

As for the Mareſchal Anville, his 
eſuming Nature, flattered by that Af- 
bility with which the Queen treated 

every Body about her, made him look 


. other 
him to accompany her into Scotland, 


on himſelf as a Perſon extremely fa. 
voured by her; and his Wifelabouring 
at that Time under a very violent In- 
diſpoſition, -he was not without Hope 
that he ſhould ſoon get rid of the one, 
and render himſelf acceptable to the 
it was this which engaged 


and hold a Correſpondence with her 
for a long Time after; of which we 
_ ſay more in the Sequel of this Hi. 
_ | | 
As ſoon as Things were ready for 
her Reception in Scotland, ſhe came to 
the Court of France, (which was then 
at &. Germains) to take Leave of Charles 
the Ninth, and, in Spite of their En- 
mity, of Katherine de Medicis; after 
which, ſhe began her Journey to Ca. 
lars, in Company with the Marquis 
d' Elbeuf, the Grand Prior of France, 
the Duke of Gui/e, the Mareſchal d An- 
ville, and a great Number of others of 
the Nobility, who all left her when ſhe 
embarked. except the Grand Pyior, the 
Marquis 4“ Elbeuf, and the Mareſchal 


@ Anville, which three attended her to 


„„ 

She expreſſed the greateſt Concern 
imaginable for leaving Fance; not on- 
ly the Time of her taking Leave of thoſe 
who had accompanied er to the Bor- 
ders, but her whole Voyage was paſs'd 
in Tears and Lamentations, inſomuch 
as one would have thought ſhe had been 
poſſeſs'd of the Spirit of Prophecy, and 
trembled at the Misfortunes fhe was 
now entring into. In her Paſſage over, 
ſhe had two very remarkable Inſtances 
of good and bad Fortune; a ſudden, 
but moſt violent Tempeſt ariſing, ſhe 
had the Grief'to ſee a Ship, wherein 
was ftow'd the richeſt of her Baggage, 


and a great Number of her Servants 
and Horſes, ſwallowed up before her 
Eyes by the devouring Waves; the 
other was, that Queen Elizabeth, hav- 
ing invited her to paſs thro' England, 
(with a Deſign, as *ris thought, of get- 
ting her into her Power) and 2 
ſhe ſteer d another Courſe, had fitte 

out a Fleet to intercept her; but tho? 
it was Summer-time, there fell ſo great 
a Miſt while ſhe croſs'd the Channel, 
that they could ſcarce diſtinguiſh each 


other on Deck, by which Means ſhe - 


pal?d the Engliſh Fleet unſeen. She 
came to Scotland in the Month of Sep- 
tember, in the Year 1561, and was re- 
ceived with all the Joy that could be ex- 
cted from a People ſo rude and un- 
polite as the Scots then were. "oY 
But as they were obliged to make 
the firſt Shore, by Reaſon of-the Queen's 


Indiſpoſition, who, between her Grief 


and the Fatigue of her Voyage, was ex- 
tremely out of Order; ſhe was much 
worſe accommodated at her Landing, 
than ſhe would have been at any of thoſe 


Harbours where it was Genes ſhe. 


would caſt Anchor ey could 
get none but poor Horſes of thar Coun- 
try without Saddles, to convey her and 
her Company to a neighbouring Vil- 
lage, and were all Night hindered from 
Sleep, by the Noiſe of four or five hun- 
dred Fifes and Biſcayan Drums, and 
other Inſtruments of that Kind. The 
next Morning, having ordered one of 
her Chaplains to ſay Maſs, according 
to her uſual Cuſtom, an Altar being 
raiſed, and he dreſsd in the Orna- 
ments of his Function, the common 
People fell upon him, threw down 
and broke the Altar in Pieces, and had 


certainly killed the Prieſt, had he not 


gown for Shelter to the Queen, The 
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Riot had grown much higher, had it 
not · been appeaſed by the coming of 
James Stuart, natural Brother to the 
Queen, ho being told of her Arrival, 
haſted to pay his Devoirs at the Place 
where ſhe was. He was the Head of 


the Proteſtants, as the Earl of Hamilton 
was of the Papiſis; and his appearing, _ 


and the Reaſons he gave them for not 
attempting to oppoſe in the Exerciſe of 
her Religion, a Queen, who, he hop- 
ed, would give them the Liberty of 
theirs, made them lay down their Arms, 
and retire to their ſeveral Habitations. 
This Beginning however was enough to 
ſhock a Diſpoſition ſo delicate as ns 
her's, and gave her to underſtand what 
ſhe had to expect from a People ſo 
little accuſtomed to ReſpeR, and ſuch 
profeſs'd Enemies of that Faith to which 
ſhe was a Bigot. 

She found her. Kingdom divided in 
two Factions, one headed by James 
Earl of Hamilton, who was preſump. 
tive Heir to the Crown, and the other 
by James Siuart, or rather Queen Eli- 


zabeth, to whom he was entirely de- 


voted. On her firſt appearing in, Sce:- 
land, theſe two Noblemen had Views 
as vaſtly different as their Principles: 
Jumes Stuart thought, that if the Queen 
did not marry, there was a Poſſibility 
for him, -or his, to mount the Throne 
at her Deceaſe, the Birth of the Hamil- 
tons being in Diſpute. Oa the other 


Hand, the Earl had Hope of obtaining 


her for his Son, who, for this Reaſon, 
had taken Part with the Proteſtants, 
fattering himſelf, that the Queen 
would be brought to conſent to it, by 
the Promiſe Queen Elizabeth had made 
him of obliging her to it, if he chang- 
ed his Religion, 


But 


* * 
* * 
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But tho* the Deſigns of the Father 
were wholly guided by Ambition, Love 
had the moſt powerful Share in exciting 
the Aſliduities of the Son; he was in 
Reality paſſionately enamour*d of the 
beautiful Queen, and looked on the Poſ- 


ſeſſion of her Crown as a trivial Bleſ- 


ſing, in Competition with that of her 
Perſon. All his Words, as much as 
the Diſtance between them would per- 


mit, all his Looks and Geſtures, when- 


ever he approached her, gave ſuch de- 
monſtrable Teſtimonies of a Paſſion, 
that tho' ſhe had much rather it had 


been otherwiſe, ſhe could not but per- 


ceive, 

How inſeparable are Love and Jea- 
louſy! How next to an Impoſſibility 
is it to be poſſeſsd of the one, without 
ſome little Tincture of the other alſo, 
eſpecially if there be the leaſt Shadow 
for Suſpicion ! The Favours ſhe heap'd 
on the Mareſchal d Anville, while he 
was at her Court, made this young 
Lover extremely diſcontented: He 
thought her too condeſcending in her 
Behaviour towards him : and that Com- 
plaiſance which ſhe thought owing to 
his good Qualities, and te the Reſpect 
he paid her, was conſtrued by this ſelf- 
tormented Lover, as the Effects of 
Tenderneſs; and growing more and 
more diſquieted, he communicated his 
Sentiments to his Father, whoſe Policy 
ſound the, Means immediately to eaſe 
him of thoſe Fears. It was in this 
Manner he compaſſed his Intent: He 
told the Queen, that one of the prin- 
cipal Articles of the laſt Peace between 
her Mother and the Scots, when they 
took up Arms againſt her, was, that 
all the French ſhould be ſent out of the 
Nation. 
urged at that Time only, oa the Ac- 


This being really Fact, tho? 


count of the Mareſchal, the Queen found 
herſelf obliged to comply with, and 
diſmiſs all thoſe Lords that came wich 
her out of France. 

This Separation was a ſenſible Grief 
to the Mareſchal; but he contrived à 
Way to inform himſelf from Time to 
Time of the Queen's Sentiments, and 
to continue a Correſpondence with her 
by the Means of a Gentleman he had, 
whoſe Name was Chatelard, and tho 
of French Extraction, was born in Scor. 
land, and therefore not under the Pe. 
nalty of Baniſhment, This Man, by 
the Queen's own Permiſſion, he left at 
Court, it being certain, that though 
ſue countenanced not his Pretenſions, 
both on the Account of his Wife be. 
ing ſtill living, and that ſhe thought 
him not of a Birth ſufficient to entitle 
him to the Quality of her Lover; yet 
ſhe was not diſpleaſed to know herſelf 
adored to that prodigious Degree, by a 
Perſon of his allowed fine Senſe, and 
diſtinguiſhing Capacity. 20 

The Son of the Earl of Hamilton, 
who muſt hereafter be known by the 
Name of Earl of Arran, ſeeing him- 
ſelf thus rid of the Man. whoſe good 
Qualities, he imagined, obſcur'd thoſe 
of all others in the Queen's Eyes, began 
now to entertain the moſt preſuming 
Hopes; but on declaring his Preten- 
ſions, found, to his unſpeakable Af- 
fliction, that it was not the too great 
Merits of another, but the want of 
them in himſelf, which deprived him 
of the Affection he endeavoured to in 
ſpire. | 

About this Time, Jobn Gordon, one 
of the moſt lovely and. accompliſhed 
Youths that ever Scotland bred, and 
Son and Heir of the Earl of Huniley, 
accounted the richeſt Peer of that King 
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— dom, having long been ſecretly in love ations; for by thus dividing herſelf, as 
vich with the Queen, thought it as well be- it were, between · two Perſons, neither 

came him to make known his Preten- of which ſhe deſigned ever to raiſe to 
rief ſions, as it did the Earl of Arran. Nor any higher Happineſs than he at pre- 


70 did he flatter himſelf with a vain Hope; ſent poſſeſſed, ſhe turned their Conten- 
| that diſtinguiſhing Princeſs could not tion a quite different Way; and being 
help paying that Deference to his Per- both commanded and intreated to live 
Siu fections, which ſhe muſt have diſſem- in Amity, each now ſtrove which ſhould 
Te bled to have ſhewed to his Rial outvie the other in obliging her, each 
; not that ſhe had the leaſt Deſign of living in Hopes he ſhould ſee his Rival 
6h marrying him; but among a Multitude fail in that Point, and by that Means 
of Pretenders of equal Merit, tis al- loſe the Queen's Favour She 


* moſt impoſſible even for the moſt indif- now began to flatter herſelf with the 
% ferent to avoid feeling ſome. Degree of Belief, chat their Love would now ſeck 


ey Inclination for one more than the others no other than ſubmiſſive Ways, and 
8 Well then might this fair Queen that ſhe ſhould be able to hold both at 
be excuſed for doing ſo to a Rerſon, this Diſtance for a long Space of Time: 
bt who had not only an infinitely greater and ſo, in all Probability ſhe might, 
- G Share of Perfections than any of thoſe had not an Accident interven'd, which 
5648 who declared themſelves her Lovers, loſt her great Part of the Reſpect they, 
ze bur alſo than the Generality of Man- before that happened, thought | her 
- kind, | Due, and has ſince given, her Enemies 
_ Now did Jealouſy ſow the Seeds of a handle to aſperſe her Character. 
Diſcord between theſe two Rivals-——  Chatelard; as before has been obſer- 
they became open and profeſſed? E- ved, was left in the Court of .Scoriand 
hs nemies, and ſhe was frequently obliged for no other Reaſon, than to. be near 
to join the Authority which Love gave the Queen, and by that Means have an 
her over them, to that of Queen, to Opportunity of conveying to her, un- 
1 prevent their quarrelling even in her ſuſpected by her jealous Subjects, thoſe 
1 preſence. This made her for the future Letters which the Marſhal D' Anville 
= more wary in her Behaviour to Gorden ſent. But if this was the Motive which 
"s than ſhe had been accuſtomed, or than induced his Maſter to leave him, it was 
af indeed was conſiſtent with her Humour: not his, for ſtaying and accepting of an 
: But the Neceſſity of her Affairs com- Agent's Commiſſion. Not the aſto- 
pelling her to keep fair with the Fami- * niſhing. Diſparity between them, not 
y of the Hamiltons, ſhe diſguiſed her her prodigious Height, nor his Mean- 
28 Inclinations for the Heir of Huntley, and neſs, could hinder him from entertain- 
yy diſſembled a much greater than ſhe had ing a' Paſſion for this univerſal Charm- 
5 for the Son of Hamilton; yet keeping er, by ſo much more violent and raging, 
_ ſo exact a Reſerve and Circumſpection, as it was hopeleſs. He had a great deal 
ied g . | 
that neither of them had any Reaſon of Wit and Learning, and was an ex- 
; to dread his Rivals Power, or grow too cellent Poet, by which Means he came 
2 preſuming on his own. - to be introduced into the Queen's No- 
ns This Conduct anſwered her Expect. _ tice: She was a great Admirer of fine 
25 _ 85 4 R 1 Verſes, 
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"Verſes, anon all Occaſions he was ne- 


meaneſt as well as the nobleſt Blood, re- 


"Grooms 


ver unfurniſhed with an Ode, which ceived theſe Addreſſes as Pieces of Gal- ' 
might give him an Opportunity of lantry, and the Over-flowings' of a ill hi 
feaſting his Eyes with thoſe Perfections ſprightly and luxuriant Fancy; or, at 
which had been ſo fatal to him. When the moſt, that. he aim*d to ſay thoſe 1 
the News of her Departure was ſpread. Things of her, which his Maſter, the E 
abroad, and that the Mareſchal de- Mareſchal D* Ayville thought. In this De 
ſigned to attend her, he got himſelf re- Manner did the wretched Chatelard for P. 
commended to his Service, and thought a long Time beguile Deſpair, and ſport Q 
his Paſſion ſufficiently recompenſed by with his own Ruin; till at laſt Reaſon far 
being near her. After the Mareſchal a little reſuming its Empire o*er his a 
D* Anville was gone, and he made, as Mind, repreſented how truly miſerable M 
it were, a kind of Confidant in their he was; and ſummoning all his Reſo- Py 
"Correſpondence, he received greater lution to his Aid, he forced himſelf to ſtr 
Marks of her Favour than before. He quit a Place, which, though-it- flatter- 15 
had every Day the boundleſs Bleſſing. of ed him with ſome Moments of imagin's . Be 
ſeeing her, of talking to her, and be- Bliſs, ſerv*d only to render his Diſeaſe 15 
ing 4 — with her Commands. more incurable: Abſence he thought 0 
But how dangerous is it to encourage a the only Means to effect it; and there- i 
Lover! The Queen, unknowing him fore, all at once, took a haſty Leave = 
to be ſo, by a thouſand obliging Ex- of his adorable iſtreſ He went thi 
preſſions, fann*d the aſpiring Flame, into France, where he joined himſelf the 
till it ar laſt burſt out into perfect with the Hugenots, who there were at hat 
-Madnefs. Unable to conceal the Tor- War with Charles the Nintl He 3 
ments of a ſtifled Paſſion, yet fearful was at the Siege of Orleans, and ſeve- I 
20 give it Eaſe by Vent, even to thoſe ral other dangerous Enterprizes, tilt 0 
who ſeem'd moſt his Freinds, he dis- flying Love, and courting Dratb, but 
durthen'd ſome Part of the o*erflowing to no Purpoſe; the one he bore about 70 
 Anguiſh of his Soul, in Odes and Son. him, and the other is generally more i 1 
nets, which, becauſe he was accuftom*d coy, when moſt ſollicited. Finding Tf 
to write, were not much taken Notice therefore no Alteration in his Senti- | 
ol; tho? he expreſſed himſelf in ſome ments, and that neither Abſence, Bu- . 
of them with ſo heart- felt an Energy, ſineſs, Danger, nor the Smart of a great 85 
and deſcribed the Perfections of the too Number of Wounds, which he had "> 
toycly Queen, in Colours ſo lively-and* received, could in the leaſt abate the 1k 
natural, that it could not but have gi- Violence of his extravagant Love, his 
ven Suſpicion of the Truth, had there ill Fate compelled him to return once I e 
been any Proportion between him and more to Scotland. The Queen, neither I n. 
the Perſon who was the Subject of knowing, nor giving herſelf the Trou- n 
| them. 2 <2 8 | ble of examining the Reaſons either of 15 
| © Bit the Queen only confidering her his Departure, or Return, received him I fe 
"Greatneſs, and not reflecting that her graciouſſy, and reſtored him to the N 
4 Eyes were capable of blinding Reaſon, Place he formerly held about her Per- 5 | 
| "and that che fame Deſires reigned in the fon, which was that of one of the I . 


by ever ſo unworthy a 
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Grooms of the Chamber. But he had 
not been long in this Situation, before 


his Paſſion, or rather his Frenzy, 


prompted him to an Undertaking, 
which, he imagined, would give him 
Eaſe, either by the Gratification of his 
Deſires, or put a Period to them by 
Death One Day, being alone in the 
Queen's Chamber, What hinders me, 
faid he to himfelf, to puſh my Fortune, 
and either make myſelf the happieſt of 
Mankind? or, by obliging them to give 
me Death, ceaſe from being the "maſt mi- 
ſtrable? With this Determination he 
concealed himſelf under the Queen's 
Bed, where he lay till Night, but be- 
ing by ſome Accident diſcovered by 
the Maids of Honour, he was drag- 
ged out, expecting, and in his preſent 
nfatuation and Deſpair, deſiring no o- 
ther than to be ſent to the Scaffold: But 
the Queen's Clemency was fo great, that 
having been ſeen by none but thoſe, 
whom the thought the could oblige to 
Secrecy, ſhe doned him, without 
ſo much 'as demanding of him, what 
could induce” him. to be guilty of that 
Folly and Preſumption; and d to 
take ſo little Notice of it, that ſhe 
diſmiſſed him not from his Attendance 
which laſt indeed, is very much 


” 


to be. wonder*d at, in a Lady of her 


Spirit and Prudence: All that can 
b urged in her Defence, is, that being 
taken up with Things which ſeem'd of 
greater Conſequence, ſhe conſidered not 
in what Manner ſo dangerous a Mercy 
might be conſtrued; but the worſt, 
methinks, that her Enem ö les on have 
ſuggeſted, had been only, that it was 
the ERR of a little Womaniſh V 80 
which delights in being loved, thoug 


Encouraged” however by a Behaviour fo 
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contrary to his Hopes, in a few Days 
he proſecuted the ſame Deſign 3 but be- 
ing again detected, not only by the 
Women about. the Queen, but by ſe- 
veral others alſo, who happened to be 
in the Room, ſhe was obliged to facri- 
fice to her Honour, the Perſon who 
had ſacrificed himſelf to his mad Paſ- 
ſion, and preſuming Folly She 
therefore delivered him into the Hands 
of Juſtice, who condemned him to be 
beheaded. He mounted the Scaffald 
with the Reſolution of a Man who wiſh- 
ed for Death; and repeating ſome Ver- 


ſes out of Ronſard, on the Contempt 


of Life, he turned himſelf to that ſide 
of the Scaffold, which faced the Queens 
Lodgings, and crying out, Farewell, 
Ob moſt lovely and cruel Princeſs, that 
ever was ! ſubmitted his Neck to the 
Ax, which ſever'd it at the firſt Blow. 

Tho? the n was in this Affalr no 
farther criminal than her Beauty made 
her, yet the Jealouſy of the two Earls 
imagined her guilty—— It was known 
that this: laſt was not the only Fault of 
this Kind he had committed; and her 
having pardoned ſo impudent a Dating, 
without even removing the Offender 
from his Preſence, made not only them, 
but many others, conclude, that he ba 
Encouragemen for what he did, and that 


be would have found the fame Mercy as 
before, had his Crime been kſs openly 


detected. they ſcrupled not to ſay pub» 


lickly, fe was taken with a Sang; and 
compared him with Ovid, and He to the 


Dau bier of - Auguſtus. 


Great Part of the Reſpect which the 


two Rival Earls had been accuſtom'd to 
pay her, being taking off by this Ad- 
venture, both now began to think ef 
gaining her by other Means than Af. 
liduities. Arran was the firſt that found 
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a Stratagem for that Purpoſe, which, 
indeed was likely enough to have com- 
paſſed his Ends: He had at that Time, 
within a Day's Journey of Edinburgb, 
where the Queen then was, a Caſtle, 
ſitvated in a marſhy Ground, and e- 
qually fortified by Art and Nature; 
moreover, all the Country round about 
were his Dependants or Vaſſals; and 
relying on their Aſſiſtance, as not 
doubting but they would readily take 


up Arms for him, his Deſign was to 


feize the Queen, and carry her by Force 
to this Caſtle, believing ſhe would 
comply with his Propoſals of Marriage, 
when ſhe found there were no other 
Means to ſave her Honour, and per- 
haps her Crown: or if he failed, he 
had not the ſame fatal Cataſtrophe with 
Cbatelard to fear, becauſe of his Qua- 
lity, and his Father's, and his own 
great Intereſt, both with the Lords and 
Commons. He got ready a great ma- 
ny Forſes, ſent private Notice to his 
Friends to be ready at a Moment's 
Warning, and, in a Word, gave all 
the neceſſary Orders for ſurpriſing the 
Queen as ſhe walked forth, as her man- 
ner uſually was every Evening 
But theſe Preparations could not be 
made without ſome Nqiſe; and James 
Stuart, who pretended a great 
the Service of his —— Siſter, 
having taken Notice of a greater Num- 
ber of Horſemen than uſual going 
backwards and forwards, ſuſpected 
there was ſome Plot on foot: for which 


Reaſon he hindered her from going out 


that Day, and ſeveral others. The 
Earl of Arran finding himſelf circum- 
vented not only at this Time, but his 
Deſign rendered impracticable here- 
after, by reaſon of the Queen's having 


D a Guard about her, gave over all 


nity | 
ed that ſome of thoſe Men, who had 


Zeal for 


Thoughts of attempting it; and the 
Earl of Gordon, who had alſo a Pro. 
ject, put off his to another Opportu- 
The Queen, who was inform. 


infuſed Jealouſy in the Mind of Fame; 
Stuart, belonged to the Earl of Arran, 
made no Doubt but that he had ſome 
Deſign on her; but ſhe examined ng 
further into it, Jeſt on his being found 
guilty, the World would be ſenſible ſhe 
wanted, the Power to iſh ſuch an 
Inſolence in a Subject. e Author of 
the Hiſtory of Scotland, who has taken 
upon him to cenſure the Acti ons of 
this Queen, ſays indeed, that this wa 


only a Farce, in order to procure Guards 


about the Queen: but he is no more to 
be rely*d on in this, than he is in the 
reſt, ſince he was one of thoſe Scotch- 
men {ſent into England the firſt Time, 
to procure the Death of his Princeſs: 
more of which heteafter. I hope the 
Reader will pardon this Digreſſion, 
ſince this Author being followed by a 
noted Writer of this Age, has ſpread 
abroad Ideas of this unfortunate Queen, 


quite contrary to what ſhe merited ; a 


I ſhall eaſily make appear in the fol. 
lowing Hiſtory. So that I have been 


. obliged to give theſe Reaſons, to corto- 


borate the Truths I am about to relate, 


James Stuart being now ded a 
a Perſon who had reſerved his Siſter 
from a Surprize which might have been 
fatal to her, uſurped, by this Reputs- 
tion, and the Aſſiſtance of that FaQi- 


on, of which he was the chief, an Au- 


thority over her, little differing from 
that of a Tyrant He aſſumed the 


Diſpoſal of all Poſts and Offices of 
Truſt; and under the pretence of ſer- 
the Power to 

"fer 


ving her, left her not 
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ſerve herſel She could, ſhe muſt, cy ſoon entered himſelf James Hepburn 
in fine, do nothing, now without con- Earl of Bothwell, who, by his Extra- 
ſulting him Her Guards were vagancies and Debaucheries, having 
Creatures of his own, whom he had ſpent his Eſtate, which had been very 
placed about her, not ſo much for her large, had no Way of recruiting him · 
Safety, as to be ſo many Spies on her ſelf, but by Change of Government; 
Actions. ping! and publick Diſturbances. He had once 
The firſt Uſe he made of this ſudden offered Murray to Kill the Earl of Ha- 
Change of Fortune, was this: The milton with his own Hand ; but Mur- 
County of Murray, which had been ray, whether he miſtruſted the Event, 
in the Poſſeſſion of the Earl of Huntley or did not believe it practicable, would 
ever ſince the Death of a Prince to not hearken to it: Huntley being a 
whom the Queen was. immediate Heir- Man of much more Policy than Ha- 
eſs, he got into his Hands, and took milton, would not appear openly in 
upon him the Name of it; therefore the Affair; but knowing the Diſpoſi- 
we ſhall heneeforth call him the Earl tion and Principles of Botbwell, ſaid to 
of Murray But the Earl of Hunt- him one Day when they were alone, 
ley, who had held the County, by the that if he would make the ſame Pro- 
Queen's. Courteſy, for a confiderable poſal to Hamilton as he had done to 
Time, could not bear the taking it a- Murray, he would not find him ſo hard 
way, without great Reſentment to be work*d upon. Bothwell, who was 
As he was not the only Perſon who felt glad of an Opportunity of doing Miſe. 
the Effects of this new made Earl's Co- chief any way, readily embraced the 
vetouſneſs and Deſire of Power, he had Propoſal; and going immediately to 
a great Number of Confederates againſt Hamilton, repreſented to him the Inju- 
him The Earl of Hamilton, who ries ke had received from Murray, who 
being a Prince of the Blood, could not had aim'd. at ſetting aſide the Succeſſi- 
chuſe but think a larger Share of the on; that there was nothing that he 
Government ought to have been inveſt- might not in Time bring about, having 
ed in his Hands, rather than in the o- in his Hands the / greateſt Part of the 
thers; and for that Reaſon, as well as Queen's Authority, which, with the 
the Difference of Parties, conceived a Aſſiſtance of the Proteſtants, and this 
deadly. Hate to him: Joining therefore Favour of the Engliſh Queen, might 
with the Earl of Huntley, a Plot was enable him to ſubvert a Government 
laid between them to ruin Murray, and much better ſettled than that of Scots 
ſeize on the Queen, and compel land: He alledged , that the Deſign 
her to marry young Gorden or Arran, which, Murray had in preventing the 
leaving her the Choice which of them Queen from marrying, Was, that if ſhe 
ſhe would take both theſe Earls died without Iſſue, he was confident of 
vowing to each other, that all thought ſucceeding her In a Word, hg 
of Animoſity or Rivalſhip ſhould be told him the only Way to ward this Blot 
laid by, and each ſhould afford his ut= was to kill him; and proffered | himſelf 
moſt Power to the Deſtruction of their to be the Executioner of what he pro 
common Enemy——lIn this Conſpua- poſed. * $44 ll 490} ww 
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The Earl of Hamilton ga ve into this 
immediately: He knew, that on the 
Ruin or Death of Marray, not only his 


Right of Succeſſion, but his Son's Mar- 


riage with the Queen depended 
He had been often heard to boaſt, that 


the Family of the Suarts, whether le- 


gitimate or not, ought to be preferred 
to the Hamiltons; and this was ſuffici- 
ent to ſtir up the Revenge of a Man 


leſs ambitious than the Earl. He con- 


ſulted with Bothwell therefore on ſuch 
Meaſures for his Death, as he could not 
poſſibly have eſcaped the Stroke, had 
not the Deſign been diſcovered by the 
moſt ungueſſed at Means. The Plot 
was laid to deſtroy him when he went a 
Buck-hunting with the Queen, in a Fo- 
reſt near Faulkland Caſtle, in which he 
then reſided Nothing could be more 
eaſy than the Execution of the Project, 


becauſe that Part of the Country were 


all entirely devoted to the Family of 
the Hamrlionsz; and would be ſo far 
from revenging the Death of a Man 
fo hated by them, that they would 
readily take up Arms to oppoſe what- 
ever might be attempted by his Friends 


- againſt the Authors of it. But Provi- 


dence, for the Puniſhment of others, 
who, if not equally guilty, were not 
alſo without their ſhare of Crimes, had 
yet Work for this conſummate Villain, 
which was as yet unfiniſhed, and ſcreen- 
ed from the impending Blow this Mi- 
niſter of Vengeance. 

Altho' the Earl of Arran was to rea 
the greateſt Advantage by the Succeſs 
of this Plot; yet, being addicted to 
the Proteftant Religion, he feared the 
Death of Murray might be the Ruin 
ef-that Party. He was therefore re- 


folved to ent it. After pondering were ſet at Liberty. — 
Tice, beſt George Gordon, Earl of Hunily, 


_ who 


for ſome he thought the 


Way was to write to him in an obſcure 
Manner, to be upon his Guard; and, 
above all, not to go a hunting with 
the Queen, hinting to him, that he 


was the Game, which the greateſt and 


moſt reſolute Men in the Kingdom were 
in chace of. Murray returned an An- 
ſwer by the Meſſenger that brought 
him this, thanking him for the Cau- 
tion he had given him, and aſſuring 
him that he would make Uſe of 
it. But the Fellow not being in the 
Secret, and finding Lord Arras abroad 
at his Return, gave the Letter to the 
Earl of Hamilton, who no ſooner found 
his Son had diſcovered the Plot, and 
that all their Meaſures had been broken 
by the very Man for whoſe Sake chief. 
ly they had been concerted, than he 
flew into the utmoſt Rage, and com- 
manded he ſhould be clapt into Priſon; 
whence in a little Time eſcaping, he 
repaired immediately to the Queen, in- 
forming her of the whole Affair, eu- 
cepting that of his Father's being con- 
cerned in it, laying the Streſs of his 
Accuſation chiefly on Bothwell. Tho 
this Depoſition was not to be doubted, 
yet the Queen ordered him to Confine- 
ment, as well as Bothwell, who ſtiffty 
denying the Accuſation, the other of - 
fered the ancient Way of Combar, to 
make good what he alledged; but this 
not _ rmitted, they were both 
continue Fn Cuſtody for ſome Time: 
But whether Lord Arran, on the Ac- 
count of his Father, could not well 
make out the Matter, or whether the 
Queen, following the fame Manner u 
ſh: had done in the former Conſpiracy, 
is uncertain : but the Matter was no fur- 
ther look'd into, and the Prifoners 
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the! he did not appear ichzly in it, 
having miſs'd his Aim here, made an 
attempt on the Life of Murray, in ano- 
ther Manner. By ſome of his Emiſ- 
ſaries he rais'd a Tumult in the City, 
thinking, that when the Earl came out 
to a them, it would be an eaſy 
Matter to kill him in the Hurly- burly 
but this anſwering no better 
than the former Project, he attempted 
afterwards to have him aſſaſſinated in 
the Palace; but his Courage there de- 
fending him, the other was obliged to 
gire over all Attempt of it for ſome 
time, and his Son the young Lord 
Cordon finding no Probability of ſuc- 
ceeding without Murray, endeavour'd 
by all manner of Ways to get him on 
his Side. By this Means, the only 
Powers that were able to ſtop him in 
his Career of Greatneſs, now rais'd it 
higher by their ſubmiſſions to him; 
and he became Maſter of ſo immenſe 
an Authority, that inſtead of making 
his Court to the Queen, ſhe found her- 
ſelf obliged: to apply to him for what- 
ever ſhe would have effecte. 
The Queen, thus encompaſs'd with 
Difficulties on every Side, plainly per- 
ceiving ſhe had none but ſeif-intereſted 
Perſons to deal with, flew in this Ex- 
tremity to her Uncles the Guiſes for 
Relief; who told her, the only Way 
to ſecure herſelf on the Throne, was 
to ruin the Earl of Murray, coſt what 
it would: and as thã only Way to do 
it was to raiſe ſome one, who might 
be able to make head againſt him, they 
advis'd her to make uſe of the Earl of 
Huntley for that Purpofe, who being na · 
turally of a moſt ambitious Temper, and 
excited by che Hope of her marrying 
his Son, would ſtick at nothing to at- 
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tain that Grandeur. He was the Per- 
ſon fix d on; the young Lord Arran 
being hateful to them for two Reaſons, 
the one becauſe he was known to be a 
Favourer | of the Proteſtants, and the 
other, his having been concern'd in 
Ambois's Conſpiracy, when he was in 
France, which was the Cauſe he loſt 
the Employments he had in that Kin 

dom. Purſuant to this Advice, = 
Queen began to treat privately with the 
Earl of Huntley, . — before him 
what Straits ſhe was reduced to by the 
Avarice and Ambition of this cruel 
Brother; that he was King, and ſhe only 
his Priſoner, and in ſhort, told him 
there was nothing ſhe would not grant 
to the Man, who would deliver her trom 
ſo heavy a Yoke—— This was ſuf · 
ficient to ſpur on the not yet extinguiſh'd 
Zeal of this Earl, who overjoy'd to 
uſe the Queen's: Name in a Thing, 
which he had fo often attempted in vain 
of himſelf, and was now almoſt aſſured 
of the obtaining the utmoſt of his Des 
fires——he already thinks himſelf the 
Father of a King, and being perſuaded, 
that the Life of Murray was the ſole 
Impediment to his Hopes, reſol ves to 
break through it with all Expedition. 


* But knowing by Experience, that Eain- 


burgh was not a fit Place for the Ac- 
compliſhment of ſuch an Enterprize; 
he perſuaded the Queen to take a — 
ney into the Northern Parts of her King. 
dom, where his whole Eſtate lay, and 
he had the nd of all the Coun- 
try: And in this he had two Ends, 
firſt he could have Murray flain there 


with leſs Danger to himſelf, than in 


any other Place; and the other, that 
after the Blow ſhould be given, the 
Queen herſelf being then wholly in 
his Power, 36 
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by ſuch at were at his Devotion, the, 
would be obliged to keep her Word 
with him. | AL 
Every thing ſucceeding according to 
his Wiſh; he ſet out before, to prepare 
Matters for her Reception; leaving 
his Wife, who was a Woman of great 
Wit and Subtilty, to accompany the 
Queen: She took all Opportunities 
whenever they were alone, of inſinua - 
ting the violent Paſſion her Son was 
| R-fv'd. of and with a moſt admir- 
able Artifice endeavoured to draw out 
her moſt ſecret Thoughts: but ſhe 
had a Princeſs'to deal with, who was 
not to be ſifted in this Manner: The 
Converſations between theſe two inge- 
nious Ladies ſerv'd only to convince 
each other that they were equally poli- 
tick, equally deſigning ;, the Queen's 
Reſerve: however, convinced the Coun- 
zeſs, that ſhe had no real Deſign of 


marrying her Son, which communicat- - 


ing to the Earl by Letters, he reſolv'd 
to take other Meaſures, than he had 
at firſt intended; believing, with 

Reaſon, that if he let ſlip this O;-vor- 
tunity, he ſhou'd never have another. 


He met them therefore on the 
Road, and pretending to the Queen, 
that finding the Country not ſo well af- 


fected ro him as he could wiſh, in- 
treated ſhe would go to a Caſtle of his 
call'd S&/ragburgb, which was a Place 
ſtrongly ſituated, telling her that that 
was the moft proper Theatre for the 
Tragedy they were to at. 
The Queen cou'd not well refuſe 
this Offer without giving a Jealouſy of 
the Cauſe; but growing exceedingly 
perplex'd in her Mind, as ſeeing into 
his Intent, thought of nothing but 


how to avoid it. After many fruit- 


leſs Reſolutions of Thought, it ſeem'd 


n 


impoſſible for her to avoid being com- 
pelPd to marry Gordon, in caſe Murray 
were ſlain; and tho? ſhe deſired nothing 
more earneſtly than to be freed from 
this imperious Man, who from a Sub- 
ject was become a Maſter, and had a 
very great Liking to'the Perſon of the 
young Lord; yet neithet the Inſolence 
of the one nor the Charms of the o- 
ther, were | prevalent enough to make 
her reſolve to conſent to this Match. 
er fertile Invention at laſt preſented 
her with a Pretence, which might, 
ſhe hoped, at lea ſerve to put off the 
Earl from preſſing immediately whe 
Performance of her Promiſe.” Young 
Gordon had been committed Priſoner 
to Sterling Caſtle, on the Account of 
the Tumult, which the Artifice of his 
Father had rais'd in Edinburgb: And 
though he might eaſily be chang by 
the Forms of Juſtice, by proving he 
was not among them, (which he could 
eaſily have done) yet thinking that too 
tedious, and his Preſence would be 
neceſſary at Stragburgb, he found 
Means to eſcape out of Priſon, and 
overtook them as they were within few 
Miles of it. His unexpected Preſence 
furniſhed< the Queen with a Pretext, 
which would have ſeem'd plauſible 
enough to any, but a Man of the 
Earl's ſuſpicious and diſguiſing Nature; 
ſhe told him ſhe could not conſent to 
marry a Criminal, at leaſt one, that 
by the World was thought ſo, and that 
if he had any thing to hope from her, 
he muſt return to the Caſtle of Sterling. 
Theſe Words gave a viſible Shock to 
the Earl, who eaſily ſeeing into the 
Reaſon of them, anſwer'd her, That 
he was amazed ſhe ſhould demand fo 
dangerous a Proof of his Son's Obedi- 
ence; that ſhe very well knew the 
Governor 


— 


Earl of Marr, Uncle to Murray, 
who, on hearing of the Death of his 
Nephew, would certainly ſacrifice that 
young Nobleman to his Revenge. It 
was to no purpoſe, that ſhe. inſiſted on 
her Honour, which ' muſt - ſuffer in 
marrying a Perſon, who, as if he fear'd 
the Cenfure of the Law, had broke his 
Priſon. The Earl told her, ſhe ought 
not to ſtand on ſuch Punctilios, as af- 
fairs then were, and that ſhe ſhowed too 

eat a Nicety, and too little Affection 
or his Son, to give him leave to hope 
ſhe deſign'd him for any other uſe, than 
the Tool of her Reſentment on Murray, 
and then to fall himſelf a Martyr to his 
Love, and her Diſdain. The Diſpute 
between them riſing to high Words, it 
ended at laſt in a total Quarrel; inſo- 
much, that the n turn'd out of the 
Road, and refuſed to go to Stragburgh 
Caſtle, ' tho* ſhe were then iq ſight of 
it; telling him, ſhe would ſeek the Ac- 
compliſhment of her Deſigns by other 
ways, and forbidding him or his Son to 
appear before her, till ſhe ſent for them. 
The natural Greatneſs of her Spirit here 


broke out in ſpight of the Reſolutions 


her Policy had form'd to keep fair with 
all Sides; and ſhe expreſgd herſelf with 
ſo perceivable a Diſdain, that the Earl 
now plainly ſeeing, there was nothing 
to be done, but by downright Violence, 
determined to have recourſe to that, 
and ſtop at _—_ for the ſeizing her, 
rr 


and deſtroying ay : Whereupon 


he withdrew himſelf with his Son, and 


all thoſe of his Party, who had accom- 
pany*d him. 

The Queen proſecuted her Journey, 
till ſhe came to a little City, -of which 
the Earl of Huntley was Governor, as 


alſo A the Caſtle that commanded it 
7 | © YI 
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Governor of Sterling Caſtle was the — : 


— The Garriſon, having by a 
Courier from the Earl been apprized of 
what had paſt between the Queen and 
him, refuſed to open the Gates, and 
ſhe was obliged to tarrry all Night in 
the City, which had no Walls. At the 
ſame time, ſhe-had Notice, that the young 
Lord was near with a thouſand Horſe, 
and a great number of Footz which 
Forces his Father had taken care to 
levy, in caſe there ſhould be occaſion 
for them. Whereon making a Virtue 
of Neceſſity, ſhe planted Guards at all 


the Avenues of the Suburbs, and kept Sy, 


Boats ready on the River, which ran 
thro? the City, to be ready to go off, if 
any Exgience ſhould prels her to it. In 
the mean time, ſome of young Gordon 
Vant-guard unadviſedly coming too near 
the Suburbs, they encloſed them, and 
learn'd from them the exact Number of 
1 N 21 
e Queen having paſs'd over that 
Night = n heard the 
next Morning, that a great part of 
young Gordon's Troops had left him, 
as ſoon as they found he led them a- 
gael her: To add to this welcome 
ews, a great Number of People hear- 


ing the Danger ſhe was in, | flock'd to 


her from all Parts; and finding a ſuf- 
ficient Number, now laid ſiege to the 
Caſtle, which had refuſed her En- 


trance; and having eaſily won it, pu- 


niſhed the Chief of the Mutineers with 
Death, and pardon'd the ret: then 
diſmiſſing thoſe Forces which had come 
the fartheſt to her Aſſiſtance, under the 
d of the other ſhe went to Aber- 
en, where ſhe ſafely arrived in four 
As there was now no Way to hide 
the Inſolence of the Gordons, ſhe was 
obliged to puniſh them; and as that 
4 | was 
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was not to be done without the Aſſiſt- 
ance of Murray, ſhe found herſelf un- 
der a Neceſſity of applying to him. 
He, whe was not without Suſpicion, 


that ſhe had taken that Journey under 


the Conduct of the Earl of Huntley, But 
with an Intent- to throw him off entire- 
ly, if not ruin him, now exulted more 
than ever, and began to think it out of 
the Power of his extremeſt Foes, or 
even Fortune itſelf, to prejudice him; 
and reſolving now to turn Deſtruction 
on their Heads, who had contriv'd it for 
him, he raid an Army in the Queen's 
Name, ſufficient to have overthrown 
much greater Forces than the Earl- was 
Maſter of. | 

In the mean Time, young Gordon 
knew now there could be no Medium in 
his Fate; Death, if not the Poſſeſſion 
of his Wiſhes, muſt be his Doom | 
He had gone too far to be forgiven, 
and muſt go farther yet, or poorly 
yield his Neck to the Executioner. He 
therefore ſet himſelf, with all the Speed 
he could to levy more Men ; and hav- 
ing a large Quantity of ready-Money at 
command, he found a great many of 
deſperate Fortunes willing enough to 
engage with him in this, or indeed any 
other Undertaking. + George Gord, 
Earl of Sutherland, who was of the ſame 
Family, and his near Relation, help*d 
very much to encourage him in theſe 
Proceedings; not only letting him into 
the Queen's moſt ſecret Councils, but 
affuring him, that-if all other Ways 
failkd, he would kill the Earl of Mur- 
ray with his own Hands. Depending 


on theſe Offers, he reſolv'd to beſiege 


Aberdeen, where the Queen was, not 
doubting but he ſhould ealily take it, 


knowing ſhe Nad ſent away great Part 


ee his Enterprize had fail'd, 


of her Forces. In all Probability he 
might have ſucceeded in this Attempt, 
had it been executed as ſoon as deſign'd, 
the Army which Murray had rais'd be. 
ing gone to a quite different Part of the 
Country, on a falſe Information, - that 
they ſhould find Gordon there. But 3 
Letter, in which was the whole Plan of 
the Contrivance, being intercepted, ſe. 
veral of his Friends, particularly the 
Earl of Sutherland, ſent him Word not 
to proceed, but to retire with all poſſi- 
ble Expedition to the Highlands, till he 
could make his Peace : Burt fatally 
puſh'd on by Love, or Ambition, or a 
Mixture of both, he had not the Powe 
of following this Advice His 
Father, though till now eſteem'd a 
good Politician, feem'd infatuated with 
deluſive Hopes, and, bringing with 
him a few Trrops, joyn'd his Son, and 
ſtrengthen'd him in his Reſolution of 
going forward: But alas! before he 
half reach'd Aberdeen, they found the 


Earl of Murray at the Head of many 
gallant Forces, prepared for their Re. 


ception ——*twas now too late to fly, 
if they had wiſh'd it; but 'tis ſaid, this 
raſh young Man, appear'd ftill confi- 
dent of Victory, in ſpight of the Num- 
bers that oppoſed him. One Reaſon 
indeed may be given for his Security, 


that there were a conſiderable Number 


in the Army, who had privately ſent 
him Word, they would fall off from 
Murray the very Moment they joyn'd 
Battle. But this Treaſon being diſco- 
ver'd to the Earl, his Policy gave an 
admirable Turn to the Affair; being 
inform'd of the particular Names of 


thoſe who intended to revolt, he ſelect- 
ed them from the reſt, and forming a 
Party of them, commanded them to be- 
gin the Fight, charging the reſt of the 

| Squa- 


N 


Squadrons to keep cloſe to them, but 
on no Account aſſiſt them while there 
was a Man left alive. | 
Thus did his Policy turn the Arms of 
Treaſon againſt itſelf, they being, by 
this Means, prevented from acting as 
they defign'd ; (for if they had in the 
leaſt mov'd from their Ranks, the o- 
thers had Commiſſion to fall on them, 
and uſe them as Enemies) and perceiv- 
ing they were diſcover'd, perforni'd 
Wonders on the Side they found them- 
ſelves obliged to fight: And the Earl 
of Huntley, who expected not this Blow, 
was forced to give Way : The reſt of 
the Enemies Troops then falling on 
him, all was immediately on the Rout ; 
a great Number of his Men were ſlain 
on the Spot, and above two hundred 
were made Priſoners; among the lat- 
ter, was himſelf and his two Sons, the 
young Lord Gordon, and a Youth of 
about fourteen Years of Age : Butthe 
Earl being extremely fat, and a vaſt 
Number crowding about him, each be- 


- E ing willing to ſhare in the Honour of 


taking him, he was ſtifled between 
thoſe that held him. His two Sons 
were carry'd in Triumph to dberdgen, 
where the Queen receiv'd not the 
News of the Victory with that Satisfac- 
tion as ſhe made Show of She eaſi- 
ly foreſaw, that in doing her this Ser- 
vice, the Earl of Murray would become 
more her Maſter than ever. Had the 
Gordons gain'd the better, ſhe had only 
been in the Power of a Man who lov'd 
her? whereas ſhe now was enſlaved by 
one who made her but the Property of 
his own Ambition Her ſecret 


Prayers had been, that Gordon might be- 
defeated, though preſerv*d z and that 
Murray might have the Victory, but at 
the Coſt of his Life; by this Means, 
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ſhe would have been freed from the 
Tyranny of the one, and out of Dan- 
ger of being compell'd to give herſelf 
to the other; who, though ſhe liked, 
ſhe could never bring herſelf to conſent 
to marry. But every thing going con- 
trary to her Wiſh, ſhe became ſo ex- 
tremely penſive, that the whole Court 
took Notice of it. Murray, whoſe Bu- 
ſineſs it was to poſſeſs the People with 
mean Not ions of their Queen, that ſhe 
might appear leſs capable of governing, 
inſinuated that ſhe was ſecretly in love 
with the Lord Gordon. He obliged her to 
be at the Window when he was led by, 
chain'd and manacled like a common 
Malefactor. This Sight produced the 
defir'd Effect; the fallen State of one 
of the greateſt, and (without Excep- 
tion) the lovelieſt and moſt accom- 
pliſh'd Man in Scotland a Man 
who, but a few Days paſt, had the 
Hope of being King So ſad a 
Change drew Tears from her Eyes; and 
thinking ſhe might ſhew a Concern for 
him without bluſhing, ſhe endeavour'd 
not to ſuppreſs her Grief 3 ſhe gave her- 
felf up to it, and the deſigning Earl had 
his Ends in it. 2 
The Earl of Arran, who was till 
paſſionately in love with her, beheld it 
with a ſecret Rage of Temper He 
look*d on Gordon as a formidable Rival, 
though in Chains; he joyns his Intereſt. 
therefore with Murray's, to compleat 
the Deſtruction of that unhappy Gen- 
tleman; and, in Spight of all the De- 
murs the Queen, and her Council, by 
her private Orders, made againſt his 
Tryal, he was at laſt brought to it, 
condemned by Form of Law, and the 
Warrant for his Execution carried to the 
Queen to be ſignꝰd. 

Lord Arran took upon himſelf to be 

the 


" 


the Meſſenger z and never did Woman 
endure a greater ſtruggle than did this 
over-rul'd Princeſs, to conceal what ſhe 
{clt at ſight of it: but having arm'd 
herſelf, as much as poſſible, before- 
hand, ſhe diſcover'd not the ſecret Agi- 
tations of her Soul by her outward Be- 
haviour: But knowing there was an ab- 
ſolute neceſſity for her ſigning, per- 
formed'the cruel Taſk with a Reſolution 
which might have taken from the Earl 
all his jealous Suſpicions, had ſhe not 
after given Proofs it had been forc'd. 
But Murray, who had taken ſo much 
Pains to make this Queen appear guilty 
of a Paſſion which he thought not to the 
Advantage of her Glory, would not 
ſuffer her to carry it ſo: He there- 
fore tells her, that ſhe ought. to be 
preſent at the Execution, thereby to 
undeceive the People, who, he made 
her believe, were incens'd, that it was 
with her own Knowledge and Conſent, 


Gordon had attempted to ſeize her; and 


withm any Oaths that it was ſo, brought 
her at laſt to an Opinion, that that 
Lord had himſelf the Vanity to ſpread 
that Report. It is, Madam, faid be, 
of the higheſt porno; a to your Ho- 
nour and your Intereſt, 

World to remain in ſuch Notions; and 
the only way to do this, 1s to be preſent 
at the Panifhment vf that Lord's auda- 
cious Folly: which will teſtify how 
much you approve the Execution, which 
he ſtill continues to affirm you are rather 
compel'd to permit, than are fatisfy*d 
with. of 
The Earl of Arran, whoſe Jealouſy 
fill puſh'd him on to know that of 
which he was afraid, ſeconded the 
Arguments the other had alledged fo 
ſtrenuouſly, that the Queen knew not 
how to. refule them, without giving 
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not to ſuffer the 


Tears, betray*d the mighty 


them reaſon to believe intleed, that her 
Affection would not permit her to ſve 
kim die. 

The fatal. Day being arriv'd, ſhe 
ſummon'd all her Fortitude to her Aid, 
to enable her to endure this Shock—— 
a thouſand times her Tenderneſs, or, 
if you will, her Inclination, repreſent- 
ed to her, how impoſſible it would be 
for her to do them ſo great a Violence, 
without demonſtrating by ſome outward 
Signs, the inward Workings of her 
tumultuous Soul; but the Earls of 
Murray and Arran coming pretty early 
into her Apartment, kept her in talk, 


till News was brought, that the Guards 


were gone to fetch Gordon from -the 
Caſtle to the Scaffold She had 
now no time ta invent any Excuſe, and 
the Earl of Murray offering his Hand, 
ſhe was obliged to ſuffer herſelf to be 
led by him into a Balcony which over- 
look'd the Place of Execution. J 
She had hardly a moment's Time for 
Thought, when the unhappy Earl ap- 


pear*d : At fight of him, his former 


Grandeur, the Loye he bore her, all 
the tender and reſpectful Things he had 
ſaid to her, to convince her of his 
Paſſion, came now freſh into her 
Mind; and that Remembrance, join'd 
to the pity-moving Spectacle + which 
now fhe ſaw him, involv'd her in ſuch 
Agonies as were very near depriving her 
of her Senſes in vain ſhe ſtrove to 
hide her Grief, her Tremblings—her 
Change of Colour and at laſt, her 
Anguiſh of 
her Soul, and "baffled all her Reſolu- 
tions. Gordon immediately fixing his 


Eyes on her, demonſtarted by his Looks, 
that the Concern he ſaw her in, ſoftned 
the Pains of that Death he was going to 
ſuffer for her ſake z then kneeling down 

with 
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knowledged -Queen of Scotland; yet 


* 


with his Face toward her, declared a- 

loud what moſt were ſenſible of be · one might truly ſay, her Authority hack 
her fore, that ĩt was for no other Crime he never been more limited. Murray dif- 
lee died, than too paſſionately loving what - 2 of every Thing as he pleaſed; 

it was impoſſible to avoid loving for the Hamilton's, who alone were ca- 
ſhe after which, he ned in Prayer with pable of making head againſt him, as 

his Confeſſor, and ſubmitted to the being Princes of the Blood, had been 
Stroke of Death. The Executioner, on ſo ba a footing ever Nee the Cr. 
either by Chance, or inſtigated by Mur- don's Misfortunes, that they could not, 
ray, hack*d him ſeveral Times before as we have ſaid before, obtain the Par- 
he took 6ff his Head: which Sight, ad. don of George, who was fo nearly al- 
ding to the Confuſion his Words had ly'd to them: And although the Queen 
given her, ſo alarm'd the tender Nature herſelf had refuſed them that Requeſt, - 
of the Queen, that giving a Shriek, ſhe - nevertheleſs, it was plain that her Bro- 

ther had obliged her-to it. As it was 


fell back ſwooning in the Arms of her 
Attendants, and ſo by that Means the Proteſtants, who, by the Help of 
confirmed her Adverſaries in their O- Elizabeth, had raiſed him to 5 
pinion, who now only declared, that that Pitch of Grandeur; he thought he 
ſhe was in love with Gordon, The Earl could no better expreſs his Gratitude, 
of Arran's Grief was not much in- than pearing zealous againſt the 
ferior to her's, though it proceeded Papiſts: And though the Exerciſe of 
from a different Cauſe; but knowing the Romiſb Religion had been forbid- 
Reproaches would be vain, he contatn'd den by an Order of the Eſtates of that 
himſelf, and ftrove by all Manner of Kingdom, yet ſtill a great Number of 
Ways to divert the Queen's Melancholy. the Nobility, as well as common 'Peg-- 
But to return to the unhappy Family ple, adhering to it, Maſs was ſaid in 
of the Gordon's: the youngelt Son was ſeveral Places: on which, Murray pub- 
pardoned' on the Account of his Youth; liſhed an Order againſt it, under ſevere ' 
but George, the eldeſt Brother gf. the Penalties; and the Archbiſhop of St. 
executed Lord, who had married the Andreus continuing to do it; was clap- 
Earl of Hamilton's Daughter, having ped into Priſon, and fined; and the o- 
made his Eſcape in the Beginning of the ther Prieſts in Proportion. This made 
Battle, his Father- in- law very ſtrenu- the'Queen look about her, as foreſeeing 
ouſly ſollicited his Pardon, but in vain; that if her Religion once fell, ſhe muſt 
and being taken as he was deſigning to ſoon follow; and g erefore concluded 
embark for Holland, was carried to the within herſelf, thaFthe only Way to 


Caſtle of Dunbar, where he was con- 
demned to 


| Impriſonment; be- 


ward off the Blow, was to'marry ſome 


powerful Prince, by whoſe Help ſhe 


might be delivered out of the Hands 


ing convicted of High Treaſon by Form | 
of: Law. x PETE of thoſe, whoſe Intereft it was to raiſe 
he Queen, who Commotions in her Kingdom, and de- 
prive her of her Authority; and'there- 
fore began to liſten to-the Propoſals of 
Marriage made to her from all- Parts. 
33 The 


In the mean while t 
was come back to Edinburgb, was not 
without her Troubles, notwithſtanding 
ſhe 2 been crown d, and ſolemnly ac- 
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The Choice was very difficult to be 


made; ſhe found it a hard Matter to 
preſerve her Intereſt with France, which. 


there was a neceſſity. of doing; and with 
England, with whom it was as danger- 
aus to quarrel; and with her own Sub- 
jects, who, tho? of various. Opinions, 
joined in the contradicting ' any thing 


| ſhe offered: And it may truly be ſaid, 


that ' never Woman was encompaſſed 
with greater or more laſting Perplexi- 
ties than ſhe was, during her whole 
Reign. N : 
Among the Competitors, Philip. the 
2d, King of Spain, earneſtly deſired to 
have her marry his Son, the Infant Dan 


Carlos; well knowing, that it was by | 
Alliances and Marriages that the Houſe 


of Auſtria had been raiſed to the Gran- 
deur it then enjoyed : he had Reaſon to 


eſs a Match which would - reſtore to 


his Family the ſeveral Titles of King 
of England, Scotland, France, and Ire- 
land, which he himſelf had been ho- 
noured with, during the Life of Queen 


Mary his firſt Wife, and had been the 


Motive which had induced him to make 
Court to Queen Elizabeth immediately 
after her De 

Difference of their Religions. The 
Cardinal of Lorrain, whom our unfor- 
tunate Heroine conſulted in this Affair, 


was alſo very ſollicitous to bring it to 


paſs . Churchmen are not always ex- 
empt from Ambigg.and Vanity, no 
more than the Laity, Md have frequently 
a greater Share of both than other Peo. 
ple; and to have his Neice married to 

the Heir of ſo many Kingdoms, ſeem'd 

to add too great a Luſtre to his Family 
for him not to exert the utmoſt of his 
Power to compaſs it. It was indeed, 
very near coming to a Concluſion; but 


Fate ordered it ſo, that theſe two illu- 


* 


ath, notwithſtanding the 


ſtrious Perſons, inſtead of uniting the 
largeſt States that had been known ſince 


the Roman Empire, ſhould be remark. 


able Inſtances of the Inſtability of hu. 
man Grandeur, and ſhould move the 
Pity, as they had beſgre ſtirred up the 


Envy of the Age they liv'd in, and dye 
it with ſuch. a Colour, as ſhould never 
be blotted out. . 


As it was not the Intereſt of France 
to let Spain grow more powerful than it 
was, Catherine de Medicis, the Brain 


and Spirit of that Kingdom, to croſs 


this Match, propoſed to the Queen of 
Scots for a Huſband the Arch-duke 
Charles, Brother to the Emperor Max- 
imilian; inſinuating, that ſuch a Mar- 
riage would be much more to her Ad- 
vantage than the other; becauſe this 
Prince would live with her in Scotland, 
and aſſiſt her in the Management of her 
Affairs; but if ſhe made Choice of Don 


Carlos, he would leave her to diſen- 


tangle herſelf out of the Troubles that 
ſne was in as well as ſne could, as his 
Father had done by Queen Mary of 
England. The Spaniard having ſome 
Hint of this, reſolved to be even with 
the French. There was at that Time a 
Treaty on foot of a Marriage between 
Elizabeth, Daughter of Maximilian, 
and Charles the ninth of France. Phi- 
lip, to put a Stop to it, ſpreads abroad 
a Rumour, that it was only a Feint, 
and that Charles in reality deſigned to 
marry the Queen of Scotland, and to 
that End had ſent to the Pope for a 
Diſpenſation. But becauſe this Story 
could not be long undiſcovered, to make 
his Deſign more ſure, he let Maximilian 
know, that he delited one of his 
Daughters for his Son; thinking that 
becauſe he had promiſed him the Choice 
of either of them a long Time before, 
7 char 


* 


cceding any farther with the French 
King, till he ſhould ſee which of them 


it was that the Infant Don Carlos ſhould 


ele&t, But this Device had no better 
ducceſs than the fopm er. 

Queen Elizabeth of England was all 
this Time no leſs buſy ; it concerned 
ker as much to prevent her marrying 
into either of theſe Families, as it did 


of each other: As ſoon therefore as ſhe 
was informed of theſe two Propoſals, 
ſhe let her know ſhe muſt lay aſide all 
Hope of Succeſſion to the 
England, if ſhe. married either of theſe 
Princes: This Threat had been often 


weak Side, which that politic Queen 
always made uſe of, when ſhe would o- 
blige the other to comply with ay 
Thing. It did not indeed make her 
break off immediately, either with the 
lafant, or the Arch-duke: but ſhe mo- 
ved ſo lowly in the Affairs, that ſhe 
gave Opportunity to Love, or Time, 
to put an End to them, by a Stroke, 
which aſtoniſhed all Europe, and put a 
Stop to the Fears both of France and 
England, © +. My. | 

The Queen, that ſhe might deliver 
herſelf in ſome Meaſure from the Ty- 
nanny of Murray, began to give a more 
lavourable:Reception to the Hamiltons 


than uſual; and by this ſudden Turn 
gave Room, on purpoſe, to the Earl ef 
tlie Hamiltons might dread his coming 


Arran, to think, that he might one 
Day arrive at the Poſſeſſion of what 


o many had ſought in vain, Her De- 


gn in this, was to awaken that Family 
rom the Lethargy, in which they ſeem- 


Misfortunes; and by this means to kin- 
dle the Jealouſy of the Earl of Mur- 
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that this would prevent him from pro- ray, and break the Union, which at 


built Caſtles in the Air: His Paſſion, 
which for a long Time had been ſmo- 
ther'd, either by Deſpair or Hate, now 


them to put a Stop to the riſing Growth 


Crown of 


ty'd with Succeſs, and was indeed the 


the other in the Succeſſion of the 
Crown, the Earl of Hamilton's Birth 


married without a Diſpenſation, the 
Aunt of Cardinal Beaton, his firſt Wife 


ed to have lain ever ſince the Gordon's 


preſent ſeem'd between him and Lord f 
Arran The Thing anſwer'd her 
Expectation, the Lover immediately 


breaks out again, and burns more fierce 
than ever, and Murray began indeed 
to grow exceſſively uneaſy ; he fore- 
ſaw. that if this Match went on, it 
would be of worſe Conſequence to him, 
than if he had married either the In- 
fant of Spain, or the Arch-duke, who 
being ignorant of the Laws and Con- 
ſtitutions of the Kingdom, they muſt | 
have been obliged to a Dependance on 
him. To hinder this more dreadful E- 
vil, he therefore thought the only Way 
would be to call home the Earl of Le- 
nor, who twenty two Years before, had 
been baniſhed by the Inſtigation of 
the Hamiltons, between ' whole Houſes 
there had been a mortal Enmity; not 
doubting but by this he ſhould put a 
terrible Thorn in the Sides of the lat- 
ter, The Earl of Lenox being of the. 
Bloed Royal as well as they, and look'd 
upon by moſt People as preferable to 


being in diſpute: His Father having 


being ſtill living. IRere was alſo, be- 
ſides this, another known Reaſon, wy” 


home, which is this. * & 
Afeer his Baniſhment ſrom Scotland, 
he retired to France , where, for ſome 


Time, he was very kindly entertained, / f 
and afterwards ſent back into his own: * 1 


Country with'ſome Authority, by thoſe ” ,, 


who then governed both Kingdoms, 


and 
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and whoſe Intereſts were at that Time - 
agreed on, the Faction of the Han. 


intermingled. But whether by the In- 
ſinuations of the Hamiltons, or that the 
Thing was fact, is uncertain; but France 
ſuſpecting, that he was ſecretly a Pen- 


England, he was forced to fly to this 


Prince, who received him graciouſly, 


and not only allowed large Demeſns 


for his Entertainment, but alſo marry'd 
him to Margaret Douglaſs, his Siſter's. 


Daughter, by whom he had the Lord 


Darly; the ſineſt Prince of the Age he 
lived in. So that here two Things join'd 


th ing was no ſooner 


nours and Eſlate, Every Thing being 


tons could do _— againſt ir, the 
ed than granted, 


In the mean while, the young Lord 
ſioner to King Henry the VIIIth, of 


J 


was ſo fortunate, or rather unfortunate, 
to inſpire the Queen with a Tenderneſs 


for him, which, while it gratify'd Mur. 
; ray's Intention of making her break off 


to defeat the Deſigns of the Hamilions 


the firſt, that his Perſon was ſo very a- 
greeable, that there was no doubt, but 
that as ſoon as he declared a Paſſion for 


with Arran, gave him, at the ſame 
time, moſt terrible Fears, that it wou'd 
be very difficult for him to diſunite 
Hearts which ſeem'd ſo firmly join'd. 
He had been at firſt ſo eager to ſtop 
the Earl of ,frran's Progreſs; that he 


had deſir'd Queen Elizabeth to write in 


the Queen, (as Murray had encourag'd - 


him'to. do) he would be preferred to 
Arran: The other was, that the Hope 
of the Crown of England, being the 
neareſt Thing at the Ou 

could not marry one more agreeable to 


that Nation, than the Perſon; who was 


next in, the Right of Succeſſion to her- 
ſelf, and had been born and bred up 
among them, 


- 


"Marray flattered. himſelf, that theſe. 


favour of the other, according to both 
their Maxims, to break off ane Match, 
by propoſing another. In order to this 
that Queen had made her believe ſhe 
ſhould certainly ſucceed her in her 


Kingdom, if ſſſe married the Lord 


een's Heart, ſhe - 


Darly. Her Inclinations being thus 
warranted by Elizabeth, ſhe conſented 


to it immedia tely ; and having thus gi. 
ven into a Con plaiſance for-a beautiful 
Prince, and admitted the Thought of 


Conſiderations would induce the Qgeen 


to break off with the Earl of Arran, 


ſhould find Means as eaſily to croſs the 
Match with Lord Datly, as he had 
done with the othets, who had pretend- 
ed to her. To bring this Deſign to'pals, 
he fei 
give the Earl of Lenox leave for three 
Months to come to Scotland, to ſollicit 
his Re-eſtabliſhment there: according 


to his Requeſt, a little Time brought 
him, accompanied by his Son, to Court, 
began to talk to him of the Manage- 
ment of Affaiss, finding Fault 15 


where he preſents himſelf to the States, 
and intreats. to be reſtored. to his Ho- 


making him in a ſhort Time her Hus. 
band, it was not in the Power of any 
Perſon to hinder the Effects of a Paſſion 


| accuſtomed to produce very violent ones. 
after which he doubted not, but he 1 


n the mean time, Murray, who had 


already ſet his Wits at work to cross 


this Match, only out of an ambitious 


View, was now doubly excited to it by 


on Queen Elizabeth. to 


Revenge. 05> od 
The Lord Darly perceiving the Af. 


fection the Queen had for him, would 


# 


be behalden for his Fortune only to that 
Love: He became more reſerved than 
uſual to Murray; and to let them ſee 
that he depended wholly, on himſelf, 


gprs ase. 


=” 
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itious 
| it by 


e Af- 
would 
© that 
| than 
n {ee 
mſelf, 
nage- 
with 


this 


this Tranſaction, and applauding the 


ocher, Which was enough to make him 


know, that if he marry'd the Queen, 


his Adminiſtration was at an End; 
which incenſing him to the higheſt De- 
gree, he reſolyed to ſtop at nothing to 
ruin him. 1 121 | 3 

But if Murray was diſquieted beyond 
Meaſure, the Earl of Arran was in fi- 
nitely more ſo he had both Love 
and Jealouſy to inſtigate Ambition, and 
make Revenge more keen. The Queen's 
Behaviour to Lord Darly convinced him 


that ſhe never had any Inclination for 
him, let her Pretences ie what they 
' would, or that this more lovely Prince 


had ſupplanted him before his Face 
Enervate Rage at length giving Way 
to Melancholy, he diſcovered ſuch To- 
kens of the latter, as was obvious to the 
whole Court; Murray in particular ta- 
king Notice of it, propoſes to him to 


find out ſome Means to break this 


Match, which would equally ruin both 
of ther. Arran, who would willingly 
have undertaken any thing to have been 
tevenged on the Queen, and ruin his 
Rival, willingly conſented z but the 
Difficulty lay in bringing over his Fa- 


ther to enter into any Meaſures with the 


Earl of Murray, who, ever ſince the 
recalling Lenox from Baniſhment, he 
had looked upon as his mortal Enemy. 
Nevertheleſs, as his Revenge on Mur- 
ray might be pur off to another time, 
and the Means to hinder this Marriage 
could not, he agreed to do whatſoever 
they would have him——Being now in 
League together, they addreſſed them- 
ſelves to Queen Elizabeth ; they let her 
know, that if this Marriage was com- 
pleated, the Kingdom was undone ; 
that it was the Guiſes , to whom Darly 
had promiſed many things prejudicial, 
. BY 
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not only to Scotland, but to Eugland 
alſo, who had influenced the Queen of 
Scots to think of him for a Huſband; 
and that if ſhe did not ſpeedily exert- 
herſelf to prevent it, twould be too 
late. Theſe were Tidings no way plea- 
ſing to that Queen; ſhe now plainly 
perceived that Murray had miſſed of 
him, and, as ſhe wrote him Word, had 
taken no Care to arm his Deſigns a- 
gainſt the Power of Love. However, 
reſolving to do what ſhe could in the 
Matter, ſhe ſent immediately to the 
Lord Darly an Order to leave Scotland 
forthwith, the three Months allowed 
him being expired; on Default whereof, 
he being born her Subject, ſhe threaten- 
ed to confiſcate all his Goods and Chat- 
tels, which he poſſeſſed in her King- 
dom. But the Earl of Lenox wrote to 
her in ſuch moving, and unanſwerable 
Terms, not to hinder his Son's Fortune, 
that ſhe conſidered , to proceed farther 
by any open Meaſures, would look as 
if ſhe were concerned in the Intrigue, 


She therefore went another Way- to 


work: ſhe ſent an Ambaſſador to Scor- 
land,, who gave the. Queen to under- 
ſtand, that her Marriage with the Lord 
Darly was utterly diſpleaſing to the 
States of England, and that if Queen 
Elizabeth, out of mere Kindneſs to her, 
had not prorogued the Parliament, they 
would certainly have excluded her the 
Succeſſhon——Beſide this, ſhe wrote a 
Letter to her with her own Hand, 
wherein ſhe told her, that if ſhe were 
fully bent on Marriage, and judged 
it neceſſary for the Welfare of her King- 
dom, ſhe would adviſe her to marry the 
Earl of Leiceſter rather than Darly ; and 
on this Condition made her a Promiſe, 
that at the next ſitting of the States, ſhe- 

. '1,+ "ih - ſhould 


ſhould: be declared Heir apparent to 
the Crown. | 2 
There have been various Opinions 
concerning this Offer of Queen Eliæa- 
bets ; ſome would have it, that being 


in love with Lieceſter, and having a 


Deſign to marry him herſelf, ſhe only 
deſired to prepare the People for it, by 
offering him to another Princeſs; the 
Pitch of Grandeur ſhe had raiſed him 
to, ſeem'd to ſtrengthen this Surmife : 
but be that as it will, the Queen of 
Scotland anſwered her, that ſhe very 


much wondered ſhe ſhould go about to 
rſelf had 
firſt propoſed; that as for the Earl of 


croſs a Match, which ſhe 


Leiceſter, ſhe could never condefcend to 
marry one, who was the other Day but 


a private Perſon, and therefore deſired 


the would approve of the Lord Darly, 
who being a Native of England, her 
firſt Couſin, and next Heir to the Suc- 
ceſſion, after herſelf, ought not to be 
unacceptable to her, nor to the People 


of England, among whom he had been 


born, and received his Edueation. 
Love now gave this Princeſs a Cou- 
rage, which neither Intereſt nor Am- 


bition could oblige her to aſſume, and 


reſolutely bent-to marry the Lord Day- 


ly, let the Conſequence be what it 
would, ſhe aſſembled the States of the 


Kingdom; and the Majority of them 
approving. the Marriage, ſhe created 
him Duke of Roth/ay, and Earl of 


Rofſe,. that he might by Degrees riſe to 


the Title ſhe deſigned to put him ſoon 
in poſſeſſion of. 123 

On the other Hand, the Hamiltons, 
and the Earl of Murray, expreſſed as 
great an Eagerneſs to ſet aſide the 
Match, as ſhe did to haſten it: Among 


a thouſand other Ways which they eſ- 


fayed in vain, they prepared an Am- 


vice was indeed a fit one 


buſh to ſurprize the Lord Darly and his 
Father, when they were returning from 
Jobuſtoum to Edinburgh, with the 
Queen. Their Defign was to have kil. 
led them both, and then-to have put it 
out of the Queen's Power to revenge 
their Fall, by confining her in Priſon, 
and after dividing the Klngdom amon 


themſelves. But this Deſign was dif. 


covered, and as ineffectual as the reſt, 

Ihe Queen now foreſeeing that they 
would fall upon her with all the Forces 
they could get together, as ſoon as her 
Marriage was conſummated, to ſtrength. 
en her Party, ſhe recalls Bothwell, who 
had been baniſhed ſome Time before 
and likewiſe the Earl of Sutherland ; 


one of whom was retired- into Han- 


ders, and the other into Fance, on the 


Diſorders which we mentioned before; 


and delivered, at the ſame Time, 


George Gordon, the young Earl of Hunt. 
ley, out of Priſon, reſtoring him to his 


Father's Honours and Eſtate. This laſt 
Action gave the finiſhing Stroke to 
Murray's Difguſt, who was a+ mortal 
Enemy to the impriſoned Earl. As 
ſoon as he was told the Diſpenſation was 
come from Rome, becauſe of the Affi. 
nity of Blood between the Queen and 
the Lord Darly, that he might render 
them odious to the People, he ſpread a- 


broad a Rumour, that the Pope had 


granted it only on Condition that the 
Romiſh Religion ſhould be eftabliſhed 
in the. Kingdom, and that the Eccleſia- 
ſticks ſhould be reſtored to all their 
Lands, which were at this Time in 
the Hands of the Nobility. This De- 

for his Turn; 
for the greateſt Part of the Nobility 
having embraced the Reformed Church 
more out of Intereſt than Conſcience, 
could not think of parting with the 


80 a 6. : 


cChurch- Lands To this he adds, 
another Report, which was, that the 

een intended to annul the general 
Amneſty "ſhe had granted at her firſt 
coming to the Crown': By this Means, 
a great Number of People, and eſpe- 
cially the Kindred and Relations of the 
Hamilton's (who during the Time of 
the Earl's Regency, had committed ma- 
ny Outrages) would have been in great 
Danger, and they muſt have raiſed 
Commotions, to have ſaved themſelves 
from Proſecution, | *© 

Every thing being thus prepared, as 
ſoon as ever the Marriage was ſolem- 
nized, which was on the 26th of Fuly, 
in the Year 1654, the Earls of Hamil- 
ton and Murray threw off the Vizard: 
and leaving the Earl of Morton, one 
of their Faction, though not known to 
be ſo, with the Queen, they put them- 
ſelves at the Head of their Forces, who 
only waited for the Word, and appear*d 
in the Field. Lord Dayxly, who had 
been proelaimed King Henry the Day 
after his Marriage, raiſed an Army ini- 
mediately, and marched againſt the 'Re-' 
bels. Being come within Sight of each 
other, although the Troops of Hamil. 
ton and Murray were much more nu- 
merous, and that the Earl of Morton, 


who commanded the Royaliſts Van, had 


promiſed to come over to them as foon 
as they joined Battle; yet nevertheleſs 
they refuſed to come to Blows, but' re- 
tiring by Degrees, before' the others, 
ſtopped not till they came to the Bor- 
ders of England ——- The Hamilton: 
were for puſhing their Fortunes by Bat- 
tle; but Murray, who had the greateſt 
Authority in the Army, would not truſt 
this laſt Stake to be determined by Cou- 
rage; therefore had Recourſe to Cun- 
ning: He conſidered, that if the Queen 
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ſhould be overthrown,*nothing could 
hinder the Hamiltons, as Things then 
ſtood, from aſcending the Throne, as 
being the neareſt Heirs to it: as he had 
not therefore made all this Stir for their 
Sakes, but his own, he was for keeping 
Affairs yet in the Ballance, till Time, 
and his inventive Brain, ſhould furniſh - 
him with Means to make the Advantage 
wholly his own. 

The King and Queen, now deliver'd. 


from this Fear, taſte with the Sweets of 


Royalty - thoſe of . Love- Scarce 
will their mutual Ardours give them 
leave to ſhew themſelves to their Sub- 
jects; and the tender Paſſion being much 
more predominant in the Soul of the 
new. made King, than Intereſt or Am- 
bition; he was ſo taken up with the 
Thoughts that he was the Huſband of 
the moſt beautiful Woman in the World, 
that he had no Time to reflect that he 
was alſo the Huſband of a Queen, or to 


act in the Manner another in that Sta- 


tion would have done. 

But this Behaviour laſted no longer 
than that Love, which is never ſooner- 
extinguiſhed than when it 1s moſt vio-- 
lent: In a ſmall Time, the Poſſeſſion 
of the Object that had blinded him, 
opened his Eyes, and Indifference ſuc- 
ceeding Rapture, made him think there 
were Joys in Life much more perma- 
nent than Love could give; and being; 
by ſome of Morton's Emiſſaries incenſed 
with continual Infinuations, that he 
had too little the Management of pub- 
lick Affairs, he began to complain that: 
he was no King, though. he had mar- 
ried the Queen; and not conſidering. 
what ſhe had done for him, took it il 
ſhe did no more His Repinings: 


were not ſo ſecret, but that the Qtueen. 
was told of them, with Additions ;. ant 


tile, 
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340 The Life f MARY Queen of S | 
while he was in another, ſcarce attended 
by any other Equipage than Huntſmen, 


this, join'd to a Coldneſs too common 
in Mankind after Enjoyment, made her 


look on him as ungrateful, and unwor- 


thy ot the Honours ſhe had conferred 


on him. The Miſunderftanding be- 


tween them went no farther for ſome 
Time, than to change the extreme Ten- 
derneſs they once had for each other, 


into Neglect: but at laſt, as if Love 


had a Mind to prove he was not one of 


the leaſt Inſtruments of Fate, to ſhew 


he has Power to overthrow Greatneſs, as 
well as to raiſe it, he influenc'd the 
King to a Fault, which, conſidering 
the Obligations be had to the Queen, 
made him appear. as criminal to the 


World, as we account Perſons ſo guilty 
in the Eye of Heaven. Pleaſure, they 


ſay, is the greateſt Enemy to Kings, 


and that it is as hard for them to de- 


fend themſelves againſt it, as it is for 
others to compaſs it If ever this 
Maxim held good, we mult acknow- 
ledae it did in Henry ; he not only ſuf- 


fered a Flame to go out, which both 


Reaſon and Gratitude ſhould for ever 
have . in its firſt Vigour, but 
permitted another to kindle itſelf in his 
Soul, and blaze out even in her very 


Face, whom he ought moſt to have 
concealed it from. The jealous Queen 


then felt ſeverely that Repentance which 
Marriage merely for Inclination gene- 
rally draws on: And as it is very hard 
not to revenge an Injury, when it is of- 
fered without a Cauſe, eſpecially when 
the Offender is in our Power; ſhe now 
kept no Meaſures with her tranſgreſſing 


Huſband she had hitherto ſet his 


Name before her own in all Diſpatches ; 


the now reverſed that Matter, and ſet 


her's firſt, or quite omitted his: But 
this working no Change in him, ſhe 
atinucd with her Council in one City, 


which was his ſerious Employment 
But he who was the great Fomenter of 


theſe Feuds, was the Earl of Morton, 


who, as we before obſerved, was left 
by the Rebels near the Queen's Perſon, 
only that he might find an Opportu- 


nity to betray her. The fair Occaſion - 


that the different Humours of this un- 
happy, though illuſtrious Pair, gave 
him of exerciſing his Talent of Diſſi- 
mulation, he managed to the beſt Ad. 


vantage for his wicked Purpoſe. He 


told the King, that it was equally ſname- 
ful to the Kingdom and to his own 


Honour, that a Woman ſhould be Mi- 


ſtreſs, while they had a King fir to have 
the Rule; that all the Nobi.uy were 
exaſperated at it, and that he need not 
doubt but that they would all join in 
the firſt Step he ſhould make to redreſs 
ſo juſt a Grievance. The Perſon who 
at preſent was the Queen's firſt Mini- 
fter, was one David Rizo, a Piedmont= 
ois, a Man well vers'd in Politicks, 


and that one Quality had raiſed him to. 


the Charge he then poſſeſſed He told 
the King, that he ought not to ſuffer a 
Man who was taken from the Dregs of 
the People, to have the ordering of 
Affairs which of right belonged to him; 
and afterwards finding him too, liable 
to credit all the Reports which ſhould 
be made him to the Prejudice of his 
Queen, and his own Peace, he hinted 
by ſome obſcure Words, that there 
was ſomething more than bare Eſteem 
and Friendſhip between the Queen and 
this Miniſter, which is a Falſhood that 
ſeveral ſince have ſpread abroad of this 
unfortunate Princeſs; tho* never was 
any thing more ſcandalous and impro- 
bable; for beſides that Rigo was old, 
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he was the worſt. ſhaped. Man in the 
World, and the leaſt likely. to inſpire 


Love. But her Reaſon for gf: 5 him 
w that Height was plain; ſhe was ſur- 


rounded by. only Traitors, or ſelf-inte- 
reſted Friends 2 found 7 80 5 80 
to employ Strangers, i woule 
=O Body about | her, whoſe Inte · 
reſt depended on her Safety. 
The. Kin however, gave a raſh Be · 
lief to all Morton told him, and recei- 
ved the greateſt D that ever 
whe, as 2, Token of Zeal for his Ser- 


"Haring ſucceeded ſo well wich the 
believing + he. next an 
the Queenz'he Wa her. che Lg 
logratitude in chuſing a Miſtreſs even 
among thoſe that attended her, after 
bad raiſed — to 0 85 hi 10775 
Grandeur he could attain to, He. ad 
ded, that not Farvuls be «Parner 
ber Power, he aimed to 750 0 ſole 
Maſter ; and 775 8 2 er Ic Was 
entring into M if = 
did not tak 


e err 4 Genen wou'd 
certainly deprive her of her Authority, 
He alſo told her, the Nabilicy in ge 
neral e . her Maforrn, and 
had many Cauſes 277825 
Henry, — Arrogan Sand Pride was 
become — ＋＋ to 8 That af 
need not ſcruple to act as The . 

with her Huſband ; for that the 9 —5 
joined in a N with him, tho 
in Time they might gro grow dangerous, 
were only ſuch as ſhe might eaſily 9 
aſſiſted by thoſe Men — Worth and 
Fortune who were reſolved to ſtick bi 
her. Morton took not this Courſe wit 
the Queen, that he would have had her 
in Reality undertake any thing, but on- 
ly to exaſperate her ſo much againft her 


Haſband, tut hero nyght by, no Fell 
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f 
bility of a Reconciliation between them, 
as ſeveral People, eſpecially the Church- 
men, were endeavouring to bring a- 
bout. 

But having gone on with ſo much 
Succeſs, he ſtop'd not here his miſchie- 
vous Intent in alittle Time he wrought 
5 Io on the King' s believing Nature, 

to perſuade him to declare himſelf 
Head of a Party, and made him con- 
fent to call home the Fugitives, to take 
the Management entirely out of the 
+2 s Hands, to clap her into Priſon, 
even to uſe her in a worſe Manner, 
as the ber 4 48 confeſſed to. the 
an Queen her 

The States of the Kingdom being 
ney aſſembled at med een's Deſire, 
who being willing ke the Advan- 
{ hs of Ma 10 15 95 F that ſhe 


eat ing in Favour of the 


had furnmoned them - 


Ne” lies that thoſe of her Re- 
tigion a have the free Exerciſe of 
10 without being compelled to join 
with 55 fis of the Calvi. 
vis: And then, coming to touch on 
another Head, which was, to rectify 
ſome Abuſes crept into the Forms of Ju- 
ſtice; as this would have drawn after i it 
the 770 of all the Rebels in 
ed England, the Malecontents thought wy 
was the Time to pull off the 
and to prevent this from paſſin 4 
dreadful Things were contriy : Rizo's | 
Death was the firſt AR of the intended 
Traged 

One ane as the was at 
Supper with the Counteſs of Argyle and 
David Riæo, ſhe was ſurprized by the 
ſudden coming in of King Henry; fol- 
lowed. by the B | of Meri, and Lord 


Nun "the Baſtard of ati, and ſe- 


41 | veral 
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TH 
veral other armed Men. 1 who 
had on a Helmet, went and fat down 


next the Queen, ſhe told him that was 


not a Habit, or Behaviour of a Perſon, 
who meant well: To which he anſwer'd, 
that he had no Deſign to hurt, but to 
cure her of a Diſeaſe, which ſtuck too 
cloſe to her. 
fell upon Rizo, in ſuch a Manner, that 
the Queen, whoſe Robe he took hold of, 
crying out Jultice ! Juſtice ! could. * 
ave 

They J gave bim ſeveral Wounds over 
the Queen's Shoulder, whom the King 
all this while held in his Arms, to pre- 


vent her from ſtirring, telling her, that 

what was 7 29 1 her Good: Ri. 

| 20's Blood f pd on upon her, and ſome 

add, that t of Reuven had the 

Impudence Wb » Fine q her Breaſt 
tho* ſhe was big w 188 


to lie in, and ran to ill her, 


becauſe i it would have been 2257 e ä 


to have, killed Rizo the Day, before, 
when he played ſeveral} our 4 Tea 
with the . After Murder, all 
the Queen's O 
fourſcore of the factious Part) 
her, as a Guard to prevent! 
ſpondence with any ne. 
The next Morning. Murray, the 
Hamiltons and others, who had fled into 
England, came back: As this was the 
laſt Day that was allowed them for 


ſet over 


er We 


their Appearance, on default of which, 


all their Goods were to be confiſcated, 


dhe ir Efcutcheons torn, and hemſelves- 


In that Inſtant they all 


cers were aiPlaced, and 


— 
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and Iſſue degraded from their Honouri 
they took Care, having the Way pre. 
par d for them by Morton, as has been 
already repreſented, to prevent a Mil. 
chief, which, when once done, they 
could not eaſily remedy. At their Ar- 
rival, they held a Council wich the 
King, the Earl of Morton, and othen 
of the Party, who had ſerved them ſo 
effectually in their Abſencez to conſult 
what ſhould be done with the Queen 
The Majority were for goin ' further, 
and getting rid of her at any Rate; and 
to work the King to conſent, they af- 
ſured him, if that were done, © they 
would henceforward' acknowledge no 
other Authority than his. 

1 ie 


But his not ving à re 
occafloged a 2 be "of E —4* 


among them hg haying's 51 0 
yond NF Pardon,” could have Y 
f Safety bir in her Death. "To" appeaſe 
the ding wk however, WhO were a 9 
King 5 ms, and preyent the Frene 
d" other Romi Pritices, wWhe 
8010 Think 
venge ker Qu xrel, they gave out, that 
the Nic had caught Her in open A- 
be ry with her Secretary David Rio; 
tis probable” indeed; that chey might 
have brouglit about the moſt horrid" 00 
their] ſigus, if Murray, doubly a 


Traitor, had not himſelf been the Oc- 


caſion of circumventing thoſe Plots, of 
which he was the ſole Contriver: By 
Henry's Behaviour doubting two things, 
firſt} 5 5 he not ſeeming willing for 
the Queen's Death, he feared there were 
Milt fome Remains of Tenderneſs for 


her, which Tenderneſs might in Time 


grow up to a Reconciliation; the other, 
that if the whole Authority were de- 


poſited in his Hands, be fhould be little 
conſidered Either by Prince or 9 
0 


ſelves obliged to re · 


Does IR" 


Ir 
fr 
{ 


> 
— - 


To prevent either of theſe, and keep 
Things in Suſpenſe, he reſolved once 
more to ſound the Queen: To which 
Purpoſe, he made a Viſit to her, with- 
out the Privity of the others He 
endeavoured to excuſe his taking Arms 
againſt her, and leaving the Kingdom 
without her Leave, -proteſting thoſe 
were the only Crimes he had been guilty 
of againſt her, and that he had no 
Hand in the Conſpiracy, nor the Death 
of Rixo; but told her withal, that if 
ſhe did not conſent to pardon thoſe that 
_ him, ſhe would be in Danger her- 
lell. ie! . ane 
The Queen anſwered him, that he 
had never found her of a revengeful 
Temper, but that, on the contrary, too 
many of her rebellious Subjects had 
prom of her Clemency, which ſhe 
uppoſed had encouraged them to re- 
peated Boldneſſes; however, ſhe did 
not repent her Mercy, becauſe.ſhe ſaid, 
ſhe thought it, the moſt glorious Quality 
belonging to à crowned Head ; but as 
Things ſtaod, it was not in her Power 
to extend it to them, ſince not being at 
Liberty, all ſhe did would be of no Ef- 
tet; On the whole, ſhe behaved. to- 
wards him with a prodigious Reſerve; 
and be went from her very much diſ- 
ſatisfied. 13 
In the mean Time, the King being 
informed of this Viſit, and miſtruſting 


from the known Artifice of this Earl 


ſome Counter- plot, reſolved to fathom. 
the Bottom of it, if poſſible; and, not- 
withſtanding the great Animoſity which 
vas now between the Queen and him, 
he goes directly to her. As ſoon as ever 
ths ſaw him, without giving him Leave 
ta ſpeak firſt, ſhe thus began : Is this, 
Sir, ſaid ſbe, burſting into a Flood of 
Tears, I tbis the Reward I could have 


- 


ſolemn Vow, that he would quit 
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Fa wank or. raiſing you to the Crown ? If 
1 done any Thing worthy of Death, 
what Crime bas the poor Infant that 1 
bear, committed? and on whoſe Preſer- 
vation your | Safety, or. Ruin, depends. 
Think, Sir! Ob think! continued ſhe, - 
looking on him with Eyes ſtreaming 
with unextinguifh'd Love and Griet, 
theſe Malecontents but puſh you on to cut 
down the Tree, that the Fruit may fall 
and periſh, which can alone ſubfiſt your 


Grandeur. 


| Theſe Words, pronounced with all 
the Charms of. an afflicted Beauty, had 
in an Inſtant ſo wonderful an Effect 


upon the King, that caſting himſelf at 


her Feet, he could not for ſome Time 
ſpeak one Word for weeping: the la- 
mentable Condition his Wife was in, 
made him no longer conſider her as an 
imperious Miſtreis; and the Sight of 
her Diſtreſs reviving the Paſſion he for- 
merly had for her, he could have re- 
mained an Age in that Poſture of Peni- 
tence and Sorrow, if the Danger he 
knew her to be in, had not obliged him 


to break the tender Scene: He confeſs- 


ed to her the whole Plot how the 


Conſpirators had reſolved to take off the 


Heads of the principal Men in the King- 
dom, and to make away even her own - 


' Maids of Honour, that there might be 


none left to. contradi& thoſe Reports 
they deſigned to ſpread to the Prejudice 
of her Character; and that after all, 
ſhe was to be ſecretly deſtroy d; which. 
laſt Article he proteſted, and tis cer- 


tain with a great Deal of Truth, ſtruck. 


him with Horror Whenever it was men- 
tioned, though at the Time that he was 
made to believe ſhe deſerved leaſt from 
him. a (of | | : 

He concluded this Information by a 
the 
Cabal 


© who 
" kindneſs, than at all other Misfortunes, 
was ſo much tranſported at his Return 
of Tenderneſs, that ſhe a - thouſand 
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Cabal entirely, and run the ſame Ha- 
zard with her: and that he feared as 
there was ſmall Hopes of her eſcaping 
the Snares laid for her, to make ſome 
Reparation for the Faults he had been 
betrayed to commit, and to hinder the 
World from looking on him as an Ex- 
ample of the higheſt Ingratitude, he 


would not ſtir from her, but ſhare in all 


her Dangers, and her Fate. 

As there'is nothing ſo moving as the 
Complaints of one we love, the , 
been more afflicted at his Un- 


Times ſince declared, ſhe never felt fo 
entire a Satisfaction in her whole Lif 
before. b 

After ſome mutual Demonſtrations 


the King, that they not 
only intended to take away her Life 
and Crown, but alſo her Reputation; 
the latter was ſo dear to her, that ſhe 

' reſolved to take Care of the two for- 
mer, to preſerve that. She therefore 
. 4ntreated. the King to go back to them, 
and acquaint them that he found her in 
the Diſpoſition they defired, of grant- 
ing all they demanded ; but that The 
was ſo dangerouſly ill, that ſhe doubted 
if ſhe ſhould live till Morning, if they 
did not remove thoſe Guards they had 
placed about her, who uſed her in a 
moſt 1 and unbecoming Man- 
ner, and ſuffer her own People to wait 
on her: and deſiring him to add, that 
he was ſenſible her Weakneſs would 


not permit her to undertake any thing 


for her Eſcape. | 

The Conſpirators who waited with 
great Impatience to know what paſſed 

between the Queen and him, being told 


Gates at Nidnigh 
Horſeback at a little Door of 


Huntley and Bothwell (who had 


this Story, were a long Time delibers 
8 they ſhould do; ſome were 
of Opinion, that they could not have x 
better Opportunity of making her a. 
way; and ſince there was no Safety for 


them in her Life, it was better to let 


her dye for want of Help, than to im. 
brue their Hands in her Blood: Othen 
believed it more politick to defer the 
Deed, till ſhe had ſigned the Act d 
Grace,” © i! | 5 

While this Debate laſted, one, who 
by the King's Order had been employ d 
for that Purpoſe, came in and told them 
that the Queen was juſt expiring: On 
which they agreed, that the King, un- 


3 
der the Pretence of Kindneſs, ſhould 
watch with her that Night, and that 
the Guards ſhould be drawn out of the 
of an inviolable Affection, having been 
informed b 


This was all the wanted i und as ſoor 
as ſhe ſaw_ thoſe about her whom the 
could truſt, ſhe diſpatched a Meſſenger 


to a certain Nobleman near Edinburgh, 


whom ſhe could confide in, deſiring 
him to get together about two hundred 
Horſe, and to be ready at the Cit 
| t. The Time being 
come, the King and Queen got on 
e Ha 
lace, and went to meet the Forces ap- 
pointed. , 14 
Altho* the Queen, being very big 
with Child, was obliged to ride behind 
a Gentleman, the Danger, if diſcover'd 
being imminent, they were forced to 
gallop : made ſuch Haſte, that 
early next Morning they reached Dun- 
bar, which is about fixteen Leagues 
from Edinburgh. © . 
As ſoon as the Conſpirators had No- 
tice of their Flight, they fell into the 
utmoſt Rage; but becauſe the Earls N 
out 


a wi a. ith and fins teen, th 
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ont of the Window; when Rizo was 
killed) having raiſed eight or nine 
thouſand Men, - marched againſt the 


Rebels with great Diligence, they were 


obliged: to fly before them : Some of 
mem as Merton, Ruibven, and Lind- 


ſay, retreated into England ; and the o- 


thers took Refuge in the Northern Parts 
of the Kingdom, with Murray, who 
doubted not, but by ſome yet undiſco 
vered Emiſſaries, whom he had left be- 
hind him, he ſhould again find Means 
to work himſelf into Favour, And in- 


deed a little Time proved that his Hopes 


did not deceive him: When the King 
and Queen were return*d to Edinburgh, 
and the Flight of the Rebels had re- 
ſtored every thing to its former Tran- 
quility z this unhappy Princeſs, for 
wuom it was ordained that fhe ſhould 
know but ſhort Intervals of Peace, was 
again perplexed with new Diſputes a- 
bout Religion: And being too great a 
Bigot to that which ſhe had been euu- 
cated in, began to act ſome Fhings a- 
gainſt the Proteſtants, which occaſion'd 
new Commotions; and they being by 
this Time more powerfully ſupported 
than the Papiſts, ſhe was obliged, very 
contrary to her Inclination, to humour 


them in the pardoning and recalling 


Murray,” whoſe ſpecious Shew of Vir- 
tue had made them think him the moſt 
worthy of the Nobility. | 


At his Return, he eounterfeited ſo 


fincere a Contrition for having ever of- 
fended her, and behaved with ſo much 
Humility, and ſeeming Gratitude for 


the Clemency ſhe had ſhewed him, that 
ſhe was again deceived by theſe outward 


Appearances, and again put it into his 
Power to betray her, by letting him in- 
to her moſt ſecret Thoughts, and taking 
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him into her Council; as ſhe did alſo 
Bothwell, who was in Favour, 
fince he had ſo ſeaſonably contributed 
to deliver both her and the King out of 
the Hands of their Enemies. i 7 


While theſe Things were compleat- 
ing, the Queen was brought to bed of a 
Son, whoſe God - father was the King of 
France, and his God-mother. Elizabeth 


Queen of England. This kept the Male- 


contents for ſome Time in due Bounds ; 
belides, the King and Queen, now 
more firmly united, broke the Neck of 
all their pernicious Deſigns: But at laſt 
the Earl of Murray's buſy and ambiti- 
ous Nature exerted itſelf again, to di- 
ſturb the Tranquility of a long haraſſed 
Kingdom. He makes Uſe of all his: 
unhappily regained Credit, joined with 
that of Bothwell's, to have Morton and: 
the other Fugitives recalled z, which be- 
ing granted, and theſe Men reſtored, 
the firſt Thing they did, was to endea-- 
vour once more to ſow Diſſention be- 
tween the King and Queen. 
Murray, who was the ſubtileſt of all 
the Cabal, and knew himſelf hated by 
the King, contrived to make that yery: 
Hatred ſubſervient to his Ends 
He never left the Queen's Side, and by 
double Aſſiduities and unceaſing Prote-- 
ſtations of an inviolable Fidelity to her, 
won fo much on her generous and too- 
eaſily believing Nature, as to be the 
only Perſon conſulted by her in any im- 
portant Affair. A | 
Henry was not well pleaſed with the 
Deference ſhe paid him, but believing 
it proceeded more from Neceſſity than 
Choice, it gave him not that Diſtaſte, . 
which otherwiſe it would have done. 
This paſſed on for ſome Time, but 
Murray, who behaved purpoſely to- 
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ward him with an unpardonable Arro- 


— 


gancs, whenever the Queen was not in 
reſence, at length provoked him ſo 


far, that he reſolyed by ſome Means or 


other to rid himſelf of his Inſults. And 


little imagining the Queen had in reality 
entertained a good Opinion of him ; 
he communicated his Thoughts to her, 
telling her, that it was impoſſible for 
either af them to be abſolute, while 


that Traytor lived; and that he thought 


it no Breach of Religion or Morality to 
make away with a Perſon, who ſtudied 
nothing but to raiſe Commotions, and 


_ © that ſince his Power was too great to ad- 


mit of the common Forms of Juſtice, 
they muſt deſtroy him by private means. 


But ſhe, who was naturally of the moſt 
merciful Diſpoſition in the World, and 


beſides, believed the Earl was now be- 
come a true Penitent, and as zealous for 
her Intereſt as he ſeemed to be, expreſ- 
ſed à great Abhorrence of ſuch an 
Action, and conjured the King, by all 


the Love and Tenderneſs he had for 


her, never to think of ſuch a Thing a- 
gain. 154 * Go. 

He was not perfectly ſatisfied with a 
Reply ſo unexpected; but *tis probable 
would have thought no further of it; 


jf ſome Incendiaries, ſet en by Murray 
_ himſelf, had not inſinuated to him, that 


the great Favour the Queen ſhow*d to 
him, was only to prevent her Huſband 


from too abſolute an Authority, which 


would give him a greater Liberty of 
inſpecting into her Actions, than ſhe 


Was. willing he ſhould have. 


This occaſioning him to treat her 
with more Coldneſs than he was accu- 
ſtomed, was not a little pleaſing to the 
Earl, and taking his Advantage of it, 
grew every Day more and more diligent 


about the Queen; which engaging her Window: And at laſt, to bring 
| | 5 Wks him 
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to increaſe her Marks of favour to him, 
the King imagined it proceeded merely 
from the Deſire of oppoſing him, at 
which he became ſo exceſſively diſcon- 
tented, that. not induring to be an Eye. 
witneſs any longer of what was ſo gra. 
ting to his Nature, he retired to 61, 
cow, to ruminate what was beſt to be 
done for his Revenge, leaving the Queen 
at Edinburgh, little pleaſed with his ab. 
rupt Departure. e 

This was what Murray wanted, and 
gave him Leave to lay the Foundation 
of the baſeſt and blackeſt Treaſon, that 
ever entered the Heart of Man. He 
had made Peace with 3 only to 
ſerve his own Ends; for find ing him 
of a bold and enterprizing Nature, he 
thought it beſt, by the Pretence of 
Friendſhip, to take him off from being 
a Hindrance to his Deſigns, as he had 
been before. 7 

He was among the Number of thoſe, 
who felt the Influence of the Queen's 
Eyes, and had not Artifice ſufficient to 
conceal it from the unerring Penetration 


of the quick-fighted Murray; who, 
glad of the Diſcovery, made his Uſe of 
He told him, that 


it in this Manner. 
Henry was a young giddy Fool, altoge- 
ther uncapable of ruling a Kingdom, 
that the Queen would be glad to get 
rid of him, if it could be done without 
her appearing to be privy to it, 
that his Ingratitude to her, had render'd 
the very Sight of him uneaſy to her; 
and in a Word, that he would infinitely 


oblige her in making him away, 


He added moreover, to puſh him on, 
that he was ſecretly of a cruel Diſpoſi- 
tion, that he had ſlain the Secretary 
Rizo, and would have done the ſame 
by him, had he not eſcaped out of the 
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kim entirely to the Point he deſired, he 


gave him Hints, that he might marry 
the Queen, who being obliged to have 
a Huſband fit to command, that ſhe 
might keep her Subjects in awe, would 
in all likelihood prefer him to any o- 
ther, not only in Conſideration of the 
Service he had done her, but becauſe 
himſelf and all his Faction would back 
his Sollicitat ions, and in a Manner com- 
pel her to it, if it could be done by no 
other Means; hough, ſaid he, there is no 


Danger of our flying ta Extremities,. ſbe 


has already a Friendſhip for you, which 
differs but little from what is called Love. 


This Propoſal had the Effect the Ma- 


ker of it deſired, on the credulous 
Bathwell z who being equally excited 
by Love and Ambition, doubted not 
but he ſhould have both Paſſions. gra- 
tily'd by this Blow : So. that, without 
looking any farther into the Matter, or 


giving himſelf Time to conſider what 


nds Murray might have in it, he im- 
mediately gave into it, and promiſed 
even more than he was required to do. 
The Earl having thus wrought on Both- 
well, went from him to the Queen, and 
told her that he had lately made a Diſ- 
covery of the moſt pernicious Deſign 
that could be againſt her Dignity, if 
not her Life: That King Henry had 
withdrawa himſelf to Glaſcow, only to 
the End that be might afſemble his 
Friends together with leſs Suſpicion ; 
and that the Deſign was entirely to diſ- 
place the Miniſtry ſhe had made Choice 
of, and deprive her of the Power of e- 


lecting any others for the future, add ing 


therrunto, that if ſhe did not immedi- 
ately countermine their Plots, it would 
be too late. Never was any Stratagem 
more barbarous and cruel than was this, 
his Jotent being to provoke her to ule 


* 5 


violent Methods againſt her Huſband, 
that ſo when Bothwell ſhould murder 
him, it might appear to the People as 
an Act conſented to by her; and by 
that Means render her too odious to be 
long on the Throne. | * 
But this Time he failed in the Succeſs 
he expected: Though the Queen ſaw 
not into the Bottom of the Treachery, 
nor could believe him vile; yet very 
well knowing there was no Amity be- 
tween the King and him, ſhe look'd on 
this as a Piece of Malice; which ſhe 
was ſo far from approving, that ſhe 
chid the Earl heartily, for endeavouring 
to make her the Property of his-ill-na- 
ture: telling him -withal, that it be- 
came not a Subject to ſee the Faults of 
his Sovereign; and ſince ſhe had thought 
fit to confer that Title on Henry, thoſe 
who had a Dependance on her, ought 
to treat him as ſuch. as | 
It was to no Purpoſe that he endea- 


voured, by a thouſand Proteſtations, to 


bring her to a Belief, that he had ut- 
ter*d nothing, but ſacred Truth, and 
that it was only his too great Zeal for 
ber Intereſt and Glory, which had in- 
curr'd her Diſpleaſure : She remained 
ſtill in the ſame Mind, and charged 
him, to bring her no more ſuch un- 
welcome Tidings, - which ſhe neither 
believ'd, nor would thank him for re- 
peating, if he did. | 
Never had this Earl met with ſo 
great a Mortification before: However, 
he receded not from his firſt Aſſevera- 
tions, hoping that, with what Reſolu- 
tion ſoever The might carry it before 
him, the Impreſſion of what he ſaid, 
would hereatter ſink into her Soul, and 
cauſe a Strangeneſs between them, which 
might be of Advantage to his Deſigns, 
But an Accident happened ſoon after 
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this, which convinced him that this 


Princeſs was not now ſo eaſy to be im- 
poſed on, as he had formerly found 
her. | Fr 

A Courier arrived with News, that 
the King was taken ill at G/aſcow-;.and 
on the firſt Notice, in ſpite of their 


former Coldneſs, and all that Afirray 


had told her, and by his Emiſſaries ſtill 
continued to inſinuate, that this Indiſ- 
poſition was but a Feint, in order to 
draw her to a Place where the pretend- 
ed Conſpirators might have a better 
- Opportunity of putting in Execution 
their Deſign, ſhe ordered her Equipage 
immediately to be got ready, and went 
to Glaſcow, where ſhe ſhew*d all poſ- 
ſible Demonſtrations of her continued 
Affection for him, and Concern for his 


Sickneſs. 


This was a ſecond, and more terrible 
Diſappointment to Murray; the prodi- 
gious Care and Tenderneſs ſhe expreſſed, 

Fe feared, would make it difficult for 
him to render her ſuſpected: as an A- 
bettor and Accomplice of his Murder: 
yet, unweary'd in the Toils of Miſ- 
chief, he reſolved not to deſiſt, till he 
bad ſome Way or other compaſſed his 
horrid Purpoſe. 
Hie found Means to bribea Phyſician 
do adviſe the Queen to remove her Huſ- 
band from Glaſcoẽ to Edinburgh, tothe 
Provoſt's Houſe, which ſtood on a ri- 
ſing Ground near the City Walls, al- 
ledging that the Air of G/aſcow was un- 
 wholſome ;. and. brought for a Precedent 
the Lord Brothwick, who being dange- 
rouſly. ill, he ſaid had been recovered 
at that Houſe. | 
The poor deluded Queen, being wil- 


ling to contribute every Thing in her 


Power toward the reſtoring him to his 
Health, immediately obey'd this Ad- 


vice; and by this Means gratiſyed the 
cruel Earl tWo Ways; the firſt, that the 
King having many Friends at Glaſcow, 
it Was not altogether ſo ſafe to deſtroy 
him there, as at the Provoſt's Houſe, 
which being but ſmall, could entertain 
but a few of his particular Servants: 
and the other, that he being removed 
by the Queen's Deſire to that Place 
where the Murder ſhould be committed, 
it would help the Aſper ſion he deſign'd 
to caſt upon her, that ſhe brought 
him: there for no other purpoſ. 

So great was her Tenderneſs for him, 
whatever ſome People may have alledg. 
ed, that ſhe had Lodgings in a neigh- 
bouring Houſe, that ſhe might be near 
him, and hear from him on any Alte. 
ration; ſtaying ' with him always till 
Midnight, and adminiſtring every thing 
that was ordered him to take, with her 
own Hands. © F444 ZNE 

But all Things being now in Readi- 
neſs for the Tragedy, the Earl of Mur. 
ray, to take from himſelf all Suſpicion 
of the Villany in Hand, aſked the 


Queen's Leave the Day before the Mur- 


der was committed, to go to his Wife, 
who, he pretended, had by ſome Acci- 


dent hurt herſelf; yet nevertheleſs, he 


could not forbear telling the Lord Her- 
ris, when he was going, that perhaps 
the King might bedead the next Night, 
which he repeated ſeveral Timès in the 
Ship, as he was paſſing an Arm of the 
Sea, as he was. obliged to do, to go 
from Edinburgh to his Houſe, which the 
Lord Herris maintained to his Face af. 
terwards at York, before the Deputies of: 


Queen Eligabetb: By which one may 


gueſs, whether he was: ſo innocent of 
the Murder, as Bucbanan would make 
him appear, who was his Penſioner, 


and whom he had promiſed to make 


k Patriarch. 
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Patriarch of the Proteſtants, in Caſe cleared her in the Eyes of all thoſe who 
his Defigns ſucceeded : | ſaw her, of thoſe Aſperſions her cruel 
But to return to the Thread of our Enemies afterwards caſt on her, of be- 
Hiſtory : After Murray's Departure, the ing acceſſary to the Affair. 
Queen returning, as was her Cuſtom, The Day after, arrived a Courier from 
late at Night from viſiting: her Hus- the Archbiſhop of Glaſcow, the Scorch 
band, fancied ſhe ſmelt a great Smell . Ambaſſador at the Court of France, 
of Gunpowder, and ſpoke of it to ſeve- which at that Time was at Marſeilles, 
ral who were about her; but they in to let the Queen know, that there was 
Reality not taking Notice of it, or be- a dangerous Conſpiracy carried on, ei- 
ing privy to the Thing, endeavaured to ther againſt herſelf, her Husband, or 


perſuade her off of it; tho* ia Reality 
Bothwell and Morton's People had con- 
veyed ſeveral Barrels into a Cellar under 


young Son. | 
The News. being ſpread abroad in the 
City, every one talked of it, according 


the King's Chamber. | to his own Opinion; but thoſe who 
When ſhe was retired, - Bo/bwell and were the moſt clear-fighted, and were 
Morton, with five or fix others, enter- under no Engagements with the Rebels, 
ed the King's Chamber, where finding eaſily gueſs'd at the Authors of it. But 
nobody but one Gentleman lying by thoſe ſet on by the Malecontents, whiſ- 
bim afleep, they immediately tell on pered, that the Queen and Botbwell hav- 
them, and ſtrangled them, without giv- ing contrived the Death of the King, 
ing them Time to cry out; then going raiſed this Report only as a Blind, and 
out again, they came into the City by to amuſe the World from looking into 
r private Door, which they had made their Proceedings. 
in a neighbouring Wall ſome Days be- In the mean Time, the poor 
fore for that Purpoſe; that fo, being at knowing nothing of all this, bent her 
that Diſtance from the Place, both the whole Mind and Study to the Diſcovery 
Night before, and Morning after the of the Murderers. She gave Orders 
Execution, they might not be ſuſpected to the Chief Juſtice to uſe his utmoſt 
of the: Guilt. About two Hours after Endeavours to bring the dark Actors of 
they were gone, Fire was ſet to the this horrid Scene to Light, and to put 
Powder, by the Help of a Train laid for all thoſe who lived near the Provoſt's 
a great Length, which blew up the Houſe to the Rack, in order to get out 
Houſe, and ſhook a great Part of the of them, who had paſs'd in or out the 
Wall. The Queen waKed at the Noiſe, Gates. But in this ſhe was as much im- 
and was exceſſively ſurprized and fright- poſed upon, as ſhe had been in many 
ed; ſhe remained for ſome Tune in Ig- other Affairs; for he, being one of the 
norance, none about her daring to. ac- Confederates, inſtead of ſifting the Mat- 
quaint her with ſo terrible a Piece of ter, uſed his uttnoſt Endeavour to ſtifle 
News; till growing importunate, and the Evidences, 
dreading, by their Silence, ſome fatal 
Event, ſhe was at laſt informed; but compleat their Miſchief, paſted Libels 
when ſhe was fo, her Swoonings, her up and down the City, wherein they 
Tears, and Lamentations, ſufficiently accuſed the Queen and Bgzhwe!l of being 
92 1 5A | Accom- 


At the ſame Time, the Rebels, to 
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Accomplices in the Murder of the 
King: Their Aim in this being to link 
the 
together, that her Juſtification ſhould 
be on the ſame Foot with a Man's, who 
could eaſily be convicted of the Murder. 
As ſhe had been deceived in the whole 
Affair, ſo ſhe was ſtill ſo, and believed 


the Earl of. Bothwell wholly innocent; 


nevertheleſs, thinking it would be the 
ſhorteſt Way to ſtop all theſe Rumours, 
ſhe delivered him into the Hands of 
Juſtice ; that on one Side, he might 
have an Opportunity of clearing him- 
ſelf, and on the other, fhe might con- 
vince the World, that ſhe had nothing 
to reproach herſelf with on this Account. 
This Method was indeed very near over- 
throwing the Malice of her Enemies, for 
the Earl of Lenox, Father to the mur- 
dered King, had not only accuſed Both- 
well himſelf, but had allo gathered to- 
gether a great Number of Witneſſes, 
who could plainly have proved him 
guilty of the Fact, which he being in- 
2 of, was about to diſcover all his 
Accomplices to ſave himſelf; but as 
there were ſo many concerned in it, and 
Murray, whoſe Head was never idle, 
among them, they found a Way to re- 
medy this Danger. They managed it 
ſo, that the Commiſſion to try Bothwell 
was put into ſuch Hands, as were too 
deeply concerned in the Affair to ſuffer 
him to be detected. ——In the mean 
Time, by private Threatnings, they ſo 
terrified the Earl of Lenox, that think- 
ing there was no other Means of Safety, 
he drop'd his purpoſed Revenge, and 
ſtole out of the City by Night; and the 
other Witneſſes, by his Example, fol- 
lowed ; ſo the Proſecution was ſtopp'd, 
and Bothwell declared innocent. Here 
we muſt take Notice by the Way, that 


Queen's and BothwwelPs Intereſts ſo 


theſe were the very ſame Judges, that 
afterwards went into England to accuſe 
the Queen of ſetting on Bothwell to kill 
the King. ONS; 6 
The Earl of Marray, who intended 
to be the greateſt Gainer by this Affair, 
while Things were in this Poſition, after 
he had given Directions to his Col. 
legues how to proceed in his Abſence, 
deſired the Queen's Permiſſion to go to 
France, pretending there was an urgent 
Occaſion for his going there; which 
having obtained, he told her at the 
Time he took his Leave, that he feared 
ſhe would never be able to appeaſe the 
Troubles in Scotland, till ſhe took a 
Husband capable of governing... Find- 
ing her inclining to this' Advice, he 
added, that ſhe muſt not think of mar- 
rying a Stranger, for the Scots: would 
never ſuffer a Foreigner to rule over 
them; bringing for Example her Mo- 
ther, who had ſeen nothing but Diſor- 
ders all the Time of her Regency; and 


likewiſe her own firſt Marriage with 


Francis the Second of France, whom 
they would never acknowledge as King; 
but if ſhe pleaſed to pitch on any Noble- 
man of the Kingdom, fhe might chuſe 
whom ſhe wou'd, promiſing, at the 
ſame Time, to oblige all his Party to 
own him, and be faithful to her. She 
gave but little Reply to the Harangue 
he made her on this Occaſion, nor did 
he preſs her to ſay much, his Buſineſs 
being but to open the Scene, which 
thoſe he left behind him undertook to 
finiſh. | | 
Afterchis Departure, thoſe of his Fac- 
tion daily following her with the ſame 
Admonitions, Bothwell was the Perſon 
they at laſt propoſed to her. 
They told her he was a Noblewan 


very well accompliſhed, brave, gene- 


rous, 


t 
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rous, and entirely beloved of the Peo- 
ple. He, oh his Side, leaves nothing 
undane, to raiſe his Fortunes, or in- 
deed to ruin them; he being in reality 
but an Under-Tool, which the Maſter- 
Villains made Uſe of to do their work, 
and then be cruſhed to pieces himſelf. 
He is more aſſiduous than ever about 
the Queen's Perſon, and gives Aſſuran- 
ces every Moment of an inviolable Fi- 
Geli, do ö een KS ns 
This petplexed her very much; ſhe 
aw on one Hand, that the Diſpropor- 
tion of her laſt Marriage, having diſ- 
leaſed all the Princes of Europe, who 
ad fought her, in reds drawn up- 
on her the Contempt of her Subjects, 
and aſtoniſhed all the World; this, 
which was now propoſed, would not 
only produce the ſame Effects, and in 
a more ſurprizing Manner, but would 
alſo ſtrengthen the Surmiſes of ſeveral, 


who gave Credit to thoſe - Aſperſions 
thrown upon her, of being guilty of | 
9 on, as the firſt Step to his mounting the 


her Huſband's Death. 


On the other Hand, ſbe could not 
vell tell how to defend herſelf from 
the Importunities of thoſe, who had but 


too well taught her by Experience, 


that it was neceſſary for her to follow 


their Counſel. In ſhort, let any one 
form an Idea to himſelf of a young 
Princeſs of two and twenty Years of 


Age, ſurrounded on all Sides with 
Malecontents, Traitors, and People of 


a different Religion, and far from tax- 


ing her with Imprudence, they will pity 
the crue] Neceſſity ſhe was in, and con- 
clude, that from the Time of her lea- 


ving France, her Life had been a con- 
and thoſe who ſeconded him in this 


tinued Series of Misfortunes, in which 
ſhe had only the Liberty of chuſing 
Which ſhe would fall into. 


That ſhe might eſcape the Sollicita- 


tions, which were daily, almoſt hourly 
made her, and at the ſame Time, not 
exaſperate a Man, who ſhe knew. had it 


in his Power to become a dangerous 


Enemy; ſhe' anſwered, that ſhe could 
not reconcile to her Conſcience, the 
Thoughts of marrying a Perſon, who 
had two Wives living, neither of thoſe 
Marriages bring in her Opinion ſuffi- 
ciently annull'd, to render it lawful for 
him to enter into a third: But this, in- 


ſtead of ſerving as an Excuſe, was the 


Means of ruining her; for the Conſpi- 
rators immediately ſet about it, and in a 
ſmall Time got both his former En- 
gagements made entirely void, and de- 
clared ſo by ſecular Judges appointed 
for at Nr pot. 

When this was done, they went with 
Bothwell to her, claiming what ſhe had 
ſaid as a Promiſe. The Queen was now 
at her Wit's End; but to ſtop his 
Mouth for the preſent, created him Earl 
of Orkney. This every body looked 


Throne, and ſoon after, taking the Ad- 
vantage of this Suggeſtion, a Contract 
of Marriage was drawn up, to which 
they either compell'd, or perſuaded 
moſt of the Nobility to ſet their Hands, 
in Token.of Approbation. 3 22 


The Queen now finding herſelf out- 


reach'd, knew not what to have Re- 
courſe to; but to defer at leaſt what ſhe 
was unwilling ſhould ever come to paſs, 


ſhe tells them, ſhe could not conſent to 


hurry up an Affair of ſo much Impor- 
tance, but that ſhe muſt attend an An- 
ſwer from the Guiſes her Uncles, whoſe 
Advice ſhe had entreated. Bothwell, 


Undertaking, - perceiving the Queen's 


Inclinations, and that there was but lit- 


tle to be hoped for from Submiſſion. 
| reſolved 


— 
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reſolved to try contrary Meafures. There- 
fore, having conſulted among them- 
ſelves, one Day as the Queen was re- 
turning from Sterling; where ſhe had 
been to viſit the young Prince, Boib- 
well, accompany'd by à gteat Number 
of Horſemen, ſeized on the Queen, 
and carried her to the Caſtle of Danbur. 
This unexpected Inſolenci flung her into 
the utmoſt Rage, ſhe kriew:norywhich 
was greateſt, the Aſſurance of BorbeeI 
in committing an Action againſt his 
Queen, which was an unpardonable 
Crime, if offered to à private Perſon; 
or her own Unhappineſs, in not bein 
able to find out a Remedy for chis Dll 
aſter. PE ee 41991 Ve! Of 551815 
After he had allowed her fome Time 
for venting her juſt Grief, he came, and 
throwing himſelf at her Feet, conjur'd 
her to pardon what he had done; he 
added, that ſeeing: neither his Tears, 
nor Prayers, nor the 'Intereſt of tis 
Friends, nor the Advice of the Nobles 


could prevail any thing on her in his 


Favour, he had reſolved on that Me- 
thod, which nothing but the moſt vio- 
lent Paſſion could have compell'd him 


to make Uſe of, and that if ſhe imagi-' 
ned herſelf in any Danger of any fu- 
ture Violence, he begged ſhe would 


that Moment eaſe herſe}t of it, by ta- 
king away his Life, which he then of- 
fered her the Means to do, by drawing 
a. Dagger, and preſenting her with the 
Handle. 
- He was too well acquainted with the 
Mildneſs of the Queen's Nature, to ap- 


prehend any Danger from the Preſent 


he made her This Behaviour diſ- 
arm'd her of great Part of the Indigna- 
tion ſhe had conceived againſt him, 


- which he eaſily perceiving, reſumed his 


Diſcourſe, telling her, that if ſhe would 


condefcend to countenance his Addref. 
ſes, as ſhe had done the Lord Daylys, 


who was her Subject as well as himſelf, 
ſhe fnould be certain of having à Man, 
who would fpill/ every Drop of bi 
Blood to make her abſolute in a King. 
dom, wherein her Power was limited b 

rebellious Subjects ; and that it would 
be caſier for him to do fo, becauſe he 
had the Favour of all che Nobility, 
which Henry never could obtain. 
And at the Tame Time to convince 
her of the Truth of what he ſpoke, he 
pluck'd out the Contract of Marriagt, 
figned. by all the chief of the Nobles. 


The Queen, WhO Had been exceffively 


ſurpraed at Bothwell*s' Manner of Pro. 
ceeding, Was infinitely more ſo; when 
ſhe'ſaw thoſe very Hands to it, which 
ſhe expected wauld ſoon be armed in 
her Defence, and puniſh his Inſolence. 
Not knowing What to do in this Ex- 
tremity, ſhe told him, that fince the 
States of the Kingdom were bent upon 


it, ſhe would not refuſe what they de- 


ſired ; but ſaid, ſhe expected that he 
ſhou'd ſet her at liberty, if it were on- 
ly for his ſake, that what ſhe did might 
not look more like Compulſion than 
Free-will. —— To this he willin gly con- 
ſented, and aſſured her ſhe ſhou'd re- 
turn to Edinburgh in a few days. In 
the mean time, he gave notice to the 
Conſpirators, to be ready with good 
Forces the Day he ſhou'd bring ber 
back, which they obeyed him in ; and 
this unhappy Queen, tho* ſhe had 
chang'd Place, did not fmd her Condi- 
tion in the leaſt alter'd——ſhe ſaw her- 
ſelf a Priſoners in the Capital City of 
her Kingdom, and that all the Nobility 
had combined to. ruin her Honour, The 
Biſhop of Orkney having proved, that 
the two former Marriages of Bothwell 

were 
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were lawfully annulled, ſhe was forced 


— to give Way to a Violence, which ſhe 
ſar I cou'd by no Means avoid. The Banns 
Jan vere publiſhed at low Maſs, and the 
his MI Nuptials celebrated without any Mag- 
ing. I nificence. Even the French Ambaſla- 
1by dor refuſed to be preſent, tho* Boib- 

l carneſtly begged him to it. But 


ſhort were the Joys this Hymen brought, 
ſcarce was a Month paſs'd over, when 
the Malecontents began to fill the Town 
with Libels, accuſing Bothwell. of the 
King's Murder, of ſeizing the Queen, 
and of an Intention of making away 
with the young Prince, as he had done 
with his Father. Hereupon a great 
Number of People took Arms, with the 
Earl of Morton at their Head, in order, 
as they pretended, to reſcue the Queen 
from the "Tyranny of Bothwell, and the 
Miſeries of a forced Marriage. _- 

On the other Side, Bothwell, who 
wanted- not Courage, backed by the 
Queen's Authority, raiſed an Army, 
and took the Field with a much greater 
Power than the Rebels had. Tho? it 
was eaſy for him to have proved, that 
Morton, and the chief of thoſe whonow 
oppoſed -him, had an equal Share with 
himſelf in the Murder of the King; yet 


knowing how hateful ſuch a Declaration 
1 would make him to the Queen, who 
be ſtill believed him innocent, he forbore 
: Fe it, and reſolved to have Recourſe only 
3 to open Force, to revenge himſelf of 
4 thoſe Traitors. Tis very probable, 
hy iq chat had they come to Blows, as they 
4 were pretty near it, near Muſſe/borough, 
8 „where the two Armies met, the Queen's 
= Party would have had the better, ſhe 
A; commanding them in Perſon; but the 
n Conſpirators would not truſt to the 
A* Event of a Battle, but betook them- 
3 ſelves to their old Refuge, Cunning. 


3 


After they had a long Time cried out, 
they meant no Hurt to the Queen, 
whoſe faithful Subjects they were, but 
only to Botbwell, the Murderer of their 
King; they ſent to her the Laird of 


' Grange, a Perſon who they knew ſhe 


had been uſed much to 'confide in, 
humbly to beſeech her, that ſhe would 
not protect. ſo execrable and infamous a 
Villain, that had deſtroyed her Hus- 
band, diſhonoured herſelf, and aimed 
at the Ruin of her Son. Some ſay, that 
he produced ſome Papers, which, with 
other Reaſons he had given her ſince 
his Marriage, made her fearful he was 
in Reality concerned in that .horcid 
Act; which ſhocking her gentle Soul 
with the moſt terrible Alarm, ſhe re- 
ſolved, let what. would be the Conſe- 
quence, never more to lie by a Man, 
who *twas not impoſſible but might 
have been [guilty of what he was ac- 
cuſed She could not look on him 
without Deteſtation z ſo deep an Im- 
preſſion had what ſhe lately heard mace 
on her, that he never came into her 
Preſence, but ſhe imagined ſhe beheld _ 
him ſtained with her Huſband's Blood; 
and unable to ſuſtain the dreadful Idea, 
ſhe bid him be gone, and never more 
appear before her, till he could fiffd 
Means to clear himſelf more fully than 
yet he had done, of the monſtrous Ac- 
tion laid to his Charge. He ſullenly 
obeyed, and withdrew from the Army, 
meditating on Meaſures which ſhall be 
hereafter related. 
After his Departure, the Laird of 
Grange, who acted ſincerely in this At- 
fair, being ignorant that thoſe who ſent 
him, only made Uſe of him as a Cloak 
to cover their pernicious Deſigns, told 
the Queen, if ſhe would go over to their 
Army, ſhe would find every one ready 
5B | 3 to 
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to receive her, and that ſhe would by 


that Confidence entirely re-eſtabliſh the 


Tranquillity of the Nation *without 
Blood- ed. The wiſeſt of her Friends 
adviſed her openly againſt it, telling 
her that ſhe had already experienced the 
Perfidioufheſs of theſe Nobles too feel - 
ingly, to truſt them again, eſpecially 
when ſhe had it in her Power to puniſh 
them for all their former Treaſons; and 
that if ſhe pleaſed to give the Word, 
they would immediately fall on them, 
and doubted not to bring the chief of 
the rebellious Faction bound before her. 
This was Counſel which one would 
think ſhe ſhould not have rejected: But 
alas! this unfortunate Princeſs had not 
the Power of taking it; her ill Genius 
made her blind to this only Opportunity 
Fortune ever preſented her with, of ſav- 
ing herſelf. The Mildneſs of her Diſ- 
polition went in Concert with the Ma- 


lice of her Enemies, and both together 


rendered her the moſt miſerable of all 
that ever wore a Crown.— She 
cou'd not endure the r N of ſpil- 
ling the Blood even of thoſe who had 
not enough in their Veins to recom- 
. pence for the Freaſons they had been 
guilty of to her. In ſhort, flattering 
herſelf that her Preſence among them 
wou*d awe thoſe who were not yet diſ- 
poſed to Loyalty, and her Mercy win 
them to Repentance, ſhe diſbanded her 
faithful Troops, and attended only by 
a few ſclect Friends, went over to the 
Army; where ſhe was no ſooner arriv- 
ed, than theſe Traitors ſeized on her 
Perſon, committing her to a ſtrong 
Guard of their own chuſing, like a 
Priſoner of War. They now. exulted 
with a malicious Foy, that they had ob- 
tained the utmoſt of their Deſires, the 
Queen wholly defenceleſs in their Hands, 


and Bothwell diſsbliged and fled, in 
whoſe Power alone it was, to clear her 
of the Accuſations they intended to lay 
to her Charge. After they had pre- 
fented her with two Standards, on which 
were painted the King murdered, with 
his little Son at his Feet, holding up 
his Hands, as crying to Heaven for 
Vengeance; they led her in a Kind of 
Triumph to Edinburgh, where ſhe ap- 
peared ſo covered with Duſt and Tears, 
that her Face was hardly to be known; 
they lodged her not in the Palace, 
which they had plundered, but in the 
Houſe where her Huſband was killed, 


it being ſince the Fire rebuilt z where 


having paſs'd the Night, without -ſf- 
fering any of her Maids, or Ladies of 
Honour, to come near her, they ſet her 
the next Morning on an ugly fll-favour. 
ed Horſe, that they met with by Chance 
in the Fields; and in this miſerable 
Equipage conducted her to the;Callle of 
Loch-levin, which at that Time was in 
the Poſſeſſion of the Mother of the Earl 


of Murray. The Hatred this Woman 


bore her, made her gladly undertake 
the Charge of uſing her ill, according 
to the Rebels Deſire. She offered 
her a thouſand Indignities, telling her, 


among other Things, that ſhe was but a 


Mock Queen; that ſhe had uſurped the 
Crown from her Son the Earl of Mur- 
ray, who, ſhe ſaid, was in R-ality the 
right Heir, boaſting that ſhe had been 
the lawful Wife of James the Fifth, 
Morton, and the reſt of the Fraitors, 
had pitch'd on this Caſtle for the Queen's 
Priſon, becauſe it was ſituated in the 
Middle of a Lake ſix Miles round 
whereby ſhe was entirely deprived of 
ſeeing any one but thoſe that belonged 
to them, which they plainly: ſhowed 
they reſolved ſhe ſhowd not, by their 
. : refuſing 


refuling Admittance to the French Am- 
baſſador, when he came, and moſt ear- 
neſtly requeſted it. In ſhort, there, is 
no better Way of repreſenting the 
Hardſhips ſhe endured, than by inſert- 
ing two Letters, which ſhe found Means 
to write to Catherine de Medrcis : The 
firſt contained the following Lines. 


[Keceived the Letter you, were pleaſed ta 
comfort me with in my miſerable Condi- 
lin; tho Bearer was tlapt into Priſon, 
where. he. till continues: Fudge 1 that, 
of the Inhumanity of my . cruel Tailors 
I moſt humbly thank you for the Promiſe 
you make. of helping: mt in 1his Diſt 7. 
My wretched State puts it out of my Power 
to offer you any Thing in Return, but my 
god Wiſhes, | which you have always 
hed——1 have had the utmoſt Difficulty 
1% ſend this Meſſenger to acquaint you 
with the Truth of my Misfortunes; and 
humbly (o beſeech you, that you will take 
Compaſſion of me truſt in God, 
that Report which my Enemies are con- 
tinually perſecuting me with, 1s fabulous, 
tbat one of the. Articles ef the Tenn of 
Peace the King your Son has made with 
his rebellious Subjetts, is, that be ſpall 
forſake my Intereſts, and that the Prince 
of Condee and the Admiral will come to 
no Agreement on any other Terms. I can- 
not give Credit to Tidings ſo terrible with- 
aut flinging myſelf into the uma De- 
eee, to Heaven I rely ent 
tirely on you, and hope you will not in 
this dreadful Calamity abandon me 
Believe what this Bearer all inform you, 


as the? it dure myſelf that ſpoke it, for © 


have Time do write no more, but only 
pray to God to keep you in bis holy Pro- 
tetion, ſafe from the Miſeries, which 
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Treaſon brings, and which is the Portion 


4 projent of 

wes ones oy Your unhappy, but ever 
+144 .- obedient Daughter, 

From my Priſon, the 1 5 R. 


s The Superſer tption was, To Madam 
2 Veen of France, 9) Mother-in- 
VVV n. 


The other way in theſe Terms, 


Mapa, igt 0) 
1 to you at the ſame Time that I 
write to the King your Son; by tht 
ſame Bearer, I beſeeth you both to have 
Pity on me Jam now fully convince 
ed it muſt be by Force alone I can be de. 
livered ; if you ſend never ſo few Troops 
to countenance the” Matter, Tam certain 
great Numbers of my Sabjefts will riſe to 
join them, but without that, they are 
over-awed by the Power of the Rebels, 
and dare attempt nothing of themſelves 
be Miſeries L endure are move 
than I once believed was in the' Power of 
mortal Suſferanct to ſuſtain, and live 3 
give Credit to this Meſſenger, who can 
inform you all; I have no Opportunity to 
write, but while my Failors are at Din- 
ner-——bave Gompaſſion on my wretch- 
ed Condition, I conjure you, and may God 
pour on you all the Bleſſings you can wiſh: 


Jan e | 
TH Your ever dutiful, tho” moft 

wretched and afflicted Daughter. 
The Superſcription the ſame as the fore- 


| oing. 
| * * This 
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This Stile will ſeem very.extraordina- 
ry to thoſe, who conſider it was a Queen 
that wrote, 3 a Queen, who not only 
once wore the firſt Crown in Europe, 
but was alſo Heir of three Kingdoms: 
Tet ſo far were the Hardſhips, which 
.obliged her to write in à Stile ſo un- 
worthy of her Rank, from mollifying 
the Hearts of thoſe Barbarians, who in- 
flicted them, that they were daily hold- 
ing Conſultations what to do with hex. 
There were ſome ſo cruel as to propoſe 
ſtrangling her at her Bed-poſts, thereby 
to make the World believe ſhe had done 
it herſelf, to avoid receiving her Puniſh- 
ment at the Hands of the common Exe- 
cutioner, when ſhe found her Crimes 
Were diſcovefed. But others, more po- 
litick, were for doing nothing till Mur- 
ray came; for tho? he had been the firſt 
Author and Contriver of all that had 

been done, yet, as Dea 
diſtruſt one another, they were fearful, 
that if the Queen were made away be- 
fore he came, he wou'd pretend a Diſ- 
like of it, and by throwing the Odium 
all on them, engroſs the whole Power 
into his own, Hands. He was then in 
France, where the King and Queen, 
and the Guiſes careſsd him very much, 
jn order to bind him to Queen Mary's 


Intereſts; not imagining, that he was, 


at that very Time, treating with the 
Admiral about getting the Crown, in 
this Confuſion of Affairs 

While theſe Things were in Agita- 


tion, Murray received Advice of all that 


was doing in Scotland, by Means of the 
Engliſh Ambaſſador there, to whom 
Queen Elizabeth had ſent an Expreſs, to 
id Murray return to Scotland as ſoon as 

ſſible; but he would not conſent to 
it, till he had heard News of the Queen's 
Death, which he expected would ſoon 


be brought him. But in this hedeceiy: 
ed himſelf; Morton, and the others of 
the Faction, were not to be over-reach'd 
this. Way; however, to do ſomething 
worthy of the great Task of Miſckief 


they had undertaken——they got ready 


an Inſtrument, wherein the Queen was 
to reſign the Crown to her young Son, 
under Murray's Regency; but when 
they brought it to her, in order for her 
ſigning it, ſhe reſolutely anſwered, that 
ſhe would not do it; and that holding 
her Life and Crown together, ſhe would 
not part with the one without the other, 
Queen Elizabeth hearing of this Pro. 
ceeding, ſent an Ambaſſador Extraor- 
dinary, to adviſe her as à Friend to 
ſign that Inſtrument, which as the was 
not at Liberty, would ſtand for no- 
thing, and could no Way prejudice 
her; but if ſhe continued obſtinate in 
her Refuſal, it might perhaps endanger 
her Life. Preſently after ſhe had re- 
ceived this Meſſage, the Lort Lindſay, 
one of the moſt brutal Men of his Time, 
entered her Chamber, and, without any 


Regard to that Reſpect due from a Sub- 


ject to his Sovereign, plucked the Paper 
out of his Pocket, and told her if the did 


not that Inſtant ſign it, they would take 


Meaſures to compel her to it. It was 
in vain that . ſhe remonſtrated to him, 
that the Nobility had no Power to 
oblige - her to this Reſignation; that 
Murray's Aim was to get Poſſeſſion of 
the Throne, and that her Son, being 
but a Child. could not expect very hu- 
man Treatment from thoſe who had 


proved themſelves ſuch cruel Enemies 


to his Mother Liadſay would 


not ſuffer her to make an End of what 
ſhe was about to ſay; but fiercely in- 
terrupting ker, ſwore, if ſhe Would 
conſent no other Way, ſhe ſhould ſign 

it 
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jt with her Blood. Tho? her Courage 
and Conſtancy had hitherto been very 
great, yet the Fear of Death, being 
now augmented by that of dying before 
ſhe had juſtified herſelf of thoſe Crimes 


laid to her Charge, made her ſign it, 


without fo much as looking to ſee what 
was allow*d her for a Maintenance: She 
only defired to have a hearing before 
the States of the Kingdom, proteſting 
that ſhe would ſubmit to any Puniſhment, 
if they found her guilty of the Death of 
her Huſband. Bur to this Requeſt they 

ve no anfwer at preſent; overjoyed 
that they had compaſs'd their Intents, 
they went immediately to Sterling, 
where the young Prince then was, and 
making uſe of his Innocence to protect 


their Crime, they crowned him King, 


with a Deſign to deptive him of Digni- 
ty and Life at ance. OY ; 
Murray being now inform'd that all 
things went according to-his wiſh, leaves 
France, where he was told it would not be 
ſafe for him to continue long, by reaſon 
the Archbiſhop of Glaſcow had given 
them information, that he was ſecretly 
the greateſt Enemy the Queen of Sco7- 
land had, and had been the prime Au- 
thor. of all the Misfortunes ſhe had ſuf- 
fered ; and that, whatever Promiſes he 
made to their Majefties, he made quite 
different ones to Coligny 
thro* England, where he treated with 
Queen Elizabeth, who promis'd him 
the utmoſt Aſſiſtance to carry on his 
Deſigns, which he pretended to her 
were only to eſtabliſh ſtantiſm on a 
more ſure Foundation than it had yet 
been. in Scotland. ILL. 
On his arrival in that Country, 
which might bluſh to have given birth 
to ſo notorious a Deceiver, he ſummon'd 
the States of the Kingdom together, 


94 


He paſgd 


Concubine, but likewiſe the Lady Mag 


and got the Act of Reſignation ratify'd ; 
tho* he had moſt ſolemnly promis'd the 
Guiſes to reſtore her to her Authority, 
and had receiv'd conſiderable Preſents 
from them to that end: WE Ev Ie. 
After this Declaration of the States, 


tho* the Earl of Murray was abſolute 


Maſter of all, yet, nevertheleſs, as 
Ambition is never fatisfied, he content. 
ed not himſelf with knowing that he 


was King in effect; there wanted alſo 


the Title, to make him perfectly happy. 
He therefore cauſed it to be inſinuated 
to the People, that his Mother had been 
the- lawful Wife of Fames the Fifth, 
which, as he ſaid, might be ſeen in the 
Epiſcopal Court of S/. Andrews; the 
Confammation which followed, made 


the Marriage valid. But this not an- 


ſwering his Ends, becauſe, if it had 
been true, it muſt have followed of 
courſe, ' that not only Mary of the 
Houſe of Guiſe muſt have been his 


dalene alſo, who was James the Fifth's 
firſt Wife; he had recourſe to another 
Method to accompliſh his Defign. He 
es abroad a Rumour by his Agents, 
that the young King was not legitimate, 
not being the Son of Henry Darley, 


but of David Rizo; that therefore 


they were not bound to acknowledge 
him, tho* he had been crown'd. But 
far from doing himſelf any good by this 


Project, he open'd the Eyes of a Num- 
ber of Lords, and eſpeclally the Hamil- 
tons, to ſee the miſerable State, to which 
the Queen was reduced, and the Inſo- 


lence of this Baſtarc. g 
Theſe Nobles and Gentlemen, who 
at length reſumed their Loyalty, after 
trying ſeveral ways, which had proved 
ineffectual, her Beauty at haſt accom. 
pliſh'd what all their Wits in vain had 
1 aim'd 


2 — — — , 


aim'd at. George Douglas, the young: 
eſt of . Murray's Mother's Sons, living 
with her in the ſame Caſtle where the 


5 5 was confined, viſited her often, 
le 


at firſt only by Compaſſion, to en- 
deavour to divert the melancholly 


Hours, ſhe paſo'd in that diſmal State; 
but the Charms of th's beautiful Queen 
were not ſuch as cou'd be ſaſely gazed 


on, ſcarce cou'd the moſt experienced 
and prepoſſeſs'd Boſom refuſe Entrance 
to ſo lovely an Idea; much leſs a Heart 
unguarded, tender, and ſuſceptible as 
was his. He no ſooner entertain'd 


a Paſſion for her, than he began to re- 


volve in his Mind, if there were not a 


Poſſibility of ſetting her at Liberty; 
and as there is nothing ſo tranſporting 
to him, who is really a Lover, as the 
means of ſerving the Object of his Af- 


fection, he ſuffered no Reſt to take Poſ- 
ſeſſion of his Faculties, till he had found 


the happy Secret: He firſt by great 


Bribes won thoſe of her Guard to coun- 
tenance his Deſigns, and by degrees 
brought over to his ſide his Nephew 


William Douglas, a Youth of about 16 
Fears of Age; then gave notice to the 
Hamiltons, ard à few others, who he 


knew were well diſpos'd toward her, 


to be ready with about 3 or 400 Horſe 
at a little Diſtance from the Lake on a 
particular Day, which he appointed, 
and ſet apart for the Execution of the 
Scheme he had laid. 
thing vas ready, William Douglas, 
with : admirable Dexterity, ſtole the 


When every 


Keysof the Apartment. where the Queen 


was lodg'd, from his Mother as ſhe fat at 


dinner; after which, his Uncle George 


made faſt the Door of the Room, and 


calling thoſe of the Guard, who were 
of the Party, to their Aſſiſtance, they 
went out at a little Gate, which open*d 


Hurt or Bruiſe, though it was a very 


time was. The 


on a Lake, where a Boat being ready, W Que 
they put the Queen with thoſe two ſ to 
Maids of Honour, who had been al- they 
lowed to attend her, into it; where ac. who 


companying her themſelves, they got the 
ſafe on the other Side, before the Mo. 
ther, or other Brothers, cou'd do any A 
thing to prevent them. One thing was 
pretty remarkable in their Flight, which Il her 
was, that one of the Maids of Honour, 
having by. ſome Accident in the Hurry 
been left in the Chamber, and not able 
to open the Gate, which they had leck'd 
on the outſide, ſhe threw herſelf out of 
the Window without receiving the leaſt 


great Height from the Ground. 

As ſoon. as the Queen, and her little 
Company were ed, they. were re: 
ceived by the Horſemen they ex- 
pected, and conducted by them to Ha. 
milton, which is about four Leagues 
from GClaſcor, W Murray at that 

Jumber of People 
that flock'd to her from all Parts, when 
hey heard of her Eſcape, ſo ſtrengthen. 
ed her Forces, that the Earl of Murray 
had Thoughts of leaving Glaſcow, and 
going to Sterling to the young Prince, 
in hope thereby to obtain better Terms of 
the Queen. On the other hand, ſhe hav- ber 


ing call'd a Council on her further Pro- N mak 
ceedings, they all adviſe her to go to N en 
Duntritton, which. was look'd on as an Moll 
impregnable Place, and tarry there till I be d 
ſuch Time as the. Troops, which had I chat 
ever preſerv'd their, Loyalty towards Wie 
her, ſhould be gathered together. But Neithe 
this unhappy Princeſs, who was never Fait 
without a Traitor about her, had now [ron 
one in her Council, who gave Notice to thor 
the Earl of Murray, and at the fame I ſma 
time. deſired he would lead his Forces pur. 


to certain place, through which the I ber 


Queen 


Queen was obliged to paſs in her way 
wo Dunbritton, and warning him, if 
they came to a Battle, to bend the 
whole Streng 
the Van-Guard, telling him, that he 
would take care of-the reſt. _ . | 

All this happen*d according to their 
Deſire — r The Queen ſet, forward on 
her Journey, Murray with a confide- 
rable Body met, and attack'd her 
Forces at the Place appointed; the 
Van · Guard made a ſtout. Reſiſtance, 
and 'tis not to be doubted, but if the 


others had fought with the ſame Spirit 


and Reſolution, ſhe would have gain'd 
the Victory : But thoſe who were 


really Royaliſts, being oppreſg'd. by 
Hog 1 esd by 


the others, were almoſt cut to 
on which the reſt fle... 
Forty-ſeven Noblemen of the Houſe 
of Hamilion ſignaliz d their Loyalty by 
gloriouſly loſing their Lives in the 
Defence of their Queen; thoſe who 
were taken alive, were bound and fet- 
ter'd like Villains, and treated with the 
utmoſt Indignities. As to the Queen, 
ſhe no ſooner ſaw the Battle loſt, than 
ſhe withdrew herſelf with all the Expe- 
dition ſhe could towards the Borders of 
her Kingdom next Eugland, without 
making any Stop till ſne came to Dun- 
denon, where ſhe adviſed with the few 
Followers ſhe had left, what was beſt to 
be done, It was the 0 inion of ſeveral, 
that it was beſt for her to remain where 
ſhe was, till ſhe could receive Aſſiſtance, 
either from thoſe of her Subjects, whoſe 
Faith: continu'd yet uncorrupted, or 
from ſome foreign Powers ; others 
thought that Place would afford her but 
{mall Defence in caſe the Rebels ſhould 
purſue her there, and would have had 
her retire. to one of greater Strength: 


of his Forces againſt 


Pieces, 
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Some thought neither of theſe Expe- 


dents promis'd any Security, and per- 
ſwaded her to go directiy to France ;- 
reminding her, that the Rank ſhe had 
bore there, the Power and Intereſt of 
her Uncles the Guiſes, and the Reputa- 
tion that King had, of affording a Re- 
fuge for all diſtreſsd Princes, gave her 
no room to queſtion, - but ſhe would be 
kindly receiv d. But as if it was not e- 
nough that Fortune had always been a- 
gainſt her, but that ſhe muſt alſo herſelf 
uſh on her own Ruin, ſhe had not the 
ower of liſtening to this Advice, 
which in all Probability might have pre- 
ſerv'd her from the Miſeries and un- 


timely Death ſhe aſter met with. She 
anſwer'd therefore the ſeveral Advices 


were given her in this Manner: That 


as touching the two firſt, ſhe could not- 


think herſelf ſafe any where in her own. 


Kingdom, till ſhe-had found Means to 


ſubdue it by Force, having ſo often ex= 
perienced the Treachery of the People; 
and as for the other, ſhe could not con 
deſcend to appear as a Fugitive in. 
France, whoſe Crown ſhe: had once 
wore with ſo much Splendor; and told. 
them, that juſt before her Elcape ſhe. 
had receiv'd Letters from Queen Elta 
beth, promiling her the Continuance of 
Friendſhip,. which made her think, as 
her Caſe now- was, . England the moſt 
roper Place for her Retirement. 
here were few of this Opinion beſide 
herſelf ; - but-all-that the Archbiſhop of 
St. Andrews, or the reſt of them could 
alledge to diſſwade her, was in vain: 
And tho', when obſtinately bent to go, 
ſhe was. paſſing the Ford. for that Pur- 
poſe, he plung'd into the Water after. 
her, and, catching hold of her Horſe's .. 


Bridle, conjured her to turn back; Fate 


and 
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- gainſt ne, and treaied me with the ut. 


and her ill Genius ſtopp'd her Ears, and 
on ſhe haſten*d to Deſtruction and irre- 
mediable Ruin. 28 
Ho mournful ſoever the Adventures 
of this Queen, which we have already 
related, may appear, they may be ac- 
counted fortunate, when conſider'd in 
Competition with thoſe that follow : 
We ſhall now ſee her ſtriving with un- 
ſurmountable Difficulties, defending 
her Reputation ' againſt Scotland, and 
her Life againſt England We ſhall 
find her neareſt Kindred eſtranged from 
their own Blood, and the richeſt King- 
dom in the World refuſing Suſtenance to 
a Princeſs, whom once with ſo much 
Joy they look'd upon as their Queen. 
As foon as ſhe had left the Borders of 
Scotland, ſhe diſpatched a' Gentleman 
to Queen Elizabeth, with a Mark of 
. Friendſhip ſhe had receiv'd from her; 


it. was a Diamond which ſhe ſent in 


Exchange of one the Queen of Scets had 
_ preſented to her, each agreeing to aſſiſt 

the other on all Occaſions whatſoever, 
on Sight of either of theſe Fokens. 
Although Buchanan wrote an Epigram 
on that which Queen Mary ſent, yet he 
makes no Mention of it in Hiſtory ; be- 
cauſe his Aim being to clear Elizabetb, 
he would not diſcaver her Breach of Pro- 
miſe, by relating this Particular, ' On 
returning the Jewel,. ſhe wrote with it 
this Letter to Queen Elizabeth, 


OU are not ignorant, my deare# 
Siſter, of great part of my Mif- 
fortunes ;, but theſe which induce me to 
write at preſent, have happened too late 
yet to have reached your — 
muſt therefore acquaint you as briefly as I 
tan, that ſome of my Subjetts whom I moſt 
confided in, and had raisd to the bigbeſt 
pitch of Honour, have taken up arms a+ 


' 


moſt Indignities By unexpected 


Means, ibe Almighty - Diſpoſer r Arn 
ri. 


things deliver d me from the crue 
ſenment I. lay under; but have fince log} 
a Battel, in which met of thoſe who pre. 


ſerv'd their Integrity, fell before my eyes 


Ian now forced ont of my King. 
dom, and driven 'to ſuch Straits, that, 
next to God, I have no hope lut in your 
Goodneſs——T beſeech you therefore, wy 
dear 1 that I * be condutted 10 
your Preſence, that I may ' acquaint you 
with all my Affairs. In os 4 

beſeech God to grant you all heavenly Bene. 
diftions, and to me Patience and Conſols- 


tion; which laſt 1 hope, and pray, to 


obtain, by your meani————T0 remind 
you f - the Reaſons 'T' have to depend on 
England, 1 /end back to its Queen this 
Token of her promis'd Friendſhip and A. 


ſiftance Wy 
| Your Affectionate 
| "1 . ä No 4 Siſter, | 
RET | =", 480M 


After the had left Dundrenon; the 
came to Wirkinton, from - thence to 


_ Cockermouth, then to Carlifle, in the 


Road to London; where ſhe doubted 
not but to ſee Elizabeth + but the firſt 
ſhock ſhe met with, was a Meſſenger 
from that Queen, to put a op to her 
coming any farther. He told her, that 
his Royal Miſtreſs intended neither to 
be the Judge nor the Refuge of her In- 
nocence, till it had been clear'd by 


J thoſe more proper to decide the Matter, 


He added alſo, that his Queen deſired 


that ſhe would not take it as a Proof of 
Unkindneſs, that ſhe refuſed to ſee her, 
while ſhe continu'd-under C_—_ 

* 2 0 


* 


an time, I 
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ſo unworthy of her Rank and Virtue, 


as thoſe which her Subjects, and in- 
deed the whole World, had branded 
„„ tt 9 STR 
Let any one judge how terrible this 
Reception muſt he to a Princeſs, whoſe 
Spirit was little able to brook: Reproof, 
and wh knew herſelf guilty of no other 
Crime than IIl- fortune; but ſhe had 
ſcarce Time, either to reflect on, or 
anſwer what the Meſſenger ſaid; be- 
fore the Lord Scraop, with a Party of 
the Queen's Guards, appear'd with an 
Order to carry her to Bolton: It was 
now plain, that inſtead of a Guęſt, ſhe 
was "become a Priſoner in England ; 
nor was it in her power in the firſt 
guſt of her Indignation to forbear 
2 in theſe, or the like Terms: 
That ſhe held her Crown: from: God 
alone, and could be judged dy no o- 
ther—— that ſhe expected not Freat- 
ment ſo injurious and that it 
was both inhoſpitable and unjuſt, to 
uſe her as an Enemy, who came as a 
Friend. The Lord. 
deavoured to pacify her as much as 
poſſible, by telling her, that the 
acious Queen did nothing, but thro? 


eal to ſerve her; that it was neceſſary 


ſhould be guarded ſomewhere, 
there being great Numbers of her Sub- 
jects in England, who might poſſibly 
attempt ſome Violence; and that the 
Place ſhe was going to, was extremely 
pleaſant, afforded every thing 
proper for her Entertainment. It was 


little in the Power of ſuch Compli- 


ments to make her ſatisfy'd with her 

Condition; but while he was ſpeaking 

them, ſhe had Opportunity to reflect, 

that there was no Remedy but patient 

Sufferance; and that fince-ſhe muſt be 

obliged to ſuch Terms as Queen El- 
95 | 


* 


Servo en- 


' zabetþ ſhould think proper, it would 
be beſt for her to acknowledge her for 
a Judge, leſt ſhe ſhould have hier for 
an Arcuſer - And in a few Days, ſub- 
mitted herſelf ſo far as to write her 
Word, that ſhe was very glad ſhe 
would condeſcend to be an Arbitrator 
between her and her Subjects, being 
very well aſſured her Innocence wou'd 
appear ſo plain, that ſhe would take 
on her the Title and Bulineſs of a Pro- 
tectreſs; but ſne humbly beſeech'd 
her at the fame time, that ſhe would 
delegate no other in her room, al- 
ledging that à Queen could ſtoop to 
be try'd before nothing leſs than a 
Queen, and that the Malice of her 


Enemies might bribe any other leſs - 


impartial Judge. Queen Elixabetb at 
fir 8 to agree to this, 
and gave an Anfwer full of Hope. 
By which this unfortunate Princeſs be- 


ing again deceiv'd, broke the only 


Meaſures, which 
mne er | | 
While ſhe was at Bolton, thoſe. Sub- 
jects, who had preſerv'd their Allegi- 
ance were raiſing Forces on all ſides; 
among others, the Earl of Argyle had 
already croſsꝰd the River Dinnone with 
32000 Men, and thoſe of the Hami/- 
tons, who ſurviv'd the Battle, waited 
wich as many to join him at G/a/- 
coco, the Rendezvous of all che Troops. 
The Earls of Caffels and Montgomery, 
with all their Followers and Tenants, 
alſo added to the Number very con- 
ſiderably, ſo that Murray perceiving 


cou'd be found to 


their Strength ſuperior to his, fle w for 


Refuge to Queen Eligabetb, and told her, 
all he had hitherto done would prove 
ineffectual for the Service of the Pro- 
teſtants, if ſhe did not put a helping 
Hand to the deſtroying this Machine, 
5D which 
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which wou'd elſe. infallibly overturn 
all their leſſer Projects. Oa this ſhe - 
ſends immediately to Ballon, tepreſent- 
ing to the Queen. of Scots how fatal 
ſuch a War would be to her Subjects, 
and that it was altogether unneceſſary, 
ſince. ſhe had promis'd on the Word 


of a Queen ſhe would reſtore her to 
her Kingdom by ways leſs hazardous 


and bloody: Adding, that if ſhe re- 
fuſed this Advice, it "would be a plain 
Proof againſt her, that ſhe delighted 
in Acts of Cruelty. That poor 

Princeſs, whoſe Soul was entirely the 

Reverſe, and prefer d Peace to every 
thing but Honour, and believing fo 
great a Queen as Elizabeth would not 
talſify the Promiſe ſhe had made, was 
willing to convince her, that ſhe 
wholly rely'd upon her and ſent with 
all poſſible Expedition to thoſe Lords, 
who had taken Arms for her, to dif- 
band their Forces, and return each to 
their reſpectire homes, ſor that ſhe 


would not reſume the Throne of Scot- 


land, till gentle eanιν,DOνd lead /her 0 
to it. TWwes with àa Grief unſpeakable, 
thoſe Nobles percetv' their Queen 
this blind to the Impoſitions put upon 
her, and aiding to her own, Deſtruc- 
tion 3 however, as it was in her Name 
they had levy*d thoſe; Forces von her 
Orders they were oblig ed ta diſband 
them: vhich they had no ſooner done, 
than Murray put in practice an Act of 
the greateſt Cruelty, that ever was 
known, the Name of Regent giving 
him Authority to try or to condemn, 


le accuſed them of Treaſon againſt. 


James the Sixth, and, in the Son's 
Name, put thoſe who would have 
preſcrvꝰd the Mother, either to Death, 

or drove them to ſeek Shelter in other 
lels hoſpitable Nations, confiſcating 
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their Eſtates for the. Uſe of the King, 
that was in effect himſelf. It gave 
him however a terrible Shock, that 
ſome of thoſe, whoſe Fate it was to 
; looſe their Lives by the Executioner, 
- accuſed him on the Scaffold with their 
dying Breaths of being the Author 
and Contriver of the late King's 
Murder; many there were who be- 


liev'd it, and the Death. of ſo man ny 


of the Nobility made him grow 
odious to tbe common People, that 
he durſt not ſtir abroad without a 
Guard of a hundred Men well arm'd: 
But having ſtill the Authority in 
his oẽon Hands, he was above 
fearing any db Attemwpe againſt 
him 


The Hope! of Proniotion; or Fear 
iofoffendingebidd;; -who! Hack ſo much 
the Pov/Nero to raiſe or ruin, got him a 


Party that ptevailed on the States of 


the Kingdom to name Depuries for 
proſecuting Queen Marys thoſe ap. 
22 for this purpoſe were the Earl 
Merevr, de Bd pe Ortey, the 
eee of Dumferlin, Baron 
Zindſay, Fumes Mat Gilly, aud Heng 
Balnaw, who every one of them had 
been the Judges, that bad acquitted 
Bothwell of the King” Murder, when 
accuſed of -1t) by che Queen. They 
choſre for their Adyocate George Bu. 
cbenan, who having been of twenty 
Employments, the firſt of which was 
a Franciſcan Fryar, croun'd all by ac- 
cuſing her; who had ſaved him, when 
he was going to be burn'd for Hereſy. 
Theſe inſolent Men were not aſhamed 
to take the Titles of Deputies from 


King James the Sixth, and make the 


Innocent Child proſecute the Mo- 
ther even unto: Death. Oa the other 


. thoſe that appear'dd in her De- 


_ kence, 


8 
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ſence, were the Biſhop of | Roſs, 


William Lord Levingſtone, Robert 


Baron of Boyd, Gawin Commandator 


of. Kilvinin, Fohn Gordon, and James 
Cockburn, whoſe Names will he as 
famous to Poſterity for their Truth 
and Loyalty, as the other infamous 
for Treachery and Ingratitude. . - - 

In the mean time, Mary, who had 
all along flattered herſelf with the 
Hope of having Queen Elizabeth her- 
{elf in preſence Judge of the Affair, 
found ſne had been deceived ; but her 
Condition admitting of no Relief by 
complaining, ſhe was obliged to wear 
a ſhow. of Contentment. It was 
thought by moſt People, that Queen 
Elizabeth did this, leſt the Innocence 
of Mam ſhould appear too plain for 
her to have any longer a Pretence for 
detaining in Priſon a Sovereign Qgeen, 
and one who was undoubted Heir to 
the two Kingdoms herſelf was in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of; beſides the Number of Let- 
ters under her Hand to Queen Mary, 
aſſuring her of all Kindneſs, would 
have made her breach of Promiſe ap- 
pear too plain. Giving her Reaſons 
therefore for this Proceeding, ſhe ap- 
pointed Commiſſioners. in her place, 
who were, Thomas Duke of Norfolk, 
Thomas Earl of Suſſex, and Sir Ralph 
Sadler, to hear and examine this Mat- 
fer at Tork. While this. was doing, 


the Earl of Murray diſtruſting either 


the Capacity, or fearing the Remorſe 
of thoſe pretended Deputies of the 
King, and willing to have the whole 


Management himſelf of this deciſive. , 


Blow, comes over, and went with the. 
Commiſſioners to York, under pre- 
tence of giving Queen Zl:zabeth an. 
— of what he had done in Scos- 


But it was not the impending Tryal 
of this Queen, that took up the 
Thoughts of all the great Men at 
Court — The Flight of Bothwell, 
and the Rumour that the Queen had 
been only compell'd to marry him, 
made her be look*d on as a Widow. 


The Earl of Leiceſter, therefore, whom 


Queen Elizabeth had formerly flatter- 
ed with the hope of marrying her, 
began to form new Deſires in his 
Mind; and thinking that her Misfor- 
tunes, and the Need ſhe ſtood in of 
that Queen's Aſſiſtance, whom he 
imagined he could prevail on, would 
b ing her to conſent; the Deſign he 
had of becoming her Huſband, made 
him expreſs a Compaſſion for her 
Condition: which Queen Elizabeth 
tak ing Notice of, conceiv'd a ſecret 
Indignation towards him, which after. 
wards broke out in a manner he did 


not expect. 


Qucen Elizabeth, who was the 
wiſeſt and moſt politick Woman of 
her Tune, related as a great Secret the 
Suſpicion. ſhe had of Zeicefter's De- 
ſigns to the Duke of Norfolk ; and 
knowing he hated him, and was Jea- 
lous of his Power, imagined that the 
fear of ſeeing him .Huſband to the 
Queen of Scots, and conſequently 


Heir to the Crown of England, would 


induce, him. to put an end to his Hopes, 
by finding her guilty: ſhe therefore 
made him Preſident of the Tryal. But 
here ſhe was once out in her Meaſures: 
the Duke, who was Lord-Lieutenant of 
that part of the Country Which lies to- 
wards Scotland, happening to, he there 
when ſhe came into Eugland, had 
been to compliment her: the Sight of 
her produced. Elfects which Queen 


Elizabeth little thought of, he be- 


(ame 
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came a paſſionate Adorer of her 
Charme, and he rejoiced to have the 
Power of acquitting her, by that Au- 
_ thority which was given him to con- 
demn her. 2 | 

"Going therefore with the other 
Commiſſioners, the Queen of Scot- 
land's Deputies gave in their Defence 


in Writing; alledging, that the Earl 


of Morton and the other factious No- 
bles had rais'd an Army againſt the 
Queen, had thruſt her into Priſon, 
and treated her moſt unworthily 
that after that, Murray had ſeized on 
the Kingdom, and under pretence of 
acting for the young Kings had made 
himſelf abſolute Maſter of all. Some 


days after the pretended Deputies of 


the other Side gave in a Libel, cramb'd 
with à thouſand Aſperſions againſt the 
Queen's Honour; they charged her 
with being privy to the Murder of the 
King her Huſband acted by Bothwell, 
her ſecret Conſent to his ſeizing her, 
and afterwards marrying him, not by 
Compulſion, as they ſaid ſhe now pre- 
tended, but by free Choice. Theſe 


they alledged were the Reaſons for 


their taking Arms, that they might 
puniſh the Murderers of their King, 
and preſerve the young Prince, whoſe 
Life was in continual Dan 
concluded with drawing this Inference, 
that ſince the Queen had reſigned the 
Crown in Favour of her Son, .who 
had been inveſted with all the Regal 
Solemnities under the” Regency of 
Murray, and that the Earl had reſtored 
every thing to good Order, and the 


ty, it was neceflary, if they would 
have it continue ſo, that the Queen 
ſhould come into it no more, and her 


They 


Kingdom enjoy'd a perfect Tranquili- 


Act of Reſignation be confirmed ata 


declared valid. 1 


All this being plainly refuted by the 
n's Deputies, who made mani- 
feitly appear, that it was they who 


had ſet on Bothwell to kill the King, 


and afterwards obliged the Queen by 
force to marry him ; the Malice and 
Perjury of theſe Traitors appeared too 
plainly, for any diſintereſted Perſon 
to make a doubt which fide they ought 
to favour. The Duke of Norfolk hav- 
ing now, to his Paſſion for the Queen, 
joln'd a certain Knowledge of her In- 
nocence, thought himſelt by Honour 
as well as-by Love, obliged to do her 
all the Service he could in this Affair 
——— The Deputies having, as we 
ſaid before, caſt ſeveral Aſperſions on 


the Queen, and concluded with the 


Act of Reſignation, the Duke required 
them to produce the Papers, which 
made good thefe Accuſations, and to 
make it appear that they had a Power 
to uſe this Violence againſt their So- 
vereign. As they could not in reality 
bring any Proofs of what they faid, 
but fuch as might have been eaſily re- 
fured, the Earl of Murray taking 
notice that the Duke made that de- 
mand, and infiſted on an Anſwer to it, 
with an Air and Manner, as if he were 
aſſured of her Innocence, preſently 
imagined there was ſome powerful 
Motive made him behave in that Fa- 
ſhion. Nothing could ſeem more 
ſtrange to him, than that a Courtier 
ſhould ſacrifice his Fortune for the 
ſafety of a Stranger; he could not 
tell how to think he could be ſway'd 
more by his Conſcience, than his In- 
tereſt, for he very well knew the 
Duke was not unacquainted * 


* 9 


Will of the Queen, and that he was not 
choſen Preſident with a Deſign he ſhould 
act in this manner.— 
time of Conſideration, he at laſt re- 
membred the Duke had ſeen the Queen 
of Scots, and was then no longer at a 


loſs for the Motive which induced him 


to take her part; therefore to ſtop his 
farther Proceeding, and other 
Judges, or at leaſt another Preſident, 
he flatly denied to produce any Papers, 
unleſs the Commiſſianers would pro- 
miſe in Queen E&AZzbeth's Name to 
abandon Mary entirely if found guilty, 
and take into her Protection the young 
King. This Cavil was ridiculous 
enough, but if it had been much more 
ſo it would have anſwered his End ; for 
the Judges having no power to make 
any ſuch Promiſe, Meſſengers were 
ſent to the Queen to know her Mind 
in this Affair: Murray found a Pre- 
tence to accompany them; and by re- 
lating the Behaviour of the Duke, eaſily 
induced her to appoint other Cammil- 
fioners immediately: they were the 
Chancellor Bacon, the Earl of Leiceſter, 
Earl of Arundel, and the Lord Clinton, 
High Admiral of the Kingdom. Mur- 
ray produced before them a great many 


Love-Letters, and. Verſes which were 


infamous, which they pretended the 
Queen had written to Bothwell, and 
after that three ſeveral Contracts of 
Marriage made by her with the ſaid 
Bolbewell, one of them in King Henry's 
Life time, another immediately after 
his Death, and the third a few days 
before he ſeiz d her; and ſeveral other 
luch things, all the Inventions of Bu- 
chanan. But he was ſoon anſwered by 
the Queen's Deputies, they proved that 
Murray had often counterfeited the 
D Hand-writing, and that this, 
9 | 


After ſome 
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corroborated by feveral Contradictions 
in their Accuſations, ſufficiently. clear'd 
the Queen of all they alledged againſt 
her. Murray finding this would not 
do, has Recourſe to another Method: 
Having link'd in a ftrong Friendſhip 
with the Earl of Leiceſter, the Queen 
of England's Chief Favourite at that 
time, he told him he knew that the 
Queen's Inclinations were for taking off 
Mary at any rate, and that he knew a 
way to bring it about, if he would join 
in the Intent: and at the ſame time in- 
form'd him of the Diſcovery he had 
made of the Duke of Nor foll's Paſſion 
for her. The Earl, whoſe Ambition 
very much exceeded his Love, finding 
there was no Hopes that himſelf ſhould 
ſucceed, was over - joy'd to have it in his 
Power to ruin the Duke, whoſe Great- 
neſs he thought eclips'd his, and be re- 
venged at the ſame time on the Queen, 
who had lighted his Addreſſes when of- 
fered her by Queen Elizabeth: He 
therefore promiſed the Earl of Murray 
to do all he deſired of him. This ſub- 
tile Traitor having thus ſecured the 
Earl of Leiceſter's als one day ac- 
coſts the Duke; and after ſome intro- 
ductory Diſcourſes on trifling Affairs, 
tells him, he thought the only way for 
the Queen of Scots to remedy her Miſ- 
fortunes, would be to marry with ſome 
Eugliſb Nobleman, whoſe Wealth might 
be a Pledge to Queen Elizabetb, that 
ſhe ſhould not undertake any thing to 
her Prejudice: and to cover his Deſign 
the better, he told him, that in his 
opinion the Earl of Leiceſter was the 
fitteſt Man for this purpoſe, for that be- 
ing ſo much the Favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth, ſhe would rejoice to ſee him 
on a Throne, and rule in a Place which 
gave her great Uneaſineſs. He went ſo 
5 E | far; 
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much of the ſame Age with our young 
Prince, and for greater Security, to 


far, as to entreat the Duke to aſſiſt this 
Affair, which. he ſaid was the only 
means to reſtore Peace to Scotland, 
which . had ſo long been in Confu- 
ſion. E | 

The Duke of Norfolk, whoſe Love 
was by this ſubtile Traitor inſtigated by 
Jealouſy; was too much hurried in his 
Mind to confider the Improbability 
there was that a Man who had ſo lately 
manifeſted his Hatred to the Queen, 
| ſhould ſo ſuddenly change, as to endea- 
vour to do her any ſincere Service; and 
receiv*d this Diſcourſe as a Man would 
do, who is told the Woman he adores 
is going to be married to another 
The Confuſion of his Anſwers, the 
wild Diforder of his Looks and 
Geſtures, ſufficiently informed 'the ob- 
ſerving Murray what paſs'd within his 
Soul, and gave him liberty to proſe- 
cute his Deſign on him in this manner 
II think, /aid be, that the Earl of 


Leiceſter would make a Ruler extremely 


fit to reduce Scotland to Obedience, and 
a Huſband ſuch as the Queen might 
very well approve; yet I very much 
queſtion, if ſhe will conſent to marry 
him, becauſe having once -refus'd him, 


ſhe will think her Honour piqued to ac- 


. cept him at a time when it muſt appear 
as an Act compelPd by Neceſſity—— 
Now, my Lord ! added he, if you had 
ay Inclinations that way, there cou'd 
be no objections on her Side; becauſe, 


in the firſt Place, you were born in a 


Country, whoſe Laws forbid a Stanger 
to wear the Crown In the next, 
your high Birth, and princely 2 
tions would not diſgrace the Dignity 
—— Your vaſt Eſtate alſo, and great 
Number of Friends, ſets you above 


Fear even of Queen Elizabeth herſelf 
——And laſtly you have a Daughter 


* 


bind both Crowns for ever to you and 
your Poſterity, theſe two might be 
join'd in Marriage in fine, con- 
tinu'd he, our Queen having firſt mar- 
ried a Child, then a Fool, afterwards a 
Madman, ſhs ought. to marry once 
again, that ſhe may ſay ſhe had one Huſ- 
band, who was a Man. 

Here ceas'd the Earl, nor indeed need 
he have ſaid ſo much, to one ſo deeply 
infatuated by his Paſſion, as the Duke 
was: his Thanks were all the Anſwer 
he cou'd make, which teſtifying how 
much he was ſatisfy'd with the Pro- 
poſal, left Murray no room to doubt, 
but that he ſhould carry his-point. 

Having made this firſt ſtep, the next 
was to procure the Queen's Conſent to 


be aiding, according to Cuſtom, to her 


own Ruine acquaints her by 
one Melvin, that if ſhe pleas*d to ac- 
cept of his Service, a great Engliſh No- 
bleman had form'd a Scheme, which 
would infallibly reſtore her to the 
Throne of Scotland. But ſne had now 
too much Experience of the Artifices 
of this Traitor to fall immediately into 
the Snare; and knowing the Meſſage 
came from him, and that her Anſwer 
would be immediately reported, told 
Melvin, that ſhe wholly rely'd on her 
good Siſter Queen Elizabeth, and that 
ſhe would not be obliged to any of her 
Subjects for that Aſſiſtance, which ſhe 
doubted not but to receive from her. 
This did not diſcourage the Earl, but 
finding the Biſhop of RNoſſe was a Man 
in great Eſteem with her, he thought 
it would be an eaſy Matter to impoſe on 
him, and through him on the Queen. 
One day therefore, when they were 


alone, he told him, that the only Rea- 
* ſon 
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ſon he appear'd ſo much againſt his Si- 
ſter, He. onthe he had” believ'd her 
the Murderer of her Huſband; but 
now being convinced of her Innocence, 
the Power of Blood again reſum'd its 
Force, and there was nothing he would 
not do to reſcue her from that miſerable 
Condition to which ſhe was reduced; 
and that he had in part found the means 
of doing it, which was to marry the 
Duke of Norfolt, to whom he had 
mentioned the Thing, and found him 
very much diſpogd to it. The Biſhop, 
who could not think that the Duke 
would join in any thing to her prejudice, 
having eſpous'd her Cauſe in ſo open a 
manner, that Queen Elizabeth ſaid the 
Queen of Scots wou'd never want an 
Advocate as long as the Duke of Nor- 
folk liv'd, beliey*d every thing Murray 
told him; and having himſelf ſounded 
the Duke about it, made no ſcruple 
afterward to bring about the Reconcifia- 
tion between the Earl of Murray and the 
Queen. 5 18 

Nevertheleſs it being convenient to 
have more Irons in the Fire to compleat 
the Ruin of this unhappy Queen, Mur- 
ray, by his Agents, ſpreads abroad a 
Report, that ſhe had convey'd her Title 
both to England and Scotland to Henry 
de Valois Duke of Anjou, which Con- 
veyance had been ratify'd at the Court 
of Rome. | 

Queen Elizabeth not knowing whence 
theſe Rumours ſprung, was very much 
troubled at it; and her Vexation in- 
creas'd, when ſhe ſaw ſeveral Letters 
under the Queen of Scots own Hand to 
ſome of the Scorcb Nobility, complain 
ing of her hard Uſage, and telling them 
ſhe expected Help by other means than 
the Queen of England. It was not in 
the Power of this politick Queen to 
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3 8 
gueſs from what quarter this Aſſiſtance 
muſt arrive; ſhe had nothing to fear 
from Charles the Ninth, he having 
lately ſent an Ambaſſador to intreat ſhe 
wou*d not intermeddle with the Affairs 
of France, and in return, he ſhould not 
with thoſe of Scotland : and as to the 
Duke of Alva, he had enough upon his 
Hands in the Netherlands, to employ 
him for a long Time. 

While Elizabeth lay under theſe Ap- 
prehenſions, which Murray had pur- 


| prey thrown in her way, that he-might 
e 


e her from them to his own Advan- 
tage, the Earl of Leiceſter, inſtructed 
by him, began to play his Part, and to 
draw.the Duke of Norfolk in after ſuch 
a manner, as he ſhould not eaſily get off 
again, Throgmorton by his order went 
to the Duke, and told him as a great 
Secret, that knowing he had an Incli- 
nation for the Queen of Scots, he came 
to acquaint him that Leiceſter had the 
ſame, and that as there was all manner 
of likelihood his Favour with Queen 
Elizabeth would entitle him to the 
Prize, he had better give over all 
Thoughts of it, ſince it would only en- 
creaſe the Suſpicions the Queen already 
had of him, and be of no ſervice to his 


Paſſion. Tho' the Duke was very much 


ſurprized at this Diſcourſe ; yet not 
knowing but Throgmorton made it only 
to ſift the matter out of him, ' he utter- 
ly deny'd that he had any ſuch Deſign , 
and added moreover, that if the Earl 
had, he wiſh'd he might ſucceed in it, 
on Condition Queen Elizabeth gave her 
Conſent, without which he wou'd ad- 
viſe him not to think of it. The Earl 
finding this would not do, let ſome 
Days paſs over, and then went to the 
Duke himſelf, and told him, that ha- 
ving had ſome Thoughts of mirrying 
Ee, 4 t S 
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Mary and the Duke; till ſuch timo as it 


the Queen of Scots, but finding her 
averſe to it, and hearing that he had 
ſome Inclinations that way, he came on 
purpoſe to aſſure him, that he had en- 
tirely given over his Proſecution; but 
on the contrary, would do him what 
Service he could in procuring the Con- 
ſent of Queen Elizabeth. The Duke 
believing he ſpoke ſincerely, and that 
Hince himſelf had entertain*'d Thoughts 
of it, there cou'd be no Danger in it, 
and beſides having his Promiſe to engage 
the Queen, which was the niceſt point 
in the Affair; he frankly own'd to him 
his whole Mind, and even what Mur- 
ray and he had agreed upon. The Earl 
of Leiceſter anſwer'd as he had done 
before, that is, made a thouſand Pro- 
teſtations of ſerving him to the utmoſt ; 
inſomuch, that the deceived Duke, now 
thinking all was ſafe, wrote to the 
Queen of Scots a Declaration of his 
- Paſſion: which being favourably re- 
ceiv*d, he in a ſhort time obtain'd from 
her a full Pardon for Murray, deceiv- 
ing her as he had been deceived himſelf 
into an Opinion, -that he was become 
an entire Convert to her Intereſt. As 
the greateſt ſign of Goodneſs is to be- 
lieve good of another, the poor delud-. 
ed Queen ſent him into Scotland with 
Letters to her Friends, who were about 
raiſing another Army for her Deliver- 
ance, conjuring them not to ſtir, for 


| ſhe had an aſſured Expectation of Help 


by ways leſs hazardous: It was ſome of 
theſe which Murray contrived ſhould 
fall into the Hands of Queen Elizabeth, 
thereby to increaſe her Suſpicion and 
Hatred of the Queen of Scots. 

Before Murray went, he left his In- 
ſtructions with Leicefter how to proceed, 
and above all, charg'd him not to diſ- 
cover any thing of the Affair between 


i - 


was brought ſo near a Conclaſion, that 
it might ſeem there was nothing want - 


ing to compleat it, but her Conſent, 


which he knew would be crime enough 
to that jealous Princeſs, 4 
The Dake lull'd as it were aſleep by 
the Inſinuations of Leiceſter, ſpent. all 
his Hours in Lovers Paradiſe, feeding 
Defire with the near Proſpect of that 
unſpeakable Felicity, which an amorous 
Heart places in the Enjoyment of the 
Caring Pye z purſued. his Aim, not 
like a Politician, - or a Man, who was 
tranſacting an Affair, whereon his 
Welfare or utter Undoing depended ; 
but like a Man, who, loſt in Paſſion, 
deſpiſes all other Confiderations : He 
wrote every Day to the beautiful n, 
and had Anſwers as kind as her Digni- 
ty and the natural Modeſty of her Sex 
would permit her to give. As the 
Duke, and the Earl of Murray, had aſ- 
ſured her they did nothing without the 
Conſent of Queen Ezabetb, ſhe ated 
with leſs Reſerve; and at laſt went ſo 
far, as to write to the States of Scotland 


to get her Marriage with Bo#hwell made 


void. This, being in a little time pub- 
lickly known, increas'd Queen Eliza- 
beth*s Apprehenſions, and not being 
able to gueſs from what ſource. Mary's 
Expectations were derived, made her 
ſuſpicious of every thing; ſhe order'd 
her Priſoner ſhould be more cloſely 
watch*d than ſhe had been, and- the 
Spies ſhe ſet about her, were at length 
ſo induſtrious, that ſhe got knowledge 
of the whole Intrigue, and a Copy of 
the Marriage Articles which the Duke 


ſent to the Queen to ſign. They were 
as follow. 5 75 


Elizabeth; 
| 4 
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Elizabeth, or the: Children born of, ber, 


in the Succeſſion of the Kingdom. .\ 
That ſhe ſhould enter into a League of- 
fenſros and defenſive between -the two 


x Ms, f — 72 e 

| That ſhe ſbauld eſtabliſh the Proteſtant 
Religion in Scotland, the ſame as it was 
in England. N oy O08 
That ſhe ſbould grant a general Pardon 
to all thoſe Scots, vue bad taken Arms. 
againſt ber. . 27 "A155 7 IT 115 4 
That ſhe, ſhould revoke ber Aſſignment 
of the Kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land to the Duke-of Anjou. Es 

7 1 (be ſbould marry the Duke of Nor- 
olk. - | 7 Tre 


- Theſe Terms he readily acce ted; 
only touching the 


ſhe could an- 
ſwer nothing without the French King's 
Knowledge. It was while they were de- 
bating this Point, that Queen Elizabeth 
had Intelligence of the Affair; ſhe flew 
not into Extremes preſently, only ſee- 
ing the Duke of Nerfelt one Day at her 
Palace in Weſtminſter, ſhe gave him a 
Hint, that. his Deſigns were not un- 
known to her, by telling him he had 
beſt take care what Pillow he lean'd his 
Head on. And after ward going to vi- 
fit the Earl of Leicaſter, who was ſick 


or diſſembled it, till he ſhould hear how 


the Queen would take this Diſcovery ; 
the fear he was in left his Silence in the 
Affair ſhould be. accounted criminal, 
made him redden as ſoon as the Queen 
came. into the Room, which ſhe taking 
notice of, began ſome Diſcourſe on 
ordinary Affairs; which convincing 
him ſhe was not diſpleas'd, he took oc- 
caſion to ſpeak of the matter himſelf, 
and related all he knew of it, conclud- 
ing with entreating her Pardon for con- 
cealing it ſo long. She eaſily granted 
his Requeſt, and taking leave of him, 
N | 5 


— 


ſoon. after ſent for the Duke of Norfolt, 
to whom ſhe put on a quite. different 
Contenance, reproaching him for his 
Preſumption in undertaking any thing 
of that nature without her Knowledge, 
and telling him that ſhe had a ſtron 

Inclination to deliver him into the 
Hands of Juſtice, whence. ſhe ſaid he 
would not eaſily eſcape, when prov'd to 
have held a Correſpondence with a 
known Enemy to the Crown of Eng- 


and. The Duke, tho? very much ſur- 


priz?d, anſwered: with ſome Haughti- 
neſs, .that he had never- thought a 
Marriage with the Queen of Scots fo 
far beyond his Hopes; he look'd on his 
Revenues to be as large as her's, con- 
ſidering the Diſtractions, which had ſo 
much rent Scotland; and that he had not 
entertain'd any ſuch Thoughts, but that 
Murray put them into his head, and 
Leiceſter had promis'd to gain her Con- 
ſeat— but that ſince her Majeſty 
was ſo averſe to it, he would think of 
it no more — Theſe laſt Words, 
ſeemingly pacify'd her, and ſhe diſ- 
miſs*d him from her Preſence, bidding 
him remember what he had promis d. 
Whatever Anger the Queen expreſs'd 
on the firſt Diſcovery of this Affair, 
her Soul rejoic'd at it; becauſe it gave 
her a Pretence for refuſing both the 
French and Spaniſh Ambaſſadors, who 
made great Sollicitations for the Liber- 
o of the Queen of Scots. As the 
roofs of her Innocence had been much 
ſtronger than the Aſperſions of her 
Enemies, there could no reaſon have 
been given for detaining her; but this 
Plot, as they call'd it, gave her the 
Excuſe ſhe wanted, and ſhe told the 
French Ambaſſador,” who ſeem'd the 
warmeſt in the Affair, that her Friends 
* not to give Opportunities 
5 3 
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to a Perſon, who made uſe of em to 
carry on Conſpiracies againſt her, and 
corrupt the Loyalty of her Subjects, 
and that, therefore, he need ſay no 
more about it, till her Government and 
Self cou'd be ſafe. And immediately 
order'd her to be removed from Bolton 
to W inſſeld, a Country free from all Com- 
merce; the Governor whereof was the 


and pretumptive oh. 


bg =. 


end that ſhe might ſuffer more. 


All this Time was Murray in Stor- 


land, where he acted as he pleas'd; for 
the Wes by her Letters, having or- 
dered the Forces to be diſbanded, which 
had taken Arms for her; he nd fo6tier 
ſaw their Chiefs defenceleſs, but by their 
Ruin he made himfelf abfolure in the 


Kingdom. Whereupon he wrote to the 


Duke of Norfolk not to take any notice 


of Queen Elizabeth's Threats, for he 
had a Secret Party in Enpland, and 
would come himſelf, and fet every thin 
to rights for his Satisfaction: wick 
gaining Belief in the Mind of the un- 
wary Duke, he wrote to him again, de- 
firing he would get the Marriage-Con- 
tract confirm'd by the States of the 
Kingdom, and as to the Queen's De- 
livery out of Priſon, he might leave 
that to him, for he had found the means 
of doing it with a great deal of Eaſe. 
Murray tent this Letter immediately to 


Þ 
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Queen Elizabeib, but in the mean time, 
the Duke, as he had writ to Murray, 
had feally contrived à way for the 
Queen's Eſcape by the means of one 
Dacres an Officer, who belonged to the 
Caſtle where ſhe was confined; and he 
had certainly carried her off, had not 
the Duke himſelf been the Hindfance 
of what he Before fo earneſtly defired. 
The Day before the Project was to have 
e Er he 8 with 
the Queen, and offered great Thin 
der W Freedom of the of Schl, 
but they were refuſed: At the ſame 
time, a Pelton belonging to the Duke 
told him, that Dacres had been ſeen to 
come out of the Ambaffadöt's Hodle, 
and that there were ſeveral Spaniſh Ships 
lurking about ge OT; _ which 
Mary was confined ; All this ge- 
ther, as Loverb are Lia Niles —.— 
the Duke believe that Dacres was in the 
Intereſt of the Ambaſſador, and that if 
the Queen herſelf” was not privy to it, 
yet the would not Ge for hirn, if Dacres 
lived her by the S Intereſt, Don 


n of Auſtria Having been leng in 
ove with her. eee thinking it 
the utmoſt Madneſs to run ſo much 
Hazard for 4 Wochen, who, (e“ he 
paiſtoriately low'd; he cod not hope to 
enjoy, he put a ſtop to any further Pro- 
cee Ngs, giving Queen Ezabeth 4 
fecret Intimation. by a Letter in an un- 
known Hand, that there' was Deſign 
Hid for her Eſcape; which made her 
fend Orders to have her Guards doubled, 
andthe Officers'about her chang?d: and 
thus by too much Love was this unfor- 
tunate Queen rendred as wretched, as 
ſhe had been by the want of it. 
ln a ſhort time after this, Queen li- 


zabeth having Intelligence of every 
thing from Murray, who ſent her 5 
| „ 
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the Duke's Letters, finding he perſiſted Dilemma, and by this knew more than 


in his Deſign of marrying her, was re- ever he had believ'd of himſelf before, 
folv'd to commit him to the Tower : how very much he was govern'd by his 
which he getting notice of, prevented Paſſion, — He now imagined there 


by retiring, without king leave of was no way to fave his Miſtreſs, but by 
a 


any body, into the Northern Parts of the 


Kingdom, where he was Lord Lieute- 


nant . le let her know by Letter, 
that he was extremely ſorry his Ene- 
mies had obliged bim to take this 
Courſe for his Preſervation but ſeeing 
they were fo, powerful about her, he 
knew of no other Expedient, but that 
he hoped. in a little time her Majeſty 
wou'd be fully convinc'd of his Inno- 


cence, and permit him to return wich- 


out any Occaſion. to fear his appearin 

at Court wou'd be fatal to him. The 
Queen anſwer d him, that he was much 
to. blame for withdrawing himſelf; for 


tho? there had been ſome light Com- 


plaints againſt him, yet ſhe gave no 
beed to em, | believing they were ſuch 
as he cou'd eaſily clear himſelf of; and 
that if he-wou'd come back, he ſhould 
find her willing to hear his Reaſons, and 
to. pardon any ſmall Crime, which In- 
advertency had drawn him to commit. 
But theſe, fair, Promiſes, tho? they 
carry*d a Shew of Kindneſs, cou'd not 
deceive him, who was ſo well acquainted 
with the Queen's Temper. He therefore 
gave her Thanks for the Favours ſhe 
was pleas'd to confer on him; but at 
the ſame time, told her his Preſence was 


neceſſary in the Country about ſome Af- 


fairs, Which it lay on him to decide, 
and that after that was over, he would 
not fail to throw himſelf at her Feet, 
and prove himſelf a loyal Subject. But 
the Queen let him know, that if he did 
not come, the Scotch Queen ſhould an- 
ſwer for all that had pals'd between æm. 
Here the e ee 


— 


Behal | 
that Stroke, which muſt-have ended in 
his Ruin; and, contrary to his Hope, 
- he ſaffered no other Puniſhment than a 
few Months Impriſonment., 0 


forfeiting his own Head ; and if ſome- 


times the love of Life got the better, 
then he condemned his own Jealouſy for 
hindering her Eſcape from the Dangers 
which threatned her, when ſhe might 
have done it, and thought he could do 
no leſs than Jie for the X] tation of that 
Fault. — With this Reſolution he 
came and ſurrendered himſelf ; which 
he had no ſooner done, than he was 
ſent to the Tower, and the Queen was 


juſt about to order his Proſecution ; but 


ſome Friends of his, who ſhe was not 
wing to diſoblige, interceeding in his 
„with great difficulty prevented 


This however had been enough to 


have deter'd him from engaging any 
farther with the 
her Charms, or his Paſſion, been of the 
common Rank; but it is certain, that 
Love grows ſtronger by oppoſition: 


geen of Scots, had 


thinking his Impriſonment, and the ha- 
zard he had run, a Demonſtration of 


his 9 he ſcarce could look 


on it as a Misfortune : but he wrote 
to her to truſt no more to Murray, for 


he was credibly inform'd by ſome 


Friends of his at Court, that it was 


thro” his means that the Secret of their 
Correſpondence had been made known. 
The Queen of Scotland at length be- 


ing compelPd,. by the rigorous Freat- 


ment ſhe met with,, to try all manner of. 
Ways for her Delivery, acquainted the- 
hunfelf in a great Duke, that there was a ſecret Mliance- 


"between: 
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between all the Princes of Zurope, to 
relieve her from the miſerable State ſhe 
| Janguiſhed under, and to eſtabliſh the 
Popiſh Religion not only in Scotland, 
but in England alſo; and that if he 
would embrace that Faith, he might be 
admitted inte the League. He, not 
being able to refuſe her any thing, 
and glad to enter into any Meaſures 
which he fancy'd might be conducive 
to the Accompliſhment of his Deſires, 
promis'd even more than was required 
of him; and was immediately let into 
the whole Conſpiracy which was then 
on foot: of which this is an Account. 
Pope Pius the Fifth, who has ſince 
been canonized, having nothing ſo 
much at Heart, as to do ſome Kanal 
Service to the Church, during his Pon- 
tificate, order'd his Nuncio's to uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours to extirpate Pro- 
teſtantiſm, which began now to ſpread 

itſelf in a very extraordinary manner. 
And tho' his Cares were principally 
employ'd for thoſe States who own*d 


Obedience to the Holy See, yet was he 


very much concern'd to hear the Papiſts 
were ſo hardly dealt with in England; 
he often wrote to the French King to 
interpoſe for them: but Fance at that 
time was ſo far from being able to 
meddle in it, that they had greater In- 
tereſts to look after With Queen Eliza- 
Leib, which they could not bring about 
to their Minds. Thus the Holy Fa- 
ther perceiving nothing was to 4 EX= 
pected from them, reſolved to try ano- 
ther way : he was excited alſo to it by 
Letters from the Queen of Scots, where- 
in ſhe told him, that her's, and all the 
Catholick Hopes depended only on him. 
The zealous Pope was diligent in com- 
| plying with her Entreaties, and there 
ing a Genoeſe, named Ridolph, who 


- ” 


] mY 


had lived ſeveral Years in London as a 


Banker, now at Rome, whether by 


chance or ſent from the Catholicks, is 
uncertain ; but he acquainted his Holi. 
neſs, that the Number of Papiſts in 
England was much greater than was 
imagin'd, becauſe in the Reign of 
the late Queen Mary, almoſt all the 
Realm were of that Religion; and- if 
the Nobles had ſince forſaken it, it was 
only to follow that Maxim, That it 
was moſt advantageous to be of the 


ſame Faith with the Prince: He added 


alſo, that in their Hearts they were ſtill 
of the Church of Rome, and wanted 
nothing but Opportunity to declare 
themſelves ſo ; concluding,” that if his 
Holineſs would but furniſh them with 
Money, and engage the King of Spain 
to let them have a few Men and Horſes 
out of the Netherlands, there would be 
no doubt of a general Inſurrection. Al- 
though the Pope did not altogether give 
Credit to what this Man faid, not know- 
ing but his Zeal might outweigh his 
Wifdom ; yet being unwilling to negle& 
any thing which * a ſhew of 

moting the Catholick Intereſt, he ſends 
Ridolph into England with 12000 Du- 
cats, to beſtow among the poor Papiſts; 
commanding him to inform himſelf in 


every thing neceſſary for the Deſign, 


and to give him notice: and alſo to ac- 
quaint the Queen of Scots, and all of the 
Romiſh Religion, of his fatherly Aﬀec- 
tion to them, and that he would leave 
nothing undone to procure them eaſe. 
When at his return to England, the 
Queen of Scots was inform?d of his Ne- 
gotiations, knowing the great Number 


of Malecontents, ſhe did not in the leaſt 


doubt but the Affair would ſucceed; 
but thought it neceſſary, above All 
Things, to have ſome Perſon 2 Con 
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ſideration and Figure to be of the 
Party. Therefore while this was doing, 
her Correſpondence with the Duke be- 
ing renew'd, occaſion*d her to write to 
him in: the manner already mentioned, 
But they were ſo cloſely watch'd, and 
every little Particular repreſented to 
Queen Elizabeth, that ſhe was obliged 


to let the Duke know, that ſince Let - 


ters between them too frequently might 
be dangerous, . ſhe wou'd communicate 
her Thoughts to the Biſhop of Reſſe, 


and that ſhe would ſtand to whatſoever 


that Prelate, and the Baron of Liding- 
ton ſhould do in her Name. The Duke 
promis'd, that he would caufe a Riſin 
in the Nothern Parts of England, an 
another in Ireland, by the Intereſt he 
had there; but added withal, that there 
would be wanting Money, and ſome 
regular Troops. They obliged the 
Duke to write all this to the Pope, and 
to promiſe him likewiſe to turn Papiſt, 
as — the Affairs of England would 
The Pope,  overjoy*d to hear that 
things went on ſo well, anſwer'd the 
Dake; that he ſhould ever find him a 
moſt. indulgent Father He pro- 
Fay ag to be at all the Expence of 
the War, and to advance 200, ooo 
Ducats before hand; and wrote to the 
King of Spain, te order the Duke 
D Alva, Governour of the Netberlands, 
to treat with thoſe who ſhould be ſent 
to him from the Exgliſb Catkholicks. 


George Senton was the Perſon pitched 


on both by the Queen and the Duke's 
deſire for this Embally : he told D* Alva 
that he came in the Name of the im- 
priſon*d Queen of Scotland, and all the 
Catholicks in Exgland, entreating him 
to engage in their Deſence; and to 

y them with a good Commander 
= l | f 


and ſome Troops. The Duke having 
received his Orders from the Council of 
Spain, granted all that was deſired, 
which was 6000 Foot, and 4000 Horſe, 
which were to land in the Northern 
Parts of the Kingdom, where the Duke 
of Norfolk was Lieutenant : but as for 
the Commander that was to be ready to 
head theſe Troops at their firſt Riſing, 
that was not a matter ſo eaſy to be ac- 
compliſhed, becauſe any Man of Figure 
coming out of the Netherlands, would 
be liable to Suſpicion. Nevertheleſs an 
Occaſion offer*d itſelf; which ſeemed 
fayourable z there had happened a Miſ- 
underſtanding a little before between 
England and Spain, about a certain Pi- 

Queen Elizabeth pretended the 

e of Alva had countenanced: by 
way of Return, ſhe ſtop'd all the Span; 
Ships Ky — Harbours: this *twas 
thought, would come to an open Rup- 
ture. The Duke of Alva 9 
took this Opportunity to ſend into Exg- 
land Captain de Viteli, a Genoeſe, and 
one of the greateſt Captains of his 
Age. Queen Elizabeth and hcr 
Council doubted a long time whether 
they ſhould receive him as an Ambaſſa- 
dor, fear ing the Duke had ſome other 
deſign than making up this matter, in 
ſending a Perſon whoſe Preſence was ſo 


abſolutely nece in a Place which 
was the Seat of War, as then the Low 
Countries were. But things be- 


ing already too much exaſperated, they 
found means to ſend him back without 
diſobliging the Spaniards: they aſk'd 
if he had- Power to treat abqut the Mo- 
ney which had been taken from the En- 
gliſb Merchants; but as that was not in 
reality the Buſineſs which had brought 


him there, he anſwered he had not. 


——On which they deſired him to 


Rn return 
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return, for the Queen was reſolv'd to 


come into no Meaſures, till ſhe was- 


ſatisfied in that Point: ſo he was 
' obliged to croſs the Seas again without 
doing any thing, the Plot nor being ripe 
for Execution while he ſtaid in Lon- 
don. 20h e 


The Pope laying hold on all Oppor- 
tunities to accompliſh a Deſign which 
he thought would ſo much forward 
the Ramiſh Religion, excommunicated 
Queen. Elizabeth, as having forfeited 
her Title to the Crown of England, and 
abſolv'd all her Subjects from their Al- 
legiance to her; and ſome of his Agents 
were ſo boldly zealous in the Affair, 
that they ſtuck the Copy of the Bull on 
St. Paul's Church; and obſerving the 
People in a Conſternation who it was 
that had been ſo daring, they volun- 
tarily ſurrendered themſelves, and with 
an aſtoniſhing Courage ſuſtained the 
Puniſhments inflicted on them. 80 
prodigious are the Effects of Entbu- 

l 


n a 
The Pope thought that let the Queen 
ſhow ever ſo much Contempt of his 
Authority, it would not hinder what he 
did from making an Impreſſion” on the 
Papiſis in England, and rouze up in 
their Minds that Horror and Averſion 
which People naturally conceive againſt 
thoſe who aboliſh an old Religion : and 
indeed, it anſwered his Expectations; 
for the Nothern Parts of the Kingdom 
and the greateſt Part of Ireland, where 
almoſt all the Natives were of the Ro- 
miſb Perſuaſion, took up Arms, carry- 
ing Flags, whereon was painted a Cru- 
cifix and a Chalice, deſigning by thoſe 
- Emblems to convince the World what 


they did was wholly on the Score of 
Religion: but this being only a" po- 


4 a 


p | * 


pular Commotion, and before things 
were ripe, that is, before the Troops 
were arrived from Flanders, this riſing 
was fruitleſs. - Queen Elizabeth ſent 
Forces immediately againſt them, and 


they were quite over-thrown and ſcatter- 


ed in two or three Battles. The Queen 
was not certain that the Duke of Nor- 


folk was concerned in this Rebellion, 


nevertheleſs being very well aſſured that 
ſome of the Nobility muſt be engaged 
in it, and *rwas probably the Queen of 
Scots and the Spaniards alſo : to 
ſtrengthen herſelf therefore againſt ſo 
many Enemies, ' ſhe thought it neceſſary 
to get France into her Intereſt, and by 
that means to take them off from al- 
lowing any Aſſiſtance to the impriſoned 
Queen, for whom at preſent they ap- 
peared very zealous; which ſhe com- 
paſs'd in this Manner 

Catberine de Medicis having had all 
her Childrens Nativities calculated, was 


told that they ſhould all wear Crowns. 


That ſhe might help to fulki 
this ee ſhe thought ſeveral 
times of propoſing her ſecond Son 
the Duke of Anjou to Queen Elizabeth, 


and if ſhe did it not ſooner, it was be- 


cauſe ſne knew by others how difficult 
it was to perſuade that Princeſs to think 
of Marriage. But Queen Elizabeib, 
who had Intelligenee of what paſs'd in 
all the Courts of Zurope, laid hold on 
this blind fide, and made the Propoſal 
to her : Henry, who was after King of 
France, was at that time Chief of the 
Hugonots, and had rais'd many Diſturb- 
ances in the Kingdom; and both the 
King his Brother, and Catherine dt 
Medicis, were over- joyed at this Offer, 
which would ſtrengthen them againſt 
any thing he might. undertake. 
Commifſſioners on both fide were ap- 
5 pointed 
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pointed to agree on the Articles; 


and while this Treaty was on foot, 
Queen Elizabeth all 


which took from 
Fear what France might do in favour of 
the Scottiſh Queen, was not idle in 
looking into the Affairs of Scotland. 
The Earl of Murray, who was very 
powerful in that Kingdom on account 


of his Regency, dreaded nothing ſo 


much, as the Queen being ſet at Liber- 
„which muſt infallibly have deprived 
hn of his Authority: For which Rea- 


ſon he was continually preſſing Queen 


Elizabeth to make her away ; always 
accuſing her of. being engaged in ſome 
Plot or other. 

And now was the Policy of this Prin- 
ceſs in a greater Streight than ever ſhe 
had found it before: She knew not 
what Pretence to make for the detaining 
any longer the Queen of Scots in Priſon, 
nor how to take away her Life, without 
incurring the Odium of Cruelty and In- 
juſtice, nor how to ſet her at Liberty, 
without putting a Sword into her Hand 
to revenge herſelf for the paſt Hard- 
ſhips ſhe had ſuſtained. Things were 
now paſt all Hopes of Reconciliation, 
and tis a Maxim among Stateſmen, 
never to hurt, without they totally de- 
ſtroy A long Time ſhe remained 
in this Dilemma, but at laſt hit on a 
Medium, which ſe thought would rid 
her of an Ememy, whom her Wrongs 
had made ſo, and at the ſame Time 
ſave herſelf the Guilt of having contri- 
buted to her Ruin. She agreed with 
Murray to deliver her into his Hands, 
to do with her as he pleas d. Thus un- 
der the Pretence of ſending her home 
honourably to her Kingdom, ſhe was 
working her utter Deſtruction, by giv- 
ing her into the Power of a Perſon, 
who ſhe knew would ſoon, by ſome 


* 


Means or other, rid both her and him- 
ſelf of her ſo much dreaded Life. 
Accordingly the Traitor Earl ſet out to 
meet her with as great a Number of 
Forces as he could get together; which 
made it evident to all diſcerning Per- 
ſons, that this unhappy Queen was only 
about to change her Priſon, not Condi- 
tion : But Heaven ordain'd this to be 
the laſt Proof of his Perfidiouſneſs, and 
that in the Moment when he expected 
the Accomplifhment of his wicked De- 


ſigns, he ſhould be ſnatch'd from all 


his Hopes, and call'd to anſwer for his 
paſt Offences— When he came to 
Limmach, triumphing in proſperous Vil- 
lany, and faying within himſelf, no- 
thing could now hinder him from a con: 
tinued Poſſeſſion of his ill · gotten Power, © 
one of the Hamilions whom he had per- 
ſecuted as a Fayourer of the Queen, 
deſperate with his Wrongs, and burn- 
ing with Deſire to free his Country from 
ſo deteſtable a Monſter, approaching 
him at a convenient Diſtance, lodg'd a 
Brace of e his Breaſt, as he was 
riding encompaſs'd by a t Number 
of Lords; then Pt ts, e to his 
Horſe, /| got to the. Sea-ſide,' where a 
Bark lay ready to attend him, and fo 
over to France, notwithſtanding he was 
purſued by the Friends of the dead 
Traitor, with all the Speed imaginable. 
Having been | ſome | Time in Paris, 
where his late Action had made him 
much known and talk'd, he was offered 
a great Reward to aſſaſſinate Admiral 
Coligny, but he diſdainfully refuſed it, 
ſaying, he knew how to revenge Inju- 
ries done to himſelf and Country, but 
had nothing to do with thoſeſ of others, 
by theſe Words proving that Honour 
alone had excited him to take the Life 
of Murray. © j * 
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As for" that Villain, he no ſooner 

ſooner found his Wound incurable, 
than he ſhew'd by his outrageous Diſ- 
_ courſes and Blaſphemies, that he never 
had any Senſe of Religion, though he had 
made it his Pretence for all he had been 
guilty of againſt his Queen———He 
curs'd his hard Fate a thouſand times 
and, without admitting either the Pray- 
ers of a Prieſt, or Proteſtant Miniſter, 
died as he lived. | 

This Accident very much ſurpriz'd 
and ſhock'd the Engliſb Queen, who 
ſaw all her long concerted Meaſures 
broken by his Death, and that ſhe muſt 
take other Methods, and ſpeedily, to ward 
offtheDangers which threatned her onall 
Sides, on the Queen of Scots Imprion- 
ment. In the firſt Place, by her Intereſt 
in Scotland, ſhe procured the Earl 
of Lenox, the young Prince's Grandfa- 
ther, to be choſen Regent in the room 
of Murray, that by this Means the Diſ- 
orders in the Kingdom might be kept 
up: Becauſe the Earl having been 


made to believe the Queen was acceſſory 


to the Murder of his Son, it would put 
a Stop to all Agreement between him 
and the Queen's Party, who were, ſince 
the Death of Murray, endeavouriug to 
raiſe another Army. N N 
As ſoon as Queen Elizabeth had ſet- 
tled this Affair, ſne began to treat ſe- 
riouſly with the Duke of Aujan; and 
tis thought the Marriage between them 
would have. been accompliſhed, had 
ſhe not refuſed the Duke ſhould have 
Maſs publickly ſaid; and Catherine de 
 Medicis would agree on no other 
Tan % 
While theſe things were thus tranſ- 
acting, the Pope, the Duke of Norfolk, 
and the Biſhop of Rofſe, loſt no time; 
tho? the ill Succeſs of the laſt Rebellion 


in England, had in ſome meaſure diſ. 
heartned them; yet was it not enough 
entirely to extinguiſh the* Pope*s Zeal, 
the Spaniard's Ambition, the Duke of 
Norfolks Love, or the Biſhop of Rofſe's 
Loyalty. After they had laid quiet 
ſome time, and recovered from the 
Conſternation they were in, on the de- 
feat of their Deſigns; the Queen of 
Scots, being the moſt intereſted in the 
matter, began to think of -other means 
of eſcaping from her Priſon: Elizabeth, 
who had always flatter'd her with the 


hope of ſetting her at liberty, -that ſhe 


might thereby hinder her from joining 
in any Conſpiracy againſt her, propos'd 


to her at laſt, to ſend her back into her 


Kingdom, on condition ſhe ſhould utter. 
ly aboliſh the Romiſb Religion in Scor- 
land, renounce all Right and Title to 
the Crown of England, and ſend the 
young Prince to be educated under her 
ny He * diſtreſſed Princeſs 
not think of agreeing to theſe 
Terms; yet ſhe would — 2 utterly 
2 reject them, for the following Rea- 
ons. | 
She acquainted the King of Spain, 
who ſhe found was not ſo —— —. 
Intereſts as uſual, that, ſeeing all the 
Cbriſtian Princes had abandon'd her, and 
ſhe had no Way to avoid the Miſeries 
which threaten*d her, ſhe was now com- 
pell'd to agree to Articles which would 
be the utter Ruin of the Popiſo Religion, 
of which he was the moſt zealous De- 
fender. This Step had the deſired Ef. 
fect; for Philip the Second, who bore 
Queen Elizabeth no good Will, becauſe 
ſhe had given Shelter to the Netherland- 
ers who were retired into England, pro- 
mis'd her all manner of Aſſiſtance; and 


to that End wrote to the Duke D.Alua, 
to renew the Treaty with her Deputies, 
| | She 
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She, on, this, ſent Ridolph the Genoeſe, mong them directed for him, he was 


whom we made mention of before; 
and they agreed on the following Condi- 
tions. That the young Prince of Scol- 
land ſhould be ſent, into Spain, and 
educated in that Court; that the Duke 
D' Alva ſhould land ſix thouſand Foot 
and three thouſand Horſe under the 
Command of a good Officer in Exg- 
land, and that as ſoon as the Que 
ſhould be at liberty, (which was the Firſt 
Thing to be procured) the Duke of 
Norfolk ſhou'd. marry her. This At- 
fair was carry'd on. juſt as the reſt had 
been, that is, to the very point of being 
executed, and then broke off. Heaven 
had yet in ſtore more Miſeries for that 
afflicted Princeſs; and in ſtriving to 
fly from them, ſhe but made them 
more heavy. | 
Ridolph, who had the Management 
of this Affair with the Pope and the 
Duke D' Alva, being at Brufſels with 
the latter, ſent, an acccount of his Ne- 
gotiation to the Biſhop of Roſſe by one 
Bailif a, Flemming; and tho* that Pre- 
late had given him a ſtrict Charge to 
put the Packet into the Hands of the 
Governour of Calais, that he might 
ſend them, as his own, to the French 
Ambaſſador ; nevertheleſs, whether 
thinking it not neceſſary, or for any o- 
ther Reaſon, he obey'd not this In- 
junction: When Bailif therefore landed 
at Dover, being known to have been 
formerly in the Service of the Queen of 
Scots, he was immediately ſeiz d and 
ſearch' d. The Packet of Letters be- 
ing found upon him, they carry'd it to 
the Lord Cobbam, Warden of the Cingue 
Ports but the Biſhop of Roſſe having 
notice of it, and the Lord Cobham be- 
ing an intimate Friend of the Duke of 
Nerfolk's, and finding ſome Letters a- 
99 | n 


eaſily prevailed on to let the Biſhop ſee 
them; who taking out the Letters, 
which contain'd any thing of the Con- 
ſpiracy, made up another Packet, in 
bulk like the former, which was, as 
uſual, carry*d to the Council: but ſome 
inquiſitive and malicious Perſon, having 
given ſome Hints, that the Biſhop of 
Roſſe had been at the Lord Cabbam's, 


Bailif was put to the Rack, on which 


he confeſſed, that ſome of the Letters 
had been made away with.— After 
that, they ſent to ſearch the Biſhop's 
19 ; 0 he having notice 7 i, rv 
his Seer out of the way, leſt they 
ſhould 25 him, as they had done 
Bailif, and deſtroy all the Cyphers, and 
all the Papers, which cou'd any way 
hurt him. And the Earl of Suſſex, who 
was the Perſon commiſſion'd to ſearch, 
could find nothing he wanted: but this 
hinder'd him not from queſtioning the 
Biſhop, in form, as a Criminal ; but 
that Prelate pleaded his Privilege as an 
Ambaſſador, and that he was accountable 
to none but his Prince, with ſo much 
Courage, that the other cou'd get no- 
thing out of him: They ſet a Guard 
over him, however, and afterwards ſent 
him into a diſtant Iſland. | 
All theſe things made Queen Eliza- 
beth extremely uneaſy, ſhe was obliged 
to break off entirely with the Duke of 
Anjou ; her Proteſtant Subjects on the 
one Side declaring, that they would not 
ſuffer a Popiſb King to reign over them; 
and Philip of Spain on the other, that 
if ſhe proceeded any further in that 
Marriage, he muſt take other Meaſures 
than he defign'd to have done. Theſe 
kind of Menaces, to a Woman of her 
Spirit, were ill to be endured ; yet ſne 
ſeem'd not to reſent it, knowing if ſhe 
5 H | did, 


Lord Herris in Scotland 


did, the Quarrel of the Scot Queen 
wou'd be immediately the Pretence for 
a Rupture, Theſe Fears increaſing her 
Hatred to that diſtreſs'd Princeſs, ſhe 
deprived her, even of that little Liberty 
ſhe had hitherto enjoyed, debarring her 
the Privilege of the Gardens, and re- 
ducing the Number of her Attendants 
to ten, and allowing her but one Prieft 
out of four, which had been before per- 
mitted to officiate, _ 7} 
To increafe the Animoſity between 
theſe two Queens, Mary's Faction in 
Scotland, having nothing to ſubſiſt on, 
but what they receiv'd privately from 
her; the ſtrict Confinement ſhe was in, 
and the Danger any Perſon incurr'd, 
who attempted to ſerve her in whatſo- 
ever reſpect, obliged her to take extra- 
ordinary means to ſend the Money to 
theſe unfortunate Wretches. She 
cou'd think of no Perſon more proper 
to be entruſted with the Charge than the 
French Ambaſſador, who might fend it 
into Scotland by ſome Artifice or other 


with leſs Suſpicion than any other cou'd 


do; but that Miniſter being afraid of 
loſing his Credit with Queen Elizabeth, 
i it ſhould by any Accident be diſ- 
cover*d he had been meddling” in this 
Affair, prevail'd on the Duke of Nor- 


. Folk to take the Truft on him, telling 


him that it was in his Power to perform 
«x with infinitely leſs difficulty, becauſe 
he was Governour of that Part of Eng- 
land, which borders on Scatland. 
He was too much a Lover of that Queen 
to refuſe any thing, which he thought 
might be conducive to her Peace of 
Mind, and therefore readily undertook 
itz and ſent the Money to an Inhabitant 
of Shrewſbury, who was a Dependant 
on him, ordering him to remit it to the 


— — 


But the 
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Cuſtom- houſe Officers,” who were on 


the Frontiers of both Kingdoms, de- 
manding what it was they carry'd ſeal'd 


up, and being anſwer'd that it was 


Silver, one of them by the Weight 
ſuſpecting it was Gold, and by the Bulk 
a conſiderable Sum, exerted the Privi- 
lege of his Office, and ſeized it, and 
ſent it to the Council, who preſently 
gueſs'd where the Money came from, 
and how it was to be apply'd; and in 
tracing the matter, finding the Duke 
of Norfolk had knowledge of it, he 
was immediately ſent to the Tower, on 
ſuſpicion of High Treaſon; alledging 
that he had been gullty from the time he 
began to hold Correſpandence with the 
Lord Herris, who had been declared 
an Enemy to the Crown of England, 
becauſe in the laſt Rebellion he had 


drawn near with a Party of arm'd Men, 


as it was faid, with an Intent to aſſiſt 
them. But ſo ſmall a Crime was not 
ſufficient to take off the Duke, and con- 
ſeque ntly not to break off the means on 
foot, for the Delivery. of the Queen of 
Scots, had not himſelf, thro? Inadver- 
tency, haſten'd his own Deſtruction, 
The Queen of England ſoon after he 
was impriſoned ſending him word, that 
if he wou'd diſcover the whole Cor- 
reſpondence between him and the Scorif 

een, the would. not only pardon, but 
allo conſent, if he were not proved too 
criminal for Mercy to forgive, that he 
ſhould marry, her; he fell preſently into 
the Snare, and confefs'd, that they had 
written to each other daily, even at the 


time, when the Queen had expreſs 


herfelf moſt difobliged with any, who 
ſhou'd carry on. a Friendfhip with her 
but withal, affured her Ma- 


jeſty, that it had been only on the 


ſcore of Love, and that he had 
| neve 
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never heard not had that Princeſs 
made any Propofals to him, which 
tended to the Diſhonour or Prejudice of 
England; adding, that ſhe might be 
convinced of the Truth of what he 
ſaid, by the very Lettets themſelves, 
which he told her were hid in a certain 
Place in his Houſe, where, without his 
Directions or his Secretary's, it was im- 
poſſible for them to be found. The 
Queen immediately ſent Perſons to ſearch 
in the Place the Duke had nominated, 


and they indeed found, as he ſaid, a 


great Number of Love- Letters, and 
with them ſome other Papers, which he 
little thought were there As the 
Pope was the principal Engine in this 
Affair, there had paſyd ſeveral Letters 
between him, and the Queen of Scots, 
both the one and the other were wrote 
m Cyphers of à different fort—— but 
were copy'd by the Duke of Nerfoll's 
Secretary, who had a Key to both the 
Cyphers: "Thoſe which were for the 
Pope, were given te the Spaniſh Am- 
baſſador to be ſent to him; and thoſe 
for Mary, he copy'd in other Cyphers, 


which were her own, and ſhe read as well 


is eommon Characters. The Duke had 
given a ſtrict Charge to his Secretary, 
always to burn the Originals as ſoon as 


he had tranſcribed them; but he had 


not done it, but left them in that fecret 
Place where they were found by thoſe 
Queen Elizabeth commiſſion'd to ſearch; 
and among them there was a Letter, 
which the Scotiſb Queen had written to 
the Duke, wherein ſhe acquaints him, 
that ſince there was no hope of help 
from Queen Elizabeth, ſhe was reſolv'd 
to ſeek it elſewhere, and that ſhe ſhould 
ſoon have an Opportunity to try the Sin- 
cerity of that Paſſion he had made ſuch 
great Profeſſions of, Theſe Diſ- 


7 


1 


coveries made it plainly appear, that 
the Duke had been privy to the Plot, 
which had been carrying on, and was 
ſufficient to take off his Head. | 
He was try'd by Commiſſioners appoint- 
ed for that purpoſe, and being found 
guilty, was condemn'd to ſuffer the 


Death inflicted on thoſe who were con- 


* 


victed of High Treaſon; that is, to be 
half. ſtrangled, and then quarter'd, and 
his Heart taken out by the Hands 
of the common Hangman. But 
the Queen was pleas'd to mitigate the 
Severity of that Sentence, and order'd 
him to be beheaded———-ſhe allow'd 


him alfo three Months Preparation for 


his Death; but when the fatal Day at 
laſt arriv*'d, he appear'd ſo fearful, that 
it was not to be wondet'd at, that an 
Enterprize of ſuch a nature, relying 
only upon him, had miſcarry'd.— He 
often call'd Queen Elizabeth his moſt 
gracious Miſtreſs, thinking thereby to 
obtain his Pardon, and he, who had 
threatned to overthrow the Proteſtant 
Religion in England, and to introduce 
Popery, died like a Miniſter of the 
former. He proteſted with his laſt 
Breath, that all he hed done, he had 
been wholly compell'd to by the Vio- 
lence of a Paſſion which he was not able 
to reſiſt. . 8 

The Pope could not hear of the Miſ- 
carrige of this Peſign, even juſt ready 
to be put in execution, and which he 


had ſo long thought on with the great- 


eſt concern, without a ſenſible Afflic- 
tion: He would not for ſeveral days ad- 
mit of Comfort The King of Spain 
was alſo extremely troubled, and de- 
clared before the Cardinal of Alexandria, 
that never was a Conſpiracy better laid, 


nor kept longer ſecret among ſuch a 


in 
it,, 


number of People wha had a Hand 
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, nor might more eaſily have been 
executed; maintaining, that it would 
have been eaſy to have landed, in 
twenty four hours time, a ſufficient 
number of Forces from Flanders, to 
have carried the City of London by 
Aſſault, and afterwards have ſeized on 
the whole Kingdom, by the help of the 
Roman Catholicks, who would doubt- 
lets all have taken Arms, when they 
ſaw themſelves ſo powerfully aſſiſted. _ 
Aſter the Execution of the Duke of 
Norfolk, Queen Elizabeth would have 


proceeded againſt her Royal Priſoner 


as a Criminal; but that Princeſs main- 
tain'd, with a Courage natural to thoſe 
barn to wear a Crown, that ſhe had 
done nothing but what ſhe ought ; that 
being born a Queen, ſhe could not with- 
out Injuſtice be detain'd in Cuſtody; 
and that thersfore ſhe might lawfully 
ſeek all means to obtain her Liberty. 
Fer Spirit however would have been but 
little ſerviceable to her on this occa- 
fion, againſt a Queen who had herſelf 
the greareſt ſhare of it of any Woman 
_ I'ving, if ſhe had thought it ſafe at that 
Juncture to have exerted it; but think- 
ing the Affairs of France and the Ne- 
therlands were not yet in Confuſion 
enough to prevent them from taking any 
notice of, or reſenting what ſhe did, ſhe 
deferred the Proſecution of her deſign- 
ed Revenge, till a more favourable Op- 
portunity ſhould offer, contenting her- 
ſelf with ſtreightening the Queen of 
Scots Impriſonment. | 

This Enterprize had not been the 
only one formed for the Delivery of the 
unhappy Subject of this Hiſtory. 
A Captain of the Guard appointed to 
obſerve her, felt the ſame Paſſion for 
her, as had been the Ruin of the Duke 


of Norfolk, —— He propoſed to the 


Biſhop of Roſe an eaſy Method for her 


Eſcape, as ſhe was walking in the Gar. 


dens, 'which at that time ſhe was allow- 
ed-to do once a Week; and had ſhe not 
been afraid of diſobliging the Pope, the 
King of Spain, and thoſe other Princes 
who were then endeavouring her Liber. 
ty, by leaving what had then the ap- 
pearance of certainty for the contrary, 
ſhe had not paſs'd ſo many Years in a 
Priſon, and at laſt ended her Life by 
the hands of a common Executioner, 
This Stratagem, therefore, and 
many others offered to her, ſhe rejected; 
which after the Diſcovery of the grand 
Deſign and Death of the Duke of Nor- 


folk, ſhe ſufficiently repented, 


Amidſt all the Hardſhips ſhe endured, 
ſhe had not only her-own Condition to 
regret: The Affairs of Scotland, the 
Streights to which all thoſe who main- 
tain'd their Fidelity to her were re- 
duced, and the Love ſhe bore her Son, 
ſtuck cloſe to her Heart She heard 
with inexpreſſible Concern of the loſs of 


the Caſtle of Dunbritton, which ſeem'd 


to be impregnable any way but by Sur- 
prize: when any of her Party found 
themſelves too weak to cope with the 
other, it was to that place they had 
been uſed to retreat, and ſally out ſome- 
times and get the better of their Ene- 
mies; which hindring Qeeen Elixabeib 
from being abſolute in Scotland, ſhe 
cou'd not proceed againſt her Priſoner 
as ſhe thought fit : but this Impediment 


to the Deſigns of that ſucceſsful Princeſs 
was in this manner remov'd.- 


The 
Faction headed by the Earl of Morton, 
ſo narrowly watched all Occaſions of 
ſurprizing this Caſtle, that at laſt a fit 
one offered itſelf: One Morning being 
very foggy, they planted their Scaling- 


Ladders againſt the Rock, on that ſide 
| which 
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which was reckon'd | moſt inacceſſible, 
and therefore leaft guarded; having by 
this means paſs*d-the Foot of the Rock, 
they.climb'd! up with great difficulty on 
all four,->rilljrhey-.reached the Caſtle. 
The? there were but a few of them, 


and nothing more eaſy than to have beat 


them down, yet the ſurprize of the Gar- 
riſon was ſo great, that they immediate- 
ly took to their heels, and left the Paſ- 
ſage 5 nay, in ſuch Confuſion were they 


involv'd, that in their flight they flung 


one another down into the Sea. Having 
nothing now but to get down and open 
the Gates, the reſt of the Army like 
a Torrent pour'd in, and. put to the 
Sword or took Priſoners all they found 
there. Among them was the 
Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, who with - 
out regard to his Function, they hang'd 
on a Tree; ſeveral Engliſh Fugitives, 
who had retired thither, were alſo ſerv*d 
in the ſame manner. The Earl 
of Lenox, ho was Regent, they behead- 
ed, and the Earl of Marr ſucceeded 
him; but dying ſoon after, Morton had 
the Poſt, He uſed the young 
King with almoſt the fame Inhumanity, 
as he had done his Mother; inſomuc 
as fearing they would alſo take his Life, 
he complained to his Uncles the Gui ſes, 
to let ſlip the Oppor- 
tunity, ſent the Count D Aubigny into 
Scotland, who was a Perſon very well 
valify'd to carry on a great Deſign. 
e Succeſs anſwered the E tion : 
he immediately put himſelf at the head 
of thofe yet 3 Troops which 
had preſervd their Allegiance to the 
, and not only reſcued the young 
Prince from the Malecontents, but like- 
wiſe ſeized on Morton, and delivered 
him into the hands of Juſtice, to be 
try'd for the Murder of Henry the 
100 
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» 
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Second. Terrifyd with his ap- 
proaching Fate, and ſtung witk Re- 
morſe, he confeſs'd that Botbwell and 
himſelf had depriv'd that unhappy King 
of Life, and that it was done by the In- 
ſtigations of Murray, and that the Queen 
was: wholly innocent, of it; adding 
moreover this particular Circumſtance, 
that ſome of the Conſpirators (whom 
they-had perſuaded ſhe was privy to it) 
deſiring to ſee her Order, Bothwell, a- 
mong other Excuſes, told them, that 
tho? ſhe deſired his Death,. by reaſon of 
his ill uſage to her, yet ſhe was of ſo 
gentle a Nature, that ſhe could not con- 
{ent to have a Drop of his Blood ſhed : 
on which it was agreed he ſhould be 
ſtrangled. Og NES, 
This haraſs'd Kingdom enjoy'd but a 
little time the Calm which D' Audigny, 
by his — — Management, had re- 
ſtor'd. —— Queen Elizabeth, who, 
by the Malecontents, was made to be- 
lieve Proteſtantiſm wou'd now be wholly 
extirpated, ſent to the Earl of Goury, 
giving him to underſtand, that if he 
cow'd contrive any way to ſeize on the 
young King, ſhe wou'd aſſiſt him with 
Troops to make himſelf Regent, and 
drive out D'. Aubigny. This Deſign met 
with the deſired Succeſs: The Earl in- 
viting the King to dine with him at onę 
of his Caſtles, which was ſtrongly forti- 
fy*d, he kept him there; and putting 
himſelf at the head of ſome Forces, 
which he had taken care to get ready 
before, obliged D' Aubigny to retire to 
France; wanting Money to raiſe the 
Recruits neceſſary to maintain a War 
with the Earl, wko had many Friends to 
ſupply him nearer hand. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, the young King, a while after, 
found the means of eſcaping out of his 
Hands; and, raiſing a number of 
51 | Forces, 
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Forces, was once more ſet upon the 
Throne. His Mother, who heard but 
an imperfect account of all theſe Tranſ- 


actions, was rather made more uneaſy, 


than inſtructed hy them. She knew not 
what to hope or fear; the Apprehenſions 
ſhe lay under of loſing her Son, whoſe 
State and Condition ſhe never could get 
a true account of, made her often ne- 

le the means of ſaving herſelf-——— 

earing, if ſhe eſcaped, it would be 
laid to his charge, and he thereby might 
ſuffer for it; which indeed was not un- 


likely : for ſince he did not as yet come 


into Queen Elizabeth's Meaſures, ſhe 
thought of nothing more than to keep 
him from the Power of contradicting 
thoſe it appeared her Intereſt to take. - 

In the mean time, Mary was reduced 
to a Condition the . moſt pityable that 
could be. All her Servants were 
corrupted, even to her very Secretary; 
inſomuch that, to make her miſerable, 
they made her guilty, at leaſt appear ſo: 
and it was by theſe ſort of Treacheries 
that ſhe had all along been undone; for 
when any thing was attempted by the 
Princes of Europe for her Delivery, and 
that the Council of Zxglend had no 
way to come off, there was preſently 
ſome Letter or other produced, which 
made it appear dangerous to Queen Eli- 
zabeth to | conſent; and, as if For- 
tune thought that all the E:ardſhips The 
had yet endur'd, were not enough, load- 
ed her yet with more. The Allowance 
ſhe had from France, which was all ſhe 
had to ſubſiſt on ſince her Impriſonment, 
diminiſh'd every Year, whether thro? 
the Troubles of the Times, or whether 
thoſe who then govern'd more by Policy 
than Juſtice, is uncertain. There are 


Letters of hers extant, to Monſieur 
Mauſſiviere, who was then Ambaſſador 
4 | 


from France at the Court of England, 
wherein ſhe acquaints him to what 
wretched Streights ſhe was reduced, and 
intreats him to remit her two thouſand 
Crowns, to defray her Expence. 

But all this was nothing to the Agony 
ſhe endur'd, when ſhe was told that her 
Son, ambitious of Royalty, acted in 


conjunction with her Enemies, to make 


her loſe even the Name of Queen, 


which ſhe hitherto ſo courageouſly de- 


fended againſt all the Propoſals made to 
her for her Delivery, As the young 
King had not the Happineſs of re- 
membring her, it was eaſy for them to 
repreſent her as a Parricide, à Step-mo- 
ther, a Woman who had deſtroy'd his 


Father, and wanted but an Opportunity 


of doing the ſame by him, rather than 
as the tender and affectionate Parent ſhe 


had ever been in her Cares and Wiſhes, 


which, poor Princeſs !'-were-all ſhe had 
to beſtow, — In compliance with 
ſome Adviſers, whoſe Intereſt it was, he 
made Propoſals to her of reſigning her 
Intereſt in the Kingdom to him, and 
contenting herſelf with an Allowance, 
which he told her ſnould be n 
to her Quality. Such Conditions of- 
fer'd by a Son to a Mother, ſuch as ſhe 
really was, had an effect which may 
more eaſily be imagined than deſcribed : 
It flung her into Convulſions, 
which were very. near obliging her to 
reſign that Authority ſhe was ſo much 
annoy'd with, and which to ſupport, 
ſhe had endured fo many Hardſhips. 
hut tho* her Sorrow was infinitely 
more than whenever - ſuch Terms had 
been mention'd by any other Perſon, 
yet ſhe made the very ſame reſiſtance as 
before; adding to her Anſwer, that as 
her Son, without her,--was no more than 
a private Man, he ought rather to have 


ſought 


Wenn. REY 


and hope his Advanta 


DJ 


fong ht her Liberty with the hazard of 
his Life, than to increaſe the Miſeries 
ſhe labour'd under by his Diſobedience, 
in the Violence 
ſhe ſuſtained. This Reply brought all 
things to the point Queen *E#zabetb 
wifh'd ; for the Variance between the 
Mother and Son made each equally jea- 
lous of the other, and hindred all the 
means from taking effect, either for re- 
ſtoring the one to her Freedom, or 
placing an abſolute Power in the Hands 
of the other. The young King living 


now a little at cafe, and beginning to 


taſte the Pleaſures of Sovereignty, was 
more touched with them, than with his 
Aﬀe&ion toward his Mother: and be- 
ing by ſotne older Heads than his own 
miorm d. that to maintain himſelf in 
that Dignity, it was neceſſary he ſhould 
gain che — of © Enpland*s Favour ; 
he endeavour'd it by Ways which were 
moſt aceeptable to her; and ſo far from 


making any attempts to ſet his Mother 


at liberty, he acknowledg'd the Juſtice 
of her Behaviour towards her. Let an) 
diſintereſted Perfori now judge the Af - 
fi tions of that diſtreſsd Queen; her 
Kingdom torn and impoveriſned by in- 
teſtine Jars, her Joyal Subjects either 
murther*d, or their Eftxtes' confiſcated, 
driven from their tiv Home, miſera- 
bly to periſh in à Meign Clime; her- 
ſelf a Priſoner, without hope of En- 
largement; and, what was the moſt 
galling ſtroke of all, her Son, whom 
ſhe ſo tenderly had lov'd, acting in con- 
cert with her inveterate Foes, and 
ſeeming to wiſh a Period to that Life to 
which he ow'd his own. Queen Elizabeib 
had nothing now to do, but to manage 
matters in that manner, that France and 
Spain might be too much employed at 
home, to, have leiſure to regard the In- 
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tereſts of a Queen, whoſe Affairs began 
to appear too deſperate for relief... 


The Succeſs of her Stratagems in this 


Buſineſs fully anſwered her wiſh, as in- 
deed in every thing elſe Fortune ſeem'd 
to aſſiſt her Policy throughout the courſe 
of her whole Reign; and while all 
Europe was confuſed either with foreign 


or domeſtick Differences, England alone 
joyed perfect Tranquility. — She 


ny 
no - dar wiſh*'d an Opportunity of re- 


venging herfelf on Philip the Second, for 


what he had done againſt her, than one 
offer'd itſelf to her: The Netberlanders, 
not knowing which way to ſhun falling 
under the Span; Yoke, which they 
more dreaded than the worſt Slavery in 
the World, intreated hef., to take them 
under her Protection; they told her, 
that the Intereſt of the Proteſtant Re- 


ligion, Which was their only Crime, 


ought to cage her on'their Side, as 
the greateſt Prince in Europe who at 
that time profeſs*d to be of that Church. 
—— Alas! they needed not have 
made uſe of theſe Arguments; ſhe knew 


her Advantage in preventing the Spa- 


niard from being abſolute in a Place ſo 
near her own-Dominions, and rejoiced 


that the means preſented itſelf ſo luckily | 


to her: ſhe ſent. Forces immediately to 
the States aſſiſtance, which, with ſome 
others from France, vented them 
from falling into the Misfortune they 
fear'd, and which muſt inevitably have 
happen'd, if they had not received help 
from abroad. 2 0 | 


As for France, the wiſe Elizabeth 


had always a fure Card to play, when- 
ever there was the leaſt appearance of 
Danger from that Side; which was, ta 
caufe a Rumour to be ſpread abroad, 
that ſhe was about marrying ſome Pro. 


teftant Prince, which infallibly engaged 


Cotberine 
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Catherine-de Medicis to propoſe. to her 


one of her Sons, which ſhe did at this | for him, her 
6 EE, muas yet infinitely inferior to her Ambi- 


time. E 
Henry Duke of Anjou having bee 
"choſen King of Poland, and Mut 
ſucceeded to the Crown of France, on 
the Deceaſe of Charles the Ninth; there 
Vas now only the Duke of Alencon, of 
all her Children, that had not wore. a 
Crown; to fulfil the Prophecy which 
was written on them when ſhe had their 
Nativities calculated: So that, tho? ſhe 
had met with great Difficulties when 
ſhe propos'd the Match with Henry, 
who was at that time King, ſhe never- 
theleſs made the ſame Propoſals again 
for the Duke of Alencon. Whether 


Queen Elizabeth had in reality chang'd 


her mind, and deſign'd now to alter her 
Condition; or whether ſhe ated in that 
manner out of Policy, 1s uncertain; but 


ſhe ſeem'd to proceed in it in a Faſhion, 


that all Europe believ'd the Marriage 
would be ſoon concluded. Ambaſſadors 
of too high a Rank to be trifled with, 
were appointed on both ſides, to treat 
about it, The Duke of Alencon came 
himſelf into England, and was receiv'd 
by the Queen with Marks of more than 
common Kindneſs. - She admitted. him 
into her Dreſſing-room when ſhe was in 
her Diſbabillee, a Favour which the 

ueens of England grant not even to 
their Huſbands z her Ladies of Honour 
taking an Oath, when firſt they enter on 
that Poſt, never to let any one into that 
Room, without. the Queen's particular 
Order for it. It was that which 
; coſt the Earl of Eſex his Life; flatter · 
ing himſelf that the Queen was in love 
with him, he boldly viſited her in that 
manner; which giving her warning 
what his thoughts were, ſhe for the 
future behaved in a Faſhion which let 
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him ſee, that if ſhe had; a more than 
ordinary kindneſs for him, her Love 


tion . | "7 


neg ngeb A Ar ago he 
But co, return to the Duke, gf, lex: 


con: Queen Elizabeth, whaſe Policy 
ſeldom fail'd her, took this Step of ad- 
mitting the Duke into her cloſet, only 
to draw her on advantage from it. It 
was her buſineſs to perſuade him ſhe act - 
ed more upon the ſquare with him, 
than ſhe had done with his Brother on 
the ſame Subject, that ſhe might the 
more eaſily prevail on him to engage 
himſelf in the Affairs of the NVerber land.. 

——Haying gain'd him, ſhe- ac- 
quainted Catherine. de Medicis, who had 
rear Power. during the Reigns. of all 

er three Sons, . that ſhe cou'd not 

the Duke of Alencon, whilſt he was a 
Prince without any Principality or 
Eſtate,” but am Appennage liable to be 
taken away at any time: but that if the 


King his Brother would allow him a ſuf. 


ficient Number of Troops to make him- 
ſelf Maſter of the Low Countries, which 
had been. offer'd to her, ſhe knew of 
nothing which cou'd ' impede the Mar- 
riage. | By this Stroke, Mary was en- 
tirely in her Power ; for hereby France 
was under an obligation not to aſſiſt her 
in. contradictipg i559 Eugland; and 
Spain, engaged i a War with the 
Netherlands, render'd unable. Cathe- 
rine de Medicis coming into this Agree- 
ment, Articles of Marriage were imme- 
diately drawn between Queen Elizabeth 
and the Duke; and the Low Countries, 
which were to be ſubdued by the French, 
was the Marriage-Settlement.— 
Queen Elizabetb had a double View in 
this, ſo likewiſe had the equally Poli- 
tick Dowager of France. In the 


firſt place, ſhe rejoiced in in Opparmualey 
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Ia the mean time, the 


who had lately very much erübfeil'd 
the Kingdom, by the help of the Hago- 


nuuc, to whony he went over, and from 


whom they cduld not get him back, 
till ſuch time as he had made Articles 
of Agreement for them; then, as he 


was to have an Army of Frenchmen, 


ſhe ſhow'd thereby purge the Nation of 


» great Number of Vagabonds, who 


being uſed to lead moſt diſſolute Lives, 
it was neceſſary to fend to the Wars. 
The Enterprize therefore was under 
taken; and met with the: defired Suc-: 
cels,1 as all Hiſtorians agree. 
Queen. of 
Scots: felt: the Effects of alli theſe politic 
Strokes, which were to her as ſo many 
Steps to thel Scaffold. Althoꝰ there 
were choſen for her Jailors the worſt. 
natur d Peaple that cↄuld be pick d out; 
yet the. Sireetneſa and Charms of this 
unfortunate Princeſs ſol changed their 
Diſpoſitions, that Queen Elizabeth be- 
gan to ſuſpect them, becauſe they ſeemꝰ'd 
10 commiſerate her Condition; inſo- 
much that having often changed both 
her Keepers and Place of Cuſtody, ſhe at 
laſt orderꝰd her to be remov d to Fother- 
ingbam, vrhich ought rather to have 
been called a Dungeon than a Caſtle. . 
She was committed to the Cuſtody 
of one Pawlet,, and no Man ever made 
his Court better Queen Elizabeib, be- 
cauſe none had ever treated his Royal 
Priſoner with more Rigour; he depriv- 
ed her of all her Officers in general, 
not even her Almoner was excepted, 
and turned a great many of her Do- 
meſticks away, obliging her to be ſerv'd 
in every thing only as he pleas'd; and 
had a thouſand Stratagems been form'd 
for her Eſcape, it would have been im- 
101 n 


duſtriouſly labour'd, tho' in vain, 
K ; 
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of getting tid of the Duke of Alrscen, 


f 

poſſible for any of them to have taken 
effect, while thus diligently guarded. 

But it will not now be amiſs to ſay 
ſomething] of Bothwell; and what be- 
came of him: After he left Scotland, 
he immediately withdrew himſelf into 
the Orkneys, where he was for ſome time 
a Pirate; but being at laſt overcome, 
he might eaſily. have been taken, if 
Murray and Morton, fearful of his diſ- 


covering the whole Steret of their Trea- 


ſon, had not let him dſcape in:o Den- 
mart, where leading a miſerable Life 
for ſome time, he was at laſt known by , 
ſonie Scotrifp: Merchants, who accuſed 
him to the King: That Monarch or- 
dered him to be ſeiz'd ; but. not know 
ing what to do with him, or whether 
he was really Bothwell or not, he lan- 
guiſh'd in Priſon for many Months, and 
at laſt died, not without Suſpicion of 
Poifon, Before his Death, he con- 
feſsd not only who he was, but alſo all 
that had paſs'd concerning the Murder 
of Henry, proteſting that the Queen was 
neither directly nor indirectly concern- 
ed in it. This Confeſſion being made 
before ſeveral Perſons of Diſtinction, 
it was ſet down, and the King of Den- 
mark had the Generoſity to ſend it to 
all the Courts of Europe. Such a 
Teſtimony, one would think, ſhould 
have been ſufficient to have ſilenced all 
the Aſperſions caſt on her by Bucbanan, 
and the reſt of her Enemies; but no- 
thing is of force to convince thoſe, who 
are reſolv'd not to believe. | 
The Queen of Scots ſoon diſcovered 

the Treaty made between France and 
England, and ſaw the Ruin of her laſt 


remaining Hope; the Ambaſſadors from 


France and Spain, who had both in- 
for 
her 


* 


her Relief, were now diſmiſe'd ; Queen) tis 
Elizabeth cauſed ' Monſieur Mauſſiviere 


to be recalled by his Maſter; but the 


other ſhe order'd to depart herſelf, as 
being concern'd in Deſigns which Queen 
Mary had been forming againſt England. 
Her Allowance from France was alſo 
now ſo careleſsly paid, and ſuch Re- 
trenchments in it made, that ſhe had 


ſcarce where withal to ſubſiſt. She 


writ many mournful Letters to Loviſa, 


Wife of King Henry; but the Malice 


of her Enemies rendered them unſuc- 


_ ceſsful, 1 CER ht 
The Duke of Alencon was all this 
while in the Low Countries, and had 


been declared Duke of Brabant; this 


Beginning of Sovereignty gave him 


Courage to remind Queen Elizabeth of 


her Promiſe, which he continually did 


by every Courier, and receiv'd Anſwers 
from her, the moſt obliging that .cou'd' 
be. He doubted not but to fee: him 
ſelf King of England at his Return, 
and rejoiced to hear, that Queen Mary's. 


Party grew. every Day weaker than o- 


ther in Scotland, flattering himſelf alſo 


with an Opinion of wearing that Crown 
in Conjunction with the other. But 
how terrible a Diſappointment did his 
high. rais'd Expectations meet with, when 
Queen Elizabeth, having no more to 


fear from France, began to grow ſo 


cold in the matter, that without being 


a very great Politician, he eaſily per- 
ceiv'd he had been but deluded with a 


fictitious Hope; which, together with 
ſome ill Succeſs he afterward met with 
in the - Netherlands, ſtuck ſo much to 
his Heart, that it threw him into a 


Diſeaſe, of which in a few days he died, 
and ſaved Elizabeth the trouble of ma- 
ing either Denials or Evaſions of what 


5 ; 
Es 


the Agent of 
conſulted toge 


employ'd by Queen Elizabeth in the 
Affairs of Scotland, while Afary. was on 


the Throne, knew very well how unjuſt- 


ly ſhe had been dealt with, and could 


not remember without the moſt ſenk- 


ble Remorſe, that he had been one of 
the Inſtruments made uſe of to deſtroy 
her; — he having been the moſt zea- 
lous of any in perſuading her to ſeek 
an Ahlum in England. To compen- 
ſate for which Crime, he thought of no- 
thing but delivering her from the Mi- 
ſeries to which he had contributed to 
reduce her. He made Voyage to 
France, where meeting with Morgan, 
t unhappy Queen, they 
er to unite the Pope and 
the King of Spain in a League to de- 
throne Queen Elizabeth, and re- eſta - 
bliſh the Queen of Scots. To encou- 


rage as much as poſſible her now droop- 


ing Party, he cauſed Rumours of this 
Affair to be ſpread abroad, and not 
thinking it ſafe to write directly to her, 
he ſent her ſome Emblems, which he 


thought might comfort her in her Cap- 


tivity, by giving her hope it would ſoon 
be at an End. Among others, there 
was an Argus laid aſleep. by a Mercury 
playing on a Bagpipe, and at the Bot- 
tom was this Verſe or Motto: 
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With this melodious Noiſe he cloſes all 
| | his | Eyes a 


55 A Mer- 


: ding all the Precautions 
of this Politick Princeſs, there was till 
ſomething: going forward for the De- 
livery of the Scotiſh Queen: But alas 
So many Steps as were made in her Fa- 
vour, ſerv'd only to bring on her De- 
ſtruction. Throgmorton, who had been 
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A Mercury cutting off an 


5 Sens 
I Head watching à Treafure, wich this 
18 Inferiptioh ::: he =, 
* + 1 What cannot Wit effet! / 

5 A Stalk ſtuck in the Trunk of a Tree, 

. and chain'd with ſeveral Chains all 
en round, with this Verſe: 
= I can make my way out thro' many Felters. 
5 A Palm bent, and ſhooting forth a 
g. | freſh Stalk, with theſe Words: 
bo A great Courage riſes againſt Difficulties. 
0 They likewiſe found qut an Auagram, in 
- Maria Steuarda, Veritas Armata. 
* Theſe Things coming to Queen Eli- 
-to © abesb's ane very much per- 
Orr plex d her, and the more becauſe ſhe, 
hey had it not in her Power to diſcover the 
and I Authors ——She did not in the leaſt 
de- doubt, but that all the Roman Calbo- 
ſta. iets in the Kingdom were her Enemies; 
. but the great Number of them 'ren- 
op- dred it impoſſible for her to puniſh 
this them any otherwiſe than by Taxations. 
not In this Dilemma her inventive 
her, Wit furniſh'd her with a Scratagem, 
h he which promis'd her Succeſs, in find- 
ap- Ing out whatever was tranſacting againſt 
ſoon ber at Rome, and by Conſequence at 
here other Parts, ſince that City, like the 

cury Head, was by all the other Members 

Bot- brſt conſulted. With many Promiſes 
f of Favour and Advancement, ſhe won 
a Scotch Gentleman to go the Pope, 

-5 all, ud to pretend that he was natural Bro- 

tier to King Henry, and that being a 

Mer- nit Adherer to the Church of Rome, 
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Man obey*d her Inſtructions punctual- 


+ ſome Diſpute among the Authors, who! 


put together, plainly diſc 
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ſearch was made for him every where, 
in order to put him to death; Re which 
Reaſon, he came to throw himſelf un- 
der the Protection of his Holineſs, and 
at the ſame time, make an Offer of a 
reat Number of Friends, which he 
ou'd ſay ke had both in Exgland and 
Scotland, to ſet Queen Mary at Liber- 
ty, and dethrone Queen Elizabetb. The 


ly; but ſome Letters from England de- 
tecting him to be an Impoſture, the 
whole Deceit was diſcover d, and the 
unhappy Tool of jealous Policy con- 
demn'd to the Inquiſition. In the mean 
time, Throgmorton, who was come into 
England, was, on ſome light Suſpicions, 
taken up; but *cis believed would ſoon 
have been diſcharged, had not a Cir- 
cumſtance happen'd itnmediately on his 
Confinement, which made the Queen 
and Council more wary, if poſſible, than 
ever they had been before. Notwith- | 
ſtanding the Feſuits had been forbid, 
on pain of Death, coming into Eng- 
land, great Numbers of them were ſcat- 
ter'd up and down the Countries, hav- 
ing come by the way of Scotland, where 
it was eaſy enough for them to land. It 
happened, that one of them being in a 
French Veſſel, embarked for Rotierdam, 
was taken by an Engliſh Privateer; 
fearing his Buſineſs and Profeſſion ſhou'd 
be known, he tore his Papers, and threw 
them into the Sea; but whether it ought 
to be aſcribed to Chance, or the pecu- 
liar Work of Providence, has cauſed; 


have written on thoſe Times; but it is 
mot certain, that the Wind driving 
back the ſcattered Pieces juſt as the Pri- 
vateer boarded the Ship, they were 
found on Deck, and being dexterouſſy 

ſovered there 
Was 
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was a Deſign on foot againſt England. 
his coming immediately to the 
Fars of the Council, the Suſpicions they 
had of Throgmorton now paſs'd for cer- 


iin Proofs: he was preſently commit- 


ted to the Tower, where the fear of 
what might be inflicted on him, kept 
him from preventing it; he confeſs'd 
even more than was required, and ſoon 
after ſuffer*d the Death of a Traitor. 
But tho* by theſe Meafures Queen 
Elizabeth leſſen'd the Number of her 
Enemies, ſhe cou'd not diminiſh her 
Fears ten thouſand corroding 
Thoughts both Day and Night per- 
plex'd her, and render'd her, if poſſi- 
ble, more anxious, more uneaſy than 
her Priſoner.— One while ſhe took 
up a Reſolution to ſacrifice her to her 
Tranquility, and imagined that her 
Death would give her perfect eaſe.. 
Another time ſhe fancy*d ſhe ſaw all the 
_ Chriſtian Princes arm'd for the Revenge 
of that unhappy Princeſs, and vowing 
Deſolation and Deſtruction to the Coun- 
try which had prov'd ſo cruelly inhoſpi- 
table. — Never was Woman in a 
reater Dilemma than this ſelf-divided 
2 ; and while all Europe envy'd 
her ſeeming Happineſs, had the true 
State of her Soul been made known, 
the meaneſt Subject ſhe reigned. over 
would not have changed Conditions. 
She grew ſo viſibly diſcontented, that 
all the Court took notice of it; but the 
Earl of Leiceſter only being able to 
gueſs at the Occaſion, reſolv'd in his 
ovn Mind to eaſe her of it, by ſending 
the Scotiſh Queen out of the World; 
and to that purpoſe ſet out for Folber- 
ingham : but a Remorſe ſeizing him on 
the Road, and the thocking Thought 
of murdering the moſt lovely Woman 
in the World, and of the Infamy it 
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would draw on him hereafter, made 
him alter his Deſign, and turn back a- 
gain. He own'd this Weakneſs 
(if it cou'd be called fo) to Queen Eli- 
zabeth, and plainly ſnow'd her, by his 
want of Power to do ſuch an Action, 


f 


the Enormity of it. Now di this 


perplex'd Sovereign think herſelf indeed 
unhappy, ſince the Man whom ſhe had 


rais'd from nothing, and cou'd, when 


ſhe pleas d, reduce to the ſame State a- 
gain, choſe rather to forfeit all his Ho- 
nours, than be guilty of ſo terrible a 
Crime. But ſhe had already gone too 
far, to go back. Some ſayſhe ſent 
Orders to Pawlet to make away with 


her; but that the ſame Night, as ſhe 


was aſleep, one of her Ladies. who lay 
in the ſame Chamber with her ſhriek'd 
out - violently, which awakening the 
Queen, ſhe aſked what was the matter, 
and ſhe anſwer'd, that ſhe dream'd that 
a Hangman having beheaded Queen 


Mary, was alſo about to behead her too. 


———Elizahtth cries out immediately 
that ſhe had dream'd the ſame thing, 
and early in the Morning ſends to re- 
call the Courier, who was already half 
way his Journey te Fotberingbam. 

The Duke of Alencons Death had 
certainly made great Alterations in the 
Behaviour of the French towards Queen 
Elizabeth, now finding that ſhe aided the 


Hugonots both with Money and Advice; 


but if by doing ſo, ſhe gave cauſe of 
Offence to Henry III. yet by that means 
ſhe put it out of his power to revenge 
either his own, or Siſter-in-law*s In- 
juries. His Kingdom was divid- 
ed between two Factions, the Gui ſes on 


the one Side, and the Hugonozs on the 


other, ſo that he had enough to do to 
keep Peace at home, without entring 
into a Foreign War. | 


But 
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But 


of Orange, 


alſo being 


ſhall her r call by 
James łhe Stk. To the ſamt pur- 
poſe we hinted before, ho ſhe had 
raised a Miſunderſtant ing between them, 
that ſo their Union might not prejudice 
her: But now ſhe did a 


> \ * * * P 
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But it was quire-otherwiſe with Spain, 
the Netherlandernhaving been overcome 
in two or three Battles, and the Prince 
about that time aſſaſſinated, 
made them loſe ground every day. 


liæabeub therefore finding herſelf 


unable to carb King Pp, wasobliged 
to ſooth him; ſhe gave him to 
underſtand by her Ambaſſador, that he 


ſhould not only have Satisfaction for all 


the Damage he had ſuſtained, but that 
reſolv'd to alter her Condi- 
tion, ſhe would have a Huſband af his 
recomtnending: ———— Whether that 
Prince be lievd her or not, is to be 
queſtioned; but the Artifice however 


made him for à while lay aſide all 


Thoughts of Hoſtili ty. 
When ſhe found herſelf out of danger 


from thoſe two powerful Monarchs ho 


held the Balance of all Europe, ſhe 
then went to work with the King of 
Scotland, Queen Mary's Son, whom we 
| | | the Name of 


at dal ene, 
ſhe alarmed him ſo often, by telling 


him that ſhe would reſtort his Mather 
to che Cron, that he vas brought to 
tkat paſsʒ that he could freely forgive her 
any thing | 8 
his Mother; and thoſe Bonds which na- 


„ſooner than the reftoring 


turally link Mother and Children to- 
wy had been repteſented to him in 
uch diſadvantageous Colours, that 'filial 
Affection was too weak to reſiſt the De- 
lire of reigning 3 which a great Man a- 
mong the Antients ſaid, was ſufficient to 
make any Crime lawful. James the 
Sixth now only thought how to main- 
tain Amity with Queen Elizabeth, that 
102 
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ſo he might ſecure; himſelf upon the 
Thrane; and if he made any {wg 
his Mother's favour, it was from the 
ſame Motives which that Princeſs, had 
for not putting of her to.death. 
Sdbe no Toner ſaw that all things 
were come to the wiſfid for point, but 
ſhe would not loſe time to finiſh the laſt 
Scene of the Tragedy. The Theatre 
was got ready, and the Spectators ſeem'd 
to look on whatever was to be acted 


without the leaſt Concern. Now . 
there was nothing to do, but to have 


ſome Colour for this Proceeding, where- 
by to ſatisfy all the Princes who were fo 

nearly allied to her, in telling *em that 

it was at the earneſt Intreaties of her 
Subjects that ſne had proceeded in ſuch 
a manner againſt her. That ſhe might 
g on in order, ſhe talked of ſetting 
Mam at liberty, and had Propoſals 
made to her upon that account; but 
they were ſuch as he was certain the o- 
ther would not agree to. While all the 
World therefore, except herſelf, thought 
that Mary would ſoon be ſet at liberty, 
and chat France and Spain were over- 
Jjoyed at it; all on a ſudden, ſhe pre- 
- tended ſhe had diſcovered a Conſpiracy, 
. Which brake off che Treaty. As ſhe 
knew that altho? the Jeſuits were pro- 


hibited coming into England, and thoſe 


that mould give them Entertainment, 
were deem d guilty of High- Treaſon; 
chat great Numbers came: ſhe would 


_ have that Order renewed by an Act of 


Parliament, adding thereto ſome ſeverer 
Clauſes. There was one Parry, a 
Doctor of the Civil Law, who very 


ſtrenuouſly oppos'd the Bill, whether he 


was a Papiſt, or whether he was con- 
cerned in the Conſpiracy againſt the 
Queen, is uncertain; but this was 


fufficient to have him ſecured imme- 


5 L. diately: 


diately: He was queſtioned, and put 


to the Rack, where, a certain MHiſto- 
rian writes, that he acknowledged, that 


he had en himſelf with the Spani/b 
Ambaſſador at Fenice, where he had 
lately been, to aſſaſſinate Queen Eliza- 
betb; having met with ſome Popiſh 
Caſollta, who told him he might law- 
fully do it, altho' he met with others 
who maintain*d the contrary. But be 
that as it will, he was at laſt executed. 
Upon this, Mary was confin'd cloſer 
than ever, and all her Papers ſeiz*'d up- 


on, and ſhe herſelf reduted to ſuch a 


State, as Death itſeif had been more 
merciful for her. 

As it was Queen Elizabett's Inten- 
tion to have her condemn'd in Form, 
ſhe was ſo much afraid of miſſing her 


Aim, as ſhe had done before when that 


Queen's own Subjects accuſed her at 
York, that ſhe — it not ſufficient 
to appoint Judges to her own liking, 
and to have bribed her Secretary to * 
cuſe her of what Crimes ſhe 

fit: but ſhe had alſo Laws enacted bo 
purpoſe to make her Guilty, when ſhe 
could never be fo, or at leaſt could 
never be condemn'd. One was, That 
all thoſe who were found guilty of High- 
Treaſon, let them be of what Degree and 
Quality ſoever, ſhould be ſubject to che 
ſame Puniſhment as a priva e Peron 
and in caſe thoſe who ſhould be found 
guilty, were Heirs to the Crown 
of England, they ſhould forfeit that, 
and likewiſe their Poſterity ſhould be 
+ deprived of it; inſomuch, that bating 
Vary $s Name was not mentioned in it, 
one might eaſily know it was made on 
purpoſe for her. And indeed it could 
be no otherways, for it was not need- 
ful to make a new Law to convict thoſe 
Engliſh Noblemen who had ſome pre- 
tence to the Succeſſion, if they were 


other. Theſe Deſigns were 
ried on with more Zeel than Prudence, and 
the ill Succeſs they always met with, plain- 


— 
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Found guilty, fince ſeveral had ſulſered 


upon very ſlight: Proofs. 


Thus was every thing . for 
Mary's Condemnation 3: all thoſe whom 


they apprehended before her, . patiently 


underwent their Puniſhment; As for 
the Judges, Queen Elizabeth had no 
diſtruſt -of them, ſince what had hap- 
pened to thoſe who declared her inno- 
cent, made her very certain that no- 
body would take that Charge upon 
them, but who would go through ſtitch 
with it. Now there only wanted ſome 


Pretence for this Proceeding, but this 


could not long be wanting, ſince; ſhe 
had the Secretary of that unhappy 
Princeſs at her — He had been 
brought over by Money, and till then 
ſerv'd them who paid him, by letting 


them into this Miſtreſsꝰs moſt ſecret De- 


ſigns, which had render'd all choſe Pro- 


 jeftsfor her Delivery hitherto ineffectual. 
But as it is a hard matter o draw back 


when one is entered into an evil Courſe, 
- and flung off one's Duty, Natue, for 
that was the Name of this falſe Agent, 


A Eliaabeih i to/ give her 
nformations enough to take 


Mary; 
Whichehe did effectually in the following 
Manner: qt mand Eamets 
A the Laws in England at Þ- 
piſts were more rigorouſly put In execu- 
tion than ever, they were:continually 
plotting to caſe themſelves, and to ſet 
the Scoriſh Queen at liberty, which were 
two things inſeparable one from the 
very oſten car- 


ly ſhewed they were not well managed. 
Some certain Perſons, Who had no- 


thing to loſe, were the firſt who made 


Propoſals to the Pope, who afterwards 
| communicated it to the other Cbriſtian 
4 Princes; 
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Princes; and in the mean while thoſe- 


People that were the'Go- betweens, liv'd 
upon what they received from one and 
the other, and Mary thus ſpent the beſt 
part of her allowance. For ſome time 
ſhe would not hearken to any more of 
them, for fear of diſobliging Queen 
Elixabetb, who often made her believe 
ſhe wou'd treat with her in good earneſt 
but when ſhe found that ſhe dealt wich 
her according to cuſtom, ſhe betook 
herſelf to her former Practices; and 
finding ſne ſhould never gain her liberty, 
but by theſe means, ſhe adhered to 
them more than ever. She had wrote 


to the Pape, that all the Chriſtian Princes 


had forſaken her, and that if he did not 
ſuccour her by ſome means or other, ſhe 
muſt give over all Thoughts of obtain- 
ing her Freedom. But tho' the P 

I 


not want Good-will in this Cauſe, 


yet was it out of his Power to help her 
any way, but by furniſbing them with 
Money, which he promis'd to do, as 
ſoon as he found it could be laid out to 
ſome purpoſe. Upon this, Morgan, 


* 


Seminary of Engliſh Prieſts, who were 
brought up on purpoſe to be ſent as 
Miſſionaries into England. As this fort 
of Employment was very dangerous, 
and that all the Gallows were fill'd with 


nothing but Prieſts, they expected liitle 
elſe as ſoon as they had ſet footing in 
ngdom. This Contempt of Life 


the Ki | 
inſpiring them with ſuch Thoughts as 


never entered into Minds, who had not 


vwha thirſted ſo much after their Blood. 
Among 


Martyrdom in view, they often talked 
of Delivering England from a Prince, 


others, Ballard made a Voyage 
thither, he found all the Prieſts diſpos d 
to undertake. any thing for a Cauſe, 
whieh they eſteem'd ſo meritorious: he 
went over into France to puſh things 


forwarder; but having met by the 
way one Maud, Walſingham's Spy, a 
notable crafty Diſſembler, he deceived - 


the unwary Prieſt ſo far, that he diſco- 


ver d to him ſome part of the Deſign, 
thinking he had been a Papiſt. By 


which means, Queen Eligabetb was im- 


mediately acquainted with the whole Af. 


who was Mery's Agent in Frante, did 


all that lay in his Power to put another 


Plot on foot, thinking all the others 


had miſcarried only for want of Money. 


A great Number of People vent to 
Rome, and offer'd to do a ſurprizing 
ſtroke in Exglaud, which would have 
alter d the face of Affairs there; but 
they would not truſt to the Sincerity of 
theſe Papiſts, who all made the ſame 
Demand, which was Money. Eliza- 


beth, who had very good Intelligence, 
immediately was acquainted with every 
againſt her; 


thing that was hatchin 
inſomuch, that all theſe Conſpiracies 
came to nothing, but ſerv'd to make her 


happy Queen. 182 


There was at Rheims in Champaign a 


fair; and courageouſly waited for the 
Event. In the mean time, Ballard con- 


tinued his Voyage, and arrived at 


Paris, where he conferr'd with Don 
Bernardine de Mendoza, at that time the 


- Spaniſh Ambaſſador at the Court of 
France, who having lived a great while 
in England, was perfectly acquainted 
- with the State of the Kingdom, and 
- with the Methods to be uſed for the re- 


F 


ſtoring the Popiſb Religion, and ſetting 
the Queen of Scots at liberty; , 

Elizabeth herſelf, when he was in 
England, thinking that he was con- 
cern'd in a Conſpiracy againft her, had 


. ent him away in a very abrupt manner, 
more reſolv'd on the Death of that un- which had like to have caus'd à Rupture 


between the two Kingdoms. Ballard 
propoſes 


* 


* 
* 
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had been ſo often 


WV 


EY 
propoſes to him the ſame thing, that 


propos'd re, 
which was, the landing ſome Troops 


from Flanders in England. He told 


him, that things had never been ſo well 


diſpos'd before, that the Forces the 
King of Spain had in the Low Countries 


might very well be ſpared, and that in 
England the People were ſo weary of 
Queen Elizabeth, that not only the Pa- 
piſts, but others alſo,” would 'take up 
Arms on the firſt occaſion. Mendoza 
anſwered to all this, that it would be 
impoſſible to undertake any thing in 
that Kingdom, while Queen Elizabeth 


vas alive; becauſe ſuch things cou'd not 


be carried on ſo ſecretly, but that ſhe 
wou'd find them out, and afterwards 
_ -overthrow them. What Mendoze 
meant by this Anſwer is uncertain, whe- 
ther he only ſpake what he thought, or 
whether he did it to inſpire him with 
ſome higher : He however came 
back to England, with a full Reſolution 


to perform what he thought Mendoza : 


hinted at. He diſguigd himiſelf like a 
Cuvalier, and went by the Name of 

ing coming to London, he broke 
the Buſineſs to one Babington, a young 
Man very much addicted to the Romi/b 


. Religion, and who had been lately in 


Frante, and was acquainted with Mor- 
gan, the Queen of Scots Agent, and 
with the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, her 
Ambaſſador there. Theſe two always 
extolling the Heroick Vertues of ſo 

reat a Queen, and he being a young 
at of good Birth, rich, ripe- 
witted, and learned, above moſt of his 
Years; they were continually buzzing 
in his Ears, that he being every way 
ſo very well accompliſhed, there was 
nothing but what he might very reaſon- 
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ably expect from Mary, if once the 


became Queen of England, ſince ſhe al. 


ways rewarded Perſons of ſo ſingular a 
Merit. Swell'd with theſe Hopes; he 


comes into Eugland with Letters of Re- 
commendation: to Mary, who receiv*d 
him very graciouſly, and afterwards 
employed him to convey all the Letters 


ſhe receiv'd from any one to her, until 


ſuch Time as ſhe was committed to 
Pawle!'s keeping, who watch'd her fo 


narrowly, that it vas impoſſible for him 
to do it any longer. Ballard having 


got acquainted with him, talked to him 
about their Deſigns upon Exgland; but 
he made the ſame Anſwer. as Mendoza 
had done before : to which Ballard an- 


ſwered again, that Queen Elizabeth 
would not live long, inaſmuch: as one 
Savage was come into 
pole to kill her, the firſt fair Oppor- 
tunity that offer'd, let what wou'd'be the 


England on pur- 


uence, Bebington was of Opi- 
nion, that ſuch an Enterprize Pty 
not be in one Man's hands only; but 
that there ought to be ſix concern'd in 
it at leaſt. So that he ordered evety 


thing a new, to carry on the Deſign, 
and wrote to Mendoza how the T 
ſhould land, and ſeize upon the ſtrong 


While this was doing, he received 


Letters from Mary, wherein the gently 
blamed him for being ſo long filent, 
and withal, deſired him to write to her 
as ſoon as poſſible, and to ſend his Let- 
ters to the Freuch Ambaſſador, who 
would convey them to her. He an- 
ſwered, the impoſſibility of getting Let - 


ters to her was the Reaſon ſhe had not 
heard from him before; but that ſhe 
ſhould ſhortly be eas'd of that Trouble, 


and of all others, for that there was fix 
ſtout young Men reſoly'd to rid her of 


- her 
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ular a | her Enemy, This Letter, as all the :- Tal theſe Men Babington broke the 
8, he tkers had done before, fell into Names Deßign, hut not all Parts of it to every 
f Re. hands, who had been bribed, as we one of them; he only diſcover'd the 
ceived ſaid before. He did not ſlew it to Whole to Titcbburn, Tilney, Barnwell, 
wards Mary, knowing that altho' ſhe and Charnoct, Savage and Ballard, who 
Etter: would gladly have been ſet at liber- had promis'd him to kill Queen Eliza- 

until ty, yet that ſne would never con- belb; the firſt four of them could hard- 
ed to ſent to it upon any ſuch: Terms: But ly be perſuaded to imbrue their Hands 
her ſo having ſent it to Queen Elizabeth, he in their Queen's Blood. As for Sali/- 
xr him | anſwer'd in the other's Name, tho“ bury, to whom Babington had mention d 
aving without her order, that ſhe very much the Murder, he-frankly-own'd that he 
o him applauded their Zeal for the advancing would run any hazard to ſet the Queen 
but © the;Popy! Cauſe, but ſhe deſired them of Scots at liberty, but would never 
daa above all things to be very ſecret in it, conſent to murder Queen Elizabetb. 

and to miſtruſt all the World: ſne Finding that he could do no good with 


likewiſe gave them ſome particular Di- 
rections how to manage the Affair ; 
and concluded, that there was nothing 
in the World but wWwhat ſhe weuld do, They met ever and anon to confer to- 
to cepay the Obligations ſhe ſhould lie gether about theſe Matters, ſometimes 
under to thoſe Who ſhould ſet her at in St. Grles's in the Fields, and ſome- 
Libasyjain ee eee vault ere times in St. Paul's Church, or in Ta- 
Babington already lock verns where: they daily banquetted and 


. 
i s upon himſelf | 
as a very conſiderable Perſon, and as one feaſted; being puffed up with the hopes 


him, he only deſired him to keep the 
Secret, which all of them had ſworn to 
do, before he acquainted them with it. 


that was about to do a thing that would of becoming rich by the Deſign they 
aſtonĩſh all Eurape. He made no doubt were going to undertake. Now-and- 
but that he had all this while been treat- then they commended the Valour of 


ing with Mary, and that! ſhe approv'd 
the Deſign, and now thought of no- 
thing but how to put it in Execution. To 
this end he aſſociates himſelf with ſome 
young Naman Catholic Gentlemen, the 


thoſe Scotiſh Gentlemen who had lately 
reſcued King James the Sixth from the 
Earl of / Gotery, and talk'd of him who 
had ſlain the Prince of Orange as of a 
Hero. They had likewiſe their own 


chief of whom were Zdiverd Windſor, Pictures drawn after the Life, with this 
Tomas Saliſbury, Charles Tilney, (one Verſe at bottom: | 
of Qiizen Elizabeth's Band of Gentle. | 
men-Penfioners ). Chidcock | Titchburne, Theſe are my Companions, whom very 
Edward Abington, Robert Cage, Fohn'' - Danger draws, | 


Travers, - Jobi C barnoct, Foby Jones, 701 1 4 | 
Savage, (whom we have already men- But this appearing too plain not to 
tion*d 3) Barnwell, of a noble Family in be underſtood, they put this Verſe a lit- 
Ireland; Henry Dun, and one Pollis in- tle below the other: 

ſinuated - himſelf among them, as tis 33% 
believꝰ d, only to diſcover the Deſign to Nobody knows what we intend. 
Walfing bam. \\/ 21 RE 167 ben | 
60g. 
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Several of their Pictures were ſhewn. 
to Queen Elizabeth, but ſhe Rnew bur 
one of them: But as ſhe was always 
well guarded, this. did not trouble her 
in the leaſt ; being likewiſe-well ſatisfy*d- 
that ſhe could overthrow their Deſign 
whenever ſhe pleas C. 


Nothing now more perplex'd Babing 
ton, than leſt the promis d Aid ſhould 
not come before they put their Deſign 
in execution: therefore he was reſoly*d- 
to go over to Flanders himſelf, to ac- 
quaint the Duke of Parma that all 
things were- now ready for executing 
their Deſign, and that there was now 
nothing to be done, but to find out a 
way to ſend: the Troops into England, 
and that then the firſt Act of the 
Tragedy ſhould begin. He had already 
ſent privately Ballard into France upon 
the ſame Account, and had got leave of 
Halkngham to go over himſelf, pre- 
tending that he could be of ſervice. to 
Queen - Elizabeth, in diſcovering what 
was hatching againſt her in thoſe Parts. 
Walfngham readily gave him leave, 
foraſmuch as Queen Elizabeth had or- 
dered him ſo to do: that ever-politick 
Princeſs knowing Babington's Aim in 
going, was reſolv'd to let them run a 
full length, that thereby ſhe might have 
a plauſible pretence for taking off the 
Queen of Scots. But ſomething or o- 
ther intervening in the mean time, 
hindred his ſetting out; and Queen 
Elizabeth, who ſaw the Storm hanging 
over her Head, ſtopt it there. 
Babingten had wrote ſeveral Letters, 
heſides-thoſe we mention'd already, to 
Mary: As they took no manner of no- 
tice of the Conſpiracy againſt Queen 
Alizabeth's Life, but only of the De- 
ſign ſeveral People had laid for her De- 


livery, Nate had ſhew'd her them, 
and ſhe had made ſuitable Anſwers to- 
very much obliged to thoſe who. ſhould: 
ſet her at liberty, aftex her ſo long Im. 
priſonment. She likewiſe put them in 
the way how eto accompliſh it, Which 
was either to overturn > handed Hay at 
the Caſtle-Gate where ſhe was Priſoner, 
or to ſurprize her as ſhe. ſhould walk a- 
broad at thoſe times allowed her. 

But to continue this Correſpondence, 
it was neceſſary to have one whom they 
could truſt near the Place were ſhe was 
kept Priſoner, that he might keep all 
thoſe Letters which came from the Con- 
ſpirators, until ſuch time as he could 
have a fit Opportunity to deliver them 
into the Queen's Hands. Neither the 
Counteſs of Arundel, not Baron Lumley, 
nor Henry Howard, would meddle in 


it, altho* they were Papiſts, as being 


too dan an Exploit: at length one 


Giffard a Prieſt offered to undertake it. 


Going therefore to live in thoſe Parts, 

ington, that he: might try his Ride- 
lity, ſent firſt of all a Facket ef Blank 
Papers, ſealed: up like - Letters; and 
hearing that he had delivered. it, he did 
not ſcruple to write oſten to Mary in- 
differently concerning the whole Con · 
ſpiracy. But both one and the other 


were out in their reckoning. 


Seldom do any undertake. ſuch: dan - 
gerous Enterprizes, without ſome Cauſe 
as great; and thoſe who. do engage in 
them, except it be upon ſome extra- 
ordinary Occaſion and Motive, either 
do not act upon ſincere Groumds, or do 
not go on in their Deſigns. Thus, al- 
tho® the Intereſt of Religion, and Ho- 
nour, are ſometimes powerful enough 
in ſome People to make them undertake 


great Exploits, yet this very ſeldom 
happens; 
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happens 3 and they often cloak under a 
ſpecious Name, the Raaſons they are 
aſhamed to own, Gerd, who had 
undertaken to ſerve the Conſpirators in 
this Affair, under the pretence that it 
was for the fake: of Religion, ſhow'd, 
by the Sequel, that it was only to get 
Money out of thoſe who deſigned to 
ſet the at liberty, as others had 
done before him. And conſidoring 
that he had engaged in a very danger- 
ous Enterprize, he way ſo baſe as to 
think that he ſhould: gain more by diſ- 
covering all the whole Secret to Queen 
Elizaheth*s Miniſtry, ; he immediately 
gave notice to Walſngbam,. and gave 
him the reaſons of his living in thoſe 
Parts. . Wa/fingham, who was a moſt in- 
veterate Enemy- "7 that Princeſs, and 
who on the other ſide wanted to make 
his Court to Queen Elisabeth, ordered 
him to go on, and to ſend him all the 


Letters that came to her, and thoſe ſhe- 


ſent,  Grffard accordingly did it; for 
the Queen, and the Conſpirators find-- 


ing it ſo; eaſy to. corteſpond together, 


aften wrote to one another: Walſiugbum 
alſo wrote to Patolet, to let Giffard bribe 
one of Mary's: Domeſticks; which be- 
ing accordingly done, they made a hole 
in the Wall of the Caſtle, wherein all 
the Letters were put, and from whence 
they fetch'd them. Nawe, as we ſaid: 
before, only gave the Queen of Scots 
thoſe Letters, which ſpoke of her being 
ſet at liberty as for tlie others, he an- 
ſwered them himſelf in her Name, and 
counterfeited her Seal. All theſe Let - 
ters, and ſeveral others which ſhe wrote 
to Mendoza, and to the Archbiſhop of 
Claſgotw her Ambaſſador in France, 
were opened and copied, and then ſeal - 
ed up again and ſent as directed. 


/ 


Wilkmghan;. who traced this Affair 
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ſo far alone, without acquainting any 
other of the Council with it, would 
have gone on farther in it, and deſign- 
ed to have ſtaid ſome time longer be- 
fore he diſcovered it, in hopes to have. 
ſeized all the reſt who were to come in · 
to England; but Queen Elizabeth find 
ing by their Letters that their Deſign 
was almoſt ripe for Execution, and that 
her Life was ſtruck at, was not for de- 
ferring it any longer. Walſingbam here - 
upon, who had hired one to watch Ba- 
bing ton more cloſely, under the Cloak 
of Friendſhip, wrote him a Letter to 
Teize Babington, and to carry him to 
Priſon. This Letter being delivered to 
him as he was at Dinner with Babinglon, 
who ſat next to him, he read it at the 
ſame time; and now finding the Plot 
was diſcovered, made him think that 
he muſt now take care of himſelf: he 
continued as chearful as before, know- 
ing that if he ſeemed other ways, he was 
a loſt Man. When Nigbt came on, he 
went out of the Room without his Hat 
or Cloak, as if he had gone for ſome 
private Occaſion; making all the haſte 
he could to Weſtminſter, where having 
met with Charnock, they retired to St. 
Jobn's Wood, where Barnwall and Dun, 
whom they had given Notice: of the 
Danger, came to them preſently. - There 
was immediately a Proclamation 1ffued 
out for the apprehending them, and for- 
bidding any one to harbour or conceal. 
them upon pain of Death. Not know- 
ing what Courſe to take, the French 
Ambaſſador and Titchburn having re- 
fuſed letting. them have Horſes or: 
Money, as they deſired, and being con- 
ſtrain'd through Hunger to come out of 
their lurking Places in the Wood; and 
having cut off their Hair, and diſguis'd 
and ſully'd their Faces with the Rinds of. 
| Walnuts 3. 
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Walnuts ; they got to a Papiſt's Houſe, 
where they were hid in a Garret: but 
there being a great number of People 
in ſearch for them, in ten days they 
were all taken and brought Priſoners to 
London, and ſhortly after ſuffered the 
Death of Traitors. PLE 
Altho' this had made a great noiſe 
all over the Kingdom, and that it was 
in every body's Mouth; yet the Queen 
of Scots was ſo ſtrictly watch'd, and 
cvery one that came to her, that ſhe' 
never heard any thing of it, nor that 
the Deſign was diſcovered, till one day 
when ſhe had been out to take the Air, 
they did not carry her back to the Caſtle, 
- but led her about from one Nobleman's 
Houſe to another, under the ſhow of 
Civility. She was very much ſurprized 
when ſhe came back to the Caſtle, to 
find her Cabinet broke open, and all 
her Papers ranſack'd, and her Money 
gone. Afterwards they came and ac- 
quainted her with an Order, of the 
Council, whereby they appointed Judges 
to try her. Nawe and Curl her Secre- 
taries were brought Face to Face, they 
politively affirmed that ſhe actually 
ſign'd all thoſe Letters which they 
wrote; but ſhe ſo clearly confuted them 


of the Impoſture, that if her Judges 


had not been her Executioners, they 


muſt have declared her Innocence; and 


for a future Mark of the Wiekedneſs of 
theſe Secretaries, as a certain Hiſtorian 
of undoubted Credit ſays, that when 
one of them reminded Walfingham of 
having done this piece of Service, he 
anſwered him, that he deſerved no- 
thing, ſince he was not able to maintain 
any one of his Accuſations to the Queen's 
Face. Nevertheleſs the Judges did 
not know how to proceed againſt her, 
fence it was plain that ſhe was no ways 


concerned in the Conſpiraey, and that 
it was only a malieious Aſperſion caſt 
nnn WA Of 1112 
Some were of opinion the beſt way 
would be to poiſon her, others thought 
it would be ſufficient to let her ſuffer a 


cloſer Impriſonment; but "theſe who 


knew more of Queen Elixabelb's Mind, 
ſaid ſhe was guilty of High- Treaſon, 
by a Law lately made, which we men- 
tioned before. 80 now they only 
thought how to make this great Piece 
of Injuſtice look lawful. The firſt time 
ſhe appeared before the Commiſſioners, 
ſhe told them, ſhe was ſorry her Siſter 
ſhould be ſo wrongly informed of her 
Deſigns, as to think ſhe would ever have 
done any thing to her prejudice; that 
ſhe was ignorant of what her Secretaries 
had wrote; but ſhe defied them to pro- 
duce any one of her own concerning 
the Conſpiracy: that it was not only 
very hard for a Queen, but likewiſe for 
a private Perſon, to have ſo many Ac- 
cuſations againſt her, and not be al- 

low'd a Lawyer to plead for her. 
Her Anſwer being put down in Wri⸗- 
ting, they aſked whether or no ſhe 
wou'd ſubmit to the Laws of England, 
ſince ſhe had liv'd ſo long in the King- 
dom. She 'anſwer'd, that coming into 
England for Sanctuary, ſhe had been 
immediately ſent to Priſon, and de- 
priv*d of all manner of Corre ſpondence 
with any one, and that ſne was wholly 
ignorant of the Laws, and that her 
Quality diſpens'd with her from ac. 
knowledging them. The Chancellor 
went to her afterwards, and told her 
ſhe muſt ſubmit to the Laws, or they 
would proceed againſt her as a Mute. 
To which ſhe again anſwered, that ſhe 
would ſtand upon the Privilege of a 
Queen: ſhe added, that, that Law 
| ſeem'd 
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frem'd to her very unjuft, ſince it was 
made on Þ * — for her Deſtruction. 
Why, ſaid be, ſhould I: ſubmit to 

ws which you make and unmake at 
your Pleaſure; ſince one of your Kings 
wou'd not acknowledge the Sa/ique Law 
of France, which is as old as this Mo- 
narchy. e © ;t, 

Falling afterwards into many long 
Diſcourſes, but not as owning their 
Juriſdiction; the Judges again aſk'd 
her, whether ſhe wou'd own Queen 
Elizabeth's Authority, in _ appointing 
Commiſſioners to try her ? She anſwer- 
ed, that her Anceſtors had never done 
her ſo much wrong, as to oblige her to 
acknowledge the 4 of Scotland de- 


— 


pended on the Crown of England; and 


concluded at laſt, that ſhe would talk 
with them as long as they would, fo 
they did not queſtion her as a Criminal 


adding; that ſhe would ſooner ſuffer 


Death, than acknowledge 2 Tribunal 
in the World to be try'd befor. 
Chancellor upon thus examin'd her upon 


a 
di 
wonderful how wiſely and clearly ſhe 
anſwer*d-all his 


ſhew'd him the Contradictions in his 


own Objections he made againſt: her; 


and all that he could ſay againſt her, 
only ſhew'd her Innocence t 


dence with Babington z but ſhe plainly 
prev'd, that ſhe had been betray'd by 
her Secretaries, and that ſhe had never 
wrote thoſe Letters objected againſt her; 
and that altho* Babington had confeſs'd 
his holding Correſpondence with her, 
when he ſuffered, it was only what he 
thought, he having been likewiſe de- 
ceiv*d.. After chen Proceedings had 
| 104 9 an 


re. The 


5 many Articles; and altho' he 
all he could to puzzle her, yet it is 


ibbles. She plainly 


e clearer. 
They examined her about her Correſpon- 


P. 


for ſome time. | | 
. Henry the Third having notice what 
goons danger ſhe was in, ſent an Ambaſ- 

dor to Queen Elizabeth, to acquaint 
her, that ſhe ought not to uſe a Relation 
and a Queen, as ſhe was herſelf, and a 
Dowager of France, ſo inhumanly: But 


laſted ſeyeral Days, they. let her alone 


as his own Affairs were in ſuch Con- 
fuſion, that he could not back his Re- 


monſtrances by Force, Elizabetb had 
no occaſion to fear any thing from that 
Quarter; and a little while after, ſhe 
ſigned the Warrant for her Death which 
being done, on the ſeventh of February 
1587. the Earl Marſhal of England 
came to give her notice of it; and ſend- 
ing in word that he wanted to ſpeak 
with her, ſhe anſwered, that ſhe cou'd 
not , ſpeak with him then, becauſe, not 
being well, ſhe was not yet up; but 


that if it was any thing of moment, if 
he would have a little Patience, ſhe 


would riſe preſently. The Marſhal ſent 
word in again, that he muſt fpeak with 
her immediately : Whereupon, ſlipping 
on her Morning-Gown, ſhe ſet down 
on her Chair near the Bed-ſide. The 
Marſpal being come into the Room, with 
Pawlet and ſome others with him, he 
told her before all her Maids of Honour, 
that Queen Elizabeth, having found her 
guilty of the Crimes laid to her charge, 
had ſentenc'd her to death. When he 
had done ſpeaking, ſhe ſaid, croſſing 
herſelf, God be- praiſed, who this Day 

s an end to all my Sorrows, which I 
have ſo long been Per rar with ; and 
then began to talk with the Engliſb as 
chearfully as if .ſhe had heard the beſt 
News in the World: She went over all 


the Heads of their Accuſations againſt 
her, and clearly prov'd that it was a 


5N malicious 


oo. 
malicious Aſperſion, and that her Foes 
had prejudiced her good Siſter againſt 
her; and ſaid, that The did not queſtion 
but that (if ſhe could have ſpoken to her 
once, which ſne had earneſtly deſired) 
all things might have heen friendly 
made up; that nevertheleſs ſhe forgave 
her her Death : adding moreover, (put- 
ting her Hand on a. Bible that lay near 
her) that ſhe called God to witneſs, 
that ſhe never intended any hurt to 
Queen Elizabeth, nor againſt England. 
The Marſhal telling her, that her Oath' 
was nothing, becauſe that Bible was of 
the Popiſb Verſion ; ſhe anſwered, that 
was the greateſt Reaſon he could have to 
believe her, fince ſhe own*d no other 
Verſion but that to be true. She after- 
wards deſired ſhe might have a Prieſt 
allowed her; but they would not grant it: 
Then ſhe went into her Oratory, where, 
after ſhe had pray*d ſome time, ſhe took: 
a conſecrated Wafer, which the Pope 
had allowed her to do, fince ſhe had 
been deny'd the Uſe of a Prieſt. 
© Coming into her Chamber again, ſhe 
began to comfort her Maids and other 
Domeſticks, who were drowned in 
Tears; then two Proteſtant Miniſters 
came in, to perſuade her to renounce 
thoſe Errors, which they ſaid ſhe had 
ſo long perſiſted in; but ſhe deſired 
them not to trouble ker. Afterwards 
calling for Pen, Ink and Paper, ſhe 
wrote a Letter to Henry the Third, to 
acquaint him how that after twenty 
 Years.Impriſonment ſhe had been ſen- 


tenced to Dea h, and that they would | | | 
Ladies to attend her, leſt their Woman- 


not allow her a Prieſt, nor to have her 
Body to be carried into France, where 
{he once had been Queen. She alſo 
wrote a long Letter to Elizabetb, in 
which, without uſing any bitter Ex- 
Preſſions, ſhe juſtified herſelf of every 
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thing laid to her Charge; ſhe intreated 
her to let her Domeſticks enjoy that lit. 
tle ſhe had to diſpofe of. Having 
faiſh'd theſe Letters, ſhe went into her 
Wardrobe, and divided all her Cluthes 
among them, and gave to each of her 
Domeſticks according as ſhe thought 
they wanted. Then ſhe called for her 
Jewels, and divided them among em; 
except a few, which ſhe ſent to the 
Kings of France and Spain, and to Ca-. 
therine de Medicis, and to the Guiſes, 
After this, ſhe ordered Supper to be 
ſerw d up as uſual ; ſhe eat temperately, 
and diſcours'd as cheerfully as the was 
wont to do: towards the end of Supper, 
ſhe- drank. to all her Servants, who: 


pledg'd her in order upon their Knees, 


mingling Tears with their Wine. The 
Men Servants afterwards going out, the 
Maids of Honour ſtaid in the Room 
with her, She would have paſs'd that 
Night in Prayers, but thinking it would 
make her more heavy the next Day, ſhe: 
went to bed. The fatal Morning now: 
being come, the Sheriff went to de- 
mand her; ſhe dreſs'd herſelf in the 
richeſt Apparel ſhe had, as tho” it had. 
been a Feſtival. — . Phyſician 
aſked her to take a glaſs of Wine and 
eat a little bit of Bread, Which ſhe did, 
and kneeling down, tufned all her 
Thoughts towards Heuven: Preſently 


after came the Sheriff again to demand 


her; ſhe came out immediately, having 

an Ivory Crucifix, Which lay upon an. 

Altar in her Oratory, before her. 
They would not at firſt allow her 


iſh Lamentations might diſturb her; but 
ſhe aſſured them to the contrary, and de- 
ſired it ſo earneſtly, that at laſt they 
granted it: but for other Domeſt icks, 
they would not ſuffer one of them -4q 
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be preſent 3 and as ſhe was coming out 


of her Anti-chamber into the Hall. 


where the Scaſſold was erected, they 
were all tock*d in, ſo that ſhe was forced 
to take the. Croſs out-of his Hands that 
bore it, and 
of Execution. ecting. 


by the Way 


one ſhe- had not ſeen in three Weeks, 


the order'd him to acquaint the World, 
that ſhe died ſtedfaſt in the Remiſb Re- 


ligion, and to admoniſfi her Son to em- 


brace the ſame, and not to truſt to the 
Hereticks. Having once againſt aſk*d 
for ſome of her Domeſticks to be pre- 
ſent, it was at laſt granted, that four of 
her Men Servants d be allow'd. 
The Scaffold was built in the middle 
ef the Hall, it was twelve foot ſquare, 
and ſix foot high, on which was placed a 
Chair, à Cuſhion, and a Nock all cove-. 
ted with black Cloth. Having aſcend- 


ed the Scaffold; | ſhe ſate down in the 


Chair, then was the Sentence again read 


aloud; after Which, ſha began to pull 


eff her upper Gartdents, avid the 


eutioner:caming to help, ſhe ſaid to 


him : Friend, uu ned not: and c 
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it herſelf to the Place 


certainly endow'd with many exc 
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one of her Women to come, and do- 
that laſt Office for her, ſhe kneel'd 
down, and remained in that Poſture for 
ſome time in Prayers, thinking that ſhe 
ſhould have been beheaded after the 


French manner, that is kneeling z but at 
_ laſt ſtretching her Neck upon the Block, 


and beginning that. Pſalm, to by 


Hands, O Tord, I commend my Spirit 


her Head was taken off at the third 


Blow, the Earl Marſhal crying out at 


the ſame time, Long live Queen Eliza- 
beth, and thus let all ber Enemies periſh! 
Thus have you had an Account of the 
Life and Death of Mary Stuart, a * a5 
| nt 
valities, and who deſerv'd a better 
e chan dying by the Hands of the 
common Hangman. But God in her 
Perſon would give an Inſtance of the 
Inconſtancy of all human Greatneſs. 
She was buried without any Pomp in a 
neighbouring Church, and her Servants. 
put up an Epitaph for her; which was 
ſoon taken down, becauſe it ſpoke ſo 
much in her praiſe, and ſet forth the- 
Cruelty of thoſe who put her to death. 


1 
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Proceedings againſt Mary Queen of Scots, at 
Fotheringay Cadtle, the 12th of October, 


CY 


1586, for being concerned in a Conſpiracy 


Sich Oueen Elizabeth; with ſome Thing 


* previous thereto, and neceſſary to introduce 


and explain thoſe Proceedings.” ef; ol 4.01 Hear 0 80 
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; 


FH H E Subjects of Erngland'find- 
ing the Kingdom in Danger of 

| an Invaſion from Abroad, and 
the Life of the Queen attempted by 
various Plots at Home, carried on 
by the Papiſts, in proſpect of a Po- 
piſn Succeſſor, voluntarily entered into 
an Aſſociation for the Queen's Safety, 
ſolemnly engaging and obliging them- 
ſelves to each other, to revenge her 
Death on thoſe who ſhould be the Oc- 
caſion of it; which Aſſociation was as 
nnn e 


Oraſmuch as Almighty God hath or- 
dained Kings, Queens, and Princes 
to have Dominion and Rule over all their 
Subjects, and to preſerve them in the Poſ- 
Seſſion and Obſervatian of the true Cbri- 


tian Religion, according to bis boy 


Word and Commandment ; and in like 
Sort, that all Subjects ſhould love, fear, 
and obey their Sovereign Princes, being 


Kings or Queens, to the utmoſt of their - 
Power; at all Times to withſtand,” pur- © 
not only acknowledge ourſelves moſt juſtly 


ſue, and ſuppreſs all manner of Perſons, 
that ſhall by any means intend and at- 
tempt any thing dangerous or hurtful 10 
the Honour, State, or Perſons of their 
Sovereigns, 


| finding lately divers 


Therefore wwe whoſe Namis are, or 
ſhall. be ſubſcribed to this Writing,” being 
natural-born Subjetts | of this Realm of 
England; and having ſo gractous a Lady, 
our Sovereign Elizabeth, by the Ordinance 
of God, our moſt rightful Queen, reign- 
ing over: us theſe many Years witb great 
Felicity, to our ineftimable Comfort: Aud 
ſundry: Advertiſements,” out ef ſoreign 


Parts, fram | crediblei' Perſons, : tell 
known 10 ber Majzſty's Council, and 10 
divert otbers, that for ibe Furiberance 


and Advancement of ſome pretended Title 
to the Crown, it hath been manifeſted, 
that the. Life of our gracious Soverign 
Queen Elizabeth hath been moſt dange- 
roufly deſigned againſt, to the Peril of ber 
Perſon, iſ Almighty God, ber perpetual 
Defender, of his Mercy had not revealed 


and withſtood the ſame ; by whoſe Life, 
we, and all olber her Majeſty's true and 


loyal Subjects, do enjoy all ingſtimable Be- 
nefit of Peace in this Land : Do for the 
ſame Reaſons and Cauſes before alledged, 


bound with our Lives and Goods for ber 
Defence, and in her Safety to proſecute, 
ſuppreſs and withſtand all ſuch Intruders, 


and all other her Enemies, of what Na- 


I | tion, 


1 


r 


| Hall be, or by 755 canſel or Tiile they 
at | al pretend to be her Entmics, or to at- 
tempt any harm upon her Perſon ; but do 
/ furtber think it our bounden Duties, for 
the great Benefit of Peace, Wealth, and 
CY | godly Government, we have, more plenti- 
[ 1988 I. 4.44 + | 
os | Job received theſe many Tears under Jer 
4 Majeſty's Government, than any of. our, 
ce BN Fore-fathers have done in any longer Time of 
ber Progenitors, Kings of this Realm; 10 
declare, ex b this Writin 42 mani- 
| n our bounden Duties to onr Sovereign 
A em 


38 Se 4) 

Aud to that End, we and every of us, 

ring | firſt. calling te witneſs the Name of Al- 
v of mighty. GT 40 voluntarily and moſt will- 


ach, ingly bind ourſelves, every one of us tothe 

' 8 other, jointly and ſeveralh in the. Band 
of ane firm and loyal Society; and 1 
vow and promiſe by the Majeſty of Al-. 
mighty God, that with our whole Powers, 
Bodies, Lives and Goods. and with our 
Children. and Servants, we and every 0 
of us, ill faithfully ſerve, and humbly 
obey our ſaid Sovertign Lady Queen Eliza- 
beth; | againſt all States, Dignities and 
earthly Powers whatſoever ; and will as 
well with our joint and particular Forces 

during our Lives A and 
Aa as well by force of Arms, as ty 
Al other means of Revenge, all manner 
of Perſons, of whatſoever State they ſbould 
be, and their Abettors, that Jhall attempt 
any. Aft, or Counſel, or conſent to any 


Majeſty's Royal Perſon; and will never 
defiſt from all Manner of forcible pur- 
ſuit aganiſt ſuch Perſons, to the utter 
Extermination of them, their Counſellors, 
Aiders and Abettors. _ F 
Aud if any ſuch wicked Atzempt againſt 
ber moſt Royal Perſon ſhall be taken in 
Hand, or procured, whereby am that 


ao *$s 


thing that 5 tend to the harm of ber 
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tion, Condition of Degree whatſoever they 


have, may. er ſhall pretend Title to com: 
to; this Crown by the untimely Death of 
ber: Majeſty ſo wickedly procured (which, 


God of bis. Mercy forbid) that the ſame 


may be avenyed, we do not. only bind our- 
ſelves both jointly and ſeverally never 1 
allow,. accept or favour any ſuch pretended 
Succeſſor, by whom, or for whom any 
ſuch detgſtable AF ſhall be attempted or 
committed, as unworthy of all Government 


in any Chriſtian Realm or Civil State: 
But do alſo further vow. and proteſt, as 


we are moſt bound, and that in the Pre- 
ſence, of. the eternal and everlaſting God, 


to. proſecute ſuch, Perſon. or Perſons 1 


Death, with our joint and particular 
Forces, and to att the utmoſt Revenge up- 


on them, that by any means we or any of © 
us, can deviſe and do, or ceuſed to be de- 
viſed and done, for their utter Overthrow 


and. Exjirgation....., i 
And to the better Corroboration- of this 
our Loyal Band and Aſociation, we do 


alſo teftify by this writing, that we do 


confirm the Contents hereof I our Oaths 
corporally talen upon the holy Rvangeliſts, 
with this expreſs Condition, Thet no one 
of us ſhall for; any reſpeſt of Perſon or 
Cauſes, or for Fear or Reward, ſeparate 
ourſelves from this Aſſociation, or fail in 
the Proſecution thereof during our Lives, 


| 72 pain of being by tbe reſt of us pre- 


ecuted and ſuppreſ, d as perjured Per- 
ons, and as public Enemies to God, our 
Queen, and to our native Country; t 
which Puniſhment and Pains we do volun- 
tarily ſubmit ourſelves, and every of 
us, ' without ' benefit of any, Colour and 
Pretence. r e 

In Witneſs of all which Premiſes {a 
be inviolably kept, we do to this Writing 
put our Hands and Seals; and Hall be 
moſt ready to accept and admit any others, 
bereafter to this Society and Afociation, 
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' hereafter otherwiſe grow by the like 
teſtable and devil Practices at the 
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This Affociation, although entred 


into voluntarily by Perfons in their pri- 


vate Capacities, was confirmed and eſta- 
bliſhed by a Statute made 27 Elixubeib 


1585. entituled, An Al for the Security 


| 7 the Queen's Royal Perſon, and tbe 


ontinuance of the Realm in Peace; an 4 
is8 follows 3), © 6098 „ 
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"Oraſmuch as the good Felicity and 


Comfort of the whole Eſtate of 


this Realm conſiſteth only (next under 


God) in the Surety and Prefervation of 


the Queen's moſt Excellent Majeſty ; - 


and for that it hath manifeſtly appeared, 
that ſundry wicked Plots and Means 
have of late been deviſed and laid, as 


well in foreign Parts beyond the Seas, 
as alſo within this Realm, to the great en- 


b - of her Highneſs's moſt Royal 


Perſon, and to the utter Ruin of the 


whole Common: weal, if by God's 


merciful-Providetice the fame had not 


been revealed: Therefore for the pre- 
venting of ſuch great Perils as might 


humble Suit and earneſt Petition of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the 


Commons in this Parliament aſſembled 


and by A e of the ſame Parlia- 
ment; Be it enac 


vaſion or Rebellion ſtzall be had or made, 
into or within any of her Majeſty's 


Realms or Dominions, or any Act at- 


tempted, tending to the hurt of her 


Majeſty's moſt Royal Perſon, by or for 


any Perſon that ſhall} or may pretend 
Title to the Crown of this Realm after 
her Majeſty's deceaſe; or if any thing be 


 .compaſſed or imagined, trending to the 


hurt of her Majeſty's Royal Perſon, 


hy, 


| ted and ordained, If at 
any time after the End of this preſent 
Seſſion of Parliament; any open In- 


by any Perſon, or with the Privity of 
any Perſon that ſhall or may pretend 
Title to the Crown of this Realm: That 


then by her Majeſty's Commiſſion under 


her great Seal, the Lords and other of 
her Eli hneſs's Privy-Council, and fach 
other Lords of Parliament to be named 
by her Majeſty, as with the faid Privy-- 

ouncil Gall come up to the Number of 
four and twenty, and ſuch of the Judges 
of the Courts of Record at Weſtminſter, 
as her Highneſs for that Purpoſe 


aſſign and appoint, or the more Part of 


the ſame Councils, Lords and udges, 
ſhall by Virtue of this Act, have Au- 
thority to examine all and every the Of- 
fences aforeſaid, and all Circumſtances 
thereof, and thereupon, to give Sentence 


or Judgment, as upon good Proof the 


Matter ſhall appear unto them. And 
that after ſuch Sentence or Judgment 
given, and Declaration thereof made 
and publiſhed by her Majeſty's Procla- 
mation under the gteat Seal of England, 
all Perfens againſt- whom ſuch Sentence 


or Judgment ſhall be ſo given and 
4 Dal 


publiſh be excluded and diſ- 
abled for ever to have or claim, or to 
pretend to have or claim the Crown of 
this Realm, or of any her Majeſty's 
Dominions; any former Law, or Statute 


whatſoever to the contrary in any wiſe 
| W 


| And that thereupon 
all her Highneſs's Subjects ſhall and may 
lawfully by Virtue of this Act, and her 
Majeſty's Direction in that behalf, by 
all forcible ard poſſible Means purſue 
to Death every ſuch wicked Perſon, by 
whom or by whoſe means, aſſent, or 
privity, any ſuch Invaſion or Rebellion 
ſhall be in form aforeſaid denounced to 
have been made, or ſuch wicked Act 


attempted, or other Thing compaſſed 
or imagined againſt her Majclty's Per- 
ES * Jos, 
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ſon, and, all their Alders, Comforters. Crown) thoſe Perſons which were chief 


and Abettors. 7 un eien ; 
| And if any ſuch deteſtable Act ſhall 


be executed againſt her Highneſs's moſt 


Royal Perſon, whereby her Majeſty's: 
Life ſhall be taken away (which God of 
his great Mercy forbid). that then hdd 
ſuch Perſon, by. or for whom any ſuch 
Act ſhall be executed, and their Iſſues 
being any wiſe aſſenting or privy to the 


ſame, ſhall by Virtue of this Act be ex- fe 


cluded and diſabled for ever to have or 
claim, or pretend to have or claim the 
ſaid Crown of this Realm, or any other 
her Highneſs's Dominion, any former 
Law or Statute to the contrary in any 
wiſe notwithſtanding. And that all 
the Subjects of this Realm, and all other 
her Majeſty's Dominions, ſhall and may 
lawfully by Virtue of this Act, by all 
forcible and poſſible Means purſue to 
the Death every ſuch wicked Perſon, by 
whom or by wheoſe Means any ſuch de- 
teſtable Fact ſhall be in form hereafter 
expreſſed, denounced to have been com- 
mitted, and alſo their Iſſues being an 
wiſe aſſenting or privy to the ſame, anc 
ab their Aiders; Cornforters and Abet- 
tors in that behalf. © 1 
And to the End that the Intention 


of this Law may be effectually executed, 
if her Majeſty's Life be taken away by 
any. violent or unnatural Means (which 
God defend.) Be it further enacted by 


the Authority aforeſaid, that the Lords 
and others, which ſhall be of her Ma- 
jeſty's Privy Council at the Time of ſuch 
her Deceaſe, or the more Part of the 
ſame Council, joining unto them for 


their Aſſiſtance five other Earls, and 


ſeven other Lords of Parliament at the 
eaſt (foreſeeing, that none of the ſaid 
Earls, Lords or Council be known to 
be Perſons that may make any Title tothe 


Juſtices of either Bench, Maſter of the: 
Rolls, and Chief Baron of the Exche- 
quer at the Time of her Majeſty's Death, 
or in Default of the ſaid Juſtices, Ma- 
ſter of the Rolls, and Chiet Baron, ſome 
other of thoſe Which were Juſtices of 
ſome of the Courts of Records at Vet- 
minſter at the Time of her Highneſs's: 
Deceaſe, to ſupply their Places; or any 
our and twenty, or more of. them, 
whereof cight to be Longnot the Parlia- 
ment, not being of the Privy-Coundci 

ſhall to the uttermoſt of their e — 


Skill examine the cauſe and manner of 


ſuch her Majeſty's Death, and what Per- 
ſons ſhall be any way guilty thereof, and 
all Circumſtances concerning the ſame, 
according to the true Meaning of this 
Act; and thereupon ſhall by open Pro- 
clamation publiſk the ſame, and without 
any delay by all forcible and poſſible 
Means, proſecute to Death all their 
Aiders and Abettors; and for the doing 


thereof, and the withſtanding and ſup- 


preſſing all ſuch Power and Force, 4s 
ſhall be any way levied or ſtirred in Di- 
ſturbance of the due Execution of this 


Law, they ſhall by Virtue of this Act, 


have Power and Authority, not only to- 
raiſe any ſuch Forces, as ſhall in that 
behalf be needful and convenient, but 
alſo to uſe all other Means and Things 
poſſible and neceſſary for the Main- 
tenance of the fame Forces, and Proſe- 
cution. of the ſaid Offenders, And if 
any ſuch Power and Force ſhall be levied: 
and ſtirred in Diſturbance. of the due 
Execution of this Law, by any Perſon 
that ſhall, or may pretend any Title to- 
the Crown of this Realm; whereby this 


Law may not in all Things be fully. 


executed, according to the Effect and 
true Meaning of the ſame; that then 
C very. 
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every ſuch Perſon ſhall by Virtue of this 
Act be-therefore excluded and difabled 
for ever to have, or claĩm of pretend to 
have of claim the Crown of this Realm, 
or of any other her Highneſs's Domi- 
nions, any former Law or Statute hat- 


ſoever - to the contrary notwithſtand- 
| T „ x | un 10 0 


r | 
And be it further enacted by the Au- 
thority aforeſaid, That all and every the 
Subjects of all her Majeſty's Realms 
and Dominions, ſhall to the uttermoſt 
of their Power aid and aſſiſt the ſaid 
Council, and all other the Lords and 
other Perſons, to be adjoined to them 
for Aſſiſtance, as is aforeſaid, in all 
Things to be done and executed accord- 
ing tothe Effect and Intention of this 
Law; and that no Subject of this Realm 
ſhall in any wiſe be impeached in Body, 
Eand or Goods, at any Time hereafter, 
for any Thing to be done, of executed 
according to the Tenor hereof, any 
Law or Statute heretofore made to the 
contrary in any wiſe notwithſtanding. 
And whereas of late many of her 
Majeſty's good and faithful Subjects 
have in the Name of God, and with the 
Teſtimonies of good Conſciences, by 


one uniform Manner of Writing under 


their Hands and Seals, and by their ſe- 
veral Oaths voluntarily taken, joined 
themſelves together in Bond and Aſſo- 


ciation, to withſtand and revenge to the 


uttermoſt all ſuch malicious Actions and 
attempts againſt her Majeſty's moſt 
Royal Perſon: Now for the full explain- 
ing of all ſuchAmbiguities and Queſtione, 
as otherwiſe might happen to grow by 
reaſon of any ſiniſter or wrong Con- 
ſtruction or Interpretation to be made or 
inferred of, or upon the Words or 
Meaning thereof: Be it declared and 
enacted by the Authority of this preſent 
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Parliament, that the ſame Aſſociation, 


and every Article and Sentence therein 


contained, as well concerning the diſal· 


lowing, excluding, or diſabling any 
Perſon that may, or ſhall pretend any 
Title to come to the Crown of this 
Realm, as alſo for the purſuing, and 
taking revenge of any ſuch wicked Act 
or Attempt as is mentioned in the ſame 
Aſſociation, ſhall and ought to be in all 
Things expounded and adjudged accord- 
ing to the true Intent and Meaning of 
this Act, and not otherwiſe, or againſt 
any other Perſon or Ferſons. 9 ee 


The following Year, ts 6, Babing- 
ton and others being deg! of. a 
Conſpiracy to affaſlinate-Queen Eliza- 
beth; and the Queen of /Scots being 
charged with countenancing and en- 
couraging that Conſpiracy, a Commiſ- 
ſion was iſſued out, founded upon the 
aboveſaid 1 for the Examination 
and Trial of the ſaid Queen of Seofs, to 
the Effect following. Sidi eo al | 


LV Lizabeth, by the Grace of God, 
_ of England, France, and Ireland, 
| Defender of the Faith, Ec. To 
the moſt Reverend Father in Chriſt, 
Jobn Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Pri- 
mate and Metropolitan of all England, 
and one of our Privy-Council; and to 
our truſty and well-beloved Sir Thomas 
Bromley, Knt. Chancellor of England, 
and one of our Privy- Council; and 
alſo our truſty and well beloved Willian 
Lord Burghly, Lord Treaſurer of Exg- 
land, another of our Privy- Council; and 
alſo to our moſt dear Couſin William 
Lord Marquis of Wincheſter, one of the 
Lords of the Parliament; to our moft 
dear Couſin Edward Earl of Oxford, 
Great Chamberlain of England, _— 
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of the Lords of the Parliament; and 
alſo to our moſt dear Couſin George Earl 
of Sbrruſbury, Earl Marſhal of Eng- 
land, another of our Privy Council; 
and to our moſt dear Couſin Henry Earl 
of© Kent, another of the Lords of Par- 
liament; and alſo to our - moſt dear 
Couſin Earl of Derby, another of 
our. Privy cl; and to our moſt 
dear Couſin Villiam Earl of Worceſter, 
another of the Lords of the Parliament 
and alſo to our moſt dear Couſin d- 
ward Earl of Rutland, another of the 
Lords of the Parliament ; and to our 


. moſt dear Couſin Ambroſe Earl of War- 


wick, Maſter of our Ordnance, another 
of our Privy Council; and to our moſt 
dear Couſin Henry Earl of Pembroke, 
another of the Lords of the Parliament; 
and alſo to our moſt dear Couſin Robert 
Earl of Leiceſter, Maſter of our Horſe, 
another of our Privy Council; and to 
nur moſt dear Henry Earl of 
Lincoln, another of the Lords of the 
Parliament; and alſo to our moſt dear 
Couſin Anthony Viſcount Montague, ano- 
ther of the Lords of the Parliament ; 
and to our truſty and well-beloved 
Charles Lord Howard, our Great Ad- 
miral of Eugland, another of our Privy 
Council; and to our truſty and well- 
beloved Henry Lord of Hun/down, our 
Lord Chamberlain, another of our 
Privy Council; and to our truſty and 
well-belcved Henry Lord Abergavenny, 
another of the Lords of the Parliament; 
and to our truſty and well-beloved. Ed- 
ward Lord Zouch, another of the Lords 
of the Parliament; and to our truſty and 


well-beloved Edward Lord Morley, ano- . 


ther of the Lords of the Parliament; 


and to our truſty and well-beloved Wix 


liam Lord Cobham, Lord Warden of 
our C 3 another of our Privy 
10 | 


Council; and alſo to our truſty and well - 
beloved Edward Lord e 
of the Lords of the Parliament; and to 
our truſty and well beloved Artbur Lord 
Grey of Wilton, another of the Lords 
of the Parliament; and alſo to our truſty 

and well- beloved Fobn Lord Lumley, 
another of the Lords of the e 


and alſo to our truſty and well belo 


Fohn Lord Sturton, another of the 
Lords of the Parliament; and . alſo to 
our _ truſty and well-beloved William 
Lord Sandes, another of the Lords of 
the Parliament; and alſo to our truſty 
and well-beloved Henry Lord Went. 
worth, another of the Lords of the Par- 
liament; and to our truſty and well - be · 
lov'd Lewis Lord Mordant, another of 
the Lords of the Parliament; and to 
our truſty and well- beloved Jabn Lord 
St. Jobs of Bleiſbo, another of the Lords 
of the Parliameut; and alſo to our truſty 
and well- beloved Thomas Lord Buck- 
hurſt, another of our Privy Cöuncil; 
and to our truſty and well- beloved Henry 
Lord Compton, another of the Lords of 
the Parliament z and alſo to our truſty 
and well-beloved Henry Lord Cheiney, 
another of the Lords of the Parliament; 
to our truſty and well · beloved Sir 
Francis Knolles, Knt. Treaſurer. of our 
Houſhold, another of our Privy Coun- 
cil z and alſo to our truſty and wells 
beloved Sir James Crofts, Knt. Comp- 
troller of our ſaid Houſhold, another 
of our Privy Council ; and to our truſty 
and beloved Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, Kt. 
our Vice-Chamberlain, another of our 
Privy Council; and alſo to our truſty 
and beloved Sir Francis Walfngham,. 
Knt. one of our principal Secretaries,. 
another of our Privy Council; and al- 
ſo to our truſty and beloved William 
Daviſon, Eſq; another of our principal 
5P Secretaries, 
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Secretaries, and of our Privy Council; 
and to our truſty and beloved Sir Ralph 
Sadler, Knt. Chancellor of our Dutchy 
of Lancaſter, another of our Privy 
Council; and alſo to our truſty and be- 
loved Sir Walter Mildmay, Knt. Chan- 
celor of our Exchequer, another of our 
Privy Council; and to our truſty and 
beloved Sir Amias Powlett, Knt. Cap- 
tain of our Ifle of Ferſey, another of 
our Privy Council; and to our truſty 
and beloved Sir Chriſtopher Wray, Knt. 
Chief Juſtice aſſigned for the Pleas to 
be holden' before us; and to our truſty 
and beloved Sir Edmund Anderſon, Knt. 
our Chief Juſtice of the Bench; Sir 
Roger Manhood, Knt. our Chief Baron 
of our Exchequer, Sir Thomas Gawdy, 
Kine. one of our Juſtices aſſigned for the 
Pleas te be holden before us; and I- 
liam Periam' one of our Juſtices of the 
Bench, Seeting, Se. | ow 32 


Whereas ſince the End of the Seſſion of 
Parliament, namely, ſince the firſt Day 
of June, in the 27th Year of our Reign, 
divers Matters have been compaſſed and 
imagined, 'tending to the hurt of our 
Royal Perſon, as well by Mary Daugh- 
ter and Heir of James V. King of Scots, 
and commonly called Queen of Scots, 
and Dowager of France, pretend ing 
Title to the Crown of this Realm of 
Eugland; as by divers other Perſons, 
cum fcitutia, in Engliſh, with the privity 
of the ſame Mary, as we are given to 
underſtand, And whereas we do intend 
and determine, that the Act aforeſaid 
be in all and every part thereof, duly 
and effectually executed, according to 
the Tenor of the ſame, and that all Of- 
fences abovefaid, in the Act aboveſaid 
mentioned as aforeſaid, and the Circum- 


ances of the ſame be examined, aad 


Sentence or Judgment thereupon given, 
according to the Tenor and Elec of 
the ſaid Act: To you, and the grrater 


part of you, we do give full and ab- 


ſolute Power, Faculty and Authority, 
according to the Tenor of the ſaid Act, 
fo examine all and ſingular Matters 
compaſſed and ĩmagined, tending to 


the hurt of our Royal Perſon, as well 
by the aforefaid Mary, as by any other 


Perſon or Perſons whatſoever, cum 
ſcientia, in Engliſh, with the privity of 
the ſame Mary, and all Circumſtances 
of the ſame, and all other Offences 
aboveſaid in the Act aboveſaid (as afore- 


ſaid) mentioned whatſoever, and all 


Circumſtances of the ſame and of every 


of them. And thereupon, according ö 


to the Tenor of the Act aforeſaid; to 
give Sentence or Judgment, as upon 
good proof Matter ſhall' appear unto 
you. - And therefore we do command 
you, that you do at certain days and 
places, which you, or the greater part 
of you, ſhall thereunto fore - appoint, 
diligently proceed upon the premiſes in 
Form aforeſaid, c. Wer 5 


The moſt part of thefe Commiſ- 
fioners came the rith of  QZeber to 
Fotheringay Caſtle in the County of 
Northampton, ſeated upon the Bank of 
the River Nen, where the Queen of 
Scots was then kept. The next Day the 
Commiſſioners ſent to her Sir Waller 
Milmay, Poulet, and Edward Barker, 
a publick Notary ;: who delivered into 
her Hands Queen Elizabetb's Letter: 


Which when ſhe had read, fhe, with a 


Countenance compoſed to Royal Digni- 
ty, and with a Mind untroubled, ſaid, 
It grieveth me that the Queen, my moſt 
dear Siſter, is mifinformed of me; and. 
that J, having been ſo many Years, 

ſtraitly 
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ſtr kept in Priſo n, grown lame 
F have lien 15 
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eaſonable Con- 


Ns 12 her af many Dan- 


gers, yet, 0 Credit been given 
unto me, but 1 have been always 
contemned, though moſt nearly al- 


lied unto her in Blood. When the 
A e was entered into, and the 
arliament thereupon. made, 
I Mat e that whatſoever Danger 
ſhould. happen, either from forei 
Princes abroad, or from ill. e 
People at home, or for Religion's Sake, 
I muſt. bear 155 whole ide having. 
many mortal Enemies in th Court., 
Certainly I might, take it. pardly, a 
not. without Cauſe, that à Confederacy, 
hath been made with my Son without 
my Knowledge 3. but ſuch Matters ; i 


omit, As for this Letter, it ſeemeth 
ſtrange to me, _ that the yeen ſhould 
command me 48 a Subj 10 ap 

77 in ale 1, am an abſo- 


ELD ET OI ee TED 


and 
not yet de) ; 
der m e 1 refer my | ſelf to 
thoſe Things, which I have proteſted 
before Bromley, now Chancellor, and 
the Lord La Ware. 


known : I am deſtitute of Counſellors, 
and who ſhall be my Peers I am ut- 
terly ignorant. My Papers and Notes 
are taken from me, and no Man dareth 
ſtep forth to be my Advocate. I am 
clear from all Crime againſt the Queen; 
I have excited no Man againſt her, 
and I am not to be charged but by 
mine awn Word or Writing, which 


ſected, after 


and = Laws,of England, 


The Laws and 
Statutes of England are to me moſt un- 


cannot be produced againſt me. \ Yet 
can I not deny but I have commend- 
ed myſelf and RY, Cauſe to W 
Princes. Hl OY n 

"The next viva nile thraintd I gfie her 
in the Name of the Commiſſioners, Potv- 
let and Barker, who ſhewed unto her. 


this Anſwer drawn in Writing; and alk- 


ed her; whether ſhe would perſiſt in the. 
ſame, When ſhe had heard ir diſtinetiy 
read, ſhe commended it as rightly 
truly.conceived, and ſaid, ſhe Would per- 
fiſt therein, But this, faid ſhe, 1 have 
forgatten, "which 1 would have to be 
added thereunto : Whereas the QOgeen 
hath written, that Lam ſubject to the 
and to be judged by 
e becauſe I have lived under the 
roteCtion of them: I anſwer, that I 
came into England to crave Aid, and 
et ſince have been detained in Priſon, 
cpuld not enjoy the Protection or 
eh of the Laws of England ; nay, 
I could. never yet underſtand from 
any Man, what Manner of Laus thoſe 


Were. 


In the Afternoon came unto her cer- 
tain ſelected Perſons from amongſt the 
Commiſſioners, with Men learned in 
the Civil and Canon Law. But the 
Lord Chancellor and the Lord Trea- 
ſurer declared their Authority by Patent, 
and ſhewed that neither her Impriſon- 
ment, nor her © Prerogative of Royal 
Majeſty could exempt her from an- 
fwering in this Kingdom; with fair 
Words adviſing her to hear what Mat- 
ters were to be objected againſt her: 
Otherwiſe they threatned, that by Au- 
thority. of Law, they both could and 
would proceed againſt her, though ſhe 
were abſent. ' She anſwered, That ſhe 
was . no Subject, and rather would he 


. 1 — 1 
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die a thouſand Deaths, than acknow- 
ledge herſelf a Subject, conſidering, 
that by ſuch an Acknowledgment, ſhe 
ſhould both prejudice the Height of 
Regal Majeſty, and withal confeſs her- 
ſelf to be bound by all the Laws of 
England, even in Matter of Religion: 
Nevertheleſs ſhe was ready to anſwer to 
all Things in a free and full Parliament, 


for that ſhe knew not whether this Meet- 


ing and Aſſembly were appointed a- 

inſt her, being already condemned 
by Fore-judgings, to give ſome Shew 
and Colour of a juſt and legal Proceed- 
ing. She warned them therefore to 
look to their Conſciences, and to re- 


member, that the Theatre of the whole 


World is much wider than the King - 
dom of England. She began then to 
complain of Injuries done unto her: 
And the Lord Treaſurer interrupting 
her, began to reckon bs 0, 8 liza- 
beth's Kindneſſes towards her, namely, 
that ſhe had puniſhed ſome, which im- 
- pugned the Claim ſhe laid to England, 
and had been a Means to keep her from 
being condemned by the Eſtates of the 
Realm, for the Marriage ſought with 
the Duke of Norfolk, for the Rebellion 
in the North, and for other Matters. 
All which when ſhe ſeemed little to 
eſteem, they returned back. | 
Within few Hours after, they deli- 


vered unto her, by the Hands of Potolet 


and the. Solicitor, the chief Points of 
their Commiſſion, and the Names of the, 


Commiſſioners, that ſhe might ſee, that 


they were to proceed according to Equi- 
ty and Right, and not by any cunning 


Point of Law, and extraordinary Courſe. 


She took no Exceptions againſt the Com- 
miſſions; but moſt ſharply accepted 
againſt the late Law, upon which. the 
Authority of their Commiſſion wholly 
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depended ; as that it was unjuſt, deviſed 
of purpoſe againſt her, that it was with. 


out Example, and ſuch whereunto ſhe 
would never ſubject herſelf. She aſked, 


by what Law they. would proceed 
by the Civil or Canon-La' 


ſhe, Interpreters are to be fetched from 


Pavia or Poictiers, and other foreign 
Univerſities z; for in England none are 
to be found that are meet. She added 
alſo, That it was manifeſt, by -plain 
Words in the Queen's Letters, That ſhe 
was already fore-judged to be guilty of 
the Crime, .though unheard ; and there. 


fore there was no Reaſon why ſhe ſhould. 


appear. before them : And ſhe required 
to be ſatisfied touching ſome” Scruples 
in the ſaid Letters, which ſhe had for 
herſelf noted confuſedly; and by Snatch- 
es, ſeverally by themſelves, but would 


not deliver them written out; for it 
ſtood not, ſajd ſhe, with her Royal Dig- 


nity, to play the Scrivener,” 
- Touching this Matter; the ſaid ſe- 
lected Commiſſioners went unto her 
again,, to whom ſhe ſignified, that ſhe 
did not well underſtand what thoſe 
Words meant, Seeing ſbe is under the 
Queen's Protection. The Lord Chan- 
cellor anſwered. That this was plain 
to every one of Underſtanding, yet was 
it not for Subjects to interpret what the 
Queen's Meaning was, neither were 
they made Commiſſioners for that End. 
Then The required to have their Proteſ- 
tation ſhewed and allowed, which ſhe 
had formerly made. It was anſwered, 
that it never had been, nor now was to 
be allowed, for that it was prejudicial 
to the Crown of England. She aſked, 
By what Authority they would proceed? 
It was anſwered, By Authority of their 
Commiſſion, and by the common Law 
of England. REEF RIA 

NIN I Bat 


If 
w, then, ſaid 


zered, 
Vas to 
icial 
aſked, 
oceed? 
f their 
n Law 


Bat 


- 
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But, ſaid ſhe; ye make Laws at your 
Pleaſure, whereunto I have no reaſon to 
ſubmit myſelf, conſidering that the 
Engliſh in Times paſt refuſed to ſubmit 
themſelves to the Law Salique of France; 
And if they would proceed by the com- 
mon Law of England, they ſhould pro- 


duce Precedents and Caſes, for as much 


as that Law conſiſteth much of Caſes 
and Cuſtom. And if the Canon Law, 


none elſe ought to interpret the ſame, 


but the Makers thereof. It was anſwer-' 
ed, That they would proceed neither by 
the Civil nor Canon Law, but by the 
Common Law 2 bee dee. _ = 
ight nevertheleſs be. proved by the 
5 and Canon Law, that ſhe ought 
to appeat before them, if ſhe would not 
refuſe to hear it. And indeed ſhe refu- 
ſed not to hear it, but, as ſfle faid; by 
way of Interlocution, not Fudicially. 
From hence ſhe fell into other Speech- 
es, That ſhe". had intended nothing to 
the Deſtruction of the Queen; that ſhe' 
had been incenſed with Injuries and In- 
dignities ; that ſhe ſhould be a Stone of 
Offence to others, if ſhe were ſo unwor- 
thily "handled; that by Nam ſhe had 
offered her beſt Means for revoking the 
Biſhop of Rome Bull; that ſhe would 
have defended her Innocency by Letters, 
but it was not allowed her; and finally, 
that all the Offices of Kindneſs, which 


ſhe. had tender'd theſe twenty Years, 


were rejected. Thus while ſhe wander- 
ed far theſe Digreſſions, they called her 
back again, and prayed her to ſpeak 
plainly, whether ſhe would anſwer be- 


fore the Commiſſioners. She replied, 


That the Authority of their Delegation 
was founded upon a late Law made to 
intrap her; that ſhe could not away with 
the Queen's Laws, which ſhe had good 
reaſon to ſuſpect; that ſhe was ſtil] full 


107 


of good Courage, and would not offend © 
againſt her Progenitors, the Kings of 
Scots, by acknowledging herſelf a Sub- 
ject to the Crown of Eugland: For this 
were nothing elſe but to profeſs thera _ 
openly to have been Rebels and Traitors. 
Yet-ſhe refuſed not to anſwer, ſo as ſhe © 
might not be reduced to the Rank of a 
Subject: But ſne had rather periſh utterly 
than to anſwer as a criminal Perſon. 
Whereupon Hatton, Vice-Chamber- 
lain to Queen Elizabetb, anſwered : You 
are accuſed (but not condemn'd) to have 
conſpired” the Deſtruction of our Lady 
and Queen anointed. You ſay you are 
a Queen: be it ſo. But in ſuch a Crime 
the Royal Dignity is not exempted from 


anſwering, neither by the Civil nor Ca- 


non Law, nor by the Law of Nations, 
nor of Nature: For if fuch kind of Of- 
fences might be committed without Pu- 
niſhment, all Juſtice would ſtagger yea, 
fall to the Ground. If you be innocent 
you wrong your Reputation in avoiding a 
Trial. You proteſt yourſelf to be inno- 
cent, but Queen Elizabeib thinketh o- 
therwiſe, and that neither without Gricf 
and Sorrow for the ſame. To examine 
therefore your Innecency, ſhe hath ap- 
pointed for Commiſſioners moſt honour-- 
able prudent and upright Men, who are 
ready to hear you according toEquitywith' 
favour, and will rejoice with all their: 
Hearts, if you ſhall clear yourſelf of this 
Crime. Believe me, the Queen herſelf 
will be much affected with Joy, who af- 
firmed unto me at my coming from her, 
that never any Thing befel her more grie- 
vous, than that you were charged with 
ſuch a Crime, Wherefore lay aſide the 
bootleſs Privilege of Royal Dignity, 
which now can be of no Uſe unto you, 
appear in Judgment, and ſhew your In- 
nocency, left by avoiding Trial, you 
IRE: + _ draw 


draw upon [yourſelf Suſpicion, and lay 
upon your Reputation an eternal Blot 
and Aſperſion. ; 
J refuſe not (ſaid ſhe) to anſwer to a 
full Parliament before the Eſtates of the 
Realm lawfully afſembled, ſo as I may 
be declared the next to the Succeſſion ; 
yea, before the Queen and Council, ſo 
as my Proteſtation may .be admitted, 
and I may be acknowledged the next of 
Kin to the Queen. To the Judgment 
of mine Adverſaries, amongſt whom I 
know all Defence of mine Innocency 


_ 


myſelf.  - 
Whether ſhe would anſwer, if her 
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never, ſaid ſbe, ſubmit myſelf to the 


fon; ien an (79 459 

Hereupon the Lord Treaſurer an- 
ſwered; We, notwithſtanding, will 
proceed To- morrow in the Cauſe, 


F\ 


tumax. | 


Search, . ſaid be, your Conſciences, 


you and yours for your Judgment againſt 


—— 


of the Month, ſhe ſent for certain of 
the Commiſſioners, and prayed them, 


+ \ 


and allowed. The Lord Treafurer aſk*d 
her, Whether ſhe would appear to her 
Trial, if her proteſtation were only-re- 
ceived and put in writing, without Al- 
lowance? She yielded at length, yet 
with much ado, and with an ill Will, 
leſt ſhe ſhould ſeem (as ſhe ſaid) ta de- 
rogate - from her predeceſſors or ſuc- 
ceſſors; but was very deſirous to purge 
M herfelt of the Crime objected againſt 


— —  _c_ — — — - — 
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will be barred, flatly I will not fubmit. 
The Lord Chancellor aſked her, 
Proteſtation were admitted? I will. 


late Lay mentioned in the Commif- oc 
the Barons of A 


though you be abſent and continue con- 


On the Morrow, which was the 14th 


that her proteſtation might be admitted 


her, being perſwaded by Hallen 's Rea- 


ſons, which ſhe had weighed with Ad- 


0 - % 


viſement. 


Soon aden (the CommiSencia u 
were preſent, aſſembled themſelves in 


the preſence-· chamber. At the upper 


End of the Chamber was placed a Chair 
of Eſtate for the Queen of Exgland, 
under a Cloth of Eftate. Over-againft 


it, below and more remote, near the: 


Tranſom or Beam that run crofs the 
Room, ſtood a Chair for the Queen of 
Scots. At the Walls on both Sides, 
were placed Benches upon 


the Earls of Oxford, Kent, Derby,” Wor- 
cefter, Rutland, Cumberland; Warwick; 
Pembroke, Lincoln, and the lord Vi. 
count Momzcut? ; on the other Side, 
, Touch, 
Morley, Stafford, Grey, Lumley, Sttr- 
ton, Santles, Wentworth, Mordant, St. 
Jobn of Bletfho, Compton, and Cbeiney. 


Nigh unto thele | fare the Knights ' of 
the Privy-Council, Sir James a Croftes, 


Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, Sir Francis Val. 


look to your Honour, God reward: ſugbam, Sir Ralph Sadleir, Sir Walter 


Mildmay, and Sir Amias Potulet. For- 
wards, before the Earls, ſate the two 
chief Juſtices, and the chief Baron of 
the Exchequer 3- and on the other Side 
two Barons, the other Juſtices, Dale and 
Ford, Doctors of the Civil Law; and 
at a little Table in the midſt ſate Pop- 
ham the Queen's Attorney, Egerton the 
Sollicitos, Gatoch, the Queen's Serjeant 
at Law, the Clerk of the Crown, and 
two Writers. | a0 
When ſhe was come, and had ſettled 
herfelf in her Seat, after Silence pro- 
claimed, Bromley, lord Chancellor turn- 
ing to her, ſpake briefly to this Effect: 
The - moſt 'High and Mighty Queen 

| -—* - Elizabeth, 


* . 
. * 1 


which fate, 
on the one Side, the Lord Chancellor of 
England, Lord Treafurer of England, 


Gesees 


SFS SAS 2090 S8 


th 


Elizabeth, being not without Grief. of 


Mind advertiſed, that you have con- 
ſpired the Deſtruction of her and of 
England, and the Subverſion of Re- 
ligion, bath, out of her Office and 
Duty, left ſhe might ſeem to have ne- 
glected God, herſelf and her people, 
and oy of no Malice at all, appointed 
theſe Commiſſioners, to hear the Mat- 
ters which ſhall be objected unto you, 
and how you can clear yourſelf of them, 
and make known your CES 

She riſing up, ſaid, Tifat ſhe came 
into England to crave Aid, which had 
been promiſed her, and yet was ſhe de- 
tained ever ſince in priſon. She proteft- 
ed, that ſhe was no Subject of the 
Queen's, but had been and was a free 
and abſolute „and not to be con- 
ſtrained to appear before Commiſſioners, 
or any other Judge whatſoever, for any 
cauſe whatſoever, ſave before God alone 
the . Judge, teſt ſhe ſhould pre- 
judice her own Royal Majeſty, the King 
of Scots her Son, her Succeſſors, or o- 
ther abſolute Princes. But, that ſne now 
appeared perſonally, to the End to re- 
fute the Crimes oßbjected againſt her. 
And hereof ſhe prayed her own Atten- 
dants to bear witneſs, \ 

The lord Chancellor, not acknow- 
ledging that any Aid had been promis'd 
her, anſwered, That this proteſtation 
was in vain, for that whoſoever, of what 
place and degree ſoever he were, ſhould 
offend againſt the Laws of England, in 
England, was ſubject unto the ſame Laws 
and by the late A& might be examined 
and tried; the ſaid proteſtation there- 
fore made in the prejudice of the Laws, 
and Queen of England, was not to be 
admitted. The Commiſſioners never- 
theleſs commanded, that as well her pro- 
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teſtation, as the Lord Chancellor's An- 


ſwer, ſhould be recorded. 


Then after the. Commiſſion was open- 
ly read, which was grounded upon the 


Act already often mentioned, ſhe ſtouily 


oppoſed her proteſtation againſt the 


ſame Act, as enacted directly and pur- 
polely againit her, and therein ſhe ap- 
pealed to their Conſciences. | 99 

When Anſwer was made by the lord 
Treaſurer, that every perſon in this 
Kingdom was bound even by the lateſt 
Laws, and that ſhe ought not to ſpeak 
againſt the Laws; and that the Com- 


miſſieners would judge, according to 


that Law, what proteſtations or appella- 
tions ſoever. ſhe interpos'd, ſhe ſaid at 
length, that ſhe. was ready to hear and 
anſwer touching any Fact whatſoever a- 
gainſt the Queen of Englend. | | 
Candy now opened the Law from 
point to point, affirming, that ſhe had 
offended againſt the ſame; and here- 
upon he made an hiſtorical Diſcourle of 
Babington's Conſpiracy, and concluded, 
That ſhe knew of it, N tt, aſ- 
ſented unto it, promiſed her Aſſiſtance, 
and ſnewed the Way and Means. 

She anſwered with ſtout Courage, 
That ſhe knew not Babington, that ſhe 
never received -any Letters from him, 
nor wrote any to him; that ſhe never 
plotted the Deſtruction of the Queen, 
and that to prove the ſame, her Sub- 


ſcription under her own Hand was to be 


produced; that for her part ſhe never 
ſo much as heard ſpeak thereof; that 
ſhe knew not Ballard, or ever relieved 
him ; but ſhe underſtood from ſome, 
that the Catholicks in England took 
many Things very hardly, and hereof 
the herſelf had advertiſed the Queen by 
Letters, and beſought her to take pity 

on 
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on them; that many alſo, which were 
to her utterly unknown, had offered her 
their Help and Aſſiſtance, yet had ſhe 
excited no Man to commit any Offence ; 
and being ſhut up in Priſon, - ſne could 
neither know nor hinder what they at- 
tempted. - | 15 85 ä 
HFereupon it was urged out of Babing- 
ton's Confeſſion, that there had been 
Intercourſe by Letters betwixt her and 
Babington. She' confeſſed, that there had 

aſs'd Conference by Letters betwixt 
2 and many Men, yet could it not 
thereby be 
all their wicked Counſels. She required 
that her own Subſcription, under her 
Hand, might be produced: and aſked, 
what Hurt it were, if ſhe re-demanded 
the Letters, which had been kept from 
her almoſt a whole Year ? Then were 
read the Copies of Letters between her 
and Babington, wherein the whole 
' Conſpiracy was ſet down, 


The Scotiſh Queen's Letter to 
Anthony Babington. 


| Y very good Friend, albeit it be 
long fince you heard from me, 

not more than I have done from you, it is 
again my Will; yet would I not you 
ſhould think I have in the mean while, 
nor ever will be unmindful of the effeFual 
Affection you have ſbetoed heretofore to- 
wards all that concerneth me. I have 
nunderſtood, that upon the renewing of 
your Intelligence, there were addreſſed un- 
to you, both from France and Scotland, 
ſome Packets for me; I pray, if any be 
cume ts ycur Hands, and be yet in place, 
to deli ver them to the Bearer hereof, who 


thered that ſhe was privy to 


will ſafely convey them unto me z and 
I will pray ro God for your Preſeroa- 


Your aſſured good Friend, 


Fune the 286b, at , be 
Anthony Babington's ' Letter to the 


T 


| OST mighty, moſt excellent, my 
; dread Sovereign Lady and Queen, 
unto whom I owe all Fidelity and Obedi- 
ence ; may it pleaſe Jour gracious Maje 

to admit Excuſe of my e Silence, 2 
Diſcontinuance from thoſe dutiſul Offices, 
intercepted upon the Remove of your Roy- 
al Perſon from the ancient Place of your 
Abode, to the Cuſtody of a wicked Puritan, 
and meer Leiceſtrian, a mortal Enemy 
both by Faith and Faction to your Majeſty 


and ſo ibe Catholick Eftate: 1 beld the 


hope of our Country's Weal depending, 
next under God, upon the Life of your 
Majeſty, to be deſperate, and thereupon 
reſolved to depart the Realm, determining 
to ſpend 1he Remnant of my Life in ſuch 
ſolitary fort, as the miſerable and wretched 
Eftate of my Country doth require; only 


expecting, according to the juſt Fudgment 


of God, the. preſent Confuſion thereof, 
which God, for his Mercy Sake, prevent. 
The which my purpoſe being in execution, 
and flanding upon my Departure, there 
Was addreſſed unto me, from the Parts be- 
vnd the Seas, one Ballard, a Man of 
Virtue and Learning, and of fingular Zeal 
to the Catholick Cauſe, and your Majeſty's 
Service, The Man informed me of preat 
Preparations by the Chriſtian Princes, 


your 


W 


"= 
your Majeſty's Allies, for the Deliverance 
of our Country from the extreme and miſc- 


rable Eſtate wherein for à long Time it 


bath remained. Which when 1 under- 
ſtood, my eſpecial Defire was, to adviſe 
by what Means I'might, with the hazard 
of my Life, und all my Friends in general, 
do your ſacred Majeſty one Day's good Ser- 
vice. Whereupon, moſt dread Sovereign, 
acchrding to the great Care, which thoſe 
Princes have of the Preſervation and ſafe 
Deliverance of your Majęſty's ſacred Per- 
fon, I adviſed of Means, an confidered 
of Circumſtances accordingly, to and with 
ſa-many of the wiſeſs and moſt truſty, as 
with Safety I might commend the Secrecy 
thereof unto: I do find, by the Afſtance 
of the Lord Jeſus, aſſurance of good Effet, 
and defirous Fruit of our Travel. The 
Thinps are firſt to be adviſed in this great 
and Honourable Mion; upon Tie 

which dependeth not only the Life of your 
moſt excellent Majeſty, which God long 
preſerve, to our ineſtimable Comfort, and 
to \the Salvation” of Engliſh Souls, and 
the Lives of all us Afors therein ; but 
alſo the Honour and Weal of our Country, 
far more dear than our Lives unto us, and 
the laſt Hope.ever to recover the Faith of 
our Forefathers, and to redeem ourſelves 
from the Servitude and Bondage, which 
bereby heretofore hath been impoſed upon 
us with the loſs of many thouſand Souls. 
Firſt, for the aſſuring of Invaſions, ſuffi- 
cient Strength on the Invadors parts to ar- 
rive is appointed, with a ſtrong party at 
every Place, to join with them, and war- 
rant their landing, the Deliverance of your 
Majeſty, the Dippatch of the uſurping 
Competitor. For the effettuating of all, 
may it pleaſe your Majefty to rely upon my 
Service, I proteſt before the Almighty, 
who hath long miraculouſly preſerved your 
Royal Perjon, no doubt, to ſome univerſal 
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Good, that mbar I haue ſaid ſhall be per- 


formed, or all our Lives bappily laſt in 


the Execution thereof... Which Vow . al! 
the chief Attors have taken ſolemnly ; and 
are upon Aſſurance,” by your Majeſty 10 


me, te receive the bleſſed Sacrament there- © 


upon, either to prevail in the Church's 
behalf, and your Majeſty's; or unfortu- 
nately to die for ſo bonourable\.a Cauſe. 
Now,  foraſmuch as Delays are extreme 
dangerous,” it might pleaſe your moſt excel- 
lent Majeſty, by your Wiſdom to direſt us, 
and by your Princely Authority to enable 
us, and ſuch as may advance the Aﬀairs : 
Fureſeeing, there is nat any of the Nobility, 
at Liberty, afered to your Majeſty in 
this deſperate Service, except unknown unto 
us 3 and ſceing that it is very neceſſary 
that ſome there fſbould be to become Heads 
to lead the Multitude, who are diſpoſed 
byNature in this Land to follow Nobility: 
Confidering <withal, it doth not only make 
the Commons and Country to follow with- 
out Contradition or Contention, which 
is ever found in Equality, but alſo doth 
add great Courage to the Leaders. For 
which neceſſary Regards, I will recom- 
mend ſome to your Majeſty as are fitteſt, 
in my Knowleage, to be your Lieutenants; 
in the Weſt Parts, in the North Parts, 
South Wales and North Wales, the 
Countries of Lancaſter, Derby, and Staf- 
ford. In all which Countries, Parties 


being already made, and Fidelity: taken 


in your Majeſty's Name, I bold them as 
moſt | aſſured, and of undoubted Fidelity. 
Myſelf, with ten Gentlemen of Quality, 
and an hundred Followers, will undertake 
the Delivery of your Perſon from the Hands 
of your Enemies: And for the Diſalch of 
the Uſurper, from Obedience of whom, by 
the Excommnnication of her, we are made 


free, there be fix noble Gentlemen, all y 


private Friends, who, for the Zeal they 
5 R bear 
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bear to the Catholick Cauſe, and' your 
Majeſty's Service, will undertate the 
Tragical Execution. It refteth, that ac- 
cording to their infinite Deſerts, and your 


Majeſty's Bounty, their Heroical Attempts 


may be: honourably rewarded in them, if 
they eſcape with Life, or in their Paſteri- 
ty; and that ſo much by your Majeſty's 
Authority I may be able to aſſure them. 
Now it remaineth only in your Majeſty's 
Wiſdom, that it be reduced into Method, 
that your bappy Deliverance be firſt, for 
that thereupon dependeth -the only Good, 
and that the other Circumſtances concur ; 
that the «untimely End. of the one do not 
overthrow. the reſt. All which your Ma- 
Jeſty's wonderful Experience and Wiſdom 
will difpoſe in ſo good manner, as, I doubt 
not, through God's good Aſiſtance, ſhall 
take deſerved effect; for the obtaining of 
which every _ of us e 3 _ — 
moſt happily t. Upon the 121 

of bis Month 1 will be at Litchfield, 
expecting your Majeſty's Anſwers and 
Letters, to execute what by them ſhall be 
commanded. 25x43 


Your Majeſty's 
Faithful Subject, and 
Sworn Servant, 
Anthony Babington. 


A s for theſe Letters, ſaid ſhe, it may 
be that Babington wrote them, but let it 
be proved that I received them : If Ba- 
b;1ugton or any others affirm it, I ſay they 
lie openly; other Mens Crimes are not 
to be caſt upon me. A Packet of Let- 
ters, which has been kept from me al- 
moſt Tear, came to my Hands about 
that Time, but by whom it was ſent, I 
know not. | 


To prove that ſhe had received Ba- 
| dington*s Letters, there were read out of 


* 


none from her, yea that 


Babington's Confeſſion the chief Heads 
of certain Letters, which he had volun- 
tarily confeſſed, that ſhe wrote back 
unto him; wherein when mention was 
made of the Earl of Arundel and his 
Brethren, and the Earl of Nortbumber- 
land, the Tears burſt forth, and ſhe ſaid, 
Alas! what hath that noble Houſe of 


the Howards endured for my fake? And 


ſhortly after, having wiped: away the 


Tears, ſhe anſwered, that Babington 


might confeſs what he liſt, but it was 


an open Lie, that ſne had de vis'd ſuch 
Means to make her Eſcape 


: That her 
Adverſaries might eaſily get the Cy- 
phers, which ſhe . had uſed to others, 
and with. the ſame write many Things 
falſly: That it was not likely.ſhe ſhould 
uſe Arundel's Help, whom ſhe knew to 


be ſhut up in Priſon, or Nortbhumber- 


land's, who was very young, land to her 


known. 


There were read alſo certain Points 
picked out of Savage's and Ballard's 
Confeſſions, who had confeſſed that Ba- 
bington imparted unto them certain Let- 
ters, which he had received from the 
Queen of Scots. 6 > 

She affirmed, That Babington received 
was angry 
with ſome which had ſecretly ſuggeſt- 
ed Counſels unto her for invading of 
England, and had warned them to be- 
ware. - As 

Now was there a Letter brought forth, 
wherein Babington's Plot was gommend- 
ed and approved. 


The Anſwer of the Scotiſh Queen to 4 
Letter written by Anthony Babington, 
12 July, 1586. 


Ruſty and well-beloved, according 
to the Zeal and-intire aiffefien 
which 


which I have known in you towards the 
common Cauſe of Religion, and mine, 
having always made account of you as a 
principal and right worthy Member to be 
employed both in the one, and in the other ; 
it hath been no leſs Conſolation unto me to 
know your Eftate, as I bave done by your 
laſt Letter, and to have 
to renew my Intelligence with you, than 
T have felt Griefs all this while paſt, to 
be without the ſame, 1 pray you there- 
fore to write unto me hereafter, ſo often 
as you can, of all Concurrants, which 
you may judge in any ſort importunate to 
the good of mine Affairs, wherein T ſhall 


not fail to correſpond with all the Care 


and Diligence that fhall be by poſſibility. 
For divers great and importunate Con- 
fiderations, which were here too long to 
be dedufted, I cannot but greatly praiſe 
and commend your common Defire to pre- 
vent, in Time, the Defignment of our Ene- 
mies, for the Extirpation of our Religion 
out of this Realm, with the Ruin of us 
all; for I have long ago ſhewed to the 
Foreign Catholick Princes, what they have 
done againſt the Ring of Spain, and in 


the Time the Catholicks here remaining, 
expoſed to all Perſecutions and Crueliy, 


do daily diminiſh in Number, Forces, 
Means and Power, ſo as if Remedy be 
not thereunts ſpeedily provided, I fear not 
a little but that they ſhall become altoge- 
ther unable for ever to riſe again to receive 
any Aid at all whenſoever it is offered. 
Then for my own Part, I pray you aſſure 
our principal Friends, that albeit I had 
no particular Intereſt in this Caſe, that 
all that I may pretend unto, being of no 
Conſideration to me in reſpett of the Pub- 
lick Good of the State, I Hall be always 
ready, and moſt willing to employ therein 
my Life, and all that I have, or may look 
for in this World. Now to ground ſub- 
4 


further Means. 
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ftantially this Enterprize, and to bring 


it to good Succeſs, you muſt examine duly, 


Firſt, bat Forces, as well on Foot 
as on Horſe, you may raiſe among you 
all; and what Captains you ſhall appoint 
for them in every Shire, in caſe a General 
cannot be bad. 


Secondly, Which Towns, Ports and 


Havens you may aſſure yourſelves, as well 


on the North, Weſt and South, to receive 
Succours, as well from the Low-Coun- 
tries, Spain and France, as from other 
PII ET 0 | 
Thirdly, What Place you efteem filteſt, 
and of moſt Advantage to aſſemble the 
principal Company of your Forces at the 


ſame Time, which would be compaſſed 


conformably to the Proportion of your. 


own, 


Fourthly, For how long Pay and Mu- 
nition, and what Ports are fitteſt for their 
Landing in this Realm, from the foreſaid 
three foreign Countries. Evo) 

Fifthly, Vbat Provifion of Monies 
and Armour, in caſe you ſhould want, you 
would aft. 

Sixthly, By what Means do the fix 
Gentlemen deliberate to proceed. IF 

Seventhly, The Manner of my getting 


forth of this Hold. 


Which Points have taken among you 
who are the principal Actors, and alſo as 


few in Number as you can; the beſt Re- 
ſolution in my Device is, That you impart 


the ſame with all Diligence to Bernardin 
de Mendoza, Ambaſſador Lieger for the 
King of Spain in France, who beſides the 
Experience: be hath of the Eſtate on this 
Side, I may aſſure you, will employ bim- 


felf moſt willing: I ſhall not fail ts write 


to him of the Matter, with all the Re- 
commendations I can, as alſo I ſhall do in 
995 ax 
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any wiſe what ſhall be needful. But you 
muſt take choice Men for the managing of 
the Affairs with the. ſaid Mendoza, and 
others out of the Realm, of ſome faithful 
and very ſecret,” boib in Wiſdom and Per- 
ſonage, unte whom only you muſt. commit 


yourſelves ; to the End ſuch Things. may 


be kept more ſecret, which for your own 
Security I commend to yourſelf. If your 
Meſſenger bring you bart again ſure Pro- 

miſe, and ſufficient Aſſurance of the Suc- 
cours which you demand, then thereafter, 
but not ſooner, for that it were in vain, 
take diligent Order, that all thoſe on your 
Part make, ſecretly as they can, Proviſion 
of Armour, fit Horſes, and ready Money, 
wherewith.to hold themſelves in a_Readi- 
, neſs to March ſo ſoon as it ſhall be ſigniſi- 
ed unto you by the Chief and Princival of 
every Shire': And for the better colouring 
of the Matter, reſerving-to the Principals 
the Knowledge of the Ground of the Enter- 
prize, it ſhall be enough at the Beginning 
to give it out to the reſt, that the ſaid 
Proviftens are made onqy for the fortify- 
ing of yourſelves in caſe of Need, againſt 
the Puritans of this Realm, the Princi- 
pal whereof having the chief Forces there- 
of in the Low Countries, as you. may let 
the Bruit go diſguiſed, do ſeek the Ruin 
and Overthrow at their return Home of the 


Catbolicts, and to uſurp the Crown net. 


only againſt me and all other lawful Pre- 
tenders thereto, but againſt their own 
Queen that now ts, if ſpe will not altoge- 
ther ſubmit herſelf to their Government. 
Theſe Pretexts may ſerve to ſound and 
eſtabliſh among all, Aſſociations or Con- 
federations general, as done only for your 
Preſervation and Defence, as well in Re- 


ligion as Lands, Lives and Goods, a- 


gainſt the Oppreſſion and Attempts of the 
ſaid Puritansz without diretly writing, 
or giving out any thing againſt the Queen, 


but rather ſhewing yourſelves willing to 
maintain ber and her lawful Heirs after 
her, not naming me. : The Affairs being 
thus prepared, and Fortes in _readine(s, 
both without, and within the Realm, then 
ſpall it be time to ſet the fix Gentlemen on 
work, taking good order upon the Accoms- 
pliſbment of their Diſcharges. . I may be 
ſuddenly tranſported out - of this . Place, 
and meet without tarrying for the Arrival 
F the foreign Aid, which then muſt. be 
baſtened with. all Diligence. . Naw far 
that, there can. be certain Day appointed 
for the Accompliſhment of the. ſaid Gen- 
tlemens Defignment, to the End others 
may be in a readineſs to take me from 
hence, I would tbat the ſaid Gentlemen 
had always about them, or at Court, di- 
vers and ſundry, Scoutmen furniſhed with 
good and ſpeedy Horſes, ſo ſoon as the 
Dien ſhall be executed, io come With all 
diligence to advhriiſe me thereof, and 


thoſe that, ſhall he, appointed for my tran/- 


porting z, t0 the End that immediately of- 


ler they may be at the Place of mine A. 


bode, before my Keeper can have any Ad- 
vertiſement of the Execution of _ the ſaid 


 Deſignment, or at the leaſt before he can 


fortify himſelf within the Houſe, or carry 
me out. of the ſame. It were neceſſary 10 
diſpatch two or three of the ſaid Adver- 
tiſers by divers Ways, to the End, if one be 
Stay'd the ather may come through : At the 
ſame inſtant it were needful alſo to aſſay 10 
cut off the Poſts ordinary Ways. This is the 
Plot that I think beſt for this Enterprize, 
and the Order whereby we ſhall condu8 
the ſame for our common Security : For 
ſtirring on this Side before you be ſure of 
ſufficient foreign Forces, that were for 
nothing but 10 put ourſelves in danger of 
following the miſerable Fortune of ſucb 
as have heretofore travelled in the 
like Aftons ; and if you take me ont of 

this 
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bis Place, be well aſſured to ſet me in 


the midft of . a good Army, or ſome very 


ood Strength, where I may ſafely ſtay 
75 Il the En of your Forces, and 
Arrival of the ſaid foreign Succours. 
It were ſufficient Cauſe given to the 
Queen, in catching me again, to incloſe 


me in ſome Hold, out of which I ſhould 


never eſcape, if ſhe did uſe me no worſe ; 
and to purſue with all Extremity thoſe that 


© affiſted me, which would grieve me more 


than all the Unhappineſs might fall upon 
myſelf. Earneftly as you can, look and 
take heed moſt carefully and vigilantly to 
compaſs-and aſſure all ſo well, that ſhall 
be neceſſary for the effecting of the * 
Enterprize, as with the Grace of God you 
may bring the ſame to happy End; remit- 
ting to the Judgment f your principal 
Friends on this fide, with whom you have 
to- deal, therein to ordain and conclude 
upon theſe Points, which may ſerve you 
for an Overture of ſuch Propoſitions as 


you ſhall among? you find beſt ;, and to 


yourſelf in particular, I refer the Gentle- 
men aforementioned, to be aſſured of all 
that ſhould be requiſite for the intire exe- 
eution of their Good-Wills. 1 leave their 
common Reſolution to Advice; in caſe the 
Defign do not take hold, as may happen 
whether they will or no, do not purſue my 
Tranſport, and the Execution of the reſt 
7 the Enterprize. But if the miſhap 


fall out, that you might not come 


by me, being ſet in the Tower f Lon- 
don, or- in any other Strength, with 
ſtrong Guard; yet notwithſtanding, leave 


not for God's ſake to proceed in the Enter- 


prize: For 1 ſhall at any time die moſt 
contentedly, underſtanding of your Deli- 
very out of the Servitude wherein you are 
holden as Slaves. I all afſay, that at 


tbe ſame time that the Work ſhall be in 


band, at that preſent to make the Catho- 
109 HET" 


licks of Scotland 1 ariſe; and put my 


Son into their Hands, to the effet?, that 


from' thence our Enemies bere, may not 
prevail by any Succour : I would alſo 
that ſome ſtirring were in Ireland, and 
that it were labonred to begin ſome Time 
before any Thing be done here, and then 
that the Alarm might begin thereby on the 
flat contrary Side: That the ſtroke may 


come from your Defigns, to have ſome Ge- 


neral, or chief Head, are very pertinent; 
and therefore were it good to fend obſcurely 
for the Purpoſe to the Earl of Arundel, 
or ſome of his Brethren, and likewiſe to 
ſeek to the young Earl of Northumberland, 
if he be at liberty from over the Sea; the 

r/ of Weſtmoreland may be had, whoſe 
Hand and Name, you know may do much 
in the North Paris: alſo the Lord Paget, 
of good Ability in 1 Shires thereabouts : 
Both the one and the ather may be had, 


baniſhed, may return, if the Enterprize 
be once reſolute. © The ſaid Lord Paget is 
now in Spain, and may treat of all that, 
by his Brother Charles, or directly by him- 
ſelf, you will commit unto him touching 
the Aﬀairs, Beware that none of your 
Meſſengers, that you ſend forth of the 
Realm, carry any Letters upon themſelves , 
but make their Diſpatches, and fend them 
either after or before them or by ſome others. 
Take heed of Spies and falſe Brethren that 
are amongſt you, eſpecially of ſome Prieſts, 
already pratiiſed upon by your Enemies for 
your Diſcovery ;, and in any Caſe keep ne- 
ver a Paper about you, that may in any 
fort do Harm: For from like Errors have 
come the Condemnation of all ſuch as have 
ſuffered heretofore, againſt whom other- 
wiſe nothing could juſtly have been proved. 
Diſcover as little as you can, your Names 
and Intentions to the French Ambaſſador, 
now Lieger at London; for although, as 
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J underſtand, be is a very honeſt Gentle- 
man, yet 1 fear bis Maſter entertaineth 
a Courſe far contrary to our De/ignment, 
which may move him 10,diſcover us, if he 
bad any particular Knowledge thereof. 
Al this while I have ſued to change an 

remove from this Houſe and for anſwer, 
the Caſtle of Dudley only hath been named 
to ſerve the Turn; ſa as by appearance 


about the End of this Summer, 1 may go 


thither : Therefore adviſe ſo ſoon as I ſhall 
be there, what Proviſion may be had about 
that part, for my eſcape from thence,. 
ILſtay here, there is but one of theſe three 
Ways or Means to be looked for. 
_- The Firſt, That at a certain Day ap- 
pointed for my going abroad on Horſeback 
on the Mares, between this and Siafford, 
where;ordinarily you know, but few Peo- 
ple do paſs, let fifty or threeſcore Horſe- 
men, well mounted and armed, come to 
take me. away, as they may eaſily; my 
Keeper . having with him but eighteen or 
 rwenty. Horſes, with only Dogs. : 
De Second means, To come at Mid- 
night, or ſoon after, and ſet fire on the 
Barns and Stables, which you know are 
near the Houſe ; and whilſt my Guardian 
Servants ſball come forth to the Fire, your 
Company having duly en a Mark, where- 
by they may be known one from another, 
ſome. of you may ſurprize the Houſe, where 
1  bope, with the few Servants I have 
avout me, I ſhall be able to give you cor- 
reſpondent Aid. | 
And the Third is, Some there be that 
bring Carts hither early in the Morning, 
three Caris may be ſo prepared, that being 
in the midſt of the great Gate the Carts 
might fall down, or overthrow ; that 
thereupon you might come ſuddenly, and 
make yourſelves Maſters of the Houſe and 
carry me ſuddenly away: So you might ea- 
Ai ao before any Number of Soldiers, who 


* 


lodge in ſundry Places forth of this Place, 
ſome half a Mile, and ſome a whole Mile 
could come to relieve, Whatſcever. 1ſue 
the Matter taketh, I do, and ſhall think 
myſelf obliged, ſo long as I live, towards 
You, far the Offers you make to hazard 
yourſelf as you do for my Deliverance; 
and by any Means that ever I may have, 
1 ſhall do my Endeavour to recognize by 
Effelts your Deſerts ; therein I have com- 


manded a more ample Alphabet to be made 
for you, which herewith you ſhall receive. 
1f God Almighty have you in bis Protection. 


Tour aſſured Friend for ever,, 


3 MART Regina. 
Fail not to burn this 9 | 
privately and quickly. 


Of this Letter ſhe enquired a Copy; 
and affirmed, That it proceeded not 
from her, but haply from her Alphabet 
of Cyphers in Fance: That ſhe had 
done her beſt Endeavour for the Reco- 
very of her Liberty, which Nature itſelf 
alloweth, and had ſolicited her Friends 
to deliver her; yet to ſome, whom ſhe 
liſted not to name, when they offered 
her their Help to deliver her, ſhe an- 
ſwered not a Word Nevertheleſs, ſhe 
much deſired to divert the Storm of 
Perſecution from. the Catholicks, and 
for this ſhe had made earneſt Suit to the 
Queen : For her Part, ſhe would not 
purchaſe the Kingdom with the Death 
of the meaneſt Man of the common 


People, much leſs of the Queen: That 


there were many which attempted dan- 
gerous Deſigns without her Knowlege; 
and by a very late Letter which ſhe had 
received, Pardon was aſked. of her by 
ſome, if they ſhould enterpriſe any 
Thing without her Privity : That it was 
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an eaſy Matter to counterfeit the Cy- 
phers and Characters of others, as a 
young Man did very lately in France, 
which had vaunted himſelf to be her 
Son's baſe Brother: That ſhe feared alſo 
leſt this were done now by Hal/mgham 
to bring her to her Death, who, as ſhe 
heard, had practiſed, againſt her Life 
and her Son's. She proteſted that ſhe 
not ſo much as thought the Deſtruction 
of the Queen; that ſhe had rather moſt 
gladly ſpend her own Life, than for her 
fake the:Catholicks Thould be ſo afflicted 
in Hatred of her, and drawn to cruel 


Death. And withal ſhe ſhed plenty of 


Tears. 2 | | 1 

But, ſaid the Lord Treaſurer, no 
Man which hath ſhewed himſelf a good 
Subject, was ever put to Death for Re- 


ligion; but ſome have been for Trea- 


fon, while they maintained the Pope's 
Bull and Authority againſt the Queen. 
Let I, ſaid ſhe, have heard otherwiſe, 
and have read it alſo in Books ſet forth 
in print. Nin e 
The Authors, replyed he, of ſuch 


Books, do write alſo that the Queen 


hath forfeited her Royal Dignity. 
Walſingham, who had found himſelf 


taxed even now by her Words, took 


Opportunity, and _ up, proteſted 
that his Mind was free from all Malice: 


I call God, ſaid he, to record, that as a 


private Perſon I have done nothing un- 
beſeeming an honeſt Man; nor as J 
bear the Place of a publick Perſon, have 
I done any Thing unworthy my Place. 
I confeſs, that being very careful for 
the Safety of the Queen and Realm, I 
have curiouſly ſearched out the Practices 
againſt the ſame. If Ballard had offered 


me his Help, I ſhould not have refuſed 


it; yea, I would have recompenſed the 
| ; 


——_ 


Pains he had taken. If I have practiſed 
any Thing with him, why did he nor 
utter it to ſave his Life? | 

With this Anſwer, ſhe ſaid ſhe was 
ſatisfied: She prayed him he would not 


be angry, that ſhe had ſpoken freely 
what ſhe had heard reported; and 
that he would give no more Credit to 


thoſe that ſlandered her, than ſhe did 
to ſuch who accuſed him : That Spies 
were Men of doubtful Credit, which 
diſſemble one Thing, and ſpeak another 


and that he would in no Sort believe 
that ſhe had conſented to the Queen's 
Deſtruction. And now again ſhe burſt 


forth into Tears; I would never, ſaid 


ſhe, make Shipwreck of my Soul, by 
conſpiring the Deſtruction of 


my dear» 
eſt Siſter. 1 931 
It was anſwered by 
that this ſhould ſoon be diſproved 
by Teſtimony. Thus far in the Fore- 
noon. | 


produced the Copy of a Letter which 
Charles Paget had written; and Curle, 
one of her Secretaries, had witneſſed 
that ſhe had received, touching a Con- 


ference betwixt Mendoza and Ballard, 


about the Deſign for invading of Eng- 


land, and ſetting her at Liberty, 
This, anſwered ſhe, was nothing to 


the Parpoſe, and proved not that ſhe 
had conſented to the Deſtruction of the 
ueen. | 


he Lawyers proceeded further, to 
prove that ſhe was both privy. to the- 
Conſpiracy, and conſpired alſo the De-- 
Queen, by Babington's 
Confeſſion, and Letters alſo that had paſ- 
ſed betwixt her and him, wherein he 
called her, his moſt Dread and Sovereign 


ſtruction. of the 


Lady,. and Queen : And by the Way, 
| they 
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In the Afternoon, to diſprove this, was 
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they mentioned that a Plot was laid for 


- conveying the Kingdom of England to 
the Spaniard. She confeſſed, that a 


Prieſt came unto her, and ſaid, That if 


ſhe would not intermeddle, ſhe and her 


Son both ſhould be excluded from the 


Inheritance; but the Prieſt's Name ſhe 
would not tell. She added, that the 


Spaniard did lay claim to the Kingdom 


of England, and would not give Place 


to any but to her. 


Then preſſed they her with the Teſti- | 


monies of her Secretaries Nawe and 
Carle, out of Babington's Confeſſion, 


and the Letters ſent to and fro betwixt 


her and Babington, and the whole Cre- 


Ait of their Proofs reſted upon their 
"Teſtimony z yet were not they pro- 


duced before her Face to Face. Curle 
ſhe acknowledged an honeſt Man, but 


not a meet Witneſs to be againſt her. 


As for Nawe, he had been ſometimes a 


Secretary, ſaid ſhe, to the Cardinal of 


Abrrain, and commended unto her by 


the French King, and might eaſily be 
drawn either by Reward, or Hope, or 


Fear, to bear falſe Witneſs, as one that 
had ſundry Times raſhly bound himſelf 


by Oath, and had Curle fo pliable unto 
him, that at his Beck he would write 
what he bade him. It a be that 


theſe two might inſert into her Letters, 


ſuch Things as ſhe had not dictated un- 


to them. It might be alſo that ſuch 


Letters came to their Hands, which not- 
vithſtanding ſhe never ſaw; and ſo ſhe 
brake forth into ſuch Words as theſe : 
The Majeſty and Safety of all Princes . 
falleth to the Ground, if they depend 
upon the Writings and Teſtimony of Se- 
c.retaries. I delivered nothing to them 


but what Nature delivered to me, that 
I might at length recover my Liberty; 
and I am not to be convicted but by 
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mine own Word or Writing. If they 


have written any Thing which may be 


hurtful to the Queen my Siſter, they 
have written it altogether without my 


Knowledge; and let them bear the pu- 


niſhment of their inconſiderate Bold- 
neſs. Sure I am, if they were here pre- 


ſent, they would clear me of all blame 


in this Cauſe; and I, if my Notes were 
at Hand, eould anſwer particularly to 
theſe Things. | 

Amongſt theſe S 


peeches, the Lord 
Treaſurer objected unto her, that ſhe 
had purpoſed te ſend her Son into Spain, 
and to convey her Title ſhe claimeth 
in the Kingdom of Enpland, to the 


Spaniard. © 


To whom ſhe anſwered, That ſhe had 
no-Kingdom which ſhe could convey, 


yet was it lawful for her to give thoſe 


Things which were hers, at her plea- 
ſure, and not to be accountable for the 


ſame to any. 


When her Alphabets of Cyphers, ſent 


over to-Babington, the Lord Lodouic and 


Ferniburſt, were objected unto her out of 
Curle*s Teſtimony; ſhe denied not, but 
ſhe had written out many; and amongſt 
others, that for the Look Lodouic, when 
ſhe had commended him and another 


to the Digaity of a Cardinal; and that 
. without Offence, ſhe truſted, for that it, 


was as lawful for her to have Intercourſe 
of Letters, and to negotiate her Matters 
with Men of her Religion, as for the 


Queen with the Profeſſors of another Re- 


ligion. 


Then preſſed they her hard with 


the conſenting Teſtimonies of Name and 


Curle reiterated > And ſhe reiterated her 


Anſwers, or elſe refelled their Teſti- 
monies by flat Denial; proteſting again, 


that ſhe neither knew Babington nor 
Ballard, + 


Amongſt 
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- Amongſt theſe Speeches, when the 
Lord Treaſurer had mentioned, that ſhe 
knew Morgan well, which had ſent 
Parry privily to murder the Queen, and 
that ſhe had aſſigned him a Yearly Pen- 
ſion; ſhe replied; that ſhe knew not 
whether Morgan had done ſo, but ſhe 
knew that Morgan had loſt all for her 
Sake, and therefore it concerned her in 
Honour to relieve him; and ſhe was 
not bound to revenge an Injury done 
the Queen by a Friend, that had deſer- 
ved well at her Hands; yet had ſhe 
terrified the Man from ſuch wicked At- 
tempts : But contrariwiſe, ſaid ſhe, Pen- 
ſions have been aſſigned out of England 
to Patrick Gray, and to the Scots my 
Adverſaries, as alſo to my Son. 
The Lord Treafurer anſwered, When 
the Revenues of Scotland were by Neg- 
ligence of the Regents much diminiſhed, 
the Queen beſtowed ſomewhat in Boun 
upon your Son the King, her near Kinſ- 


man. 


Afterwards were produced the chief 
Points of certain Letters ſent to England, 


and the Lord Paget, and to Bernardine 


de Mendoza, about foreign Aid. But 
when ſhe had anſwered, that theſe Things 
made not to the Deſtruction of the 
Queen, and if Foreigners laboured to 
ſet her at Liberty, it was not te be laid 
to her Charge; and that ſhe had ſundry 
Times ſignified to the Queen, that ſhe 
wouid ſeek her own Liberty: The 
Matter was prorogued 'till the next Day 
following. 8 ; 

The next Day ſhe returned her for- 
mer Proteſtation, and required to have 
it recorded, and a Copy thereof deliver. 
ed unto her, lamenting, that the moſt 
reaſonable Conditions, which ſhe had 
many Times propounded to the Queen, 
were always rejected, even when. ſhe 

1 a 


Blood of any one. 


promiſed to deliver her Son, and the 
Duke of Gui/e*s Son for Hoſtages, that 
the Queen or Kingdom of England 


| ſhould receive no Detriment by her; ſo 


as ſhe faw herſelf already quite barred 
from all Hope of her Liberty. But now 
ſhe was moſt unworthily dealt withal, 
whoſe Honour and Reputation was called 
in Queſtion before foreign Lawyers, 
which by wretched Concluſions drew 
every Circumſtance into a Conſequence; 


whereas Princes anointed and conſecrate 


are not ſubject to the ſame Laws that 
private Men are. Moreover, whereas 
Authority was granted to the Commiſſio- 
ners, to examine Matters tending to the 
Hurt of the Queen's Perſon; yet was 
the Cauſe ſo handled, and Letters wreſt- 
ed, that the Religion which ſhe profeſ- 
ſed, the Immunity and Majeſty of foreign 


Princes, and the private Intercourſe be- 


twixt Princes were called in Queſtion, 
and ſhe herſelf made to deſcend beneath 
her Royal Dignity, and to * as a 
Party guilty before a Tribunal Seat; and 
all to no other Purpoſe but that ſne might 
be quite excluded out of the Queen's Fa- 
vour, and her own Right to the Succeſ- 
ſion; whereas ſhe appeared voluntarily 
to clear herſelf of the Matters objected 
againſt her, leſt ſhe might ſeem to have 
neglected the Defence of her own Ho- 
nour and Innocency. She called alſo to 
Remembrance, how Queen Elizabeth her- 
ſelf had been drawn in Queſtion about 
Wyat*sConſpiracy,whereasnotwithſtand- 
ing ſhe was moſt innocent : Religiouſly 
affirming, that though ſhe wiſhed the 
Safety of the Catholicks might be pro- 
vided for; yet would ſhe not that it 
ſhould be effected with the Death and 
For her Part, ſhe 
had rather play Heſter than Fudith ; 
make Interceſſion to God for the People, 
3 than 
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than deprive the meaneſt of the People 
of Life. Sheexpoſtulated, thather Ence 
mies had divulged Abroad that ſhe was 
Irreligious ; but the Time was, faid ſhe, 
when I would have been inſtructed in the 
Proteſtant Religion, but they would not 
ſuffer me to be ſo, as if they cared not 
what became of my Soul. And now 
concluding, When ye have done all ye 
can, ſaid ſhe, againſt me, and have ex- 
cluded me from my Right, ye may 
chance fail of your Cauſe and Hope: 
And withal making her appeal to God, 
and to the Princes her Kinſmen, and re- 
newing her Proteſtation, ſhe prayed that 
there might be another Meeting about 
this Matter, and that an Advocate might 
be granted unto her to plead her Cauſe; 
and ſeeing that ſhe was a Princeſs, ſhe 
might be believed in the Word of a 
Princeſs: For it were extreme Folly to 
ſtand to their Judgment, whom ſhe ſaw 
molt plainly to be armed with prejudice 
againſt her. | 
To theſe Things the Lord Treaſurer 
ſaid, Whereas I bear a double Perſon, 
one of a Commiſſioner, another of a 
Counſellor, -. receive firſt a few Words 
from me as a Commiſſioner. Your Pro- 
teſtation is recorded,. and a Copy thereof 
delivered unto you. To us our Autho- 
rity is granted under the Queen's Perſon, 
To us full. Power is given to hear and 
examine the Matter, even in your Ab- 
ſence, yet were we deſirous you ſhould 
be preſent, leſt we-might ſeem to have 
derogated from your Honour : We pur- 
poſed not to object any Thing againſt you 
but what you were privy to, or have 
attempted againſt the Queen's Perſon, 


and the Matters to it belonging, which 


are ſo interlaced with other Matters, that 
they cannot be ſevered. The whole Let- 
texs therefore, and not Parcels picked out 


here and there, have been openly read, 
for that the Circumſtances do give Aſſu- 
rance, what Matters you dealt with Ba- 
bing ton about. e 
She interrupting him, ſaid, The Cir-" 


cumſtances may be proved, but never the 


Fact: Her Integrity depended not upon 
the Credit and Memory of her Secreta- 
ries, though ſhe knew them to be honeſt 
and ſincere Men. Yet if they have con- 
feſſed any Thing out of Fear of Tor- 
ments, or Hope of Reward and Impu- 
nity, it was not to be admitted, for juft 
Cauſes, which ſhe would alledge elſe- 
where. Mens Minds, ſaid ſhe, are di- 
verſly carried about with Affections, and 
they would never have confeſſed ſuch 
Matters againſt her, but for their own 
Advantage and Hope, Letters may be 
directed to others, than thoſe to whom 
they are written, and many Things have 
been often inſerted, which ſhe never dic- 
tated, If her Papers had not been taken 
away, and ſhe had her Secretary, ſhe 
could better confute the Things objeted 
againſt her, « Free 

But nothing, ſaid the Lord Treaſures, 
ſhall be objected, but ſince the 19th Day 


of June; neither will your Papers avail 


you, ſeeing your Secretaries and Babing- 
ton himfelf; being never put to the a 
have affirmed that you ſent thoſe Letters 
to Babington ; which though you deny, 
yet whether more Credit is to be given to 
an Affirmation than to a Negation, let 
the Commiſſioners judge. But to return 


to the Matter; this which followeth, I 
tell you as a Counſellor: Many Things 


you have propounded Time after Time 
concerning your Liberty; that they have 
failed of Succeſs, it is long of you, or 
of the Scots, and not of the Queen. For 
the Lords of Scotland flatly refuſe to de- 
liver the King in Hoſtage. And when 
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the laſt Treaty was holden. coneerning 
your Liberty, Parry was ſent privily by 
Morgan a Dependant of yours to murder 
the Queen. | 
Ah, faid ſhe, you are my Adverſary. 
Yea, faid he, I am'Adverſary to Queen 
Elizabeth's Adverſary. But hereof e- 


nough, let us now proceed to Proofs ; 


which when ſhe refuſed to hear, Yet we, 
ſaid he, will hear them: And J alſo, ſaid 
ſhe, will hear them in another Place, and 
defend myſelf. ; 
Now were read again her Letters to 
Charles Paget, wherein ſhe ſhewed him 
that there was no other Way for the Spa- 


are not to be credited. Neither did | 
theſe Men think themſelves bounden by 


an Oath whatſoever in Court of Conſci- 


ence, foraſmuch as they had ſworn their 
Fidelity and Secrecy to her before, and 


were no Subjects of England. That 


Naw had many Times written other- - 
wiſe than ſhe had dictated unto him, 
and Curle wrote whatſoever Naw bade 
him. But for her Part ſhe was willing 
to bear the Burden of their Fault in all 
Things, but what might lay a Blot up- 
on her Honour; and hap!y alſo they 
confeſſed theſe Things to ſave themſelyes; 
ſappoſing that they could not hurt her 


niard to reduce the Netherlands to Obe- by confeſſing, who they thought ſhould 
dience, . but by ſetting up a Prince in be more favourably dealt withal as being 
| BEI that might be of Uſe unto him; a Queen. As for Ballard, ſhe never heard 
an 


to the Lord Paget, to haſten his 
Auxiliary Forces to invade England: 
And Cardinal Alleu's Letter, wherein he 
called her his moſt dread Sovereign La- 
dy, and ſignified that the Matter was com- 
mended to the Prince of Parma's Care. 
As theſe Letters were in reading, ſhe 
interpoſed theſe Speeches: That Babing- 
ton and her Secretaries had accuſed her 
to excuſe: themſelves ; that ſhe never 
heard of the fix Executioners, and that 
the reſt made nothing to the Purpoſe. 
As for Allen, ſhe held him for a Reve- 
rend Prelate; and ſhe acknowledged no 
other Head of the Church, but the Bi- 
ſhop of Rome. In what Rank and Place 
ſhe was eſteemed by him and foreign 
Princes, ſhe knew not; neither could 
ſhe hinder it, if in their Letters they 
called her Queen of England. As for 
her Secretaries, . ſeeing they had done 
contrary to their Duty and Allegiance 
ſworn unto her, they deſerved no Credit. 
They which have once forſworn them- 
ſelves, though they ſwear again with 
never ſo great Oaths and Proteſtations, 


of any ſuch, but of one Hallard, which 
had offered her his Help; which not- 


withſtanding, ſhe had refuſed, for that 


ſhe had heard that the ſame Man had alſo 
vowed his Service to Waljugham. © 

Afterwards were read certain brief 
Notes of her Letters to Mendoza, which 
Curle had confeſſed he had written in 


privy Cypher. 


Find myſelf greatly troubled what 
Courſe to take anew, for the Affairs 
on this Side the Sea: Charles Paget hath 
a Charge from me to impart. unto you 
certain Overtures in my behalf; where- 
upon I pray you deliver him freely, what 
you think may be obtained thereof from 
the King your Maſter. 
There is another Point depending 


thereof, which I have reſerved to write 


to your own ſelf, for to be by you ſent 
unto the King your Maſter on my behalf, 
no Man elſe, if it be poſſible, being pri- 
vy thereunto ; that is, that conſidering 
my Son's great Obſtinacy in Hereſy, and 
foreſeeing hereupon the imminent Dan- 


ger 
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ger and Harm like to enſue to the Catho- 
lick Church, he coming to the Succeſ- 

ſion of this Realm, I have reſolved with 
myſelf, in caſe my ſaid Son do not reduce 
_ himſelf before my Death to the Catholick 

Religion, as I muſt tell you plainly, I 
have ſmall Hope ſo long as he (hall re- 
main in Scotland, to give and grant my 

Right to the ſaid King your Maſter, in 
the SucceMon of this Crown, by my 

laſt Will and Teſtament praying him 

in Conſideration hereof from this Time 
forward to take me wholly into his Pro- 
tection, likewiſe the State and Affairs 
of this Country; the which for diſcharge 
of my Conſcience, I cannot think I can 
put into the Hands of a Prince more 
zealous of our Religion, and able in all 
reſpects to re-eſtabliſh the ſame on this 
Side, as it imports all the reſt of Chri- 
ſtendom. Let this be kept ſecret, foraſ- 
much as if it come to be revealed, it 
ſhould be in France the loſs of my 

Dower, in Scotland a clear Breach with 
my Son, and in this Country my total 
Ruin and Deſtruction. 
Thank on my behalf the ſaid King 
your Maſter for the Favour and Libera- 
lity extended to the Lord Paget and his 

Brother, which I pray him moſt earneſt- 
ly to continue, and to gratify for my 
ſake with ſome Penſion poor Morgan, 
- who had ſo much endured not only for 

me, but for the common Cauſe. 

I recommend likewiſe unto-you Ful- 
ſambe, whom you know, to help him to 
ſome ſupply, above the Entertainment 
that I have allotted him, according to 
the ſmall Means I have. 


Out of theſe ſhe was preſſed as if ſhe 
had purpoſed to convey her Right in the 
Kingdom to the Spaniard, and that A- 
Jen and Parſons lay now at Rome for 


4 


that Cauſe. . She complaining that her 


Secretaries had broken their Allegiance 
bound by Oath, anſwered, When being 
Priſoner. I languiſhed in. Cares without 
Hope of Liberty, and was without 
Hope to effect thoſe Things which very 
many expected at my Hands, declining 
now through Age and Sickneſs ; it ſeem- 


ed good to ſome, that the Succeſſion of 


the Crown of England ſhould be eftabliſh- 
ed in the Spaniard, or ſome Engliſh Ca- 
tholick. And a Book was ſent unto me 
to, avow the Spaniard's Title; which 
when it was not allowed by me, I in- 


curred Diſpleaſure among ſome : But 


now all my hope in England being deſ- 


Perate, I am fully reſolved not to reject 


foreign Aid. _ = 
The Solicitor put the Commiſſioners 
in mind what would become of them, 
their Honours, | Eſtates and Poſterities, 
if the Kingdom were ſo conveyed. But 
the Lord Treaſurer ſhewed that the 
Kingdom of England could not be con- 
vey*d, but was to deſcend by Right of 
Succeſſion according to the Laws; and 
aſked her, If ſhe would any more. 
She required that ſhe might be heard 
in a full Parliament, or that ſhe might in 
Perſon ſpeak with the Queen, . who 
would, ſhe hoped have regard ofa Queen, 
and with the Council. And now riſing 
up with great confidence of, Countenance, 
ſhe had ſome Conference with the Lord 
Treaſurer Hatton, Waljingham, and the 
Earl of Warwick, by themſelves apart. 

_ Theſe Things done, the Aſſembly was 
prorogued to the 25th of October, at the 
Star- Chamber at Weſtminſter. Thus far 
touching this Matter out of the Com- 

mentaries of Edward Barker, principal 
Regiſter to the Queen's Majeſty; Tho- 
mas Wheeler publick Notary, Regiſter 
of the Audience of Canterbury ; and 

other 
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The ſaid 25th Day of October, all the 
Commiſſioners met, ſaving the Farls of 
Shrew/bary and Warwick, which were 
both of them ſick at that time: And af- 
ter Nau and Curle had by Qath, viva 
voce, voluntarily without hope of Reward, 
before them avowedly affirmed and con- 
firmed all and every the Letters, and 
Copies of Letters, before produced, to 


be moſt true; Sentence was pronounced 


againſt the Queen of Scots, and confirm- 
ed with the Seals and Subſcriptions of 
the Commiſſioners, and recorded in their 
Words: By their joint Aſſent and Con- 
ſent, they do pronounce and deliver Sen- 
tence and Judgment, at the Day and 
Place laſt recited: and ſay, That after 
the End of the aforeſaid Seſſion of Par- 
liament, in the Commiſſion aforeſaid ſpe- 
cified, namely after the aforeſaid iſt Day 
of June, in the ayth Year aboveſaid, and 
before the Date of the ſame Commiſſion, 
divers Matters have been compaſſed and 
imagined within this Realm of England, 
by Anthony Babington, and others, cum 
ſcientia, in Engliſh, with the Privity of 
the ſaid Mary, pretending Title to the 
Crown of this Realm of England, tend - 
ing to the Hurt, Death and Deſtruction 
of the Royal Perſon of our ſaid Lady 
the Queen. And namely, That after the 
aforeſaid Firſt Day of June, in the 27th 
Vear aboveſaid, and before the Date of 
the Commiſſion aforeſaid, the aforeſaid 


Mary pretending Title to the Crown of 


this Realm of England, hath compaſſed 
and imagined within this Realm of Eng- 
land, divers Matters tending to the 
Hurt, Death and Deſtruction of the 
Royal Perſon of our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen, contrary to the Form of the 
111 27 3 
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other credible Perſons which were pre- 


* 


Statute in the Commiſſion aforeſaid ſpe- 

cifed, . | * | 

Concerning this Sentence, which de- 
pended wholly upon the Credit of the 
Secretaries, and they not brought forth 
Face to Face, according to the firſt Act 
of the 13th Lear of Queen Eligabetb, 


much talk there was, and divers Speeches 


ran abroad; while ſome thought them 
credible Perſons, and ſome unworthy to 
be credited. I have ſeen Naw's Apology 
toKing Fames, written in the Year 1605; 
wherein laboriouſly proteſting, . he ex- 
cuſeth himſelf, that he was neither Au- 
thor, nor Perſuader, nor the firſt Re- 
vealer of the Plot that was undertaken, 
nor failed of his Duty through Negli- 
gence or want of Foreſight z; yea, that 
this Day he ſtoutly impugned the chief 
Paints of Accuſation againſt his Lady 
and his Miftreſs ; whichnotwithſtanding 
appeareth not hy Records. But the ſame 
Day was there a Declaration made by the 
Commiſſioners and Judges of the Land, 
That the ſaid Sentence did derogate no- 
thing trom James King of Scots, in Ti- 
tle or Honour, but that he was in che 
ſame Place, Degree and Right, as if 
the ſame Sentence had never been pro- 
nounced. ein l 642980 
Some few Days after, a Parliament 
was holden at Weſtminſter, begun by 
Virtue of a certain Power of Vite: ge- 
reney, granted by the Queen to e 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Treaſurer, and the Earl of Derby, and 
that not without Precedent. In which 
Parliament the Proſcription of the Lord 
Paget, Charles Paget, Sir Francis En- 
glefield, Francis Throckmorton, Anthony 
Babington, Thomas Saliſhury, Edward 
Jones, \Chidiock Titchburne, Charles Til. 
ney, and the reſt of the Conſpirators, was 
1: g:U n confirmed, 
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confirmed, and their Goods and Poſſeſ- 
ſions confiſcated. The Eſtates alſo of 
the Realm, - which had by their Voices 
approved and confirmed the Sentence 
given againſt the Queen of Scots, did 
with joint Aſſent put up a Supplication 
to the Queen by the Hands of the 
Lord Chancellor, as follows: 


| A Y it pleaſe your moſt excel- 
IVI lent Majeſty, our moſt gracious 
Sovereign, we your humble, loving and 
faithful Subjects, the Lords and Com- 
mons in this preſent Parliament aſſem- 
bled, having of long Time to our into- 
jerable Griet ſeen by how manifold moſt 
dangerous and execrable Practices, Mary 
the Daughter and Heir of James V. late 
King of Scots, Dowager of France, and 
commonly called Queen of Scots, hath 
compaſſed the Deſtruction of your Ma- 
Jeſty's Sacred and moſt Royal Perſon, in 
whoſe Safety, next under God, our chief 
and only Felicity doth conſiſt; and there- 
by not only to bereave us of the ſincere 
and true Religion of Almighty God, 
bringing us and this noble Crown back 
again into the Thraldom of the Romiſh 
Tyranny, but alſo utterly ruinate and 
overthrow the happy State and Common- 
weal of this moſt noble Realm; which 
being from Time to Time by the great 
Mercy and Providence of God, and your 
Hlighneſs's ſingular Wiſdom foreſeen and 
Prevented, your Majeſty of your exceed- 
ing great Clemency and Princely Mag- 
nanimity hath either moſt graciouſly paſ- 
ſed bver, or with ſingular Favour tole- 
rated, although often and inſtantly mo- 
ved by your moſt loving and faithful 
Subjects to the contrary, in Times of 
' your. Parliaments, and at many other 


Times; and hath alſo protected and de- 


ended the ſaid Scotiſb Queen from thoſe 
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great Dangers which her own People, for 
certain deteſtable Crimes and Offences to 
her imputed, had determined againſt her. 


All which notwithſtanding, the ſame 


Queen was nothing moved with theſe 
and many other your Majeſty's moſt gra- 


cCious Favours towards her; but rather 


obdurate in Malice, and by hope of con- 
tinual Impunity imboldened to proſecute 
her cruel and miſchievous Determination 


by ſome ſpeedy and violent Courſe: And 


now lately a very dangerous Plot being 


conceived and-ſet down by Antbony Ba- 


bington and others, That ſix deſperate 
and wicked Perſons ſhould undertake that 
wicked and moſt horrible Enterprize, to 
take away your Majeſty's Life, whom 
God of his infinite Merey long preſetve, 
ſhe' did not only give her Advice and 
Direction upon every Point, and all Cir- 


curnſtances concerning the ſame, make 


earneſt Requeſt to have it performed with 
all Diligence, but did alſo promiſe Aſ- 
ſurance of large Reward and Recom- 
pence to the Doers thereof: Which be- 
ing informed to your Majeſty, it pleaſed 
your Highneſs, upon the earneſt Suit of 


ſuch as tendered the Safety of your Roy- 


al Perſon; and the good and quiet State 
of this Realm, to direct your Commiſ- 
ſion under the Great Seal of England. to 
the Lords and others of your Highneſy's 


Privy- Council, and certain other Lords 


of Parliament of the greateſt and moſt 
ancient Degree, with ſome of your prin- 


cipal Judges, to examine, hear and de- 


termine the ſame Cauſe, and thereupon 
to give Sentence or Judgment according 
to 2 Statute in that behalf, made in the 


27th Tear of your moſt gracious Reign: 


By Virtue whereof, the more part of the 
ſame Commiſſioners, being in Number 
thirty-ſix,” having at ſundry Times fully 
heard what was alledged and proved 

againſt 


certainly Ar 
d that all the ſame have been from 
Time to Time attempted and practiſed, 
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; againſt the ſaid Scotiſb Queen in her own 
Preſence, touching the 1aid Crimes and 
Offences, and what he could ſay for 
her Defence and Excule therein, did af- 
ter long Deliberation give their Sentence 


and Judgment with one Conſent, that 
the Death and Deſtruction of your Royal 


Perſon was imagined and compaſſed by 


the ſaid Anthony Babington, with the Pri- 


vity of the ſame Scotiſb Queen: Andthat 
ſhe herſelf did alſo compaſs and imagine 


the Death and Diſtruction of your meſt 
Royal Perſon. Now foraſmuch as we 


your Majeſty's moſt humble, loyal and 


dutiful Subjects, repreſenting unto your 
moſt excellent Majeſty the univerſal State 
of youn whole People of all Degrees in 
this Jour Realm, do well AT hi and 
Are tu 


ly ſatisfied, that the ſame Sentence 


and Judgment is in all Things moſt Ho- 


. 


nourable, Juſt, and Lawful; and having 


ur, moſt bounden Duties, weighed; and 


2 upon what Ground and Cauſe 
0 


many traiterous Complots, and dan- 
8 ractices againſt your moſt Royal 


— 


Perſon and Eſtate, and for the invading 
this Realm, have for the Space of ma- 


ny Years paſt grown and proceeded, do 
| fd, and are undoubtedly per- 


by and from the Scotiſo Queen, and by 
her Confederates, Miniſters and Favour- 


ers, who conceived an aſſured Hope to 
achieve ſpeedily, by your Majeſty's un- 


timely Death that which they have long 


expected, and whereof during your Life, 


which God long preſerve to our ineſtima- 
ble Comfort, they deſpair ; to wit, to 
place her the ſaid Scotiſß Queen in the Im- 
perial and Kingly Seat of this Realm, 


and by her to baniſh al | deſtroy the Pro- 


ſeſſors and Frofeſſing the true Religion 


- 


of Jeſus Chriſt, and the antient Nobility - 
of this Land, and to bring this whole 
State and Common weal to foreign Sub- 
jection, and utter Ruin and Confuſion : 
Which their malicious and traiterous 
- Purpoſe they will never ceaſe to proſecute 
by all poſſible Means they can, ſo long as 
they may have their Eyes and Imagina- 
tions fixed upon that Lady, the only 
.Ground' of their treaſonable Hope and 
Conceit, and the only Sted-plort, of all 
dangerous Devices and Practices againſt 
your Sacred Perſon. And ſeeing alſo 
what inſolent Boldneſs is grown in the 
Heart of the ſame Queen, through your 
Majeſty's former exceeding Favours and 
Clemencies towards her; and thereupon 


weighing with, heavy and forrowful 


Hearts, in what continual Peril of ſuch 


like deſperate Conſpiracies and Practices 


| 1 pour age 's molt Royal and Sacred 
carefully and effeCtually, according to 


rſon and Life (more dear unto us than 
our own) is and ſhall be ſtill, without 
any poſſible Means to prevent it, ſo long 
as the ſaid Scotiſb Queen be ſuffered to 
continue, and ſhall not receive that due 
Puniſhment, which by Juſtice, and the 


Laws of this your Realm, ſhe hath ſo | 


often and ſo many Ways for her wicked 
and deteſtable Oflences deſerved: There- 
fore, and for that you find, that if the 
ſaid Lady ſhould now eſcape the due and 
deſerved Puniſhment of Death for theſe 
her moſt execrable Treaſons and Offen- 
ces, your Highneſs's Royal Perſon ſhall 
be expoſed unto many more, and thaſe 
more ſecret and dangerous Conſpiracies 


than before, and ſuch as ſhall not or can · 


not be foreſeen or diſcovered, as theſe 

her late Attempts have been; and ſhall 

not. hereafter. be ſo. well able to remove 

or take away the Ground and Occaſion 
of the ſame; as now by Juſtice may and 
ought to be done: We do maſt humbly 

: beleech ' 
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beldecdi your mot enbellent Majeſty /that 


as well in reſpect of the Contiauance of 


the true Religion now profeſſed amongſt 
us, and of the Safety of your moſt Royal 


Perſon and Eſtate, as in regurd ef the 
Preſervation aud Defence of us your moſt 


loving, dutiful and faithful Subjects, and 


- the whole Commondeal of this Real; 


it may pleaſe your Highneſs to take ſpee- 


dy Order, That Declaration of the ſame 
Sentence and Judgment be madeand pub- 
liſhed by Proclamation, and that there- 


upon Direction be given for further Pro- 


ceedings againſt the ſaid Scoliſb Queen, 


according to the Effect and true Mean- 


ing of the ſaid Statute: Becauſe upon 
adviſed and great Conſultation, we can- 
not find that there is any poſſible Means 


to provide for your Majeſty's Safety, but 
by the juſt and ſpeedy Execution of the 


ſaid Queen, the neglecting wheræof may 


procurè the heavy ropes Pu- 


niſnment of Almighty 
ſevere Examples of his great Juſtice in 


— 


od, as by ſundry 
that behalf left us in the Saered Scrip- 


tures doth appear. And if the ſume be 


not put in preſent Execution, we your 
Majeſty's loving and dutiful Subjects 


cin reach, be brought into utter De- 
ſpair of the Continuance amongſt us of 
the true Religion of Almighty God, and 


of your NMaſeſty's Life, and the Safety 
of all your faithful Subjects, and the good 


Eſtate of this moſt flouriſhing Common- 
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ed hereupon, at 
Welfare of my whole People 


mire them as Miracles. And though 


there liveth not any that may more juſtly 
acknowledge himſelf bound to God than 


I, whoſe Life he hath miraculouſly pre- 
ſerved from fo many 
not more deeply bound to give Him 


Thanks for any one Thing, than for 


this which 1 wit tell you, and Which I 
account as a Miracle: Namely, that as 


I came to the Crown with the moſt hear 


ty Goodwill of all my Subjects, fo now, 


after "twenty-eight Years, I perceive: 
them the ſame, if not greater Good-will 
towards me; which if IJ once lofe, well 


might T breathe, but never think I lived. 


And now, tho“ my Life hath been dan- 
gerouſſy mot at, yet I proteſt there is 
nothing hath more grieved me, than 
that one not 'differing from me in Sex, 


of like Rank and Degree, of the ſame 
Stock, and moſt nearly allied unto me 
in Blood, hath fallen into ſo great a 
Crime. And ſo far have I been from 
bearing her any II- will, that upon the 
Diſcovery of certain treaſonable Practices 


againſt me, I wrote unto her ſecretly, 


that if ſhe would confeſs them by a 
' Jr Letter unto myſelf, they ſhould . 
ſhall thereby, ſo far as Man's Reaſon be 

I write thus in mind to intrap her, for 
I knew then as much as ſhe could confefs. 
And even yet, though the Matter be 
come thus far, if ſhe would truly repent, 
and no Man would undertake he 


wrapp*d'up in Silence. Neither did 


auſe 
againſt me, and if my Life alone depend - 
„and not the Safety and 
„I would, 


Dangers, yet I, 


.. * 
RR — M ͤ ] ö—! 1 ia 7 


Tue Oseen with great Majeſty" ef 1 -proteſt unfeignedly, moſt willingly 
Countenance and Voice, anſwered to 89 51 her. Nay, if England might, 
this Purpoſe; So many and ſo great are by my Death, attain a more flouriſhing 
the bottomleſs Graces, and immeaſura- 


"Eſtate, and a better Prince, I would 
: * "ble Benefits beſtowed upon me by the moſt gladly lay down my Life: For, 


„ high wed, © 


+Almighty, that J muſt not only humbly for your Sakes it is, ant for my Peoples, 
that 1 defire to live. As for me, I fee 


no 


err 


acknowledge them as Benefits, but ad- 


* 
- 
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ho ſuch great Cauſe why I ſhould either 
be fond to live, or fear to die. I have 
had good Experience of this World, 


and I know what it is to be a Subject, 
and what to be a Sovereign, Good 


Neighbours I have had, and I have met 
with bad; and in Truſt I have found 
Treaſon. I have beſtowed Benefits upon 
ill Deſervers; and where I have done 
well, been ill requited. While I call 
to mind theſe Things paſt, behold 


Things preſent, and expect Things to 


come; I. hold them happleſt that go 


hence ſooneſt. Nevertheleſs, againſt 


ſuch Miſchiefs as theſe, I put on a bet- 
ter Courage than is common to my Sex, 
ſo as whatſoever befall me, Death ſhall 
not take me unprepared. | _. 

And as touching theſe Treaſons, I 


will not ſo prejudicate myſelf, or the 


Laws of my Kingdom, as not but to 
think that ſhe having been the Contriver 
of the ſame Treaſons, was bound and 
liable to the antient Laws, tho? the late 
Act had never been made; which not- 
withſtanding, was no Ways made to 


prejudice her. So far was it from being ; 


made to trap her, that it was rather in- 
tended to fore warn and terrify her from 
attempting any Thing againſt it. But 
ſeeing it was now in Force of a Law, . 

thought good to proceed againſt her ac- 
cording to the ſame. 
That the Queen had been glad to ab- 
ſent herſelf from this Parliament, leſt ſhe 


ſhould encreaſe her Sorrow, by hearing 
it ſpoken of, and not out of fear of Dan- 
er, as ſome thought, tho” it was not 


long ſince ſhe had ſeen and read an Oath, 

wherein ſome had bound themſelves to 

Ki her within 3 Month. 1 7 ſhe 
oped: they did not expect any preſent 

Reſolution, for in Matters of leſs Mo- 

ment ſhe uſed to deliberate long; but 
I12 


from her. 


that ſhe would ſiguify her Pleaſure. in 
convenient time. And whatever the 
beſt Subjects might expect at the Hands 
of the beſt Princeſs, they might expe & 


Twelve Days afterwards ſhe ſent to 
both Houſes, that they would deviſe ' ” 
ſome Means that the Queen of Scots 
Life might be ſpar'd. But they again 
repreſented to her, That her Safety 
could not poſſibly be ſecur'd ſo long as 

the Queen of Scots liv'd; and therefore 
renew'd their Inſtances for her ſpeedy 
Execution. ** 

The Publication of the Sentence was 
ſtayed a- while by the Interceſſton of 
L'Aubeſpine, the French Ambaſſador; 
but in the Month of December, thro* 
the earneſt Inſtance of ſome Courtiers, 
it was, publickly proclaimed all over 
the City of London, the Lord-Mayor, 
the Aldermen, and principal Officers 
and Citizens being preſent, and after- | 
ward throughout the whole Realm. In 'I 
the Proclamation the Queen ſeriouſly | 
proteſted, that this Publication was ex- | 
torted from her, 'not without exceeding | 
Grief of Mind, out of a certain Neceſſi- f 
y, and the moſt vehement Prayers and 
Obteſtations of the Eſtates of the Realm; 
tho? there were, which thought this to 
proceed of Womens Cunning, who tho? 

ey much deſire a Thing, will always 
ſeem rather to be conſtrained unto it. 
Afterwards, on February the Firſt, a 
Commiſſion paſsd the great Seal for her 
Execution, which was as follows: 


LIZABETH, by the Grace of 

God, Queen of England, France 

and Ireland, Sc. To our truſty and | 
well-beloved Couſins, George Earl of 

Shrewſbury, Earl Marſhal of England ; 1 
Henry Earl of Rent; Henry Earl of Ip 

5 X Derby ; | | 
| 


Derby; George Earl of Cumberland ; and 
Henry Earl of Pembroke, Greeting, 6c. 
Whereas, fince the Sentence given by 
you, and others of our Council, Nobili- 


ty and Judges, againſt the Queen of 


Scots, by the Name of Mary, the 
Daughter of James V. late King of Scots, 
commonly called the Queen of Scots, 
and Dowager of France, as to you is 
well known; all the States in the laſt 


Parliament aſſembled, did not only de- 


liberately, by great Advice, allow and 


apP rove the ſame Sentence as juft and 


honourable, but alſo with all Humble- 
neſs and Earneſtneſs poſſible, at ſundry 
Times require, ſolicit, and prefs us to 
direct ſuch further Execution againſt her 
Perſon, as they did adjudge her to have 
daily deſerved; adding thereunto, that 
the forbearing thereof was,, and would 
be daily, certain and undoubted Danger, 
not only unto our own Life, but alſo 
uato thernſelves, their Poſterity, anc 
the publick Eſtate of this Realm, as 
well for the Cauſe 6 the Goſpel, and 
true Religion of Chriſt, as for tl e Peace 
of the whole Realm: Whereupon we 
did, altho* the ſame were wit ſome 
delay of Time, publiſh the ſame Sen- 
tence by our Proclamation, yet hithetto 


| have forborn to give Direction for the 
future Satisfaction of the aforeſaid moſt 


cearneſt Requeſts, made by our ſaid States 
of our Parliament, whereby we do dai- 
ly underſtand, by all Sorts of our loving 
Subjects, both of our Nobility and 
Council, and alfo of the wiſeſt, greateſt, 
and beſt devoted of all Subjects of infe- 
rior Degrees, how greatly, and deeply 
from the bottom of their Hearts, they 
are grieved and afflicted with daily, yea, 
hourly Fears of our Life, and thereby 
- conſequently with a dreadful Doubt and 
[Expectation of the Ruin of the preſent 
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happy and and godly Eſtate. of this 
Realm, if we ſhould forbear the further 
final Execution, as it is deſerved, and 
neſglect their general and continual Re- 
5 5 Prayers, -Counſels.and Advices, 

nd thereupon, contrary to our natural 
Diſpoſition in ſuch Cale, being over- 


come with the evident Weight of their 


Counſels, and their daily Interceſſions, 
importing ſuch a Neceſſity, as appear- 
eth directly tending to the mages not 
only of ourſelf, but alſo,to-the Weal of 
our whole Realm, we haye condeſcend- 
ed to ſuffer Juſt ice to take place; an 

for the Execution thereof, upon the ſpe- 
cial truſty Experience and Confidence 
which we have of your Eoyalties, 
Faithfulneſs and Love, both toward 
our Perſon, and the Satety thereof, and 
alſo to your. native Countries, whereof 
you are moſt noble and principal Mem- 
bers, we gg, Will, and by. Warrant 
hereof do authorize you, as ſoon as you 
ſhall have Time convenient, to repair to 
our Cattle” of. Filberingay, where the 
faid Queen of Sco/s is in Cuſtody of our 
Tight truſty. and faithful Servant and 
Counſellor, Sir Ania, Powlet, Knt. and 
the taking her into your Charge,. to 


£3342: wa My 2 5 3s 1 A Xx 4s 77 
cauſe by your Commandment Execution. 


| e be done upon her Perſon, in the Pre- 


ence of yourſelves, and the aforeſaid 
Sir Amias Powlet, and of ſuch other 


Officers of Juſtice as you ſhall command 


to attend upon you. for that Purpoſe z 
and the fame to be done in ſuch, Manner 
and Form, and at ſuch Time and Place, 
and by ſuch Perſons, as to five,” four, 
or three of you, ſhall be thought by your 
Diſcretions, convenient, notwithſtand- 
ing any Law, Statute or Ordinance to 
the contrary. And theſe our Letters 
Patents ſealed with our Great Seal of 
England, ſhall be to you, and every of 
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you, and to all Perſons that ſhall. be, 


_ "preſent, or that ſhall be, by you com- 


manded to do any Thing appertaining 
to the aforeſaid Execution, a full ſuffi- 


cient Warrant, and Diſcharge for ever. 
And further, we are alſo pleaſed and 


contented, and hereby we do Will, 


Command, and Authorize our Chancel- 
lor of England, at the Requeſts of you 


all, and every of you, that the Dupli- 
cate of our Letters Patents, be to' all 


Parpoſes made, dated and ſealed with 
our great Seal of England, as theſe Pre- 


fents now are: In witneſs whereof, we 


have cauſed theſe our Letters to be made 


Patents, Yeoven at our Mannor of 
Greenwich, the 1ſt Day of February, in 
the 29th Year of our Reign. 


Queen Elizabeth's' Letter directed 


to Sir Amias Powlet, Knight, 


Keeper of the Queen of Scots, at 


the Caſtle of Fotheringay. 


A MI AS, my moſt faithful Servant, 
"þ Cad reward thee treble-fold in the 


le of thy moſt troubleſome Charge ſo 
well diſcharged: If you knew, my Amias, 


how kindly, beſides dutifully, my grateful 


= Heart accepts your double Labeurs, and 
faithful Miions, your wiſe Orders, and 
ſafe Regards, performed in ſo dangerous 


a Charge, it would eaſe your Travel, and 
rejoyee your Heart, in that I cannot ba- 
lance, in any Weight of my Fudgment, 
the Value that I prize you at, and uppeſe 


\ #0. Treaſure to cotntervail fuch Faith ; 


and ſhall condemn myſelf, in that Thought 
IJ never committed, if I Reward not ſuch 


© Deſerts ; yea, let me lack, when I moſt 
need, if I acknowledge not ſuch a Merit 


with a Reward, not omnibus datum : 
But let your wicked Murthereſs know, 


. bow with bearty Sorrow ber vile Deſerts 
compel theſe Orders ;, and bid ber from me» 


2% God forgiveneſs for ber treacherous 
Dealing againſt my Life many Years o 
the intolerable Peril of ber on; and yet 
not content with ſo many Forgiveneſſes,” 
but muſt fall again ſo horribly, far paſſing 
Woman's Thought, much leſs a Princeſs's, 
inſtead of excuſing whereof, not one can 
ſerve it, being ſo plainly confeſſed by the 


Author of my guilileſs Death. Let Re. 
pentance take place, and let not the Fiend 


Poſſeſs ber, ſo that the better Part be hoſt, 
which 1 pray, with Hands lifted up to 


Bin, that can both ſave and ſpill, with 
my moſt loving Adieu, and Prayer for thy 


long Life. 


Tour aſſured and loving Sovereign, | 
48 Heart, by good Deſert indureth, 
© ELIZABETH Regina. 


In purſuahce of this Commiſſion, ſhe 
was executed the 8th of February follow- 
ing, in which Queen E:zaberb: after- 
wards pretended ſhe was ſurprized ; the 
* whereof is thus related by Camb- 


UEEN Elizabeth, after ſome 
 Hefitation, having delivered a 

= Writing to Daviſon, one of her 
Secretaries, ſigned with her own Hand, 
commanding a Warrant under the Great- 
Seal of England to be drawn up for the 
Execution, which was to lie in, readineſs. 
in cafe of any dangerous Attempt upon 
Queen Elizabeth, commanded him to 
acquaint no Man therewith 3 the next 
Day the Queen changed her Mind, and 
commanded Daviſon by Killegrew that 


4: 


the Warrant ſhould not be drawn. | Da- 


ui ſon 


| whoſe Cuſtody the 
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' viſon came preſently to the Queen, and 
bes her has it w4 drawn and under 
Seal already; at which fhe was ſome- 
what moved, and blamed him for ma- 
king ſuch haſte. He notwithſtanding 
- acquainted: the Council both with the 
Warrant and the whole Matter, and 
eaſily perſuaded them, who were apt to 
believe what they deſired, that the 
Queen had commanded it ſhould be ex- 
ecuted. Hereupon, without any Delay, 
"Beale, who in reſpect of Religion was 
the Queen of Scots moſt bitter Adverſary, 
. was ſent down with one or two Executi- 
oners, and a Warrant, wherein Autho- 


rity was given to the Earls of Shrewſbury, 


Kent, Derby, Cumberland, and others, 
to ſee Execution done according to Law; 
and this without the Queen's Knowledge. 


. And though ſhe at that very time told 
Daviſon, that ſhe would take another 


Courſe, yet did not he for all that call 
_ Beale 2 | | | 
As ſoon as the Earls were come to 
Fotberingay, they together with Sir A. 
mias Powlet, and Sir Drue Drury, to 
deen of Scots was 
committed, came to her and told her 
the Cauſe of their coming, reading the 
Warrant, and in few Words admoniſhed 
her to prepare herſelf for Death, for ſhe 
was to die the next Day. She undaunt- 
_ edly, and with a compos'd Spirit, made 
this Anſwer: I did not think the Queen, 
my Siſter, would bave  conſente. to my 


'. Death, who am not * to your Law 
2 


and Furiſdiltion: But ſeeing her Pleaſure 


is ſo, Death ſhall be do me moſt welcome; 
neither is that Soul worthy Es high and 
everlaſting Joys above, whoſe 55 can- 


Bo 
not endure one Stroke of the e e 
She deſired ſhe might have Confe- 
rence with her Almoner, her eſſor, 
and Melvin, the Maſter of her Houſ- 
| 6: 


* 


— 


hold: For her Confeſſor, it was flatly 
deny'd that he ſhould come at her; and 
the Earls recommended to her the Biſhop, 


or the Dean of Peterborough, to comfort 
her; whom ſhe refuſing, the Earl of 
Kent, in a hot burning Zeal to Religion, 


broke forth into theſe Words among 


other Speeches: Your Life will be - the 


| Death of our Religion, as contrariwiſe 
your Death will be the Life thereof. Men- 


tion being made of Babington, ſhe con- 


ſtantly denied his Conſpiracy to. have - 
been at all known to her, and the Re- 


venge of her Wrong ſhe left to God. 
Then enquiring of Nat and Curle z ſhe 
aſk*d whether it were ever heard of be- 
fore, that Servants were ſuborned and 


accepted as Witneſſes againſt their Ma- - 


ſter's Life? 1 
When the Earls were departed; | ſhe 
commanded Su to be haſtened, that 


ſhe might the better diſpoſe. of her Con- 
cerns. She ſupp'd temperately, as her 
Manner was; and ſeeing her Servants, 
both Men and Women, weeping and 
lamenting as ſhe ſat at Supper, ſhe com- 
forted them with great Courage and 

imity, bad them leave mgurn- 
ing, and rather rejoyce, that ſhe. was 


now to depart out of a World of Miſe- 


ries. . Then turning about to Burgoin, 


her Phyſician, ſhe aſked him, whether 


he li not W the N of Truth 
to be great. ſay, quoth ſhe, that 
I muſt die, becauſe I have plotied againſt 
the Queen's Life, yet the Earl ef Kent 
telly me, there is no other Cauſe of my 


Death, but that they are afraid for their 


' Religion becauſe of me; neither - bath my 


Offence againſt the Queen, but their Fear 
becauſe of me, drawn this End upon me, 
whale ſome, under the Colour of Religion, 
and the publick Good aim at their own pri- 
vate Reſpetts and Advantages. 


Towards 
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Towards the End of the Supper ſhe 


_ drank to all her Servants, who pledged 


her in Order upon their Knees, ming- 
ling Tears with the Wine, and begging 
Pardon for the Neglect of their Duty; 


as ſhe alſo in like Manner did of them. 


After Supper ſhe peruſed her Will, 
read over the Inventory of her Goods and 
Jewels, and wrote down the Names of 
thoſe, to whom ſhe bequeathed every 
Particular. To ſome diſtributed 
Money with her own Hand. To her 
Confeſſor ſhe wrote a Letter, that he 
would make Intereeſſion for her to God 
in his Prayers. She wrote alſo Letters 
of Recommendation for her Servants to 
the French King and the Duke of Gui/e. 
At her wonted time ſhe went to Bed, 
ſlept ſome Hours; and then waking, 
ſpent the reſt of the Night in Prayer. 

The fatal Day being come, which 
was the 8th of February, ſhe dreſs'd her- 
ſelf as gorgeouſly, as ſhe was wont to do 
upon feſtival Days, and calling her Ser- 
vants together, commanded her Will 
to be read; pray d them to take their 
Legacies in good part, for her Ability 
would not extend to-giving them any 
greater Matters. 

Then fixing her Mind wholly upon 


God in her Oratory or ordinary Place of 


Prayer, with Sighs, and Groans, and 
Prayers, ſhe be his Divine Grace 
and Favour, *till ſuch Time as Thomas 


Andrews, Sheriff of the County, ac- ” 


uainted her, that ſhe muſt now come 
forth : And forth ſhe came with State, 
Countenance and Preſence majeſtically 
compos' d; a chearful Look, and a 
Matron-like and modeſt Habit, her 
Head cover'd with a Linnen Veil, and 
that hanging down to the Ground, her 
Prayer-Beads hanging at her Girdle, and 
113 
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carrying a Crucifix of Ivory in her 
Hands. | | 12 
In the Porch ſhe wss received by the 
Earls and other Noblemen, where Mel- 
vin, her Servant, falling upon his Knees, 
and pouring forth Tears, bewailed his 
hard Hap, that he was to carry into 
Scotland the woful Tidings of the unhap- 
y Fate of his Lady and Miſtreſs. She 
us comforted him, Lament not, but 
rather rejoice, thou ſhalt by and by ſee 
Mary Stuart freed from all her Cares. 
Tell them that I die conſtant in my Reli- 
gion, and firm in my Fidelity and Affection 
towards Scotland and France. God for- 
give thera, who bave thirſted after my 
Blood, as Haris do after the Fountain. 
Thou, O God! who art Truth itſe}f, and 
perfetily and truly underſtandeſt the In- 
ward Thoughts of my Hart, knoweſt how 
greatly I bave deſired that the Kingdoms of 
ngland and Scotland might be united 
into one. Commend me to my Son, and 
aſſure him, that I bave done nothing, 
which may be prejudicial to the Kingdom 
of Scotland; admoniſh him to hold in 
Amity and Friendſbip with the Queen of 
England ; and ſee thou do him faithful 
Service. 
And now the Tears trickling down, 
ſhe bad Melvin ſeveral Times farewell, 
who wept as faſt as ſhe. Then turning 
to the Earls, ſhe pray*d them that her 
Servants might be civilly dealt withal : 
That they might enjoy their Legacies, 
that they might ſtand by at her Death, 
and might be ſent back into their own 
Country with Letters of ſafe Conduct. 
The former Requeſt they granted, but 
that they ſhould ſtand by her at her 
Death, the Earl of Kent ſhewed himſelſ 
ſomewhat unwilling, fearing ſome Su- 
perſtition, Fear it not, ſaid ſhe; Theſe 
1 harmleſs 
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Block, all cover*c 
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harmleſs Souls defire only #6 take their laſt 
Farewell of ne: I know my Siſter Eliza- 
beth would not have denied ſo ſmall a 
Matter, that my Women ſhould be then 
preſent, were it but for the Honour of the 
Female Sex. I am ber near Kinſwoman, 


- deſcended from Henry VII. Queen Dow- 


ager of France, and anointed Queen of 
Scots. | 

When ſhe had ſaid this, and turned 
herſelf aſide, it was at laſt granted, that 
ſuch of her Servants as ſhe ſhould name 
ſhould: be preſent. She named Melvin, 
Burgoin her Phyfician, her Apothecary, 
her Surgeon, two. waiting Women, and 
others, of whom Melvin bore up her 
Train, 


came to the Scaffold, which was built at 
the upper End of the Hall, on which 
was plac'd a Chair, a Cuſhion, and, a 
with black Cloth. 
As ſoon as ſhe was ſet down, and Silence 
commanded, Beale read the Warrant : 


She heard it attentively, yet as if her 


Thoughts were taken up with ſome what 


elſe. Then Fletcher, Dean of Peterbo- 


rough, began a long Speech to her touch- 
ing the Condition of her Life paſt, pre- 
ſent, and to come. She interrupted him 
once or twice as he was ſpeaking, pray*d 
him not to trouble himſelf, proteſt ing 
that ſne was firmly fixed and reſolved in 
the antient Catholick Roman Religion, 


and for it was ready to ſhed her laſt 
Blood. When he earneſtly perſuaded 
her to Repentance, and to put her whole 
Truſt in Chriſt by an aſſured Faith. 
She anſwer' d, that in that Religion ſhe 


was both born and bred, and now ready 
to die. The Earls ſaid they would 
pray with her, to whom ſhe ſaid, That 
ſhe would give them hearty Thanks, if 


men. & 3 4 * * - 
Wes * Fo" 0 

4 * * = 8 
1 8 * * g 


So the Gentlemen, two Earls 
and the Sheriff going before her, ſhe 


he og 


Tmiling, bad them farewell. And now 


— \ 


they, would pray for her; but to Join, 
faid ſhe, . in Prayer with you, who are 
of another Profeſſion, would be in me 
a heinous Sin, Then they appointed 
the Dean to pray; with whom while 
the Multitude that ſtood round about 
were praying, ſhe fell down upon her 
Knees, and holding the Crucifix before 
her in her Hands, pray'd in Latin, with 
her Servants, out of the Office of the 
Bleſſed Virgin Marx. 

After the Dean had made an End of 
praying, ſhe in Enghiſh recommended 
the Church, her Son, and Queen Zli- 
zabeth, to God, befeeching him to turn 
away his Wrath from this Ifland, and 
profeſſing, that ſhe repos'd her Hope of 
Salvation in the Blood of Chriſt: Lift- 
ing up the Crucifix, ſhe call'd on the 


Celeſtial Choir of Saints to make Inter- 


ceſſion to him for ever: She forgave all 
her Enemies, and kiſſing the Crucifix, 
and ſigning herſelf with the Croſs, ſhe 
ſaid, As thy Arms, O Chriſt! were 
ſpread out upon the Croſs, ſs receive me 
with the ſtretched out Arms of thy Mercy, 
and forgive my Sins. Then the Exe- 
cutioners aſk'd her Forgiveneſs, which 
ſhe granted them. And when her Wo- 
man had taken off her upper Garments, 
(which ſhe was eager and haſty to have 
done) wailing and lamenting the while, 
ſhe kiſs'd them; and ſigning them with 
the Croſs, with a chearfal -ountenance 
bid them forbear their womaniſh La- 
mentations, far now ſhe ſhould reſt from 
all her Sorrows. In like Manner, turn- 
ing to her Men Servants, who alſo wept, 
ned them with the Croſs, and 


having covered her Face with a Linnen 
Handkerchief, and laying herſelf down 
to the Block, ſhe recited that Pfalm, In 

" © thees 
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; thet, O Lord! do T put my Truſt, iin ne 


never be confounded. Then' ſtretching 
forth her Body, and repeating many 
times, Into thy Hands, O Lord! I com- 


"SS = LES t 4 3, | Fr din.Qd 


at two Strokes; the Dean crying out, 
So let Queen Elizabeth's Enemies periſb; 
the Earl of Kent anſwering Amen, and 


vv 


k the Multitude ſighing and ſorrowing. 
: Her Body was inbalmed and ordered 
| with due and uſual Rites, and afterwards 
f | \ interred with a Royal Funeral in the 
| Cathedral Church of Peterborough. A 
4 pompous Obſequy was alſo performed 
1 for her at Paris, by Procurement of the 
: Guiſes. ROE In; 

2 The News of Mary's Exeqifi 

e | ht to Elizabeth, 

— greatly diſpleaſed. Sighs, 

II ings and Lamentations, w 

c. | ſhe gave of her Grief, whi 

ie immoderate. She drove the PM 
re Counſellors from her Preſence, and 
ve commanded them to be examined in the 
y, Star-Chamber, and Daviſon to be tried 
e- for his Diſobedience. A few Days after, 
h ſhe, by Robert Carey, ſent to the King 
o- of Scotland the following Letter. 

[ 55 

- My dear BROTHER, - | 
e, 1 Would you knew, tho* not felt, the 
th extreme Dolor overwhelmeth my 
ce Mind, for that miſerable Accident which, 
a- far contrary to my Meaning, bath befallen. 
"Mm 1 have ſent this Kinſman of mine, whom 
n- ere now it hath pleaſed you to favor, to 
pt, inſtruct you truly of that which is too irk- 
nd ſome” for my Pen to tell you. I beſeech 
o you, that as God, and many more know, 
en how innocent I am in this Caſe, ſo you 
Wn will believe me, that if I bad done it, I 
In would have abode by it : I am not ſo baſe 
ee, minded, that the Fear of any living Crea- 


— 


mend my Spirit, her Head was taken off 


Da viſon anſwered, That he was en 


. 
*. ; d - * i 
1 4 
«> „ = 
£34 


ture ſhould make me afraid to do what is 
Juſt, or done, to deny the ſume. I am not 
ſo degenerate, nor carry ſo vile a Mind; 
but, as not to diſguiſe fits moſt a King, ſo 
will J. never diſſembls my Actions, but 
cauſe them to ſhew'as I mean them, This © 
aſſure yourſelf from me, that as 1 know _.. 
it was deſerved, if I had meaned it, I * 
would never over another*s Shoulders, and 

to 1mpute to n ſelf that which I did not ſo 

much as think of, I will not. The Cir- 
cumſtances you" will be pleaſed to hear of 

this Bearer : and for my part, think you 

have not in the World a more loving Kinſ- 
woman, and more dear Friend, nor any 


who will watch more carefully to preſerve 


d your State. And if any would 

Verſuade you, think they bear ; 
ill ito others, than to you. - 
Ne, I leave to trouble you, | 

Pod to ſend you a long Reign. © 

Carey was on the Road, Da- 

was cited into the Star-Chamber, 

to anſwer to the Accuſation of Contempt 

and Diſobedience entered againſt him. 

The Accuſation ran, That he had con- 

temned the Queen's Orders, broke bis Oath 

of Allegiance, and neglected bis Duty: 

that the Queen, never intending ( for 

Reaſons beſt known to herſelf) that the 

Queen of Scots, tho condemned, ſhould 

have been put to Death, and however, for 4 

preventing Dangers, commanded a Mar- 

rant for her Execution to be drawn, and 

committed it to his Truſt and Secreſy z but 

that be, forgeting his Duty, had acquainted 

the Council therewith, and put the War- 

rant in Execution, without ber Majeſty*s 

Knowledge. - oh 


tremely ſorry to find himſelf accuſed of 
Contempt to the Queen, who had loaded 
him with Favours: that he ' choſe rather 


to confeſs himſelf guilty of the Crimes be 
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436. Proceedings againſt M 
duo, charged with, than conteſt with her 
Majely, fmce he could not vindicate him- 
ee without failing in the; Reſpect and 
Duin be owed ber. © He bowever protefted, 
bie bad offended wholly out of Ignorance, 
Being perſuaded he bad done. nothing con- 
 trafy. to the Queen's Will and Pleaſure. 

e aſſirmed, that when the Queen hlamed 
Vim for making ſuch Haſte to get the Mar- 


nu no expreſs Command, that be ſhould keep 
* it by*bim, neitber did be believe himſelf 
f guilty of Breath of Truſt,” by communica- 
ng it only is the Council As to bis be- 
due acctifed of not tecalling the Warrant, 
| + after ſb bad told bim foe had changed ber 


e the *whbo/e Council, that it fbould in- 
Fauth be put in Execution, left, by 4 100 
lung 0. the Qꝛ een or State might re- 
dei ve ſome Detriment. > fo 
1 wit had done ſpeaking, the Queen's 
Council preſſed him with his own Con- 
feſſion, and with what the Lord Treaſu- 
rer had teſtified, that, doubting whether 


N dhe Que had abſolutely conſented to 
x have tion done, Daviſon affirmed 


it was her Intention. Then Daviſon, 
with Tears in his Eyes, intreated them 
not to urge him any farther, but conſi- 


with the Queen: adding, that he ap- 
ſcience,” and intirely ſubmited to 


the Cenſure of his Judges. Then were 
made ſeveral Speeches, ſome tending to 


Fuaut ready, fhe gave ſome Intimation, but. 


Mind, he protefted,it. was the Opinion. 


der that it was not his Place to conteſt ſup 


ed in this Affair to her Majeſty% 


AR Y- Queen of So 
aggravate his Offence, and others to ſhew * | 


he had only acted. imprudently. In a 
Word, he was ſentenced to a ten thou- 


ſand Pounds Fine, and Impriſonment 1 


Auring the Queen's Pleaſure. Lord 
Lumley, in his Speech on this occaſion, 

was not fatisfied with cenfuring only 
Daviſon, but flatly charged the whole 
Council, ſaying; Never was there ſurh 
4 Contempt againſt a Prince beard or read 
f, that Pri Comunſellors, in the Queen's 
Palace, and when they bad free Acceſs to 


Her, ſhould attempt ſuch a Matter without 
her Advice or Knowledge; proteſting, 


that if bis-own Son was guilty af the li 
Fault, he would be the firſt to condemn bim. 
But it was far from Elizabeib's Intention 
to. puniſh thoſe Counſellors, who very 
ſeemingly had acted only by her privats-. 


"Orders: and therefore, - to-lgreen then 
tat 


; her Majeſty, being jultly oltenged * 
with her Council, had Ira them to 4 
ſtrict Examination, yet now, being fen- 
ſible they had tranſgreſſed merely thro? - 

"Exceſs of Zeal for her and the State, ſhe : 
forgave them. Thus Daviſon was: the 
only - Sactifice, - tho? the Counſellors 

ere ſtill more guilty than he, even 
ppoſing he had acted contrary to the 

Queen's Intention.- Daviſon remained 
long in Priſon, without obtaining any 

other Favour than ſome Preſents of Mo- 


ney from the Queen, to relicye; his Ne- 
Seitens OE» 
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